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INTRODUCTORY. 


HE  PUBLISHERS  of  this  comprehensive  Atlas  of  the  World  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  revised  but  an 
essentially  new  work  which  is  herewith  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  public. 

It  contains  an  accurate  and  invaluable  set  of  new  maps,  executed  with  the  most  scrupulous  care;  so  that  it  may  be 

confidently  asserted,  the  geographical  information  contained  in  the  Atlas  includes  not  only  the  very  latest  changes  and  corrections, 
together  with  their  minutest  details,  occurring  in  the  United  States,  but  also  the  most  recent  political  developments,  as  well  as  geographical 
discoveries  and  explorations,  which  have  taken  place  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

This  information,  properly  constituting  the  chief  feature  of  an  atlas,  is  supplemented  in  a  remarkably  extensive  manner  by 
an  entirely  new  text,  presenting  to  the  reader  a  novel  and  most  interesting  review  of  the  World’s  Peoples,  their  origin,  historical  and 

ethnological  development,  as  well  as  the  political  status  and  relative  importance  of  the  countries  they  inhabit,  the  object  being  to  engage 

the  attention  of  the  student  by  suggestion  rather  than  through  mere  recital  of  empirical  facts  elsewhere  detailed.  The  letter-press  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  cuts,  specially  obtained  for  the  purpose,  which,  besides  their  value  in  typically  portraying  the  subjects  under 
consideration,  are  of  intrinsic  merit  in  representing  the  highest  attainment  of  the  engraver’s  art. 

Another  entirely  new  feature  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  short  but  comprehensive  biographical  sketches,  accompanied  by  excellent 
portraits  of  prominent  American  and  Foreign  Statesmen,  Patriots  and  Soldiers,  Literary  Men,  and  Inventors. 

Within  an  incredibly  small  space  has  been  condensed  a  vast  amount  of  historical,  physical,  educational,  political,  and  statistical 
matter,  comprehensively  arranged  under  sub-heads,  relating  to  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 

Among  various  other  features  of  the  present  edition  — such  as  tables  of  historical  and  physical  data  touching  all  countries  and 

governments  of  the  world  —  the  publishers  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  statistical  diagrams  incorporated  in  the  work.  Being 
compiled  from  the  latest  official  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau,  the  arrangement  adopted  is  that  which,  by  its  clearness  and  simplicity, 
will  command  for  it  a  generous  approval.  These  charts  exhibit  in  an  attractive  form  the  area,  population,  agricultural  and  mineral 
products,  together  with  the  commercial  and  financial  status  of  nations,  as  the  maps  show  the  geographical  and  topographical  details  of 

countries,  affording  an  unequaled  means  of  intelligent  comparison  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 

The'  Census  reports,  treating  of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States,  have  been  arranged  in  a  special  article.  It  gives 

all  statistical  data,  and  a  short  synopsis  of  the  creed  of  each  of  them,  presenting  a  unique  review  of  this  most  important  subject  such 

as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  equally  convenient  and  comprehensive  form. 

In  conclusion,  the  publishers  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  in  issuing  the  present  Atlas  they  have  succeeded  in  offering  to  the 

public  a  work  superior  to  all  others  of  similar  volume  and  price. 


EXPLANATION  OF  MARGINAL  INDEX. 

The  index  letters  and  figures  following  the  names  of  counties  and  chief  cities  in  the  Marginal 
Index  refer  to  that  point  on  the  map  at  which  lines,  if  drawn  between  the  letters  upon  either  side 
and  figures  top  and  bottom  of  map,  would  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  For  example,  to  find 
“New  York,  D-5,”  let  the  diagram  represent  the  map;  New  York  is  found  near  the  crossing  of  lines 
D-D  and  5-5. 

The  figures  placed  before  the  names  of  cities  and  towns  denote  the  population  in  thousands  or 
hundreds,  according  to  the  headings,  care  having  been  taken  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their 
size,  as  shown  by  the  latest  Official  Census  Returns. 
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(United  States 
Territory) 
Area,  3,611)  sq.  m. 
Pop . 806,708 


TOWNS. 

Pop.— Tkousands. 

88  Ponce . D  4 

30  San  German 
D  2 

23  San  Juan.. A  8 
12  Mayaguez  .1  5 
11  Arecibo...B4 
8  Aguadilla ..B  1 
8  Santalsabel  E  6 


5  Guayama 

.E  8 

3  Toa  alta... 

B  7 

Ad  juntas  . 

.  D  4 

Aguada  ... 

.B  2 
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Cfi 
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02 
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Carolina  . 
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BK 
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07 
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D2 


Humacao  .C  10 
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J uncos  ...,C9 

Lajas . D  2 

Lares . B  3 

Las  Marias.  C'  3 
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Moca . ..B2 

Morovis.-.-C  6 
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Penuelas...D  4 
Piedras  ...C  10 
Quebradillas 

Rincon . B  1 

Rio  Grande 

B  9 

Rio  Piedras 

B  8 

Sabana 

Grande.. D  3 

Salinas . E  7 

San  Lorenzo 

C  9 

San  Sebastian 
B  2 

Toabaja....B  7 
Trujillo  Alto 
B  9 

Trujillo  Bajo 
B  9 

Ftuado  _...C  4 
Vega  alta . .  B  6 
Vegabaja  _.B  6 
Yabucoa..D  10 
Yauco . D  3 
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Ar.,  114,326  sq.  m. 
Pop . 7,OOU.OOO 

PRINCIPAL 

ISLANDS. 

Babuyan..  D  10 
Area... 212  sq.  m. 

Bohol . N  12 

Area.  1,184  sq.  m. 
CalamianesK7 
Area. ..618  sq.  m. 

Leyte . M  12 

Area. 2,896  sq.  m. 

Luzon . H  10 

Ar.,  40,983  sq.  m. 
MabinduqueJ  9 
Area.. 298  sq.  m. 
Masbate...K  11 
Area.  1,320  sq.  in. 
Mindanao.  P  12 
Ar.,  33,260  sq.  m. 
Mindoro... .K  9 
Area,  3,925  sq.  m. 
Negros....  N  10 
Area,  3,467  sq.  m. 
Palawan... M  6 
Area,  4,576  sq.  in. 

Panay . L  10 

Area,  4,728  sq.  m. 

Samar . K  13 

Afea,  4,367  sq.  m. 
Sulu  Archi¬ 
pelago. .R  9 
Area.. .950  sq.  m. 

Ticao . K  11 

Area... 139  sq.  in. 

Zebu . Mil 

Area,  2,289  sq.  m. 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

154  Manila...  H  4 
36  Batanga8..J  9 
31  Laoag  ....  E  8 
16  Balayan... .18 
16  Llngayen.  G  8 
13  Albay....  J  11 
13  Bacolor...F  2 

13  Tibi . J  11 

12  Bulacan...G3 
12  Zebu  (Cebu) 
MU 

12  Iloilo _ M  10 

10  Borongan  L 13 

8  Daet . 1 10 

7  Bacolot._.M  11 
7  Bolinao  ....G  7 

6  Cavite . 14 

6  Surigao  ...N  13 
5  Calapan  ....J  8 
5  Zamboanga  P  9 

3  Subic . 18 

Puerto  Prin- 
cesa..  0  5 
2  San  Pascual 

J  10 

Aparri . E  9 

Balanga....Hl 

Baler . H  9 

Banguet  ...F8 

Batan . L  10 

Bayomoon.G  9 
Binangonam 

19 

Bislig . 014 

Bongabong  H  9 

Bontoc . F  8 

Bulalacao..K  9 
Butuan.___0  13 
Cabagan....F9 
Caceres....  J 11 
Cagayan..  O  12 
Caloocan..  H  4 
Calumpit...F  3 
Camarag...G  9 
CatbaloganL  12 
ConcepcionC  2 
Dapitan...O  11 

Davao . P  13 

D  umaguete 

Nil 

Iba . D  1 

Hagan . F  9 

Ilongos...M  12 
Lal8abela..Q  9 

Malate . I  4 

Malolos....G  3 
Mangarin  ..K8 
Mariveles  ..J  1 
Matabon.-.H  4 
Mindanao. P  12 
Mlsamls...O  11 
Morong  ....1 9 
Palapa  ....K  13 

Pandan . E  1 

Pasig . 15 

Polloc . P  12 

Porac . E  1 

Romblon  .K  10 
San  Fer¬ 
nando. .E  2 
San  Isidro  .  D  4 
San  Jose  ..M  9 
Santa  Cruz  .  I  9 
Santa  Maria  P  9 
Tacloban_.L  12 
Talteay  ...M  ll 

Tarlac . B  2 

Taytay . M  7 

TuguegabaoF  9 
Tumauiin..F  9 
Vlgan . F  8 
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Abyssinia. H  31 
(Kingdom) 

Ar.,  150,000  sq.m. 

Pop . 3,500,000 

Afghanistan  » 

F  34  ^ 
(Empire) 

Ar.,  279.000  sq.m. 

Pop . 4,000,000 

Algeria  .  __F  28 
(French  Colony) 

Ar.,  184,474  sq.  m. 

Pop . 4,429,421 

Argentine 
Repvblic.L  21 
(Sp.-Am.  Rep.) 
Ar.,l,778,l95sq.m. 

Pop . 3,954,911 

Austria- 
Hungary. E  30 
(Monarchy) 

Ar.,  240,942  sq.m. 

Pop . 41,858,886  g 

Azores 
Islands  ..F  25 
(Portuguese 

Possession) 
Area,  1,005  sq.  m. 

Pop .  255,594 

Bahama 
Islands.. G  20 
(British  Colony) 
Area. 5,450  sq.  m. 

Pop . 47,565 

Baluchistan 
G  34 

(Empire) 

Ar.,  130,000  sq.m. 

Pop . 500,000 

Barbados 

Island.. H  22 
(British  Colony) 
Area...  166  sq.  m. 

Pop .  182,306  C 

Belgium  ...D28 
(Kingdom) 

Area,  11,373  sq.m. 

Pop . 6,495,886 

Bermuda 
Islands  ,.F  21 
(British  Colony) 

Area _ 20  sq.  m. 

Pop . 15,952 

Bhotan . G  1 

(Kingdom) 
Ar...l6,800  sq.  m. 

Pop . .  35,000  q 

Bolivia... .K  21 
(Sp.-Am.  Rep.) 

Ar.,  567,360  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,019,549 

Borneo, 

North.. I  3 
(British  Colony) 
Area,  31,106  sq.m. 

Pop . 175,000 

Brazil . J  22  £ 

(Portug’se  Rep.) 
Ar.,3, 209, 878sq.m. 
Pop. .....14, 332, 530 

British  Isles 
D  27 

(Kingdom) 

Ar.,  12u,979  sq.  m. 

Pop . 38,104,975  p 

Bulgaria. .E  30 
(Principality) 
Area,  37,860  sq.m. 

Pop . 3,309,816 

Canada,  Do¬ 
minion  of.D  18 
(British  Colony) 
Ar.,3, 456, 383sq.m.  G 

Pop . 4,833,239 

Canary 
Islands.. G  26 
(Spanish  Prov.) 
Area,  2,808  sq.  m. 

Pop .  291,625 

Cape  of  Good  H 
Hope..M  30 
(British  Colony) 
Ar.,  221 ,311  sq.m. 

Pop . .1,527,224 

Cape  Yerde 
I8LAND8--H  25  '  I 
(Portug’se  Col.) 
Area,  1,480  sq.  m. 

Pop . 114,130 

Caroline 
Islands.  . .  .1  6 
(SpanisbColony)  ■ 
Area... 560  sq.  m.  • 

Pop . 36,(*00 

Ceylon  Isl.  I  36 
(British  Colony) 
Area,  25,365  sq.m. 

Pop . 3,008,466 

Chile . M  20  K 

(Sp.-Am.  Rep.) 

Ar.,  293,970  sq.  m. 

Pop . 2,712,145 

China . E  3 

(Empire) 

Ar., 4, 218,401sq.m.  . 
Pop....  402,680,000  L 
Colombia... I  20 
(Sp.-Am.  Rep.) 

Ar.,  o04,773sq.  m. 

Pop . .3,878,600 

Costa  Rica  H 19 
(Republic) 
Ar...23,000 sq.  m.  M 
Pop.......  268,000  ,TI 

Cuba . G  20 

Area,  41,655  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,631,687 

Denmark  ..D 28 
(Kingdom) 

Area,  15,289  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,185,335 

Dutch  East 
Indies. .J  4 
(Dutch  Colony) 

Ar.,  736,400  sq.  rn. 

Pop . 34,090,000 

East  Africa, 

State  of.Iv  31 
(Portug’se  Col.) 

Ar.,  301,000  sq.m. 

Pop . 3,120,000 

Ecuador  ...J  20  0 
(Sp.-Am.  Rep.) 

Ar.,  120,000 sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,271,861 

Egypt . G  30 

(Turkish  Tribu¬ 
tary  State) 

Ar.,  400,000  sq.  m. 

Pop . 9,734,405 

Eritrea  ...H  31 
(Italian  Colony) 
Area,  50,000  sq.m. 

Pop . 200,000 

Falkland 
Islands. .0  21 
(British  Colony) 
Area.. 7, 500  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,992 
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Fiji  Tblds,.K  10 
(British  Colon}  | 
Area.. 8, 045  sq.m. 

Pop . 121,180 

France  ....  E  28 
(Republic) 

Ar.,  204, 0y2  sq.m. 

Pop . 38,517,975 

French  Indo- 

China . H  2 

(French  Colony) 
Ar.,  353,000  sq.m. 

Pop . 23,536,000 

F RENcn  Kongo 
and  Gaboon 
J  29 

(French  Ter.) 
Ar.,  250,000  sq.m. 

Pop . 6,900,0(0 

Germany..  D  29 
(Empire) 

Ar.,  208,830  sq.m. 

Pop . 52,279,915 

Greece . F  30 

(Kingdom) 
Area,  25,014  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,433.806 

GreenlandB23 
(Danish  Colony) 
Area,  46,740  sq.m. 

Pop . 10,516 

Guadeloupe 
and  Depen¬ 
dencies.  .H  21 
(French  Colony) 
Area  ...688  sq.m. 

Pop .  167,000 

Guatemala  H18 
(Sp.-Am.  Rep.) 
Area,  63,4(0  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,364,678 

Guiana,  Brit¬ 
ish . I  22 

(British  Colony) 
Ar.,  109,000  sq.m. 

Pop . 285,315 

Guiana, 

French.  .1  22 
(French  Colony) 
Area,  46,850  sq.m. 

Pop . 22,714 

Haiti . H  20 

(Fr-Am.  Rep.) 
Area,  10,204  sq.m. 

Pop .  960,000 

Hawaii  ....H  12 
(TJ.  S.  Ter.) 
Area,  6,740  sq.  m. 

Pop .  109,020 

Honduras.  H  19 
(Sp.-Am.  Rep.) 
Area,  43,000  sq.m. 

Pop .  400,000 

Honduras, 
British..  H  19 
(British  Colony) 
Area,  7,562  sq.  m. 

Pop . 31,471 

Hongkong.. G  3 
(British  Colony) 

Area _ 29  sq.m 

Pop .  221,441 

Iceland... .C  26 
(Danish  Colony) 
Area,  39,756  sq.m. 

Pop .  70,927 

India, 

British. .G  35 
(Empire) 

Ar.,  1,068, 31 4sq.m. 
Pop.... 221,172,952 

Italy . E  29 

(Kingdom) 

Ar.,  110,646  sq.m. 

Pop . 31,290,490 

Jamaica.. ..H  20 
with  Turks 
and  Caicos 
Islands. 
(British  Colony) 
Area,  4,424  sq.  m. 

Pop.. .  648,558 

Japan . F  6 

(Empire) 

Ar.,  161,245  sq.  m. 

Pop . 44.212,429 

E  A  M  B  B  UN _ I  29 

(German 
Protectorate) 
Ar..  191,130  sq  m. 

Pop . 3,500,0(0 

Karioal...  II  36 
(Fr.Dependen’y) 
Area,  ..53  sq.  m. 

Pop . 19,172 

Kongo  Inde¬ 
pendent 
State..  J  30 
(BelgianColony) 
Ar.,  900,000  sq.m. 

Pod . 30,000,000 

Korea . F  4 

(Empire) 
Area,  82,000  sq.m. 

Pop . 10,528,937 

Liberia . 1 27 

(Republic) 
Area,  14,360  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,068,000 

Madagascar 

L  32 

(French  Colony) 
Ar.,  228,500  sq.m. 

Pop .  3,500,000 

Madeira 
Islands..  F  26 
(Portuguese 

Possession) 
Area... 505  sq.m. 

Pop .  134,040 

Mahe . H  35 

(Fr.Dependen’y) 

Area _ 26  sq.  in. 

Pop . .  8,911 

Marianne 
Islands. ..H  6 
(SpanishColony) 
Area... 420 sq.  m. 

Pop . 10,172 

Martinique 
Island.  H  22 
(French  Colony) 
Area... 381  sq.  m. 

Pop . 187,692 

Mexico  ....  G  17 
(Sp.-Am.  Rep.) 
Ar.,  767,005  sq.m. 
Pop . 12,578,861 

Montenegro 

E  29 

(Principality) 
Area..  3, 630  sq.m. 

Pop . 228,000 

Morocco...  F  27 
(Empire) 

Ar.,  219, (XX)  sq.m. 

Pop . 5,000,000 

Nepal . G  36 

(Kingdom) 
Area,54,0(X)8q.m. 
Pop . 2,000,000 
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Bahamas  ...S  12 
(British  Colony) 
Area,  5,450  sq.  in. 
Pop . 47,567 

Barbados. O  16 
(British  Colony) 
Area...  166  sq.  in. 
Pop .  182,306 

Bermuda  ..U  11 
(British  Colony) 

Area _ 20  sq.  m. 

Pop . 15,952 

Canada. ...O  6 
(British  Colony) 
Ar.  3,456,383sq.  m 
Pop . 4,833,239 

Costa  Rica  Q  15 
(Republic) 
Area,  23,000  sq.m. 
Pop . 268,000 

Cuba . R  13 

(United  States 
Protectorate) 
Area,  41,655  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,631,687 

Greenland  Y  4 
(Danish  Colony) 
Area,  46,740  sq.m. 
Pop . 10,516 

Guatemala  014 
(Republic) 
Area,  63,400  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,364,678 

Haiti . S  13 

(Republic) 
Area,  10,204  sq.m. 
Pop . 960,000 

Honduras  .P 15 
(Republic) 
Area,  43,000  sq.m. 
Pop . 400,000 


Honduras, 
British. P  14 
(British  Colony) 
Area,  7,562  sq.  m. 
Pop . 31,471 

Jamaica  ...  R  14 
with  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands. 
(Brltish'Colony) 
Area,  4,424  sq.  m. 
Pop . 648,558 

Mexico  ..  .M  13 
(Republic) 
Area, 767, 005  sq.m 
Pop . 12,578,861 

New  Found- 
land  and 
LabradorV  8 
(British  Colony) 
Area,162,200  sq.m 
Pop . 208,000 


Nicaragua  P 15 
(Republic) 
Area,  49,200  sq.m. 
Pop.  ... 


Puerto  Rico 

M  15 

(United  States 
Territory) 
Area,  3,670  sq 
Pop.  ... 


Salvador. .P 15 
(Republic) 
Area,  7,225  sq.  m. 
Pop . 803,534 


Santo  Do¬ 
mingo. S  14 
(Republic) 
Area,  18,045  sq.m. 
Pop . 610,000 


United  States 
N 10 

(Republic) 
Ar.3, 602, 990  sq.m. 
Pop . 62,622,250 
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UNITED  STATES 

Capital, 

Washington  _T  5 
Pop . 230,392 

Alabama  _..Q7 
Area,  52,250  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,513,017 

Cap.  Mont¬ 
gomery..  08 
Pop . 21,883 

Arizona  ..._G  7 
Area, 113, 020  sq.m 

Pop . 59,620 

Cap  Phoenix.  F  7 
Pop . 3,152 

Arkansas  ..N  7 
Area,  53,850  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,128,179 

Cap.  Little  Rock 

„  N  ? 
Pop . 25,874 

California. B  6 
Area,  158, 360  sq.m 

Pop . 1.208,130 

Cap.  Sacramento 
C  5 

Pop . 26,386 

Colorado  ...I  5 
Area,  103,925  sq.m 

Pop  . 412,198 

Cap  Denver  J  5 
Pop . 106,713 

ConnecticutV4 
Area,  4,990  sq.  m. 

Pop . 746,258 

Cap.  Hartford V4 
Pop . 53,230 

Delaware  .U  5 
Area,  2,050  sq.  m. 

Pop . 168,493 

Cap.  Dover.. U  5 
Pop. . 3,061 

District  of 
Columbia.  .U  5 

Area _ 70  sain. 

Pop . 230,392 

Florida . S  9 

Area,  58,680  sq.m. 

Pop. _ 464,639 

Cap.  Tallahassee 
It  8 

Pop . 3,931 

Georgia  ..._R  7 
Area,  59,475  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,837,353 

Cap,  Atlanta  R  7 
Pop . 65,533 

Idaho . F  3 

Area,  84,800  sq.m. 

Pop . 84,385 

Cap.  Boise... E  3 
Pop . 2,311 

Illinois  ....P  4 
Area,  56,650  sq.m. 

Pop . 3,826,351 

Cap.  Springfield 
P  5 

Pop . 24,963 

Indiana  ...,Q5 
Area.  36,350  sq.m. 

Pop - 2,192,404 

Cap. Indianapolis 
Q  5 

Pop . 105,136 

Indian  Ter.  M  6 
Area,  31,400  sq.m. 
Pop . 

Iowa . N  4 

Area,  56,025  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,068,069 

Cap.  Des  Moines 
N  4 

Pop . 56,359 

Kansas . L  5 

Area,  82,080  sq.m. 

Pop . .084,668 

Cap.  Topeka.  M  5 
Pop . 30,151 

Kentucky  .  R  5 
Area,  40,400  sq.m. 

Pop . 1.858,635 

Cap.  Frankfort 
R  5 

Pop . 7,892 

Louisiana  ..O  8 
Area,  48,720sq.m. 

Pop . 1,118.587 

Cap.  Baton 

Rouge.. O  8 
Pop . 10,478 

Maine . X  2 

A  rea,  33,040  sq .  m . 

Pop. _ 661,086 

Cap.  Augusta  X  3 
Pop . 10,527 

Maryland. .U  5 
Area,  12,210  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,042,390 

Cap.  Annapolis 
U  5 

Pop . 7,604 

Massachu¬ 
setts..  W  4 
Area,  8,315  sq.  in. 

Pop . 2,495,345 

Cap.  Boston.  VV  4 
Pop . 491,205 

Michigan  ,.R3 
Area,  58,915  sq.m. 

Pop . 2.241,454 

Cap.  Lansing  R  3 
Pop . 15,847 

Minnesota  .N  2 

Area,  83,365  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,574,819 

Cap.  St.  Paul  O  2 
Pop . 140,292 

Mississippi  .P  7 
Area,  46,810  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,289,600 

Cap.  Jackson  P  8 
Pop . 5,920 

Missouri  ...N  5 
Area,  69,415  sq.m. 

Pop . 2.679,184 

Cap.  Jefferson 
Clty..N  5 
Pop . 6,742 


United  Statei. 

Montana  ...G  2 
A  rea,  146, 080  sq.m 

Pop . 132,159 

Cap.  Helena  .G  2 
Pop . 13,834 

Nebraska  ..L  4 
Area,  77,510  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,058  910 

Cap. Lincoln  M  4 
Pop . 55,154 

Nevada . E  5 

A  rea, 110,700  sq.m 

Pop . 45,761 

Cap. Carson  City 
D  5 

Pop . 3.950 

New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  _W  3 
Area,  9,305  sq.  m. 

Pop . 376.530 

Cap.Concord  W  3 
Pop . 17,004 

New  JkrseyV  4 
Area,  7,815  sq.  in. 

Pop . 1,673,109- 

Cap.Trenton  V  4 
Pop . 62.518 

New  Mexico  I  7 
A  rea,  122, 580  sq.m 

Pop . 153,593 

Cap.Santa  F6  I  6 
Pop . 6,185 

New  Yobk-.U  8 
Area,  49,170  sq.m. 

Pop . 5,997,853 

Cap.  Albany  V  3 
Pop . 94,923 

N.  Carolina  T  6 
Area,  52,250  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,617,947 

Cap.  Raleigh  T  6 
Pop . 12,678 

N.  Dakota. .K  2 
Area,  70,795  sq.m. 

Pop . 182,719 

Cap.  Bismarck 

K  2 

Pop . 2,186 

Ohio . R  4 

Area,  41,060  sq.m. 

Pop . 3,672,310 

Cap.  Columbus 
„  8  5 

Pop . 88.150 

!  Oklahoma  Ter. 

L  6 

Area,  39,030  sq.m. 

Pop . 219,726 

Cap. Guthrie  M  6 
Pop . 10,000 

Oregon . D  8 

Area,  96,030  sq.m. 

Pop . 313.767 

Cap.  Salem . .  B  3 
Pop . 10,201 

Pennsyl¬ 
vania. .T  4 
A  rea,  45,215  sq.m. 

Pop . 5,258,014 

Cap. Harrisburg 
U  4 

Pop . 39,385 

Rhode 

Island. .W  4 
Area,  1,250  sq.  m. 

Pop . 384,758 

Cap. Providence 
W  4 

Pop . 145,472 

Cap.  Newport 

W  4 

Pop . 21,537 

S.  Carolina. S  7 
Area,  30,570  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,151,149 

Cap.  Columbia 
„  s7 

Pop . 15.353 

S.  Dakota. ..K  3 
Area,  77,650  sq.m. 

Pop. . 330,975 

Cap. Pierre. K  3 
Pop . 1,776 

Tennessee  .Q  6 
Area,  42,050  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,767,518 

Cap.  Nashville 

Q  6 

Pop . 76,168 


Utah . G  5 

Area,  84,970  sq.m. 

Pop.  . 247,324 

Cap. Salt  Lake 

Clty..G  4 
Pop . 48,076 

Vermont  ...V  3 
Area,  9,565  sq.  m. 

Pop . 332,422 

Cap.  Montpelier 
W  3 

Pop. . 3,617 

Virginia  ...T  5 
Area,  42,450  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,655,980 

Cap.  Richmond 
U  5 

Pop . 81,388 

WashingtonC2 
Area,  69, 1 80  sq.m. 

Pop . 349,390 

Cap.  Olympia 

B  2 

Pop . 4,698 

W.  Virginia  S  5 
Area,  24, 780  sq.m. 

Pop . 762,794 

Cap.  Charleston 
S  5 

Pop . 6,742 

Wisconsin. .P  8 
A  rea,  56,040  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,937,915 

Cap.  Madison  O  3 
Pop . 15,950 

Wyoming  ..H  3 
Area, 97, 890  sq.m. 

Pop . 60,705 

Cap.  Cheyenne 

O  14 

Pop.  . . 11,690 
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Pop.— Thousands. 

1  Parsonsfleld 

B  8 

1  Phippsburg 

D  8 

1  Phillips... C  6 
1  Topsham  .  D  8 
1  Jefferson  .E  7 
1  Orland  ....F  6 
1  Sullivan... G  6 
1  Monmouth  C  7 
1  Lincolnville 

F  7 

1  WaterboroB  8 

1  Minot . C  7 

1  Mount  Des¬ 
ert. .G  7 
1  Sidney  ....D  7 
1  PenobscotF  7 
1  BrooksvilleF? 
1  Canton....C  7 
INewcastleD  7 
1  Randolph. D  7 
1  PIttston  ..  D  7 
1  Franklin. ,G  6 
1  Lebanon..  B  9 
1  Farmington 

C  6 

1  Monson  ..E  5 
1  SangervilleE  5 
1  New  Glou- 

( ester _ C  8 

1  Washington 

E  7 

1  Bradford. .  F  5 
1  Whitefield  D  7 
1  Corinna...E  6 
1  St.  Albans. E  6 
1  Buckfleld..C  7 
1  Livermore 

Falls. C  6 
1  Hancock. .G  7 
1  Newport..  E  6 
1  Van  BurenG  1 
1  South  Paris 

C  7 

1  Livermore  C  7 
1  HarrlngtonH  6 
1  Stockton 

Springs  .F  7 
1  Searsmont  E  7 
1  Benton  ... E  6 
1  BrownfieldB  8 
1  Montlcello  H  3 
1  Canaan.. ..D  6 
1  Litchfield. D  7 
L  Cornish...  B  8 
L  Hodgdon  .H  3 
L  Durham  ..  C  3 
L  Frankfort  F  6 
L  Washburn  G  2 
L  LimingtonB  8 
L  Belgrade.. D  7 
1  Appleton  E  7 
l  BrownvilleE  5 
l  Athens... .D  6 
l  Harrison.. B  7 
L  Carmel. ...F  6 
l  New  Sharon 

D  6 

1  Cutler  ....  I  6 
1  Danforth.  H  4 

l  Hiram _ B  8 

1  Montville.E  7 
1  Brooklin._F  7 
l  Dresden  ..D  7 
L  Albion  ....E  7 
l  New  Port¬ 
land.  .D  6 
L  Mechanic 

Falls.. C  7 
I.  Alfred....  B  9 

l  Milo . F  5 

1  Princeton  H  5 
I  Guilford. .E  5 
L  Porter....  B  8 
l  Damariscotta 

l  Sedgwick.  F  7 
l  Woolwich  D  8 
L  Islesboro  .F  7 
.  Palmyra.. E  6 
.  Waterford  B  7 

Leeds . C  7 

Dixfield...  C  6 
Cast  In  e.  ..F  7 
Garland... E  5 
Charleston E  5 
Webster  ,_C  7 

sop.— Hundreds. 

'  Exeter  ....E  6 

'  Winn . G  5 

i  Norway... B  7 
'  DIxmont..E  6 

'  Greene _ C  7 

'  Milltown..  I  5 
i  S.  Norridge- 
wock..D  6 
i  Windsor  ..D  7 
i  West  Gardi¬ 
ner..  D  7 
I  Round  Pond 

E  8 

i  Georgetown 

D  8 

i  Burnham  .E  6 

I  Casco . C  7 

'  Old  Orchard 

i  Hartland..D  6 
i  Cornville.D  6 

i  Blaine . H  3 

i  Bethel  ....B  7 

Wayne _ C  7 

Chesterville 

D  6 

:  North  Anson 
D  6 

Bingham.. D  5 
Denmark  .B  8 
Addison 

Point. .H  6 
Andover.. B  6 
Greens  Land¬ 
ing.^  7 
Brooks.... K  7 
Greenwood 

B  7 

Duck  PondC  8 
South  West 
Harbor.. G  7 
Bremen... E  6 
Knightsville 
C 

Albany _ B  . 

Unity . E  6 

Abbot ....  E  5 
Atkinson .  E  5 
Strong....  C  6 
New  Harbor 
~  E  8 

Tenants 
Harbor.. E  8 
Detroit...  E  6 
Columbia.  H  6 
Liberty...  E  7 
Patten....  G  4 
West  Paris  B  7 

Acton . B  8 

Stroudwater 
C  8 

Fryeburg.  B  7 


MAINE 

Land  area, 

29,895  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

3,145  sq.  n 

Pop . 661, Of 

Male....  332,590 
Female  .828,496 
Native  ..582,125 
Foreign.. 78, %l 
White... 659, 263 
African  ...1,190 

Chinese . 73 

Japanese . 1 

Indian . 559 

COUNTIES. 

Androscoggin 

C  7 

Aroostook  ..  F  2 
Cumberland. C  8 
Franklin ....  B  5 
Hancock....  G  ( 
Kennebec ...  D  7 

Knox . E  7 

Lincoln  . D  7 

Oxford . B  ( 

Penobscot  ...F  5 
Pl8cataquls..E  1 
Sagadahoc... D  8 
Somerset ....  C  4 

Waldo . E  6 

Washington  .H  5 
York . B  8 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

86  Portland.  C  8 
22  Lewiston  C  7 
19  Bangor  . .  F  6 
14  Blddeford  C  9 
11  Auburn..  C  7 
11  Augusta  .D  7 

9  Bath . D  8 

8  Rockland  .E  7 

7  Calais . I  5 

7  WatervilleD  6 

7  WestbrookC  8 

6  Saco . C  8 

6  BrunswickD  8 
5  Gardlner..D  7 
5  Deering...  C  8 
5  Oldtown  .  F  6 
5  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth..  C  8 

5  Belfast. ...E 
5  SkowheganD  6 
5  Eastport  .  I  6 
5  Ellsworth. G  ' 

5  Camden... E  7 
4  9&ndford..B 
4  Brewer...  F 
4  Caribou.  .  G  2 
4  Houlton  ..H  3 
4  Ft.  Fairfield  H  2 
4  Fairfield..  D  6 
4  WaldoboroE  7 
3  S.  BerwickB 
3  Deer  Isle..F 

8  Hallowell.D 
3  Keunebunk 

C 

3  Lisbon _ C  . 

3  Richmond  D  7 
3  Pre8queIsleG2 
3  ThomastonE  7 
3  BucksportF  6 
3  Gorham...  C  8 
3  Kittery  ...B  9 
3  Bristol ...  E  8 

3  Orono . F 

3  Dexter.... E  6 
3  Cumberland 
Mills. C  8 
SVinalhavenF  7 
3  Bridgton .  B  7 
3  Frenchvllle 

G  1 

3  Pittsfield.. E  6 
2  St.  George  E  7 
2  Hampden  F  6 
2  Freeport. .C  8 
2  Poland  ....C 
2Chel8ea...D  7 
2  Berwick..  B  9 
2  Kennebunk 

Port..C  9 
2  Rockport.  E  7 
2  Wlnthrop.D  7 
2  Yarmouth  C  8 

2  Lubec . I 

2  Oakland  ..D 
2  Warren. ..E  7 
2  Tremont..F  7 
2  Machlas  ._H  6 

2  Wells . B  9 

2  Turner  ....C  7 
2  SprlngvaleB  9 
2  woodfordsC  8 
2  Blue  H111..F  7 
2  MlllbrldgeH  6 
2  Eden...  _G  7 

2  Dover _ E  5 

2  Winterport 

2  Jonesport  H  6 
2  Standish  ..B  8 
2  Fort  Kent  F  1 
2  Madison..  D  6 
2  Winslow. _D  7 
2  N.  Berwick 

B  9 

2  Bar  HarborG  7 
2  Scarboro..C  8 
2  CherryfleldG  6 
2  Lincoln. ..F  5 
2Wisca8setD  8 
2  Foxcroft.  E  5 
2  GouldsboroH  7 
2  Boothbay 

Harbor.D  8 
2  Searsport .F 
2  Norrldge- 

wock..D  6 
2  E.  Machlas. I  6 
2  Wilton  ....€  6 
2  Lisbon  Falls 

2  Falmouth. C  8 

2  Jay . C  7 

2  Clinton  ...  E  6 
2  Pembroke.  I 
2  Bowdoin- 

ham._D 

1  Eliot . B 

1  Oxford  . . .  C 

1  Anson _ D  * 

1  Machlas  Port 

1  Union . E 

1  China . E 

1  Orrlngton  F 


\Grand  Lake 
Tobique  Lake 


-Beauce 


SCALES. 


Statute  Miles,  26 


Inch 


Kilometres,  42  — 


Inch. 
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ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Land  area, 

9,005  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

300  sq.  m. 

Pod . 376,530 

Male  ....186,566 
Female.  189,964 
Native  ..804,190 
Foreign.  .72,340 
White...  875, S40 
African  ....614 
Chinese  ... 
Japanese . 
Indian  .... 


COUNTIES 

Belknap . J  12 

Carroll . J  10 

Cheshire  ....C  15 

Coos . ...  J 

Grafton ....  H 
Hillsboro...  H  15 
Merrimack.. H  13 
RocklnghamK  14 
Strafford ...  K  13 
Sullivan . E  12 

CHIEF  CITIES 

Pop.-  Thousands. 
44  Manches¬ 
ter.. H  14 
19  Nashua  ..H  16 
17  Concord  . .  1 18 
13  Dover  ...  L  13 
10  Ports¬ 
mouth.  _M  14 
7  Keene  ....  D  15 
7  Rochester  L  13 
6  Somers- 

worth  _.M  IS 
6  Laconia ..  H  11 
6  Claremont  C  12 
4  Exeter....  L  15 
4  Franklin.. G  12 

4  Lebanon  .  D  11 
3  Lancaster  H 

3  Littleton  .  G  . 
3  Pembroke  .  1 14 
3  Farming- 

ton...  K  12 
3  Wolfboro  .J  ll 
3  Milford  ..  G  16 
3  Franklin 

Falls.. H  12 
3  Berlin . J 

5  N  e  w  Mar¬ 

ket.. L  14 
3  Lakeport  _H  11 
3  Newport .  D  12 
3  Pittsfield..  1 13 

3  Derry . J  15 

3  vvinchesterC  16 
3  Haverhill.  E  _ 
3  Peterboro.F  15 
2  Suncook...1 14 
2  Conway  ...J  . 
2  Hinsdale  ..C  16 
2  Walpole  ..  C  14 
2  Hillsboro.. F,  14 

2  Lisbon _ F 

2  Whitefield  H 
2  Goffs- 

town..H  14 
2  Hookset  ...1 14 
2  Plymouth. G  1U 
2  Wilton  ....G  15 
2  Penacook.H  13 
2  Hanover..  D  10 
2  Hopkinton  G  13 

2  Salem . J  16 

2  Colebrook.  I  . 
2  Epping _...K  14 
2  Gorham. ..J  6 
2  Marlboro.. D  15 
2  Scabrook  .  L  15 
2  Milton  ....  L  12 
2  Ossipee  ...K  10 
2  Swanzey  __D  15 

2  Weare . G  14 

2  Bristol  .._.G  11 

2  Tilton . H  12 

2  Wakefield  K  11 
1  Boscawen  G  13 
1  North  wood 

J  13 

1  Allenstown 

114 

1  Jaffery....E  16 
1  Charles¬ 
town.. C  13 
1  Enfield....  £  11 
1  Canaan  Cen¬ 
ter.. E  10 
1  BarringtonK  13 
1  Hillsboro 

Bridge  ..F  14 
1  Henniker  ,F  13 
1  Warner...  G  13 

1  Alton . J  12 

1  Northumber¬ 
land  ..  H  5 
1  Hampton .  L  15 
1  Strafford  .K  13 
1  Sandwich  .  1 10 
1  Salmon 
1  Falls.. M  13 
1  BethlehemG  17 
1  Bamstead.J  13 
1  Greenville  F  16 
1  Antrim.... F  14 
1  Bartlett...  J  8 
1  Whitefield 
Junction. G  6 
1  Londonderry 

1 15 

1  Deerfield..  J  14 
1  Gilraanton  J  12 
1  Berlin 

Mills. .K  6 
1  Ashland...  H  11 
1  Plainfield  .D  11 

1  Lyme . E  10 

1  Belmont  ...1 12 
1  Raymond  .  J  14 
1  Stratford.  H  5 
1  Fitzwilliam 

Depot..  D  16 
1  Kingston.  K  15 

1  Candia . 1 14 

1  Bedford...  H  15 
1  Hudson  ...  I  16 
1  Andover  ..G  12 
1  Plaistow  .  K  16 
1  New  Bos¬ 
ton. .G  15 
1  Newton  ...K  15 
1  Jefferson  ..I  7 
1  Amherst  ..H  15 
1  Chesterfield 

C  15 

1  Moulton- 

boro_.1 10 

1  Milan . K  5 

1  Sanbortan  H  12 
1  Tamworth  J  10 
1  W.  Concord 

H  13 

1  Stewartstown 
I  8 

1  Hollis  ....  H  16 
1  Loudon....!  13 


Pop.— Thousands. 

1  Woods- 

ville.-E  8 

1  Troy . D  16 

1  Notting 

ham..K  14 

1  Rye . M  14 

1  Chester  ...  J  15 
1  Cornish  ..  C  12 


Longitude  West  fron.  Greenwich. 


Statute  Miles,  15.5-1  Inch, 


Kilometres,  25  -  1  Inch, 


I  Pop.— Hundreds. 

I  9  Rumney  De- 
1  pot....  F  10 

I  9  Bath . F  8 

I  9  Milton  Mills 

L  11 

I  9  Alstead  ...D  14 
|  9  E.  ConcordH  13 
I  8  Wilmot  ...F  12 
I  8  E.  Rochester 
i  L 13 

I  8  Warren.. .  F  9 
I  8  Meredith  ..Ill 
I  8  Sunapee_..E  12 
I  7  N.  Conway  J  8 
I  7  Derry  Depot 
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I  7  New  Ipswich 
S  F 16 

I  7  DrewsvilleC  14 
I  7  Groveton  .H  5 
I  7  Alexandrian  11 
|  7  S.  Seabrook 
3  M 15 

I  7  Bradford. ,E  13 
I  7  W.  Swan¬ 
zey.. C  15 
I  6  HarrisvilleE  15 
I  6  Hampton 

Falls.. M  15 
|  6  E.  Jaffery.E  16 
I  6  S.  New 
1  Market.. L  14 
|  6  Frances- 
.  town..F  15 

|  6  Coos . H  4 

6  Canaan.... F  11 
6  Washington 

E  13 

5  Fremont. _K  15 
5  Freedom  .K  10 
5  N. Hamp¬ 
ton. .L  15 
5  New  Lon¬ 
don. .E  12 
5  W.LebanonDll 
5  W.  Peterboro 
F  15 

5  Salem 

Depot..  J  16 
5  Orford  ,...E  9 
5  Campton 

Village.. H  10 
5  North 

Weare. .G  14 
5  Gilmanton 

1  Iron  WorksJ  12 
4  Center  Har¬ 
bor.. I  10 

4  Potter 

Place.. F  12 
4  N.  Haverhill 

E  8 

4  BrentwoodK  15 
4  Danbury  __F  11 
4  Rumney. .  G  10 
4  BennlngtonFl4 
4  Center  Con¬ 
way..  K  9 
4  Durham  ..  L  14 
4  Marlow  ...D  14 
4  Plermont.  E  9 
4  Ashuelot..C  16 
4  Gilsum_...D  14 
4  S.  Wolfboro 

J  11 

4  Madison  ..K  9 
3  Contoo- 

cook..G  13 
3  Chesterfield 
Factory..  C  15 
3  Franconia. G  7 
3  W.Stewarts- 
town...I  3 
3  Grantham. E  12 
3  Goffstown 

Center.H  14 
3  Sugar  Hill  G  7 
3  Westmore¬ 
land..  C  15 

3  Hill . Gil 

3  Center  Sand¬ 
wich..  I  10 
3  SwiftwaterE  8 
3  Dover  Point 

N  14 

3  OrfordvilleE  9 

3  Gonlc . L  13 

3  Greenfield  F  15 
3  Alton  Bay  .  J  12 

3  Guild . E  12 

3  S.  Lyndeboro 
G  15 

3  Jack8on...K  8 
3  Westport .  C  15 
3  W.  Notting¬ 
ham..!  14 

3  Bow . H  14 

3  E.  Andover 

G  12 

3  Hancock  .  E  15 
3  Benton  ...F  8 
3  Brookline  H  16 
3  Sutton  ....  F  13 
3  Union  ....K  12 
3  Richmond  D  16 
3  E.  Swanzey 

D  15 

2  Auburn  ...1 14 
2  Dunbarton 

H  14 

2  Greenland M  U 
2  Canterbury 

2  Melvin  Vil¬ 
lage  ..J  11 
2  Parkhill  ..C  15 
2  Intervale. K  8 
2  Pelham  ...  1 16 
2  Wentworth 
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VERMONT 

Land  area, 

9,135  sq.  in. 
Water  area, 

430  sq.  m. 

Pop . 332,422 

Male  ....169,327 
Female  .163,095 
Native..  288, 334 
Foreign  .44,088 
White... 331, 418 
African  — 937 
Chinese  . . 

Japanese . 1 

Indian  . 34 

COUNTIES. 

Addison  ...-D  6 
Bennington.  E  12 
Caledonia  ..K  4 
Chittenden.. E  4 

Essex . M  2 

Franklin....  F  1 
Grand  Isle.. I)  2 
Lamoille.... G  3 

Orange . I  7 

Orleans . J  2 

Rutland . E  9 

Washington  G  5 
Windham... G  12 
Windsor.... H  9 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.- Thousands. 
15  Burlington 

I)  4 

8  Rutlaud.  .  .F  9 
8  St.  Albans  E  2 
5  Brattleboro^ 

5  Colchester  C  2 
5  Rockingham  ^ 

4  Barre . 1  5 

4  Bennington 

D  13 

4  St.  Jobns- 

bury..L  4 
4  Hartford  ..I  9 
4  W. Rutland  E  9 
4  Winooski. D  3 
4  Montpelier 

H  5 

3  Brandon  ..E 
3Swanton..E  1 
3  Randolph.  G  7 
8  Bellows 

Falls  ..112 
8  Poultney.-D  9 

8  Derby . K  1 

3  Falrhaven  D  9 
3  Lyndon  ...L  4 
2  Morristown 

G  8 

2  Castleton  .D  9 
2  Berkshire. G 
2Enosburg.G  1 
2  Newbury  .K  6 

2  Essex . E  8 

2  Pownal....D  14 
2  Manchester 

E  12 

2  Barnet . . . .  K  5 

2  Stowe . G  4 

2  Bristol  ....E  6 
2  Fairfield  ..F  2 
2  Chester  ...H  11 
2  Danville.. K  4 
2  1’lttslleld  ..F  8 
2VergennesD  5 
2  Middle- 

bury..E  7 
2  Proctor... E  8 
2  Pawlet...-E  10 
2  Montgomery  ^ 

2  Wallingford 

E  10 

2  Newport.. J  1 

2  Dorset _ D  11 

2  Cambridge^  ^ 

2  Shaftsbury 

D  13 

2  Hyde  Park 
.  H  8 

2  Troy . I  1 

2  Milton  ...  K  8 
2  Hardwick  .1  4 
2  Fairfax...  E  2 

2  Berlin . H  5 

2  Springfield. 1 11 
2  Ferrlsburg 

D  5 

2  White  River 
Junction  J  9 
2  Island 

Pond..M  2 
1  Johnson  ..H  3 
1  Jericho  ...F  4 
1  Bethel  ....H  8 
1  Royalton  .H  8 
1  Bakersfield 

G  2 

1  Hartland..  I  9 
1  Alburg....D  1 
1  Windsor... 1 10 
l  Arlington  ,D  12 
1  Norwich. ..I  8 
1  Underhill  .F  8 
1  Franklin..  F  1 
1  Enosburg 

Falls  .G  1 
1  MorrlsvIlleH  3 
l  Shelburne. D  4 
1  Thetford  ..J  8 
1  Craftsbury  I  3 
1  Orwell  ....D  8 
1  Westminster 

H  12 

1  Rochester.  G  7 
1  Lincoln  ...E  6 
l  Charlotte  .D  5 
l  Shoreham.D  8 
1  Chelsea.  ...I  7 
1  New  Haven 

1  Northlleld  G  6 
1  Wood- 

stock..  H  9 
1  Mount  Holly 

G  10 

1  Hlnesburg  E  5 

1  Burke . L  3 

1  Whltlngham 

F  14 

l  Wllllams- 

town._  n  6 
1  Topsham..J  6 

I  Lowell . I  2 

1  Weathers- 

fleld  ..1 10 
l  Cavendish  H  10 
1  Rlchford.-G  1 
1  Wllllston..E  4 


Pop.  -  Thousands 

1  Wolcott... I  3 
1  Ryegatc  .  K  5 
I  Bridgewater 

G  9 

l  Marshfield. I  4 
1  Richmond  F  4 
1  Wilmington 

F  13 

1  Danby  _...E  11 

1  Calais . I  4 

1  Ludlow  ...G  10 
l  Putney... ,H  13 
1  Starksboro 

E  5 

1  Groton _ J  5 

1  Westford.E  3 
1  Corinth  ...J  t 
1  Brldport  ..D  7 
1  Tunbridge. I  7 
1  Londonderry 
F  11 

1  Brookfield  II  6 
l  WaterburyG  5 
1  E.  Mont¬ 
pelier  -.1  5 
1  Newfane..G  13 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  S. Royalton H  8 
9  Cornwall. .D  7 
9  N.  Ben¬ 
nington  .  D  18 
9  Reaasboro  F  14 
9  Addison..  D  6 
9Peacham..J  5 
9  Rupert. ...D  11 
8  Monkton..E  5 
8  Plttsford  ,E  8 
8  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion..  E  10 
8  Walden  ...  J  4 
8  Woodbury  I  4 
8  Fletcher.. F  2 
8  Middletown 
Springs. .E 10 
8  Barton  ....K  2 
8  Manchester 
Center. .E  11 
8  Sheffield  .  K  8 

7  Sutton _ K  3 

7  Plainfield. .I  5 
7  Salisbury. .E  7 
7  Worcester.H  4 
7  Hunting- 

ton. .E  4 
7  E.  Berk¬ 
shire  .  H  1 
7  Saxtons 

River. H  12 
6  Stamford.  E  14 
6  Granville  .  F  7 
6  Sunderland 

E  12 

6  Glover.... J  3 
6  Canaan.... N  1 
Bradford  .K.  6 
6  Lyndon- 

ville.  K  3 
6  N.Pownal.D  14 
6  N.  Troy. ...I  11 
6  Wheelock.lv  3 
6  Sandgate..D  12 
6  Derby 

LIne..K  1 


6  Ripton _ E 

6  Leicester  .E  7 
5  Bolton  ...-F  5 
5  Wey bridge 

D  6 

5  Newark  ...L  2 
5  Georgia... E  2 
5  Wells  River 

K  6 

5  Warren  _..G  6 
5  Guildhall. .N  3 
5  S.  Lon¬ 
donderry  F  11 
5  E.PoultneyD  9 
5  Proctors- 

ville..H  10 
5  W.  Berk¬ 
shire..  G  1 
5  W.  Hart¬ 
ford..!  8 
5  W.  Con¬ 
cord.. M  4 
5  Barton 

Landlng.J  2 
5  E.  Fair- 

field . F  2 

4  Peru . F  11 

4  Grafton..!!  11 
4  S.Ryegate  .  J  6 
4  W.  Brattle- 

boro.  ...H  13 
N.  Crafts¬ 
bury..  J  3 
4  W.  Derby.  K  1 
4  Jackson¬ 
ville..  G  14 
4  Jefferson¬ 
ville.. F  8 

4  Olcott . J  8 

4  Quechee  . . !  9 
4  W.  Burke  .L  3 
4  W.  Pawlet  D  10 
4  Chester 

Depot  ..  H  11 
4  W.  Enos¬ 
burg..  G  1 
4  Panton  ...  C  5 
4  E.  Arling- 

ton..E  12 
4  Montgomery 
Center.!!  1 
4  Cuttlngs- 

vllle..F  9 
4  ChlttendenF  8 
4  E.  Hard¬ 
wick.!  4 
4  HIghgate 

Center .  .F  1 
4  WardsboroG  12 
3  Newport 

Center..  I  1 
3  Willlams- 

vllle..G  13 


8  Irasburg..J 
3  Mclndoe 

Falls  . K  5 
3  Waterbury 
Center  .  .G  4 
3  Moretown  G  5 
3  Roxbury..G  6 
8  Norton 

MU1S..M  1 
3  N.  Fer¬ 
rlsburg..  D  5 
3  E.  Wall¬ 
ingford.!’  10 
3  Hydeville.D  1C 
8  Manchester 
Depot.. E  11 
3  Morgan  ...L  1 
3  Sharon  ...!  8 
3  WatervllleG  2 
8  Middlesex  H  5 
8  Braintree  .H  7 
3  Weston  ...G  11 
3  Strafford  .!  7 
3  Hubbard- 

ton . D  8 

3  E.  Barre  ...I  6 
3  E.Georgla.E  3 
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ATLAS  OP  THE  WORLD. 


Land  area, 

8,040  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

275  sq.  m. 
Fop. ’95  2,495,315 
Population  1890. 
Male..  1,087,709 
Female  1,151,234 
Native  1,581,806 
Foreign.  657, 187 
White  .2,215,373 
African.. 22, 144 
Chinese  ....984 
Japanese  ....18 
Indian . 424 


Barnstable.. F  18 
Berkshire  ...C  2 

Bristol . E  10 

Dukes . G  12 

Essex . B  11 

Franklin  ....B  4 
Hampden._.D  4 
Hampshire.. C  4 
Middlesex... C  9 
Nantucket  ..G  14 

Norfolk . D  10 

Plymouth... E  11 

Suffolk . C  10 

C  7 


Worcester 


Pop.— Thousands. 

494  Boston..  C  10 
98  WorcesterD  7 
88  Fall  RiverF  10 
84  Lowell  ...B  9 
81  Cambridge 

CIO 

62  Lynn . C  11 

55  New  Bedford 
F  11 

52  Somerville 

C  10 

52  Lawrence  B  10 
51  Springfield  D  4 
40  Holyoke.  D  4 
34  Salem  ....B  11 
33  Brockton  D  10 
31  Chelsea  ..C  11 
30  Haverhill  A  10 
29  Malden. ..C  10 
27  Gloucester 

B  12 

27  Newton..  C  10 
27  Taunton  .E  10 
26  FltchburgB  7 
20  Waltham. C  9 
20  Pittsfield. C  1 
20  Quincy  ...C  11 
19  N.AdamsC  4 
18  Everett  ..C  10 
16  Northamp- 

ton..C  4 
16  Chicopee  D  4 
16  BrooklineC  10 
15  Marlboro. C  8 
15  Newbury  port 
A  11 

14  Medford.  C  10 
14  Woburn.. C  10 
12  Melrose  ..C  10 
12  HydeParkD  10 
11  Beverly  ..B  11 
11  Clinton. ..C  8 
11  Weymouth 

D  11 

10  Peabody  .B  10 
10  Westfield  D  3 
10  AtnesburyAll 
9  Framingham 

9  Milford. ..D  8 
9  Gardner... B  7 
9  Natick  ....C  9 
8  Adams. ...B  2 
8  Spencer  ...C  6 
8  Marblehead 

C  11 

7  Danvers... B  11 
7  Plymouth. E  12 
7  LeomlnsterB  7 
7  Webster.. D  7 
7  Wakefield. B  10 

7  Ware  . D  6 

6  Stoneham.C  10 

6  Athol . B  5 

6  Revere... .F  4 
6  Arlington  C  10 
5  Attleboro.  E  9 
5  Greenfield  B  4 
5  Westboro.  C  8 
5  Chicopee 

Falls.. D  4 
5  Graf  ton...  D  8 
5  Franklin.. D  9 
5  Methuen ..B  10 
5  Rockland. D  11 
5  Hudson.. .C  8 
5  Province- 

town..  D  14 
5  Great  Bar- 

rington.D  1 
5  Northbridge 

D  8 

5  Turners  Falls 
B  5 

4  Easthampton 
C  4 

4  WInchendon 

4  Milton  ....C  10 
4  Middleboro 

E  11 

4  Reading. ,.B  10 
4  Rockport  .B  12 
4  Whitman. D  11 
4  N. Attleboro 

E  9 

1  Easton. ...D  10 
4  Concord  ,.C  9 

4  Orange _ B  5 

4  Southbridge 

D  6 

4  Globe  Village 


•HOIIJ 


'•  l-'JUu,. 


4  Lee . C  1 

4  Norwood  -D  10 
4  Monson.-.D  5 
4  NewtonvJlle 

G  2 

4  Bradford ,.B  10 
4  Walnut  Hill 

D  10 

3  Mansfield  .D  10 
3  Winchester 

C  10 

3  BlackstoneD  8 
3  Sutton. ...D  7 
3  Nantucket  G  14 
3  Swampscott 

Cll 

3  HopklntonD  8 
3  Renfrew  ..B  2 
3  W.NewtonC  10 
3  Amherst  ..C  4 


Pop.— Thousands 

3  Fairhaven  F  11 
3  Merrick... D  4 
3  Harwich  ..F  14 
3  Maynard  ..C  9 
3  Newton 

Center..G  2 
3  Holliston  .D  9 
3  Millbury..  D  7 
3  Dedham... D  10 
3  Falmouth. F  12 
3  N.Brookfleld 

3  Wellesley  .C  9 
3  W.Fitchburg 
B  7 

J  Holden. ...C  7 
2  Ashland... D  9 
2  Millville  ..D  8 
2  Palmer.... D  5 
2  Shelburne 

Falls. .B  4 
2  BrookfleldD  6 
2  Dalton  ....C  2 
2  Abington.  D  11 
2  N. Abington 

D  11 

2  AuburndaleC  9 
2  Hanover.. D  11 

2  Barre . C  6 

2  Lancaster. C  8 
2  Ashburnham 
B  7 

2  Lenox  ....  C  I 
2  Attleboro 

Falls. .E  9 
2  Warren  ...D  6 
2  Groton. ...B  8 
2  W.BoylstonC  7 
2  N. Andover 

Depot..  B  10 
2  Needham  .C  10 
2  Hingham..D  11 
2  I)lghton...E  10 
2  Ludlow  ...D  5 
2  Marshfield  D  12 
2  Cohasset ..D  11 
2  Newton  High¬ 
lands..  G  2 
2  Coleraln  ..B  4 
2  Kingston.. E  12 
2  E.  Long 

Meadow. D  5 
2  W. Brookfield 
#*t  D  6 
2  Norwell..-D  11 
2  Hyannls...F  13 
2  E.PepperellB  8 
2  Williams  town 
B  2 

2  Pepperell  .B  8 
1  Manchester 

B  12 

1  Swansea..  F  10 
1  Shrewsbury  ^ 

1  Three  Rivers 
D  5 

1  Hubbardston 
C  7 

1  ThorndikeD  5 
1  Baldwinsvllle 
B  6 

1  Sandwich.E  13 
1  Orleans  ...E  14 
1  BondsvllleD  5 
1  Maple  Grove 

1  E.  Brookfield 
D  6 

1  Hingbam 

Center.. D  11 
1  Somerset..  F  10 
1  S.  Natick  .D  9 
1  Cherry 

Valley.. C  7 
1  Uxbridge. D  8 
1  Hopedale  .D  8 
1  Montague.  B  4 
1  Oakdale... C  7*~ 
1  Cottage  Citjr  ^ 

1  Avon . D  10 

1  Freetown.  E  10 
1  Lexington  C  9 
1  Leicester.. C  7 
1  Mittineague 

D  4 

1  Wllllmansett 
D  4 

1  Wilmington 

C  10 

1  Charlemont 

B  3 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Wellesley 

Hills.. C  9 
9  Belchertown 

C  5 

9  BlackintonB  2 
9  Conway  ..  C  4 
9  Plainville.D  9 
9  W.  Stock- 

bridge. .C  1 
9  W.Wareham^ 

9  Erving  ....B  5 

9  Hull . C  11 

9  StockbridgeC  1 
9  Salisbury.  A  11 
9  New  Salem  B  5 
9  Norfolk...D  9 

9  Gill . B  4 

9  Cheshire..  B  2 
9  Shirley. ...B  8 
8  WrenthamD  9 
8  HuntingtonD  3 
8  E.DouglassD  8 
8  Fiskdale  ..D  6 
8  Littleton 
Common. .B  9 

8  Mlllis . D  9 

8  N.MIddleboro 
E  11 

8  Rehoboth.E  9 
8  Vineyard 

Haven. .G  12 
8  Wareham.F  12 
8  W.  Warren  D  6 
8Zylonite..B  2 
8  Nahant....C  11 
7  Hinsdale..  C  2 
7  S.  Yarmouth 

F  14 

7  Bedford... C  10 
7  Highlandville^ 

7  W.  HIngham 
D  11 

7  Wilbraham  D  5 

7  Dover . D  9 

7  Chiltonvllle 

7  N.Amber8tC  4 
7  W.  Acton  .C  8 
6  N  Uxbrldj'e  ^ 

6  TempletonB  6 
6  Menaon...D  8 
6  Rochester  E  11 
6  Eastham..E  15 

6  Cotuit . F  13 

6  Douglass. .D  8 
1  Mattapolsett 

F  11 

6  N.  Rehobo  th 
E  10 

6  S.  Acton  ..C  9 
6  E.  Templeton 

B  6 
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BOSTON. 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Back  Bay  Park 
B  6 

Base  Ball 

Grounds..  .B  7 
Baxter  Square 
G  8 

Blackstone 

Square . D  7 

Boston  Com¬ 
mon. ..E  4 
Boston,  Revere 
Beach  &  Lynn 
R.R.Depot.H  4 
Boston  &  Maine 
R.  R.  (Union 
Station)... .F  2 
Charles  Bank  E  2 
Chester  Square 
D  7 

Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  . B  7 

City  Hall . F  4 

City  Hospital  D  8 
City  Square.. F  1 
Copley  Square^  ^ 

Court  House. F  8 
Court  House.  H  8 
Custom  House 

G  3 

Fort  Hill  Square 
G  4 

Franklin  Square^ 

Haymarket 

Square.. G  8 
Home  for  Aged 
Women. .D  3 
Horae  for  Desti¬ 
tute  Children 
D  8 

LinwoodPk..A  9 
Loulsburg 

Square . E  3 

Mass.  Char. 

Mech.Ass’n  C  6 
Mass.  Gen.  Hos¬ 
pital.  ,E  3 
Municipal  Court 
B  9 

Museum  of  Fine 
Arts..D  5 
New  Court 

House.. F  8 
New  Public 

Library. .D  5 
New  State 

Hou8e..F  8 
NewYork  &New 
England  R.  R. 
Terminal 
Grounds... H  5 
Old  Colony  De¬ 
pot. .G  5 
Old  Colony  De- 
pot(Prov.Div.) 

E  5 

Old  State  House 
G  3 

Orchard  ParkD  9 
Pemberton 

Square.. F  8 
Post  Office.. _G  4 
Public  Garden 

E  4 

Public  Library 
E  5 

Public  Library  ^ 

Record  of  Deeds 
F  4 

Soldiers’  Monu¬ 
ment. .E  4 
St.  Vincent 
Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum. .C  8 
State  House  .F  4 
Suffolk  County 
Jail.. E  3 
Telegraph  Hill 

H  8 

Union  Park..E  6 
United  States 
Court  HouseG4 
United  States 
Navy  Yard.G  1 
Washington 

Park..B  10 
Wlnthrop 

Square..  F  1 
Worcester 

Square.. D  7 


IUSINESS 

DISTRICT. 


Albion . 

F, 

fi 

Allen . . 

K 

2 

Ark . 

F 

4 

Arlington  .. 

1) 

4 

Ashland  PI. 

K 

6 

Asylum _ 

.F 

6 

Atlantic  Av.G 

4 

Auburn . 

F, 

2 

Avon  PI - 

K 

4 

Bartlett  .... 

u 

3 

Barton  .... 

. E 

2 

Battery . G 

Batterymarch 

2 

Beach  . 

F 

5 

Beacon . 

E 

4 

Beaver . 

1) 

4 

Bedford. ... 

F 

4 

Belcher .... 

G 

4 

Bennett _ 

F 

5 

Beverly .... 

F 

2 

Billerica  ... 

K 

2 

Blackstone . 

F 

3 

Blossom  ... 

.E 

8 

Bowdoln... 

.  K 

3 

Bowker .... 

F 

3 

tfoylston ... 

C 

5 

Bradford . . . 

.E 

G 

Branch . E 

Brattle  Dock 

4 

Square  . 

.F 

8 

Brighton... 

.E 

2 

Brimmer... 

f 

4 

Bristol . 

F 

G 

Broad  . 

G 

3 

Bromfleld .. 

F 

4 

Bulflncli  ... 

F 

3 

Cambridge. 

.E 

3 

Cambridge  Av 

Canal . 

F 

2 

Carver . E 

Castle . E 

Causeway...F 

Central . G 

Chambers ..  E 

Change . G 

Chapman  ...E  6 
Chardon  ....F  3 

Charles . E  3 

Charlestown  F  3 

Charter . G 

Chatham  ...G  3 
Chauney  ....F  4 

Chestnut ...  E  4 
Clark  .......G  2 

Clinton . G  3 


i 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


10 


11 


i(urn 


i cm  \ Wmirf/  ! 
‘bar^ent*  II  har) 


&UTn^sf 

[ajmkrket/. 


^Commercial)  Wlum/s, 

sms 

Wmm 

Wim 


wmcoii 

1_3Ri6gp  II 


/■ill',  Jl  'tarf.  ,  ? 

r&frlc'dr/C  Wjidrf&Z' 

mm 


Soldiers  Monument  °// 


4  BOSTOJT 


COMMON, 


FREIGHT  TERM. 


BOSTON 
WHARF  . 

co.  // 


'ALBANY, 


(elegrnptjjmi 


h^UlCIPA 


OUTLINE  MAP 
OF 

BOSTON 

(Portion  8Vown  «o 
M»in'M»p 

In  8olld  Color.) 


the  Main  Portion 


irnanE 


BOSTON 


,u..,  '  A 


Explanation 


Id  Harbors 


Railroads 


J 

\Ctuinci/B 


Street  Car  Lines 


STATUTE  MILE. 


KILOMETRES. 
]  Kll. 


copyright,  law,  bT  E..J.  McN.ii,  H  an. 


Ccpyrlpbl.  1885,  b(  Sud.  McN.ll,  i  Oo. 


1 


3 


3 


4 


5 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Business  District. 


Cobb . E  6 

Columbia... F  5 
Columbus  Av.C7 
Commerce.. G  3 
Commercial  G  2 
Commonwealth 
Av._.B  5 
Congress.... G  4 

Cooper . G  2 

Cotting . E  2 

Court . F  3 

Cove . G  5 

Croton . E  6 

Custom . G  4 

Davis . F  6 

Decatur . F  6 

Detonshire.G  4 

Doane . G  3 

Dover . E  6 

Dwight . E  6 

East . G  5 

Eliott . E  5 

Emerald _ 

F, 

6 

Endicott ... 

F 

2 

Essex  . . 

F 

f> 

Exchange.. 

-G 

3 

Exchange  PIG 

4 

Fay . 

F, 

6 

Fayette  .... 

E 

5 

Federal _ 

<4 

4 

Ferry . . 

(4 

3 

Fleet . 

<4 

2 

Florence  ... 

F 

6 

Franklin _ 

(4 

4 

Friend . 

F 

2 

Fruit . 

K 

3 

Fulton . . 

.G 

3 

Furnace _ 

(4 

5 

Garden . 

3 

Genesee.  . 

F 

6 

Green . 

F 

3 

Gridley . 

G 

4 

Grove _ 

K 

3 

Hamilton  ... 

(4 

4 

Hancock . . . 

F 

3 

Hanover .... 

F 

3 

Hanson . 

K 

ft 

Harris . . 

<4 

2 

Hartford _ 

(4 

4 

Harvard _ 

F 

b 

Haverhill  ... 

F 

2 

Havley . 

F 

4 

Hawkins .... 

F 

3 

High . 

<4 

4 

Hollis . 

K 

5 

Howard  .... 

F 

3 

Hudson _ 

F 

5 

Hull . 

G 

0 

India . 

(4 

4 

Indiana _ 

F 

ft 

Irving . 

K 

3 

Jov . . 

F 

3 

Kilby . 

G 

3 

Kirkland... 

h: 

0 

Kneeland  . . 

F 

5 

La  Grange. 

F 

5 

Lancaster.. 

F 

2 

Lime _ 

F 

4 

Lincoln  .... 

F 

5 

Livingston. 

.E 

2 

Lowell . 

K 

2 

Lucas . 

K 

ft 

F 

3 

McLean _ 

K 

3 

Margin . 

K 

3 

Margin . 

(4 

2 

Mason . 

F 

4 

Mather . 

F 

2 

Mechanic .. 

(4 

3 

Medford  ... 

F 

2 

Melrose  .... 

F 

b 

Merrimac . . 

F 

3 

Middlesex  . 

F 

6 

Milford _ 

F 

6 

Milk . 

F 

4 

Milton . 

.F 

2 

Minot . 

F, 

2 

Moon . 

<4 

2 

Motts . 

F 

6 

Mt.  Vernon 

.F 

4 

Mt.  Washing- 

ton  Ave. . 

G 

5 

Myrtle . 

F 

3 

Nashua . 

F 

2 

Nassau . 

F 

5 

Norman _ 

F 

3 

North . 

G 

3 

N.  Anderson  E 

3 

N.  Bennet  . 

(4 

2 

N.  Center.. 

(4 

3 

N.  Charles  . 

F 

2 

N.  Market . 

(4 

3 

N.  Russell  . 

h: 

3 

Ohio . 

f 

6 

Oliver . 

G 

4 

Oneida _ 

F 

6 

Oswego  .... 

F 

6 

Otis . 

F 

4 

Park . 

1*' 

4 

Pannenter. 

(4 

2 

Pearl . 

(4 

4 

Perkins _ 

<4 

4 

Phillips  .... 

F 

3 

Pinckney  .. 

F 

8 

Pitts . 

F 

3 

Pleasant  ... 

F 

b 

Poplar . 

F 

2 

Porter . 

K 

5 

Portland  .. 

F 

2 

Prince . 

(4 

2 

Prospect .. 

.  F 

3 

Purchase  .. 

<4 

4 

Richmond  . 

G 

3 

Ridgeway 
Lane . 

F 

3 

River . 

.F 

4 

Rochester . 

F 

ti 

Salem . 

G 

2 

Salutation  . 

.G 

2 

School . 

F 

4 

Seneca . 

F 

« 

Sheafe  . 

(4 

2 

Snow  Hill.. 

(4 

2 

Somerset  .. 

.F 

3 

S.  Anderson  E 

3 

S.  Market  .. 

G 

3 

S  Russell.. 

F, 

3 

Spring . 

F 

2 

Spruce . 

K 

4 

St.  Charles. 

F, 

ft 

Staniford  .. 

F 

3 

State  . 

(4 

3 

Stillman  ... 

F 

2 

Sudbury  ... 

F 

3 

Summer _ 

F 

4 

Temple  .... 

F 

3 

Temple  PL. 

.F 

4 

Tennyson .. 

F 

5 

Thayer  PI. . 

F 

7 

Tllleton.... 

(4 

2 

Tremont  .. 

1*' 

4 

Troy . 

F 

ft 

Tyler . 

K 

5 

Village . 

K 

6 

Union  . 

F 

3 

Unity . 

(4 

2 

Utica . 

F 

5 

Wall . 

F 

2 

Walnut . 

K 

4 

W  altliam... 

K 

ft 

W  arrenton . 

.F 

5 

Washington  E 

7 

Water . 

G 

4 

Waverly ... 

(4 

5 

Way . 

K 

6 

West . 

F 

4 

W.  Cedar  .. 

K 

8 

Winchester 

K 

0 

Winter . 

F 

i 

Wlnthrop.. 

-G 

4 
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ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 


RHODE  ISLANO 


Land  area, 

1,085  sq.  m. 
Water  area. 

165  sq.  m. 
Pop. ’95...  384,758 
Male  ....187,500 
Female.  197,  ir 
Pop.  1890. 

Native  ..239,201 
Foreign  .106,305 
White  ..  337,850 
African  ..  7,393 
Chinese . 69 


Japanese 

....5 

Indian  ... 

..  180 

COUNTIES. 

Bristol . 

K  19 

Kent* . 

K10 

Newport ...  O  20 
Providence  .E  8 
Washington  Q  9 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
145  Provi¬ 
dence.. G  15 
33  Paw¬ 
tucket.. F  16 
24  Woon¬ 
socket..  A  12 
22  Newport  .G  19 
21  Warwick.  K  16 
16  Central 

Falls. .E  16 
11  Cranston  H  14 
10  East  Prov¬ 
idence. .G  16 
7  Bristol  ...K  19 
6  Olney- 

vllle._G  14 
5  Coventry .  J 
5  Westerly.. T  2 
4  Warren.... J  19 
3  East  Green¬ 
wich. ...L  14 
3  Tiverton.. M 22 
3  Valley 

Falls..  D  16 
2  SmithflelU  D  12 
2  Manville  _.C  14 
2  Phenix  ....J  11 
2  Wake- 

Held.  .R  13 
2  Pascoag  ,_C  6 
2  Ports¬ 
mouth  ..M  20 
2  Barrington  1 18 
2  Natick  ..  ..J  13 
2  Lonsdale  .  D  16 
1  Block 

Island.  .Z  11 
1  Narragan- 
sett  Pier.S  14 
1  ChepachetD  7 
1  Arctic  ....  J  12 
1  Center- 

ville  ..K  12 
1  Ashton....  C  15 
1  Riverpoint  J  12 
1  Foster  ....F  4 
1  Slaters- 

ville..B  10 
1  Little 

Compton  P  22 
1  Wickford  .N 14 
1  Georgia- 

ville..E  13 
1  HarrisvllleC  7 
1  Peace  Dale  K 12 
1  White 

Rock..T  3 
1  Greenville  E  11 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Albion  ....C  14 
9  Anthony .  K  11 
9  Crompton  K  12 
9  Hopevalley  P  6 
9  Riverside  .H  17 
9  Apponaug  K  13 
9  Auburn... H  14 
8  Niantic  ...T  5 
8  JamestownQ17 
8  Flskevllle.  J  11 
7  CenterdaleF  13 
7  Pontiac. ...J  14 
7  Washing¬ 
ton. .K  10 

6  Hope . J  10 

6  Pawtuxet .  1 15 
6  Ashaway..  S  4 
6  N.Scituate  F  10 
6  Kingston  .  Q  12 
5  Manton.  .G  13 
5  Rum  ford  .F  17 
5  Saylesville  E  15 
5  Allenton  .  O  13 
5  S.  Ports¬ 
mouth  ..020 
4  La  Fayette  N  13 
4  Mapleville  C  8 
4  Rockville  .P  5 
4  Barrington 
Center.. J  18 
4  Potter  Hill  S  4 
4  Davisville  M  14 
4  Harmony. E  9 
4  West  Glou¬ 
cester..  D  4 
4  Forestdale  B 10 
4  S.  ScituateH  9 
3  Rockland.H  7 
3  Lime  RockD  14 
3  Wyoming.  P  7 
3  Arcadia... O  7 
3  Bristol 

Ferry.. M  20 
3  Carolina.. R  8 
3  Hillsgrove.J  14 
2  Glendale.. B  8 
2  Tiverton  Four 
Corners.. N  22 
2  Kenyon...  R  9 
2  Greene. ...K  5 
2  Hamilton  .0  14 
2  Adams- 

ville..O  24 
2  Drownville  1 17 
2  Shannock  .R  8 
2  Exeter. ...N  13 
2  Foster 

Center.. H  5 
2  Norwood  ..1 15 
2  Usquepaugh 

P  9 

2  West  Kings¬ 
ton..!)  10 
2  Summit...  K  7 
2  Charles¬ 
town. .T  7 
2  HopklntonR  4 
2  Woodvllle  Q  6 
2  Diamond 

H111..B  16 
2  Enfield. ...E  12 
2  Nooseneck 

H111..M  9 
1  Nayatt- 

polnt.J  17 
1  SlocumvIlleP13 
IS.  Foster.. G  6 
1  Oak  Lawn  1 13 
1  Potowo- 

mut..L  13 
1  Watch  H111V  3 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 
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CONNECTICUT 


Land  area, 

4,845  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

145  sq.  m. 

Pop . 746,258 

Male  ....369,538 
Female  .376,720 
Native  ..562,657 
Foreign  183,601 
White... 733, 438 
African  .  12,302 
Chinese ....  272 
Japanese  ....18 
Indian . 228 


COUNTIES. 

Fairfield  ....E  10 
Hartford  ...K  4 
Litchfield  ..  F  3 
Middlesex.. M  7 
New  Haven .  J  7 
New  London  R  7 

Tolland . O  4 

Windham.. _S  3 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

81  New  HavenI  8 
53  Hartford. L  4 
49  Bridgeport 

F  10 

29  WaterburyH6 
22  Meriden..  K  6 
19  New  Britain 
K  5 

18  Norwalk  .1)  10 
17  Danbury. D  8 
16  Norwicn.lt  6 
16  Stamford  C  11 
14  New  London 

10  Ansonia..S  8 
10  Greenwich 

B  11 

10  Windham  Q  5 
9  MiddletownL  6 
9  TorringtonG  4 
9  Vernon. ...N  3 
9  Willi  mantle 

Q  4 

8  Manchester 

M  4 

8  Rockville  _N  3 

7  Bristol . I  5 

7  Enfield  ...M  2 
7  StoningtonT  8 
7  Killingly.  _T  3 
7  South  Nor¬ 
walk. ..D  11 
7  Putnam  ...S  2 
6  Naugatuck H  7 
6  Thompson  T  2 
6  Groton  ...R  8 
6  Southington 

J  6 

5WInsted..H  2 
5  Thompson- 

vflle-.M  2 
5  Portland.. L  6 
5  Plainfield  .S  5 
5  Orange  ...H  9 
5  Stafford... P  2 
4  Branford  .K  9 
4  K.  HartfordL  4 
4  Birmingham 

G  8 

4  Wallingford 

4  HuntingtonG  9 
4  New  Milford 

D  6 

4  Hamden... J  8 
4  Fairfield.  F  10 
4  Milford  ...II 10 
4  Westport  .E  10 
4  Newtown. E  7 
3  Glastonbury 

M  5 

3  Salisbury  _D  2 
3  Farmington 

J  4 

3  Seymour  .11  8 
3  Taftville  ..R  6 
3  Suffield  ...L  2 
3  New  Hartford 
II  3 

3  Griswold.. S  6 
3  Mystic  ....S  8 
3  Windsor  ..L  3 
3  Colchester  O  6 
3  Guilford. ..L  9 
3  Windsor 

Locks. .L  2 
3  New  Canaan 

D  10 

3  W.  Haven. I  9 
3  Waterford  Q  8 
3  Brooklyn  _S  4 
3  Stratford  .G  10 

3  Berlin . K  5 

3  E.  HaddamN  7 
3Pre8ton...S  6 
3  Canton..  . J  3 
3  Collinsvillel  3 
3  W.WInstedH  2 
2  Stafford 

Springs.. P  2 
2  Montville  .C  7 

2  Bethel . D  8 

2  WatertownG  5 
2  WoodstockS  2 
2  Darien  ....D  11 
2  Wethersfield 
L  4 

2  Ridgefield  D  9 
2  South  Man¬ 
chester..  M  4 
2  Sharon. ...D  3 
2  Haddam  ..M  7 
2  E.  Lyme...P  8 

2  Essex . O  8 

2  Jewett  CityS  6 
2  Plainvllle.. J  5 
2  Cromwell  .L  6 
2  Shelton... II  8 
2  W.HartfordK  4 
2  Cheshire.  .J  7 
2  Coventry  .O  4 
2  Simsbury  .K  3 
2  N.  Haven  .J  8 
2  Woodbury  F  6 
2  South  Wind¬ 
sor. .L  3 
2  Wilton  ....D  10 
2  N.  Grosve- 
nor  Dale..D 
2  Lebanon  ..P  5 
2  WashingtonE  5 
2  Moosup  ...T  4 
2  Norfolk.  ..F  2 
2  Redding. ..E  9 
2  Wauregan  T  4 
2  Plantsvllle  J  6 
2  Greenville  R  6 
2  Glldersleeve 
M 


Pop.— Tfconian&i. 

1  Saybrook  O  9 
1  Pomfret  ..S  3 
1  N.Stonlngton 
S  7 

1  Trumbull  .F  9 
1  UnlonCityH»7 
1  Madison  ..M  9 
1  Somers.... N  2 

1  Kent . D  4 

1  Union ville  J  4 
1  KenslngtonK  5 
1  BloomfleldK  3 
1  BurlingtonH  4 
1  Danielson. T  4 
1  Chester... N  7 
1-Clinton  ...M  9 
l  DeepRiverN  8 
1  Granby... .K  2 
1  SandyHookF7 
1  Southport  F  10 
1  Forestvllle  I  5 
1  Mansfield  .P  3 
1  S.CoventryP  4 
1  Ledyard...S  7 

l  Avon . J  4 

1  Barkhamsted 
I  2 

1  Westville..I  8 
1  E.  HamptonN  6 
1  Staffordville 

P  2 

1  Colebrook.G  2 
l  Canaan.... E  1 
1  Southbury  F  7 
1  Warehouse 

Point. ,M  2 
1  Rockyhlll.L  5 
1  VoluntownT  6 
1  Litchfield  _F  4 
l  Sterling...T  5 
1  Hebron.... O  5 
1  Tolland  ...O  3 
1  MiddlefleldL  7 
1  Easton  ....E  9 
1  Terryvll'e.  I  5 
1  HigganumM  7 
1  Goshen.  ..G  3 
l  ThomastonH  5 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Roxbury-.F  6 
9  Broad  Brook 
M  2 

9  Moodus  ...N  6 
9  N.GuilfordK  8 
9  Lakeville  .D  2 
9  Grosvenor 

Dale..S  2 

9  Lyme . O  8 

9  Noank  ,...S  8 
8  Niantic....Q  8 
8  E.KilllnglyT  3 
8  Mt  Carmel  J  7 
8  Saugatuck  E  11 
8  W.  Suffield  L  2 
8  K.NorwalkE  11 
7  Somerville  N  2 
7  Stony  Creek 

7  Plymouth. H  5 
7  PoquonockL  3 
7  South  Wind¬ 
ham..  Q  5 
6  Central  Vil¬ 
lage. .S  4 
6  Norwlch- 

town..Q  6 
6LImerock.D  2 
6  Hazard villeM  2 
6  MontoweseJ  8 
G  Killingsworth 
M  8 

6  WestbrookN  9 
6  Glen vi lie.. B  11 
6  Ivory  ton..  N  8 
5  Cornwall.. E  3 
5  Long  Hill. .F  9 
5  Durham  ..L  7 
5  Columbia  .O  5 
5  Yalesville.J  7 
5  Rowayton  D  11 
5  Coscob  ....B  11 
5  Sharon  Valley 
D  3 

5  Pine  Meadow 
I  3 


5  Falls  Village 
E  2 

5  BlackRockF  10 
5  Ore  Hill. ..D  2 
5  Hamburg  .0  8 
5Naubuc...M  4 
5  Uncasville  Q  7 
5  Mechanics- 

ville..T  2 
5  Oakville  ..G  6 
5  E.  Berlin.. K  5 
5  Mianus  ....C  11 
5  New  Preston 
E  5 

5  Beacon  Falls 

H  7 

5  Brookfield  E  7 
5  Brookfield 

Center.. E  7 
5  Burnside. .M  4 
4’  Chesterfield 

P  7 

4  N.BranfordK  8 
4  Washington 
Depot. .E  5 
4  N. Wilton. D  10 
4  Bethany  ...I  7 
4  Hampton  .R  4 
4  S.Woodstock 
S  2 

4  Scitico.  ...N  2 
4  Scotland  ..R  5 
4  Hotchkiss- 

ville..G  6 
4  Glasgo  ....T  6 
4  Milldale  ...  J  6 
4  Northford  K  8 
4  WinnlpaukD  10 
4  Yantic  ,_..G  6 
4  BozrahvilleQ  6 

4  Baltic . R  5 

4  Oxford  ....G  7 
4  Buckland  _M  4 
4  Chaplin  ...0  4 
4  Hartland...!  2 
4  Mansfield 

Center.. Q  4 
4  Centerbrook 

O  8 

4  HarwintonH  4 
4  Pleasant 

Valley.. I  2 
4  Riverton  _H  2 
3  Eastford  ..Q  8 
3  E.  Canaan.F  1 
3  Tariffville  K  3 
3  WatervilleH  6 
3  S.  Britain. .F  7 
3  RidgAiry  C  8 
3  Botsford  ..F  8 
3  Rainbow.. K  2 
3  W.CornwallD3 

3  Salem . P  7 

3  Cannon  ...D  9 
3  S.  WUllngton 
r  P  3 
3  Fitchville  Q  6 
3  Canterbury!*  5 
3  Melrose  ...N  2 
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NEW  YORK 


Land  area, 

47,620  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

1,550  sq.  m. 

Pop . 5,997,853 

Male  ...2,976,893 
Female  .3,020,960 
Natives  4,426,803 
Foreignl.571,050 
White  .  5,923,952 
African  . .  70,092 
Chinese  . . .  2,935 
Japanese  ....148 
Indian . 726 


COUNTIES. 


Albany  . 

H  18 

Allegany  . . 

.  I  5 

Broome _ 

I  12 

Cattaraugus  I  3 

Cayuga  .... 

G  10 

Chautauqua 

.1  1 

Chemung . . 

.1  9 

Chenango  . . 

H  13 

Clinton.  ... 

A  19 

Columbia . . 

.1  19 

Cortland . . . 

H  11 

Delaware.. . 

I  15 

Dutchess  . . 

.  J  18 

Erie . 

.G  3 

Essex . 

,C  18 

Franklin... 

.B  17 

Fulton . 

F  16 

Genesee  ... 

.F  5 

Greene . 

.  I  17 

Hamilton  .. 

E  16 

Herkimer  . 

F  15 

Jefferson  .. 

.C  12 

Kings . 

D  4 

Lewis . 

D  13 

Livingston 

G  6 

Madison  .. 

G  13 

Monroe.... 

.F  6 

Montgom- 

ery . 

G  16 

New  York 

.C  4 

Niagara.. . . 

.F  3 

Oneida _ 

F  13 

Onondaga  . 

.G  11 

Ontario  . . . 

G  8 

Orange _ 

A  2 

Orleans . 

F  5 

Oswego  . . . . 

E  11 

Otsego . 

H  15 

Putnam  .... 

A  4 

Queens  .... 

.D  4 

Rensselaer 

G  19 

Richmond . 

D  3 

Rockland  . . 

B  3 

Saratoga. . . 

.F  18 

Schenec- 

tady . 

G  17 

Schoharie. . 

H  16 

Schuyler . . . 

H  9 

Seneca . 

.G  9 

Steuben  ... 

.  I  7 

St.  Law- 

rence  .... 

.B  14 

Suffolk . 

C  7 

Sullivan.... 

J  15 

.1  10 

Tompkins  . 

H  10 

Ulster . 

.J  17 

Warren  .... 

E  18 

Washington  F  19 

Wayne . 

.F  8 

WestchesterB  4 

Wyoming . . 

G  5 

Yates . 

.G  8 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

1515  New  York 
C  4 

806  Brooklyn 

D  4 

256  Buffalo.  G  2 
134  Rochester 

95  Albany..  H  19 
88  Syracuse  Gil 
61  Troy  ....  G  19 
44  Utica  .  .  ..F  14 
35  Binghamton 
I  12 

32  Yonkers. C  4 
31  Elmira  ...I  9 
31  Long  Island 
Clty..C  4 
26  Auburn.. G  10 
23  Newburg  A  3 
23  Cohoes. ..G  19 
22  Poughkeep¬ 
sie. .A  4 
22  Oswego.  _E  10 
21  Kingston.  J  17 
20  Schenectady 
G  18 

17  Amsterdam 

G  18 

16  New  Bright¬ 
on. .D  3 
16  Jamestown  1 2 
16  LockportF  4 
15  Rome  ...  F  13 
15  Watertown 

1  D12 
14  Staplelbn  I)  3 
14  Gloversville 
F  17 

13  West  Troy 

12  Middletown 
A  2 


12 11.10k, 


hHf  Iwif!  \ 


_ 


Pop.— Thousand,. 

12  Saratoga 
Springs  .F  !c 
12  Ogdensburg 
B  14 

11  Ithaca  ...H  10 
U  Hornellsville 
I  7 

11  Mount 

Vernon.. C  4 
11  Lansingburg 
G  19 

10  Hudson... I  18 
10  Peekskill  B  4 
10  Glens  Falls 

F  19 
9  Dunkirk  . H  1 
9  Sing  Sing  _ .  B  4 
9  Port  JervlsB  1 
9  Little  FallsG  15 
9  Cortland.. H  ll 
9  Corning...  I  8 
8  Flushing.. C  4 
8  New  Rochelle 
C  5 

8  Johnstown 

Q  17 
8  Geneva...  G  8 

7  Glean . I  4 

7  GreenbushH  19 
7  Batavia... G  5 
7  TonawandaG  3 
7  Hoosick  Falls 
G  19 

7  PlattsburgA  19 
6  Oneonta .  H  14 
6  Owego  ...  I  11 
6  Seneca  Falls 

G  9 

6  Oneida...  F  13 
6  Canandaigua 
G  7 

6  Niagara  Falls 
F  2 

5  Jamaica.. C  4 
5  Port  Chester 
C  5 

5  Norwich.. H  13 
5  HaverstrawB  3 
5  Malone  ...A  17 
5  Catskill....I  18 
5  HempsteadD  5 
5  North  Ton- 
awanda.F  3 
5  West  New 
Brighton.. D  3 
5  Albion....  F  5 
4  Medina  ...F  4 

4  Lyons _ F  9 

4  Whitehall  E  19 
4  Suspension 
Bridge  .  F  2 
4  Waterloo. G  9 
4  Matteawan  A  4 
4  Penn  Yan  H  8 
4  Saugerties  I  17 

4  Fulton _ F  11 

4  Waverly ..  J  10 
4Nyaok....B  4 

4  I  lion . G  14 

4  White  Plains 
B  5 

4  Potsdam  .  B  14 
4  Dansville.H  6 
4  Glen  Cove  C  5 
4  BrockportF  5 
4  Wappinger’s 
Falls.. A  4 
4  Salamanca  I  4 
4  FishkiU-on- 
tbe-HudsonA  4 
4  West  Chester 
C  4 

4  Tarrytown  B  4 
4  Ballston  Spa 

G  18 

4  Water fordG  19 
3  Gouverneur 

C  13 

3  Herkimer  G  15 
3  Wellsville.I  6 
3  Fredonia.  H  2 

3  Bath  . . I  8 

3  Sag  HarborB  8 
3  Warsaw...  G  5 
3  Baldwinaville 
F  10 

3  HuntingtonC  5 
3  Homer. ..H  ll 
3  Goshen  ...A  2 
3  Sandy  Hill  F  19 
3  Ellenvllle. .  A  2 
3  Fort  Plain  G  16 
3  Newark... F  8 

8  Whitestone  C  4 
3  Canastota  G  12 
3  Le  Roy....G  6 
3  Mechanics 

ville  ....G  18 
3  Cooperstown 
It  15 

3  Greenport  B  8 

3  Clyde . F  9 

3  Canton  . . .  B  14 
3  Tottenville  D  3 
3  Fairport.  .F  7 
8  Patcnogue  C  7 
3  Low  ville.  D  13 
2  PortHenryC  19 
2  Irvington. B  4 
2  Walton.... I  14 
2  Frankfort  F  14 
2  AmityvilleD  5 
2  Bay  Shore.  D  6 
2  Far  Rock- 

away.D  5 
2Geneseo..G  6 
2  Mount 

Morris.. G  6 
2  Carthage  .D  13 
2  Ticonderoga 

D  19 

2  Addison... I  8 
2  Granville  _E  19 
2  Walden... A  3 
2  Palmyra  .  F  8 
2  Keeseville  B  19 
2  Canajoharie 

G  16 

2  Dobbs  Ferry 

C  4 

2  Canisteo  ..I 


2  Allegany  ..I 
2  Port  Jeffer- 


I  4 


2  Athens  ....  I  18 
21lWaterville  G  13 
2  Riverhead  C  I 
2  Babylon  . .  D  6 
2  Wood  Haven 
D  4 

2  Attica  ....G  5 
2  Cazenovia  G  12 
2  Westfield.. I  1 
2  Chatham  .H  19 
2  Camden... F  12 
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Streets. 

Cutler  lane.  E  9 

Delaney . F  6 

DePeysters  ct. 

E  10 

Desbrosses.C  7 

Dey . D  9 

Division  ....F  7 
Dominick . .  C  7 

Dover . F  9 

Dovers . E  8 

Downing... .C  6 

Duane .  D  8 

Dutch . E  9 

E.  BroadwayF  8 

East . H  6 

E.  Houston  .G  6 

Eighth . D  5 

Eldridge  ....F  6 
Elizabeth  ..E  6 

Elm  . E  8 

Essex  . G  6 

Exchange  pi.  DlO 

Ferry . E  9 

Fletcher _ E  lJ 

Forsyth _ F  6 

Frankfort  ..E  9 
Franklin  ..D  8 
Franklin  al.  D  8 

Front . E  10 

Front . H  7 

Fulton . E  9 

Gay . C  5 

Goerck . II  6 

Gold _ E  9 

Gouverneur 

lane.E  9 
Gouverneur  G  7 

Grand . F  7 

Great  Jones  E  5 
Green wich..B  5 

Grove . C  5 

Hague . E  9 

Hamilton  ...F  8 
Hanover  ....E  10 
Harrison  ....C  8 

Henry . F  8 

Hester . F  7 

Howard . D  7 

Hubert _ C  7 

Hudson . C  5 


..H 

..E 

..F 

..C 

G 


.D  9 


Jackson  . 

Jacob . 

James . 

Jay . 

Jefferson  . 

John . 

Jones . C 

Jones  al . E  5 

Jones  lane  ..E  10 

King . C  6 

LaFayette  pl.E  5 

Laight . C  I 

Leonard  ,...D  8 

Leroy . B  6 

Lewis . H  5 

Liberty . D  10 

Llspenard  ,.D  7 

Ludlow . F  6 

MacDougal.D  5 
MacDougal.I)  6 
Madison  _...F  8 
Maiden  lane.E  9 

Mall . D  9 

Margin . H  6 

Marlon . E  6 

Market . F  8 

Mechanics  al.  F  8 
Minetta  laneC  5 

Monroe . F  8 

Montgomery  G  7 

Moore . E  11 

Morris . D  10 

Morton . B  6 

Mott . E  6 

Mulberry  ...E  6 

Murray . D  9 

Nassau . E  10 

New . D  10 

New  Bowery  F  9 
New  Chambers 
E  8 


Norfolk . 

F 

6 

N.  Moore _ 

<; 

8 

Oak . 

K 

8 

Oliver . . 

F 

8 

Orchard _ 

F 

6 

Park . 

F 

8 

Park  pi . 

I) 

9 

Park  Row... 

E 

9 

Pearl . 

8 

Pelham . 

G 

8 

Perry . 

B 

5 

Pike . 

F 

8 

Pitt . . 

G 

6 

Platt  . 

10 

Prince . 

l> 

6 

Reade  . 

1> 

8 

Rector . 

.1)  10 

Ridge . 

G 

6 

RIvmgton  . 

.F 

fi 

Roosevelt. . 

K 

8 

Rose . 

K 

9 

Rutgers  ... 

G 

7 

Scammel.. . 

G 

7 

Second  ave. 

K 

4 

Sheriff . 

G 

e 

Smith . 

c 

fi 

South . 

F 

8 

S.  Fifth  ave 

I) 

6 

S.  William  . 

K 

in 

Spring . 

E 

fi 

Spruce  . 

.E 

9 

St.  Johns  laneD? 
St.  Marks  pi.  E  5 

Stanton . F  6 

Staple . D  8 

State . D  11 


Stuyvesant. 

E 

4 

Suffolk  .... 

F 

6 

Sullivan  ... 

.D 

6 

Temple  .... 

.D  10 

Thames  .... 

.D10 

Thirteenth  ave 

A 

2 

Thomas _ 

D 

8 

Thompson  . 

I) 

h 

Tlmblepl... 

.1) 

8 

Tompkins  . 

.H 

5 

Trinity  pi.  ..D  10 
”  iversit  *  ~  ‘ 


.C  7 
..D  7 
.E  10 
.D  9 


University  pl.D  4 
Valde water. E  9 

Vandam . C  6 

Varick  . . C  6 

Vcsey . D  9 

Vestry _  ~ 

Walker.... 

Wall  .... 

Warren _ 

Washington  B  5 
Washington  al. 

D  5 

Water.— _ E  10 

Watts  .".... C  7 
WaverlypL.D  5 
W.  Broadway 

ave...D  8 

West . C  6 

W.  Houston. C  6 
W.  Houston  D  6 
W.  Washington 
pl...C  5 

White . D  8 

Whitehall...E  11 
William....  E  9 

Willett . G  6 

Wooster. ...D  6 
Worth . D  8 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Aquarium  ,.D  11 
Astor  LlbraryE  5 
Audubon  Park 
A  9 

BargeOfflces  Dll 
Battery, The  D  11 
Bellevue  Hos- 

pltal.-F  2 
Blackwell’s 

Island. .B  10 
Bowling  Green^ 

Bronx  Park.B  8 
Bryant  Park  A  10 
Castle  Garden 

D  11 

Central  Market 
E  7 

Central  Park  A 10 
Chatham  Sq.  E  8 
City  Hall .  ...B  11 
City  Hall  ...  I)  9 
Claremont  Park 
A  8 

Clinton  Market 
C  7 

Cooper  Union 

E  5 

Cotton  Ex¬ 
change.  E  10 
Court  House  D  8 
Crotona  Park 

B  8 

Custom  House 
E  10 

E.  River  Park 

B  10 

Franklin  Sq.  E  9 
Fulton  Market 
E  9 

Gramercy  Park 
E  3 

Grand  Central 
Depot..  A  10 
Hanover  Sq.  E  10 
High  Bridge  A  8 
Hunters  Point 

B  10 

Hunts  Point  B  9 
Jerome  Park  A  8 
Miullson  Sq  I)  2 
Madison  Square 
Garden.. D  2 
Masonic  Tera^le^ 

Morgue,  The  F  2 
Morning  Side 

Park  .  A  9 
Morris  Park.B  8 
Mount  Morris 

Park.. A  9 
i  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 

It.  R.  Depot  B  2 
N.Y. Hospital  D  4 
Post  Office.. D  9 
Produce  Ex¬ 
change..  D  11 
Randalls  Island 
B  9 

Rlkers  Island  B9 
Riverside  Park 
A  9 

St.  Marys  Park 
B  9 

Stock  Exchange 
D  10 

Stuy vesanlSq.  E4 
I  ompklns 

Market.. E  5 
Tompkins  Sq.F  5 
Trinity  Church 
Cemetery.. A.  8 

Union  Sq . D  4 

U.S.  Sub-Treas¬ 
ury..  E  10 
Van  Cortland 

Park.. A  7 
Wards  Island  B  9 
Washington 

Arcb.D  5 
Washington 
Bridge  .A 
Washington 
Heights.. A  8 
Washington 

Markct..D  9 
Washington 

Sq.  D  5 
Woodlawn 
Cemetery.. A  7 


STREETS. 

Albany . D  10 

Allen . F  6 

Ann . D  9 

Ashland . C  4 

Astor  pi . Fi  5 

Attorney  ...G  6 

Bank . B  5 

Barclay....  D  9 
Barrow  .  .  ..C 
Battery  pi.  ..Dll 

Baxter . E  7 

Bayard . E  8 

Beach . C  8 

Beaver . E  10 

Bedford . C  5 

Beckman  ...E  9 

Benson  . E  8 

Ben  wick  ...E  7 
Bethune  ...B  5 
Birmingham  F  8 
Bleeekcr  ...C  5 
Bloomfield  .A  4 

Bogart . B  4 

Bond . E  5 

Bowery . E  5 

Bridge . Dll 

Broad  . E  11 

Broadway  ..D  2 
B  road  way..  G  7 
Broome  ....E  7 

Canal . E  7 

Cannon . II  fi 

Carlisle . I)  10 

Carmine  ....C  6 
Catherine  ..E  8 

Cedar . . . I)  10 

Center . E  8 

Chambers  ..D  8 
Charles  lane  B  5 
Charlton  ...,C  6 

Cherry . F  8 

Christie . E  6* 

Christopher. P  6 

Church . D 

City  Hall  pi.  E  8 

Clark . D  ' 

Clarkson.. .  .C 

Cliff  . K 

Clinton . G 

Clinton  ct.  ..D 
Clinton  pi.  ..D  5 
College  pi.  ..D  9 
Colll8ter  ...C  7 
Columbla...G  6 
Commerce.. C  5 
Corlears  ....H  7 
Cornelia  ._..C  5 

Cortland _ D  9 

Courtland  al.  E  7 
Crosby . E  7 


T>,  ANALLY  * 

mad  r\ r  tuc  v-'  * 


MAP  OF  THE 

Southern  Portion 


YORK  CITY. 


SCALE. 

x  x  x 


Explanation. 

Railroads - •— 

Elevated  Railroads - - 

Broadway  Cable  Road - — — 

Horse  Cars - - - 
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BROOKLYN 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Bedford  Park  G  9 
Bushwlck  Park 
B  12 

Carroll  Park  F  3 
City  Hall.... D  4 
City  Park  ...C  5 
Lefferts  Park  E  9 
Memorial  Arch 
G  6 

Navy  Yard.. C  6 
Penitentiary  H  8 
Plaza,  The.. G  6 
Post  Office. .D  4 
Prospect  Park 

H  6 

Tompkins  Park 
D  9 

Twelfth  Ward 
Park . .  F  2 
U.  S.  Navy  Hos¬ 
pital..  C  7 
University  Park 
H  7 

Washington 

Park..D  6 

STREETS. 

Adams] . D  4 

Adelphl . D  6 

Ainslie . A  8 

Amity . E  3 

Atlantic  ave.  F  7 

Baltic . E  3 

Bartlett ....  C  9 

Bay . G  2 

Bedford  ave.  D  8 

Bergen . F 

Berry . B  7 

Bo  rom  ....  E  4 

Boerum _ B 

Bolivar . D  5 

Bond . F  4 

Bridge . D  5 

Broad  way...  C  10 

Bryant . H  3 

Bush . G  2 

Bush  wick...  A  10 

Butler . F  4 

Canton . D  5 

Carlton  ave.  F  6 

Carroll . F  3 

Carroll . H  8 

Center . G  2 

Central  ave.. C  11 
Clieever  pl._E  8 

Church . G  2 

Cambridge  pi  E7 

Clarke . C  4 

Clarkson  ave  1 10 
Classon  ave.  D  7 
Clermont  ave  D  6 

Clinton . E  4 

Clinton  ave.  D  6 

Clymer . B  7 

Coles . F  3 

College  pi... D  4 
Columbia  ...G  2 
Columbia 

Heights.. C  3 
Commerce.. F  2 
Concord  ....C  5 
Congress.... E  8 
Conover  ....G  1 
Conselyea  ..A 

Cook . C 

Court . G  8 

Cranberry  ..C  4 
Creamer.... G  2 
Cumberland  D  6 

Dean . F  6 

DeBevoise  _.C  10 
DeBevolse  pi.  E  5 

Degraw . E  2 

DeKalbave.  I)  8 

Deievan . F 

Delmonicopl.C  9 

Devoe . A  9 

Dikeman....F  1 

Ditmars _ C  10 

Division  . . .  D  5 
Division  ave.  B  7 

Dock . B  4 

Douglas . F  4 

Doughty  . . . .  C  4 
Downing.... E  7 

Driggs . B 

Duffield  _ D  5 

Dwight  .  ...G  2 
Eastern  Park 

Way..  II  10 

Eighth  . G  ‘ 

Elizabeth  ..G  1 

Ellery . C  8 

Ewen . A  9 

Fifth . G  3 

First  pi . F  3 

Fleet  pi . D  5 

Floyd . C  8 

Flushing  ave.  C  9 
Fort  Greene  gl.^ 

Fourth . F  4 

Fourth  pi.  ..F  3 
Franklin  ave.E  8 

Fr  tit . C 

Fatten . F  7 

Furman . D  3 

Girdcnpl.  ..D  4 

Gerry . C 

Gold . D  5 

Gowne . F  2 

Grace  ct.  ..D  3 

Graham . A  9 

Grahan . D  7 

Grand . A  7 

Grand . a 

Grand  ave...E  7 
Gwinnett  ...C  8 

Hall . D  7 

Halleck  ....  G  2 
Hamilton  ave.F2 
Harrison...  E  3 
Harrison  ave.B  8 

Hart . D  8 

Haveinyer..A  8 
f  lay  ward....  C  8 

Henry . G  3 

IIewe8 . B  8 

Hicks . D  3 

IIii<h . C  4 

Hooper . B 

Hope . A 

Hopkins  ....C  8 

Hoyt . F 

Hudson  ave.  C  5 
Humboldt.. A  9 
H  mtlngton.G 

Hunts  al . D  4 

1  inlay  «. . F  2 

Ingraham  ..  B  10 

Irving . E  " 

Irving  pl....E  7 

Jay . C  4 

John _ ,„..B  4 

Johnson.... D  4 
Johnson  ave.  B  9 
Joralemon..D  3 

Keep . B 

Kent  ave.  ...C  7 

King  . F  1 

Ko8ciusko..D  8 
La  Fayette  ..D  5 
Lawrence...*)  4 


Streets. 

Lee  ave . B  8 

Leonard  ....A  9 

Liberty . C  4 

Livingston.. D  4 
Lorlmcr  ....  A  9 
Lorraine  ,...G  2 
Love  lane... D  4 

Luquer . F  8 

Lynch . C  8 

Madison  .... E  8 
Magnolia  av.D  12 

Main . C  4 

Marcy . A  8 

Marcyavc...B  8 
Marshall  ....B  5 
Maspethave.A  9 

Mauger . A  9 

McKibbin...B  9 
Mescrole  ....B  9 

Mlddagh . C  4 

Middleton... C  8 

Mill . G  2 

Monroe  pi... D  4 
Montague... D  3 
Montrose  ave. 

B  9 

Moore . B  9 

Morgan  ave.  A  10 

Morton . B  7 

Myrtle  ave.  .D  8 

Nassau . C  4 

Nassau  lane.C  7 

Navy . C  5 

Nelson . F  8 

N.  Hghth.-.A  8 
N.  Elliot  pi.  D  5 

N.  Fifth . A  8 

N.  First . A  7 

N.  Fourth..  A  8 
N.  Oxford... D  6 
N.  Portland 

ave.  D  6 
N.  Second... A  8 
N.  Seventh. .A  8 
N.  Sixth  ....A  8 
N.  Third  ....A  7 
N ostrand  ave. 

(i  9 

Orange . 0  4 

Otsego . G  2 

Pacific . F  6 

Park  ave.  ...C  8 
Partition.  .. F  l 


Pearl . D 

Penn . C  7 

Perclval . II  3 

Pierrepont..I)  4 
Pineapple  ..  C  4 
Plymouth.. .C  4 

Poplar . C  4 

Powers . A  9 

Preside.  t_..F  3 
President... H  8 

Prince . D  5 

Prospect  ....C  4 
Prospect  ave  II  4 

Pulaski . D  8 

Rapelye  ....  F 
Raymond  ..  D 


Reid  . 


Kemsen . D 

Richards.... G 
Roebllng  ...  B 
Rogers  ave.. H 
Rooney . B  8 


..G  1 
"  3 
2 
7 


Rush . B 

Rutledge....  C 
Ryerson  ..._D 

Sackett . F 

Sandford....C 

Sands . C 

Schenck _ D  . 

Schermerhorn 

Scholes . B  9 

Seabring  ...  F  2 

Second . F  4 

Second  pi  ...F  3 
Sedgwick... E  2 

Seigel . B  9 

Seventh  ave..  I  4 
Sidney  pi — I)  4 
Sigourney  _.G  2 

Sixth . G  3 

Sklllman...A  9 

Smith . G  3 

S.  Eighth... A  7 
S.  Eleventh  .B  7 
S.  Elliot  pi.  .E  6 

S.  Fifth . A  7 

S.  First, . A  7 

S. Fourth... A  7 
S.  Ninth....  B  7 
S.  Oxford  .E  6 
S.  Portland  ave. 

E  6 

S.  Second... A  7 

S.  Sixth . A  7 

S.  Tenth . B  7 

S.  Third  ...  A  7 
Spencer ....  D  8 
St.  Andrews  pi. 

F  9 

6t.  F»-Hx _ E  5 

St.  James  pi.  E  7 

Stagg . B  9 

State . D  3 

Steuben . C  7 

Strong  pi — E  3 

Sullivan . F  1 

Summit . F  3 

Taylor . B  7 

Ten  Eyck... A  9 

Third . F  4 

Third  |>1 . F  3 

Tiffany  pl...E  3 

Tillary . D  4 

Tompkins  pi. E  3 
Tremont ...  F  2 

Tulip  ave . I  ll 

Union .  E  2 

Union . II  8 

UDionave.-.A  8 
Van  Brunt.. E  2 
Vanderbilt  ave. 

D  6 
Vandervoort 

ave...  A  10 
Van  Dyke.. G  1 

Varet . B  9 

Verandah  pJ.E  3 

Verona . F  2 

Vine . C  4 

Wallabout...C  7 
WallaboUtpl.C  7 

Walton . C  8 

Walworth... C  8 

Warren . E  3 

Washington. D  4 
Washington 

ave.._D  7 

t Water . C  4 

Waferbury..A  10 
Waverly.-..D  6 

Whipp  e . C  9 

Whi-e . B  10 

William . F  1 

Williamsburg 

road..C  7 
Willoughby. D  5 
Willoughby 

ave...D  9 
Willow  pi.. .D  3 

Wilson . B  7 

WitherspoonD  8 

Wolcott . F  1 

Woodhull...F  3 
Wyckoff  ....E  4 
Wythe  ave.  .B  7 
York . C  4 
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BUFFALO 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Bennett  Park 
F 

Cath.Cem...H  6 

Circle, The.. I)  6 
Club  House. C  9 
Court  House  and 
City  Hall. .E  9 
Days  Park.J)  7 
D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
D  10 

Erie  Co.  Work 

Ho...C  7 
Erie  Depot.. F  9 
Fair  Grounds 
G 

Forest  Lawn 
Cem.-F 
Fort  Porter. B 
Front,  The. .B 
Highland  Park 
H  2 

La  Fayette  Sq. 

Light  House  C  10 
Hasten  Place 

F  6 

N.Y.State  Insane 
Asylum.. D  2 
N  lagara  Sq . .  E  9 
Parade,  The  H  6 
Post  Office.. E  9 
Private  Cem. 

F 

Prospect  Park 

Reservoir.  ..G 
Soldiers  Place 
E  3 

State  Arsenal 

F  8 

Union  Depot 

E  10 

U.  S.  Life  Saving 
Sta...D  10 
Washington  Sq. 

F  11 

W.  N.  Y.  &  P. 
Depot.. F  9 


STREETS. 

Abbey . 1 12 

Abbott  Corners 
H  11 

Adams . G  9 

Alabama ..  ..F  11 

Allen . E  7 

Amelia . 1 12 

Ashland  ave.D  6 

Babcock . I  10 

Baker . E  6 

Bass . I  9 

Beech . G 

Bennett . F  1 

Berlin . G 

Best . F 

Bid  well  pl.-.D 

Bond . II 

Boone . 1 12 

Bradford _ Ill 

Bristol . II  9 

Broadway..  G  8 

Brown . G  7 

Bryant  .  E  6 

BusbneU . 1 10 

Camp . G  7 

Canal . I)  9 

Carey . D  8 

Carleton.  ..  F  7 
Carolina  ....D  8 

Carroll . E 

Cayuga . G  7 

Cedar . F  9 

Chester _ F  5 

Charles . I) 

Cherry . F  7 

Ch  si  nut.... F  9 

Chicago . F  11 

Child . F  12 

Chippewa... E  8 

Church . E  9 

Churchill.... C  2 

Clay .  ..  C  1 

Clcino . I  9 

Clifton  pi...  D  7 

Clinton . F  9 

Coe  pl...r...F 

College . D  7 

Columbia. . .  E  10 
Connecticut. C  6 
Cornelia....  II  10 

Collage . D  7 

Court . D  fi 

Cypress . F  8 

Davis  ve.  ..G  2 
Delaware  avcE  8 
Delaware  pi.  E  7 

Dey . G  8 

Douglas . E  9 

Durrenberger 
pi..  .G 

Eagle . E  9 

E.  Bennett. .F  9 

E.  Ferry _ II 

E.  Market  ..E  10 
E. Summer.. F  6 

Eaton . F  6 

Edward . E 

EfTner  . C  8 

Elizabeth...  1 1  10 

Elk . F  10 

Elliott . E  8 

Elm . E 

Elmwood  avc. 

E 

Emslle . G 

Erie  . D 

Evans . D 

Exchange... E  9 
Fargo  ave...C  6 

Fifth . C  8 

Fillmore avell  8 

Folsom . F 

Fourth . C  8 

Franklin.... E  8 
Fremont  pi.  E  7 

Fulton . F  10 

Ganson . E  11 

Garden . I)  7 

Gay.... . F 

Genessee _ F 

George . G  - 

German . F  8 

Germania.... I  12 

Glor . C  T 

’Goodell . E 

Goodrich. ...E  7 

Gorham . 1 11 

Grace . 1 12 

Granger ....  F  10 

Grape . G 

Grey . G  8 

Griffin . II  10 

Guilford _ II 

Hamburg  ...G  11 
Hamilton...  G  8 
Harlow  pi...  F 

Harrison . 1 11 

Hay  ward....  F  10 
Heacock  ....G  10 

Helen . C 

Henry . ,.D 


Streets. 


Hickory . F  9 

High . F  7 

Hodge  ave.,  E  5 

Holt . I  9 

Hopkins  ....  I  12 

Howard . H  9 

Howard  ave.D  6 

Hudson . C  7 

Huron  . D  8 

Hydraulic. -.H  10 

Illinois . E  10 

Imson . I  11 

Indiana . E  10 

Inter  Park  ave. 

II  5 

Irving . E  7 

Jackson . D  9 

Jefferson.... G  7 
Jefferson  al.G  7 

Jersey . C  7 

Jones . I  9 

Johnson  pi.  D  8 

Kail . C  1 

Kane . G  7 

Katharine..  G  12 
Kentucky  ..Fll 
Kingsley  ...G  6 


Klaus  . .’ . I 

Ko8ciusko...I  7 
Lake  View 

ave...C  7 

Laux . I  9 

Lee . H  11 

Lemon . F  7 

Lewis . I  9 

LInwood*...E  fi 

Locust . F  7 

Lord . H  9 

Louisiana  ...F  10 

Lvman . I  9 

Mackinaw...  F  11 

Madison . G  9 

Main . F  5 

Mandel . G  6 

Maple . F  7 

Mariner . E  7 

Marvin . E  10 

Maryland  ...D  7 
Massachu¬ 
setts.. C  6 

Hasten . F  0 

Matthews  ...G  8 

Maurice. . I  li 

Mechanic.. .D  9 

Merry . H  9 

Metcalf . I  9 

Miami . Fll 

Michigan _ F  7 

Mill  . G  10 

Milnor . F  8 

Milton . 1 11 

Mississippi. .E  10 
Mohawk  ....E  8 

Monroe . G  9 

Montgomery 

H  9 

Moore . E  10 

Morgan . D  8 

Morrimer...G  8 
Mulberry... F  7 

Newell . I  9 

Nineteenth  .D  5 
Norris  pi  ...D  7 

North . F  6 

Northampton 

N.  Division  _F  9 

N.  Elm . F  5 

N.  Pearl . E  7 

Norton . D  9 

Norton . I  9 

Oak  . . E  8 

Oakland  ave. 

E  6 

Oneida . H  9 

Orange . F  7 

Orlando . Ill 

Park . E  7 

Park  pi . E  8 

Peabody....  II 11 

Peach . G  7 

Pearl . .  E  9 

Pennsylvania 

C  7 

Perry . F  10 

Piatti . D  2 

Pine . F  9 

Plymouth  ave. 

C  6 

Porter . G  10 

Porter  ave... C  7 

Potter . F  8 

Pratt . G  9 

Prenatt . H  11 

Prospect  ave. 

C  6 

Race . H  9 

Red  Jacket. G  10 
Rhode  Island 

C  6 
Richmond  ave. 

D  6 

Rochrerave.G  6 

Rose . G  7 

Ruffer . G  4 

Sandusky  ...F  11 
Schuyler....  II  10 

Scott . G  10 

Selkirk . II  11 

Seneca . II  10 

Seventh . B  6 

Seymour....  G  10 
Sherwood... C  5 

Sid  way . G  11 

Sixth . B  6 

South . F  11 

Southampton 

F  6 

S.  Division.. F  9 

Spring . G  9 

St.  Paul . F  6 

Staats . .*.D  8 

Stetson . I  9 

Summer  ....D  6 

Swan . E  9 

Sycamore  . .  F  8 
Tennessee  ..F  11 

Tenth . D  7 

Thomas . I  9 

Tlmon . G  6 

Tousey . G  8 

Tracy . E  8 

Troupe . 1 10 

.E  7 

Twelfth . D  7 

Union . F  9 

Vandalia.T..F  11 
Van  Rensselaer 
G  10 

Vermont ...  C  6 
Vincennes  ..F  11 

Vine . E  9 

Virginia  ,_..D  8 

Wabash _ Fll 

Wadsworth.  1)  7 

Walnut . F  9 

Walter . H  ll 

Warren . F  10 

Washington  E  10 

Watson . G  9 

W.  Bennett.  F  9 
W.  Market  ..E  10 
Whitney  ..._D  7 
Wilkinson  ..D  8 

William . F  9 

Winona . 1 11 

Wohlers  ave. 

G  6 

Wooppel....H  5 
York . D  6 
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NEW  JERSEY 


Land  area, 

7,455  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

360  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ’95. .  1,672,942 
Population.  1890. 
Male  ....720,819 
Female.  724,114 
Native  1,115  958 
Foreign.  328,975 
White.  1,396, 581 
African..  47,638 

Chinese . 608 

Japanese  ....22 
Indian . 84 


COUNTIES. 

Atlantic . H  6 

Bergen . C  8 

Burlington...  G  5 

Camden . G  4 

Cape  May_.__J  5 
Cumberland.. I  4 

Essex . C  7 

Gloucester.  _H  4 

Hudson . D  8 

Hunterdon.  .D  5 

Merced. . E  6 

Middlesex. ...E  7 
Monmouth .  .F  7 

Morris . C  6 

Ocean . G  7 

Passaic . B  7 

Salem . H  8 

Somerset  ....D  6 

Sussex . B  6 

Union . 0  7 

Warren . C5 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

215  Newark  ..D  8 
182  J ersey  Cit^  ^ 

97  Paterson  ..C  8 
63  Camden  ._G  4 
62  Trenton  .  .F  6 
54  Hoboken. .D  9 
43  Elizabeth  .D  8 
22  Orange ....C  8 
20  Bayonne  ,.D  8 
20  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. .E  7 
18  Atlantic  City 
17 

18  Passaic  ..._C  8 
13  Bridgeton  .1  4 
13  Plainfield  _D  7 
13  Perth 

Amboy.. D  8 
11  Weehawken 
C  9 

10  E.  Orange  .C  8 
10  Millville  ...14 
10  Morristown 

C  7 

9  Phillipsbur^  ^ 

8  Burlington  .F  5 
8  Rahway  ,._.D  7 
7  Long  Branch 

E  9 

7  Hackensack  C  9 
6  Gloucester. G  4 
6  Mount  Holly 
G  5 

6  Bloomfield. C 8 

6  Salem . H  3 

6  S.  Amboy.. E  7 
5  Lambertville 
E  5 

5  Somerville. D 6 
4  Bordentown 
F 

4  Red  Bank..E  8 
4  Woodbury  _G  4 
4  Hammonton 

H  5 

4  Vineland. ...I  4 

4  Dover . C  6 

4  WashingtonD  5 
3  Princeton  .E  6 
3  Keyport  ...E  8 
3  Montclair  .  C  8 
3  Boonton....C 7 
3  S.  Orange  ..D  7 
3  Newton  ...,B  5 
3  Asbury  Park 

F  9 

3  Freehold  ..  F  8 
3  Carlstadt  ..C  f 
3  Ocean  Grove 
F  9 

3  Raritan  ....  D  6 
3  HaddonfleldG4 
2  Hacketts- 

town..C  5 
2  Englewood. C  9 
2  Moorestown 

G  5 

2  Rutherford  C  8 
2  Cape  May  ..K  5 
2  Flemington 

D  5 

2  Swedesboro 

H  8 

2  Boundbrook 

D  6 

2  Clinton  _...D5 
2  Beverly  ....F  5 
2  Irvington.  ,D8 
2  Hlghtstown 

E  7 

2  Belleville  ..C  8 
2  Clayton. ..  .H  4 
2  Toms  River  G  8 
2  Belvidere  ..C  4 
2  Madison  .  ,_C  7 
2  Matawan  _.E  8 
2  Wllliams- 

town.  .H5 
2  Manasquan  F  8 
1  Jamesburg  E  7 
1  Fort  Lee...C  9 
1  South  River 

E  7 

1  Egg  Harbor 

H  6 

1  Westfield  ..D  7 
1  Hibernia.. -C  7 
1  Mctuchen..D7 
1  PennGroveH3 
1  Woodbrldge 

D  8 

1  Rockaway  .C  7 

1  Elmer . H  4 

1  Merchantvllle 
G  4 

1  Deckertown 

B  6 

1  Tenafly . C9 

1  Glassboro  .H  4 

l  Tockerton  H7 
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,  O  BtalTordville/.  • 

Jlarriaia  I  Cox  Sta./  O 
^  VVc.,1  Cnck//.°  J 

it-  ^  Tflckor-/  f/o 

B  aLon  d  3° 

0  .V«tt  (frrtna  r-' 


CWrtjBlow  Jo  \  &  Balato  / 

X^uoscdale  jl  J  Vn 

r/'X’,  I larnmou ton  JjFUaaant  Milh  | 
[  XSParnar^  'L^WadlngJUvcr! 
[EolsomXN^Dacosta  a,  / 

^Lake  ^\SWoodland  j 

Ne\v  ton  ville'\N  j  El  wood  ^ 


Sharp  town  f 
APe0*/ct 

cF  vr-^/Alloway  _ 
‘  — l^f  iesburg  ' 

✓^Quinton  / 

0 Hancock*  Bridge  */{ 
o  .Ooha 


iJahvicr'  r 
'rack!  jasiiile  1 
Iona  Ziontown 


f  Elmer  > 


Delaware 


Shirley  ^ 


Egg  Harbor  ^’Jv' 


!  Weymouth 


[llustcd. 


^ —  ColognpX\^ 

..i*  1 1 

Vi”..-, 

iuia£yp^-<V 


FiDev  Sta. 


&^hhuoh-l“k’j° 

moadstown  0  -howco 

tehoppardaJUjjjA./Y 

fflrecnwici 


Vjueland 


i  S.  Vineland 
S/Ciajy  villa 


Fair  ton 
We8tcotta 


IMenauiic.v 


^Bombay  Huok 


irvillo 


South  Atlr.ni  1.  l  1 1 


Hale  ye  ill 


’°OF  N.  , 
Mauricetown  Sta. 
Dividing  Crqek0  ‘ 
fl\\  Centervil 

TfiV,  FortNorr 
Bivulv 


Smyrnji 


6W^Y 

Vllddlctow 


/lAlauriceXj  ^>s 

/ J  town/'  Tnj 
/^Dorchester'  *. 
Lcesburg/'tVoodbine' 

f1f,alf  ,E.  VlJ 
ImotU  \  Creek  I 
p^hWordpennis  V.fs 
'  ~^S.  Dennis  / 
lit  SVSca»ill»/P.I 
or  SHvillc/Sta 


/!5ei&is) 


mm 

Teei-mont  / 

w/ 


V^nglesea 

L  \V  Jld«  laul 


4  Cape  May 


76  30' 


■  l  I'’ 


Goldens 

Bridge 


Jkfaxatawny 

Kutztown 


Barto 

S2  J 


Chadds  Ford  Jo 

A  vondal^^/ 


SCALES. 

Statute  Miles,  13  —  1  Inch. 


Kilometres,  2  1 


Inch 


Ttuid,  lloNally  St  Co.  «  N.w  1 1  »  1 1  ll.p  of  N- 
Copjrl/hl,  IttUJ,  br  Kaa.I.  M.  Nall;  St  Co 
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Vop.— Thousands. 

1  Summit...  .D7 
1  Junction. ..D  5 
1  Medford  ...G5 
1  Florence. ..F  6 
1  Point  Pleasant 

1  Dunellen...D7 
1  Cedarville  ..1 4 
1  Mlllburn  ...D7 
1  FrenchtownD4 
1  Arlington  ,.C  8 
1  Barnegat...G  7 
1  Allentown  F  6 
1  Chester ...  .C  6 
1  Port  Norris  J  4 
1  Little  Falls  C  8 
1  Springfield.  D  7 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Atlantic 
Highlands. E  8 
9  Pleasantvllle 
17 

9  Riverside  ..F  5 
9  Franklin  Fur¬ 
nace..  B  6 
»  New  Egypt  F  7 
9  Penningtons  5 
9  Paulsboro  .G  3 
9  New  Gretna 

H  7 

9  Farmingdale 
F  8 

9  Roselle  ....D  7 
9  Cape  May  C.H. 

J  5 

9  Dennisville  J  5 
9  Alloway  ...H  3 
8  Blalrstown  C  5 
8  Titusville  .E  5 
8  Pemberton  G  6 

8  Berlin .  G  5 

8  Palmyra  ...F  4 

8  Oxford . C5 

8  Seabrlght  _E  9 

8  Lodi . ,C8 

8  Turkey  ....  F  7 
8  Mays  Landing 
.  I  6 

8  Closter . C  9 

8  Chatham  ..I)  7 
8  Belmar  ...F  9 
8  Sea  Isle  City  J  6 
8  Port  Oram.C  6 
8  Milford....  D  4 
8  Cranbury  . .  E  7 
7  High  Bridge 

D  5 

7  Sayrevllle  .E7 
7  Vlnceotown 

G  6 

7  Lumberton  G  5 
7  Columbus. .F  6 
7  Dividing 

Creek.. 1 4 
7  Tuckahoe  ..16 
7  Riverton  ..F  4 

7  Butler . B  7 

7  New  Durham 
C  9 

7  Oceanic  ...  E  8 
7  Stanhope  ..C 6 
7  ManchesterG  7 
7  Winslow  ..H  5 
7  Eatontown  E  8 
6  Bloomsbury 

D  1 

6  Osbornsville 

F  8 

6  Ramsey  . .  B  8 
6  Hamburg  ..B  6 
6  Stockton  _.E  5 
6  Caldwell  ...C7 
6  Ridgewood  C  8 
6  Bridgeport  G  8 
6  New  Market 
D7 

6  Mauricetown 
15 

6  Mantua  ...G4 
6  Navesink  .  E  8 
6  Ogdensburg 

B  6 

6  Wood8townll3 
5  Manahawkin 
H  7 

5  Englishtown 

E  7 

5  Collingswood^ 

5  Linwood  ...16 
5  uerman  Val¬ 
ley.  .C6 

5  Scotch  Plains 
D  7 

5  West  CreckH  7 
5  Stewartsvlllc 
1)4 

5  Whlppany .  C  7 
5  Cranford  ,.D7 
5  Newfoundland 
B  6 

5  Spring  Lake 
Beach.. F  9 
5  Absccon....I  7 

5  Sparta . B  6 

5  Carteret  ...D  8 
5  Garfield  ...  C  8 

5  Linden . D7 

5  Magnolia  ..G  4 
5  Mendhatn  .C6 
5  Newport  ...14 
5  Pedricktown 
C.  3 

5  Leesburg.  ..J  5 
5  Greenwich  .1  3 
5  Branchvillc 

B  5 

5  Rivervale  .  B  8 
5  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth..  I  5 
5  Glen  Gardner 
D  5 

5  RiegelsvilleD  4 
5  Fleldsboro  F  6 
5  Fairvlew.  ,.C  8 
5  Spotswood  E  7 
5  Marlton....G  5 
5  Bloomingdale 
C  7 

5  Westwood  .C  8 
5  Lebanon  ..D5 
5  Delanco  ...F  5 
5  Pompton  ..B  8 
5  Flanders  ..C  6 
5  Little  FerryC  8 
5  Yardville  ..F  6 
5  Crosswicks  F  6 
5  E.  Millstone 

E  6 

5  Kingston  ..E  6 
5  Van  Hlseville 
F  7 

5  Ocean  City  .1  6 
5  Newfleld  ..H  5 
5  Basking  Ridge 
D  6 

5  Wortendyke 

4  Mulllca  Hill 

H  4 

4  Morris  Plains 
C  7 

4  La  Fayette  B  6 
4  Roseland  ..C  7 
4  S.  Seavllle._J  5 
4  Fair  Haven  E  8 
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Land  area, 

44,985  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

230  sq.  m. 

Pop . 5,258,014 

Male... 2, 666, 331 
Female2,591,683 
Native  4,412,294 
Foreign. 845, 720 
White.  5,148,257 
African.  107, 596 
Chinese.. .1,146 
Japanese  ....32 
Indian . 983 


COUNTIES. 

Adams . 

.F 

7 

Allegheny  . 

.D 

1 

Armstrong 

.D 

2 

Beaver _ 

.1) 

1 

Bedford.... 

.F 

4 

Berks  . 

.E 

9 

Blair  . 

.E 

5 

Bradford... 

.B 

8 

Bucks . 

.E 

11 

Butler . 

.D 

2 

Cambria  ... 

.D 

4 

Ca  ncron... 

.C 

5 

.  Carbon _ _ 

.D  10 

Center . 

.D 

6 

Chester .... 

.F 

10 

Clarion _ 

.C 

3 

Clearfield  .. 

.C 

4 

Clinton . 

.c 

6 

Columbia  .. 

.c 

8 

Crawford  .. 

.B 

1 

Cumberland  E 

7 

Dauphin  ... 

.E 

8 

Delaware  . . 

.F 

11 

Elk . 

C 

4 

Eric . 

.B 

1 

Fayette _ 

F 

2 

Forest . 

.B 

3 

Franklin _ 

F 

6 

Fulton . . 

.F 

5 

Greene . 

F 

1 

Huntingdon  E 

5 

Indiana . 

D 

3 

Jefferson... 

.C 

3 

Juniata . 

E 

6 

Lackawanna 

C  10 

Lancaster... 

E 

9 

Lawrence... 

D 

1 

Lebanon  .... 

E 

8 

Lehigh . 

D  10 

Luzerne  .... 

C 

9 

Lycoming.. 

.C 

7 

McKean . 

B 

4 

Mercer . . 

.C 

1 

Mifflin . 

D 

6 

Monroe . C  11 


Montgomery 

E  11 

Montour.... C  8 
Northamp¬ 
ton . D  11 

Northumber¬ 
land . D  8 

Perry . E  7 

PhlladelphlaF  11 

Pike . C  11 

Potter . B  5 

Schuylkill  ..D  9 

Snyder . D  7 

Somerset  ...F  3 

Sullivan . C  8 

Susquehanna 

B  10 

Tioga . B  7 

Union . I)  7 

Venango.... C  2 

Warren . B  3 

Washington  E  1 

Wayne . B  11 

Westmore¬ 
land . E  2 

Wyoming... B  9 
York . F  8 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

1047  Philadel¬ 
phia  . .  F  11 
239  Pittsburg  E  2 
105  Allegheny  ^ 

75  Scranton. C  10 
59  Reading.. E  10 

41  Erie . A  1 

3J  Harrisburg 

E  8 

38  Wilkesbarre 
C  10 

32  Lancaster  F  9 
30  Altoona. .E  5 
27  Williamsport 
C  7 

25  Allentown 

I)  10 

22  Johnstown 

E  4 

21  York . F  8 

21  McKeesport 
E  2 

20  Chester  ..F  11 
20  Norristown 

E  11 

16  Shenandoah 
D  9 

15  Lebanon  ,E  9 
14  Easton. ..I)  11 
14  Shamoklu  D  8 
14  Pottsvllle  L)  9 
13  Pottstown 

E10 

12  Hazleton. U  9 
12  New  Castle 

C  1 

11  Mahanoy  City 
D  9 

11  Oil  City  _.C  2 
11  Carbondale 

Bit 

11  Columbia  E  8 


Pop.— Thousands. 

11  Bradford  B  4 
10  PItt8ton._C  10 
10  South  Beth¬ 
lehem  ..D  11 
10  NanticokeC  9 
10  Beaver  Falls 
D  1 

10  Meadvllle  B  1 
9  Plymouth  .C  9 
9  Steelton...E  8 
9  Butler  ....  D  2 
9  Braddock  .E  2 
9  Phcenlxvllle 

E  10 

8  Dunmore  .C  10 
8  Mount  Carmel 
D  9 

8  Titusville  .B  2 
8  W.Chester  F  10 
8  Danville  ..D  8 
8  Homestead  E  2 
8  Chambersburg 

8  Carlisle  ...E  7 
7  Sharon  ...C  1 
7  LockHavenC6 
7  Ashland... D  9 
7  S.  Chester.  F  11 
7  Washington  El 
7  RethlehemD  11 
7  Bristol  ...E  12 
C  ITniontownF  2 
6  Franklin  ..C  2 
6  Dubois  ...C  4 
6  Tamaqua  D  10 
6  Sunbury  ..D  8 
6  HuntingdonE6 

6  Corry . B  2 

6  Connellsvllle 
E  2 

5  Conshohocken 
E  11 

5  Milton  ....D  8 
5  MiddletownE8 
5  New  Kensing¬ 
ton..  D  2 
5  Sharpsburg  D2 
5  Tyrone.... D  5 
5  WilklnsburgE2 
5  BloomsburgD8 
5  Tarentum  D  2 
4  Warren  ...B  3 
4  Green8burgE2 
4  Towanda..B  8 
4  Renovo  ...C  6 
4  Mauch  Chunk 
D  10 
4  Monongahela 
E  2 

4  Olyphant.. C  10 
4  Archbald.. C  10 
4  Bellefonte  D  6 
4  Susquehanna 
B10 

AudenrlcdD  9 
4  Wayne8boroF6 
4  Bennett .  .E  2 

4  Etna . D  2 

4  Hanover.. F  8 
4  CatasauqnaDlO 
4  Mechanicsburg 
E  7 

4  CoatesvllleF  10 
4  St.  Clair  . .  D  9 
4  Greenville  C  1 
Mt.PleasantE  3 
4  Rochester  D  1 
4  Latrobe  . .  E  3 
4  MlnersvilleD  9 
3  Athens.  ..  B  8 
3  Lewlstown  D  6 
3  Lewisburg  D  8 
3  PhillpsburgD  5 
3  Gettysburg  F  7 
3  Ashley  ...C  10 
3  Blairs vllle.E  3 
3  Dickson  City 
C  10 

3  Kittanning  D  3 
3  Schuylkill 

Haven..D  9 
3  Avoca  ....  C  10 
3  Chartiers.  E  1 
3  Hollldaysburg 
E  5 

3  Darby . F  11 

3  Wellsboro  B  7 
3  Lehlghton  D  10 
3  MorrisRunB  7 
3  Honesdale  B  11 
3  Ephrata...E  9 
3  Punxsutawney 
D  4 

3  Reynoldsville 
C  4 

3  E.  Mauch 

Chunk  D  10 
3  Centralla.  D  9 
3  Northumber¬ 
land. .D  8 

3  Media . F  11 

3  Slatington  D  10 
3  Berwick  ..C  9 
3  Jermyn  ...C  10 
3  SugarNotch  C9 
3  Blossburg.B  7 
3  Doylestown 

E  11 

-3  Bangor  ...Dll 
3  Newberry  C  7 
2  Brookville  C  3 
2  Lykens  ...D  8 

2  Irwin . E  2 

2  Stroudsburg 
1)  11 

2  Marietta.. E  8 
2  Gallitzin  .E  4 
2  Kingston  _C  10 
2  SharpsvilleC  1 
2  Wlllfamstown 
D  8 

2  W.NewtonE  2 
2  Birdsboro  E  1C 
2  Union  CityB  2 
2  Glenlyon..C  9 
2  Clearfield  I)  5 
2  Bedford  ..F  4 
2  Houtzdale  D  5 
2  Shippensburg 
F  7 

2BrIsbin...D  5 
2  Quakertown 
E  11 

2  Clarion  ...C  3 
2  Watsontown 

2  Apollo  ...D  2 
2  EmporiumC  5 
2  Mahanoy 

Plane.. D  9 
2  Mercer... .C  1 
2  Natrona  ..D  2 
2  Hamburg  D  9 
2  CanonsburgEl 
2  Pen  Argyl  D  11 
2  WaynesburgFl 
2  Manhelm  .E  9 
2  Tremont.-D  9 
2  Tower  CItyD  8 
2  PortCarbonD9 
2  Derry  Station 
E  3 

2  Hawley  ..  C  11 
2  Indiana  __D  3 
2  Downingtown 
E  10 

2  Wrlghtsville 
F  8 

2  RIdgway  .C  4 
2  MyerstownE  9 
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PHILADELPHIA 

points  of 

INTEREST. 

Abattoir  ,._.E  3 
Alms  House.G  l 
Balt.  &  Ohio 
R.R.Depot.F  3 
Blind  AsylumF  4 

Bourse . F  8 

Children’s  Hos 

pital.G  3 
CustomH  ouse  FS 
Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum. G  ; 
Eastern  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  B  3 
Foster  Home  B 
Franklin  Sq..E  8 
German  Hospi¬ 
tal.  A  4 
GlrardCollegeA  3 
House  of 

Refuge. B  3 
Independence 

Rall.F  ? 
Lemon  Hill.  B  l 
Logan  Sq...E  4 
Old  Penn.R.R. 

Depot. F  1 
Old  Phil.,  Wil.  & 
Balt.R.R.De^< 

Old  Swede 

Church. I  1 
Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  G 
Penn.  It.  R. 

Depot. F  ; 
Phil.&  Read  It 
R.  Depot.  C 
Phll.&  Read.R. 

R.  Depot.  D  6 
Phil.&  Read.R 
R.  Depot.  F  7 
Phil.,Wif.&  Bal. 

R.R.  Depot.  I  0 
Post.  Office.. F  7 
Public  Build¬ 
ings.  F 
Ridgeway  Li¬ 
brary.  I  6 
Ritten  House 

Sq..G  4 
St.  Joseph  Hos¬ 
pital  .  A  5 
Stock  Yard s. D  i 
U.S.  Arsenal. I 
U.  S.  Mint..  F 
U.  S.  Naval 
Asylum.  H 
University  of 

Penn..G  1 
Washington  Sq. 

G  8 

Waterworks  C  ; 
Weccaco  Sq..I  8 

STREETS. 

Adrian . A  10 

Alder . B  7 

Allen . B  10 

Almond . H  9 

Alter . I  3 

Ann . G  4 

Annin . I  4 

Arch . E  6 

Ashburton. .G  3 

Asylum . G 

Auburn. . 1 

Bambridge..H 

Baring . D 

Barker . F 

Barkley . C 

Beach  . B  10 

Becket . C 

Berkley . G  7 

Bond  . G 

Branch . E  8 

Brandywine.  C 

Broad . D 

Brown . B 

Rudd  . . G 

Burton . H 

Buttonwood  I) 
Callowblll  ..D 

Canal  . B  10 

Capitol . B  4 

Carlisle . B  5 

Carlton . D 

Carpenter. ..  .1  4 
Catharine.. .H  4 
Charlotte  ...C  8 
Chatham  ....C  8 

Cherry . E  6 

Chest nut.... F  4 
Christian  ...H  6 

Citron . C  7 

Clinton . G  7  i 

Commerce  . .  F  8 

Copia . H 

Corinthian  av.B4 

Crease . A  10 

Crown . E  8 

Cuthbert . .  ..E  4 
Darian..  .  B  7 

Davis . H  ' 

Dean . G 

Dillwyn  .. 

Dock _ 

E.  Girard 
Edward  . 
Ellsworth  ...I 
Evergreen  .  .H 

Exeter . K 

Factory . G 

Falrmount 

ave.._C 

Federal  . 1 

Filbert . E 

FItz  water...  H 

Francis . B 

Frankford  B  10 
Franklin  ...  C  7 

Fulton . H  6 

Garden . E  7 

Gaskill . H 

George . B 

German . H 

Girard . F 

Girard ave... A  0 
Grays  Ferry 

road... I  1 

Green . C 

Hamilton  ..D 

Hare . B 

Hope . A 

Howard . A 

Hummel . I 

Hutchinson  .B 
Ingersoll  ...A  3 

Jayne . F  7 

Jones . F  3 

Juniper . G  6 

Rater . H  4 

Kent . G  8 

Kessler . B  7 

Kimball . I  4 

Kurtz . B 

Lanay . B  2 

Lancaster  ave.El 

Latimer . G  5 

Lawrence... B  8 

Lemon . C  0 

Leopard . B  IQ 

Levant . H  9 

Locust . G  0 

Market . F  6 

Marriott . 1  7 


Streets. 
Marshall  ....0  & 

Master . A  6 

Meadland  ave.IIl 

Melon . C  6 

Meredith.... C  3 

Minor . F  8 

Monroe . H  8 

Montrose  ....I  3 
Moravian  ...F  5 
Moyamensing 

ave... I  9 
Mt.  Vernon. .C  4 

Myrtle . B  6 

Nauana  ....II  4 
Nectarine... D  7 

New . E  8 

New  Market  C  9 

Noble . D  7 

North . C  5 

North . E  8 

N.  Broad... .C  ( 
N.  Delaware 

ave...E  i 
N.Eigliteenth  E4 
N.  Eighth..  E  7 
N.  Eleventh  E  6 
N.  Fifteenth  E  5 

N.  Fifth . E  8 

N.  Fourth... I)  8 

N.  Front _ E  9 

N. Nineteenth  E4 
N.  Ninth  ...E  7 
N.  Second  ..D  9 
N.  Seventeenth 
E  5 

N.  Seventh.. E  7 
N.  Sixteenth  E  5 

N.  Sixth . E  8 

N.  Tenth.... E  7 
N.  Third....!)  9 
N.Thirteenth  E  6 
N.  Thirtieth  A  1 
N. Thirty-fifth  El 
N.Thlrty-ilrst  A1 
N.  Thirty-fourth 
I)  1 

N.  Thirty-second 
D  1 

N.  Thirty-third 
I)  1 

N.  Twelfth.. E  6 
N.  Twentieth  E  4 
N.  Twenty- 

eighth..  B  2 
N.  Twenty-fifth 
C  3 

N.  Twenty-first 
D  4 

N.  Twenty- 

fourth..  D  3 
N.  Twenty-ninth 
A  2 

N.  Twenty- 

second..  E  3 
N.  Twenty- 

seventh..  B  2 
N.  Twenty-sixth 
B  2 

N.  Twenty- 

third..  D  3 
N.  Water  ... E  9 

Ogden.*. . B  5 

Olive . B  0 

Ontario . A  6 

Otter . B  9 

Park . A  6 

Parrish. .„..B  6 
Passyunk...I  7 

Pearl . D  4 

Peltz . I  2 

Pemberton.. H  3 
Pennock....B  2 

Percy . B  7 

Pine . .G  4 

Poplar . B  6 

Porcelain...  F  4 

Powell . G  8 

Poweltonave.El 

Queen . H  8 

Race . E  6 

Randolph  ..  B  8  - 
Richmond...  B  10 
Ridge  ave...B  5 

Ringold . B  3 

Rose . II  C 

Sansom . F  4 

Sargeant....  E  7 

Sartain .  A  6 

Seybert...  .  A  3 
Shackamaxon 

A  10 

Sheaf . E  0 

South . II  4 

S.  Broad _ II  5 

S.  Delaware. G  9 
S.EIghteenthH  4 
S.  Eighth...  H  7 
S.  Eleventh. II  0 
S.  Fifteenth. II  5 

S.  Fifth . G  8 

S.  Fourth... II  8 

S.  Front _ II  9 

S.Nineteenth  I  4 
S.  Ninth....  II  7 
S.  Second . . .  H  9 
S.  Seventeenth 
H  5 

S.  Seventh.. H  7 
S.  Sixteenth. H  5 

S.  Sixth . II  8 

S.  Tenth.... II  7 

S.  Third . H  9 

S.Thirteenthll  0 
S.  Thirtieth. F  2 
S.  Thirty-fourth 
F  1 

S.  Thirty-second 
F  2 

S.  Thirty-third 
F  1 

S.  Twelfth.. II  0 
S.  Twentieth  II  4 
S.  Twenty-llfth 
II  3 

S.  Twenty-first 
H  4 

S.  Twenty- 

fourth..G  3 
S  Twenty- 

second.. H  3 
S.  Twenty- 

third.  .G  3 

S.  Water _ G  9 

Spring . E  5 

Spring  Garden 

C  4 

Spring  Garden 
D  1 

Spruce . G  3 

St.  John . C  9 

Summer _ E  5 

Swanson.... H  9 
Thompson.. A  0 
Van  Horn.._B  9 

Vildey . A  10 

Vine . D  0 

Vineyard... .B  4 

Virginia . C  3 

Wallace . C  4 

Walnut . F  5 

Warnock....B  7 
Washington.  1  3 
Webster....  II  3 

West . B  4 

Whitehall... D  6 

Willow . D  8 

Winter . E  5 

Wistar . C  6 

Wood . D  5 

Wylie . B  4 

York  ave. ...C  6. 
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DELAWARE 


Land  area, 

1,960  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

90  sq.  m. 

Pep .  168,493 

Male  ....  85,573 
Female  .  .82,920 
Native..  155.332 
Foreign  .13,161 
V  hlte.  ..140,066 
African.. 28, 386 
Chinese.  ..37 
Indian . 4 

COUNTIES. 

Kent . D  12 

New  Castle. B  \2 
Sussex . F  12 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

61  Wilmington 

4  New  Castle 
B  12 

3  Dover.... D  12 

3  Milford  ..E  13 
2  Smyrna ..C  12 
2  Laurel  ...F  12 

2  Lewes  .  ..  E  14 
1  Seaford  ..F  12 
1  Middletown 

C  12 
1  Georgetown 
F  12 

1  Harrington 

1  Newark..  B  11 
1  Milton  ...E  13 

1  Delaware 
Clty..B  12 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

7  Newport.. B  12 
6  Odessa  ...  C  12 
6  Frederica  D  12 
Brldgevllle 

F  12 

6  Camden ..  D  12 
5  Clayton  ..  C  12 

5  FrankfordF  13 
5  Wyoming  D  12 
5  Farmington 

E  12 

4  Felton  ....D  12 
4  Townsend  C  11 

Bethel  ...F  12 

4  Green  Spring 

C  12 

4  HockessInA  1L 
4  Delmar  ...G  12 
4  Lelpsic ....  D  12 
4  Deakyneville 
C  12 

3  Blackbird  Sta¬ 
tion.  .C  12 

3  Millsboro  .F  13 
3  St.  Georges 

B  12 

3  EdgemoorB  12 
3  Lincoln. ..E  13 
3  Port  Penn  B  12 
3  Concord  . .F  12 
3  Little  Creek 

D  13 
3  Stanton.. .B  12 
Beaver  Valley 
A  12 

3  Taylors  Bridge 
C  12 

3  Greenwood 

3  Selby  vllle  G  13 

2  Kenton  ...D  12 
2  Claymont.Al3 
2  Hartly  ....DU 
2  Kirkwood  B  11 
2  Magnolia  .D  13 
2  Woodland  F  12 
2  Lowes  Cross 

Roads..  F  12 
2  Woodslde  D  12 

2  Viola _ D  12 

2  Cheswold  D  12 
2  Willow  Grove 
D  12 

2  Mt.  Cuba. .A  12 
2  Summit 

Bridge  ..B  12 
2  Wooddale  A  12 
2  Cannon... F  12 
1  Centerville 

A  12 
1  Canterbury 

D  12 

1  Montchanin 

A  12 

1  Ocean  View 

F  14 

1  Hazlcttvllle 

D  12 

1  Bowers  ..  D  13 
1  Lebanon  .  D  12 
1  Slaughter. D  L? 
1  Blackwater 

F  1* 

1  Stockley..F  13 
1  Gumboro  .G  13 
1  Mount 

Pleasant..  B  11 
1  Ellendale  .E  13 
1  FieldsboroC  U* 


DIST.  OF  COL. 


Land  area, 

60  sq.  in. 

Water  area, 

10  sq.  in. 

Pop . 230,392 

Male  . . .  1U9.584 
Female  .120,808 
Native .  211,622 
Foreigu  .18,770 
White. . .  134,695 
African.. 75, 5?2 

Chinese . 91 

Japanese . 9 

Indian . 25 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

230  Washington 
E  6 

14  Georgetown 
E  6 

1  Anacostla.E  7 

Pop. -Hundreds. 

8  Bennlng..  E  6 

2  Takouia 

Park-.E  6 


MARYLAND 


Land  area, 

9,860  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

2,850  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,042,390 

Male....  515,691 
Female  .526,699 
Native.. 948, 094 
Foreign .  94,296 
White...  826, 493 
African. 215, 657 
Chinese  ....189 

Japanese . 7 

Indian . 44 

COUNTIES. 

Allegany..  ..B  1 
Anne  Arundel 

D  8 

Baltimore.-.C  8 
Baltimore  City 
C  8 

Calvert . F  8  . 

Caroline  ....E  11 

Carroll . B  6 

Cecil . B  10 

Charles . G  7 

Dorchester  .G  10 
Frederick. ..C  5 

Garret . G  2 

Harford . B  9 

Howard  ....C  7 

Kent . D  10 

Montgomery^ 

Prince  Georgy 

Queen  AnneD  11 

St. Mary . G  8 

Somerset  ...II 11 

Talbot . E  10 

Washington  B  3 
Wicomico  ..G  12 
Worcester..  II 13 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

434  Baltimore  C  8 
13  Cumberland 
G  4 

10  Hagerstown 
B  3 

8  Frederick  C  5 
8  Annapolis  E  8 
4  CambndgeFlO 
4  LonaconlngG3 
4  FrosthurgG  8 
3  Havre  de 

Grace...  B  10 
3  Easton  ...  E  10 
3  Salisbury.  G  12 
3  Westminster 
B  6 

3  Chestertown 
I)  10 

8  Sparrows 

Point  ..D  9 
2  Elkton  ...  B  11 
2  CatonsvillcC  7 
2  Laurel  ....I)  7 
2  Port  Deposit 
B10 

2  PocomokeClty 
II 12 

2  Rockville  J)  6 
2  Crisfleld  ..  1 11 
2  Western  Port 
II  3 

2  Hyatt8vllle  E  6 
2  Deal  Island 

H  10 

1  Elllcott  City 

I)  7 

1  Snow  Hill. H 13 
1  Bel  Air.. ..B 
1  St.  Michaels 

E  9 

1  CentervllleDlO 
1  Barton.... H  8 
1  Cockeysvllle 

1  Williamsport 
B  3 

1  Woodberry  C  8 
1  North  EastB  11 
1  SharpsburgC3 
1  Chesapeake 

City  _.B  1 1 
1  Oxford  . ..  F  10 
1  Oakland  ..H  1 

1  Texas . C  8 

l  WoodsboroB5 
1  Berlin  ....  G  13 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Taylors  Island 

G  1 

9  TliurmontB  5 
9  Greensboro 

E  11 

9  Warren  ...C  8 
9  FunkstownB  4 
9  Princess  Anne 
H  12 

8  Emmltsburg  ^ 

8  Clear  Spring  ^ 

8  Hancock  .  B  2 
8  Eckhart 

Mines  ..  G  3 
£  Wethered vllle 
C  7 

8  BoonsboroC  4 
7  Mt.VernonHll 
7  Westover  II 11 
7  Middletown 

C  4 

7  LuthervilleC  3 
7  Savage.... D  7 
6  Denton  ...E  11 
6  Mechanlcs- 

vllle . G  7 

6  Church  Hill 

D  10 

6  Union  Mills 

B  6 

6  Phcenix  ..B  8 
6  TaneytownB  6 
6  Alberton..C  7 
5  Federalsburg 
F  11 

5  Kent  IslandE  9 
5  Mt.  Airy  ..C  6 
5  Hampstead  B  7 
5  Leonardtown 
G  8 

5  BladensburgE? 
5  Dames  Quarter 
II 11 

5  Stockton  .11 12 
5  Ilche8ter..D  7 
5  SmithsburgB4 
5  Cecilton  ..C  11 

5  Millington  D 11 
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Baltimore 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Blind  Asylum 

E  4 

Board  of  Trade 
F 

City  Hall  ...F  9 
Custom  House 

F  9 

Druid  Hill  Park 
B  2 

Federal  Hill 

Sq.  ..F  11 
Franklin  Sq.A 
Green  Mount 
Cemetery.. F  5 
Hampden 

Heights..  C  1 
Harlem  Sq..  A  8 
Homewood 

Park. .E  2 
Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital..  1  8 
Johns  Hopkins 
University  D  7 
La  Fayette  Sq. 

A  7 

Madison  Sq.  H  7 
Maryland  (Jen. 

R.lLDepot  E  5 
Mount  Clare 

A  10 

Peabody 

Heights. .E  2 
Pen Itentlary.F  7 
Post  Office.. E  9 
St.  Paul’s  Cem¬ 
etery..  C  9 
Union  Sq.... A  9 
Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege..  E  4 
Washington 
Monument. E  8 


STREETS. 

Aisqulth  ....O  7 

Arch . C  " 

Arlington 

ave...B  9 

Baker . A  5 

Balderston..E 
Baltimore  ...1  9 

Bank . H  10 

Bank  lane...E 

Barclay . F  3 

Barnet . E  9 

Barre . D  11 

Bayard . A  11 

Belair . G  8 

Belvidere  ...F  6 

Biddle . D  7 

Bloom . A  5 

Bolton . C  5 

Bowly . F  10 

Boyd . B  9 

BrunswIck..B  10 
Buchanans..  F  10 

Calhoun _ A 

Camden... .  D10 

Camel . D  8 

Canton  ave..H  10 

Carey . A  5 

Carroll  . A  12 

Carrollton  ave. 

A  9 

Cathe<  ral  .  E  8 
Chatsworth  ,C  8 
Chestnut  .  F  8 

t  hew . G  7 

China _  D  12 

Cider .  C 

Clai  e . A  12 

Clay .  D 

Cole .  a  10 

Columbia..  B  10 

Comet . G  9 

Commerce..  F  10 
Concord ....  G  10 
ConstitutionF  7 

t  on  way . D  10 

(  ourtland..  E  9 

Cross . C  11 

Cumberland.  A  5 

Davis . F  9 

Deluci . C  7 

Diamond ....D  9 
Division  ....A  5  I 

Dolphin . C  7 

Douglas....  G  8 

Dover . C  10 

Ducatel . B 

y i  i i  -  - . G 

E.  BaltimoreG  ! 

E.  Center... E  8 

E.  Chase _ H  6 

»  .  Eager _ G  7 

Eastern  ave  G  10 
E.  Fayette.. G  9 
E.  Hoffman..!  6 
E.  Lanvale..  E  5 
E.  Lombard. G 
E.  Madison  G  7 
E.  MonumentH  7 
E.  North  uve.F  5 

E.  Oliver _ F 

E.  Pratt . H  9 

E.  TownsendE  5 
Edmonson  ave. 

A  8 

Edward . G 

Elbow  lane..C  10 

Elk . -A  12 

Emory . C  10 

Ensor .  G  6 

Eutaw  pi  . . .  B  5 
Exchange  pl.F  9 

Exeter . F  8 

Fawn . G  10 

Forrest . G  8 

Foster . D  5 

Foundry. ...E  8 
Franklin — B  8 
Frederick... F  9 
Fremont.... B  8 

French . F 

Front . F  8 

Garden . D  7 

George . B  8 

German  ....D  9 

Gittings . E  12 

Guilford  ....F  3 

Gold . A  5  , 

Gough . II  10 

Grar  by  . . .  _G  10 
Great.  Hughes 

F  11 

(  reenmount 

ave...F  5 
Gunpowder.  A  11 
Hamburg  ...C  11 
Hamilton  ...  E  8 

Hanover _ E  12 

Harlem  ave.  A  8 
Harmony  1.  .B  8 
Harrison...  F  9 

Haw . C  10 

Henrietta  ..Dll 
Herkimer...  A  11 

Hill . EH 

Hlllen ......  F  8 

Hoffman  .  ...C  7 
Holland . G  8 


Streets. 

Hollins  .  ...A  9 

Howard . D  7 

Jackson.. i.G  9 

James . A  11 

Jasper . D  8 

John . D  5 

Johnson  ....F  11 
Josephine. ..C  9 

King . CIO 

La  Fayette  .A  7 

Lanvale . C  7 

Laurens . B  6 

Leadenhall  .D  12 

Lee . D  11 

Liberty . D  9 

Light . E  12 

Little  Church 

Ell 
Little  Hughes 

E  11 

Lorman . A  6 

Low . F  8 

Madison  ave. B  5 

Market . D  9 

Market . E  12 

Maryland  av..K  4 
McClellan... E  9 
Me  Elder  rys  F  10 
McHenry ...  B  10 

McKlm . F  8 

McMecnen .  C  6 

Mill . F  10 

Montgomery 

D  11 

Mosher . A  7 

Mott . G  8 

Mt.  Royal 

ave...D  5 
Mt.  Vernon 

pi . . .  E  7 
Mulberry  ...B  8 
Myrtle  ave.  .B  7 
Mantlcoke..A  12 
Nclghbor...G  7 

New . D  8 

North _ .v.F  7 

North  ave...  A  5 
N.  Calvert  ..K  6 
N.  Central 

ave. .  G  7 
N.  Charles..  E  6 
N.  Eutaw... D  9 

N.  Gay . G  7 

N.  Green _ D  9 

N.  High . F  8 

N.  Holliday  .F  8 
N.  Howard.. D  9 

N.  Paca . D  9 

N.  Sharp _ E  9 

O’Donnells.-F  10 

Ogston . C  8 

Olilo . A  11 

Ohio . D  12 

Orchard . C  7 

Ostend . C  12 

Patterson  ave. 

A  6 

Pearl . C  9 

Pennsylvania 

ave... A  5 

Perry . D  10 

Pierce . B  8 

Bine . C  9 

Pleasant  ..r.E  8 
Poppleton..  B  10 
Portland....  C  10 
Poultney  ...  E  12 
Presstman..  B  5 

Preston . C  7 

Raborg . B  9 

Race . E  12 

Ramsay . B  111 

Read . E  7 

Richmond..  D  7 

Ridgeley _ C  11 

Robert . B  5 

Rose . D  7 

Rush . A  11 

Russell . C  12 

Sarah  Ann..C  8 
Sassafras  ...A  12 
Schroeder...B  9 

Scott . C  11 

Second.... -'.F  9 

Severn . B  12 

Sharp  . D  12 

Short . G  8 

Smiths . F  10 

Somerset.... G  7 

South . F  10 

S.  Bethel.... II  10 
S.  Bond  ...  II  10 
S.  Broadway  H  10 
S.  Calvert. ..  E  9 
S.  Caroline  .H  10 
S. Central  ave  II  9 
S.  Charles..  .E  11 
S.  Dallas  ... II  10 

S.  Eden . H  10 

S.  Eutaw _ D  12 

S.  Gay . F  10 

S.  Ho  ward.  D  12 

S.  Paca . C  11 

S.  Spring.  .  .  II  10 

St.  Marys _ L)  7 

St.  Paul . E  5 

St.  Peters.. .  C  11 
St.Peters  al..C  11 

Sterrett . C  11 

Stiles .  G  10 

Stirling . G  7 

Stockholm..  C  12 

Strieker . A  9 

Swan  Plowman 
G  9 

Tenant . A  7 

Townsend... C  6 

Trinity . G  10 

Truxton . F  7 

Tyson . D  7 

Uhlcral . E  9 

Union . C  7 

Upton . B  7 

Valley . G  6 

Vine . B  9 

Warner . D  12 

Warren . E  11 

Walsh . B  7 

Washington 

ave.  ..A  11 
Washington^]  ^ 

Watson . G  9 

West . E  12 

W.  BaltlmoreC  9 
W.  Biddle.  E  6 
W.  Center... E  8 
W.  Chase  ...E  6 

W.  Eager _ E  7 

W.  Falls  ave.  G  10 
W.  Fayette.. C  9 
W.  Lanvale  .A  7 
W.  Lexington 

E  9 

W  Lombard  F  9 
W.  Madison  E  7 
W.  Monument 

K  7 

W.  Oliver... E  0 
W.  Pratt  ...A  10 
W.  Preston  .  E  (* 
W.  Saratoga  D  8 
Wbltelock..A  4 
Wicomico  ..B  12 
Williamson  al. 

D  II 

Wilson . II  6- 

Winchester. A  & 
Wooster  ....B  11 
York . Ell 
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WASHINGTON 


POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Agricultural 

Dept  -C  8 
Academy  of 

Music.. E  7 
Albaugh’s  Grand  I 
Opera  Housed  0  I 
Arlington ...  B  5  I 
B.&  P.  Depot  F  8 
B.&O. Depot  H  " 
Botanical 

Garden. .G  8 
Bureau  of  En¬ 
graving  and 
Print!  ug  .C  9  ] 
Children’s  Hos-  [ 
pital..C  1 
City  Hall.-.-F  7 
Cochran  Hotel 

C  5  | 

Congressional 
Library.. I  8 
Corcoran  Art 
Gallery.. B  5 
District  Build¬ 
ing. G  7 
Dupont  Circle 

A3 

Ebbltt  House  C  9 
Executive 

Grounds.. B  7 
FarragutSq.A  5 
Fish  Commis¬ 
sion. .F  8 
Folger  Park.  I  9 
Franklin  Sq.D  5 
G  aril  eld  Pk..l  Id 
Gonzuga  College 
G  5  | 

Hancock  Circle 
B  1 

Harris  Bijou 
Theater.. E  7  1 
House  wuere 
Lincoln  diedD  6 
Iowa  Circle. D  3 
JudiciarySq.F  6 
Kernau’s 

Theater.  .E  7 
La  Fayette  S^j.  ^ 

Le  Droit  Pk.F  2 

Market . E  7  | 

McPherson  S<j.  _ 

Medical  Museum  ' 

E  8 

Metzerott’s 
Music  Hall  D  6 
Metropolitan 

Hotel.. F  7  1 
Mt.  Vernon  Park 
E  ,5 

National  Hotel 
F  7 

National 

Museum. .D  8 
New  National 
Theater. .D  6 
Norman  Hotel 

C  5  | 

Old  Ford  Thea¬ 
ter..  D  6 
Patent  OliiceE  6 
Pension  Office 

F  6 

Police  CourtE  7 
Post  Office  Dept. 

E  6 

President’s 

house. .B  6 
Rawlins  Pk.  A  6 
Scott  Circle. B  4  ! 
Shoreham...C  5 
Site  for  New 
City  P.  O.-  D  7 
Smithsonian  In- 
stitution.D  8 
State,  War  and 
Navy  Dept. B  6 
Temporary  City 
P.  O...F  6 
Thomas  Circle 
C  4 

Treasury  Dept. 

C  6  I 

U.S.  Capitol  II  8 
U.  S.  Govern-  I 
ment  Printing 
Office. .11  5  | 
Washington 
Monument  C  8 
Willard’s  Hall 

C  6  | 

Willard’s  Hotel 

C  6  | 

STREETS. 

A.N.  E . I  8] 

Arthur  pi.  ..G  7  I 

A.  S.  E . I  8  | 

Babcock...  II 

Bates . G  3  I 

Blake . B  2  | 

B.  N.  E . II  , 

B.  N.  W . B  7  fj 

Boundary...  A  1  | 
Boundary... G  2  I 
B.  S.  E . I  9  1 

B.  S.  W . E  9  | 

California...  I 
California  ave. 

A  1  | 

Canal . II  1U  i 

Caroline _ B  1 

Carroil . I  9  | 

Cedar . A 

Chicago . I 

Colfax . I 

Columbia... E  3  I 
Connecticut  ave.  I 
A  4  I 

C.  N.  E . II  7  I 

C.  N.  W . D  7  I 

Corcoran ..  B  2  1 

<’.  S.E . II  9  1 

C.  S.  W . F  9  I 

De  Frees....!!  5  I 
Delaware  ave. I  6  I 
De  Sales....  B  4  I 

1).  N.  E . II  7  I 

I).  N.  W . I)  7  I 

I).  S.  E . I  9  I 

!>.  S.  W . E  9  I 

E.  Capitol.  .. I 
Eighteenth  A 
Eighth  N.W.  E  4  I 
Eighth  S.  W.E  iu 
Eleventh  N.  W. 

i>  4 

Eleventh  S.  W. 

I)  10 

Elm . F  1  I 

E.  N.E . II  6 

E.  N.  W . E  6l 

E.  S.  E . I  10  I 

E.  S.  W . E  10  I 

Fenton  pi...  II  5  I 
Fifteenth  N.W. 

C  3 


Streets. 

Fifteenth  S.  W 
C  9 

Fifth  N.W..F  4 
First  N.E...  I  6 
First  S.  E.  ..  I  12 
First  S.  W...G  11 

F.  N.  E . 1  6 

F.  N.W . C  6 

Forsyth....  H  4 
Fourteenth  N. 

W...C  4 
Fourteenth  S. 

W...C  9 
Fourth  N.  E..I  6 
FourthN.W..F  4 
Fourth  S.  E..I  10 

4^S.  W . F  10 

Franklin.... F  3 
French . E  2 

F.  S.  W . K  10 

Georgia  ave.  I  12 

G.  N.  E . II  «> 

G.  N  W . D  6 

Grant  pi . E  6 

.  S.  W _ *.E  10 

Hampshire  ave. 

B  2 

Harewood  ave. 

F  2 

H.  N.  E . I  5 

II.  N.  W . E  5 

II.  S.  W . F  10 

I.  N.  E . I  5 

.  N.  W . E  5 

I.  S.  E . I  11 

I.  S.  W . F  11 

Ivy . II  9 

Jackson  al..H  6 
Jefferson...  A  4 

Kirby . G  4 

K.  N.  E . I  5 

K.  N.W . D  5 

K.  S.  E . 1  11 

K.  S.  W . Gil 

Le  Droit  ave.G  2 
Linden . F  1 

L.  N.  E . I  5 

L  N.  W . D  4 

L.  N.  W . E  5 

ouisiana  ave. 

K  7 

L.  S.E . I  11 

L.  S.  W . G  11 

Madison....  A  3 
Madison ....  E  3 
Maine  ave...F  o 
Maple  ave...F  1 
Maryland  ave^  ^ 

Massachusetts 

B  3 
Massachusetts 

ave.-.E  4 

McLean . F  12 

Missouri  ave.  F  8 

M.  N.  E . I  4 

M.  N.  W . D  4 

M.  S.  E . H  11 

M.  S.  W . H  11 

Myrtle . II  5 

New  Jersey 

ave...F  3 
New  Jersey 

ave.. .H  9 
New  York  ave. 

K  5 

Nineteenth  .A  5 
Ninth  S.  W..E  10 
Ninth  N.W..E  4 

N.  N.E . I  4 

N.  N.  W . D  4 

N.  Capitol  ..H  5 
N.  Carolina  ave. 

I  9 

N.  S.  E . H  12 

N.  S.  W . F  12 

Ohio  ave _ C  7 

O.  N.  W _ B  3 

One-half  S.  E. 

H  12 
One-half  S.  W. 

H  12 
Oregon . B  2 

O.  S.  W . F  12 

Patterson... H  4 
Pennsylvania  E  7 

Pierce. . G 

Pierce  pi _ C  2 

P.  N.  W . D  3 

Pomeroy  .  .  F  l 

P.  S.  W . F  12 

O.  N.  W.  .  ~  ' 

liedfern.  . 

Rhode  Island 

ave.-.D  3 

Ridge . . .  F  4 

Riggs . B  1 

Riggs  pi . C  2 

R.  N.  W . C  2 

Sampson  .  ..C  3 

School . F  9 

Second  N.E..  I  6 
Second  S.  E..I  10 
Second  S.W.  G  10 
Seventeenth 

X.  W...B  6 
Seventh  N. W.E  4 
Seventh  S.  W. 

K  10 
Sherman  ....  A  2 
Sixteenth  N.W. 

B  3 

Sixth  N.W... F  4 
Sixth  S.  W...F  10 
.  N.  W . C  2 

S.  Capitol  ...III! 

S.  Carolina 
ave...  1 10 

Spruce . F  1 

Sunderland  pi. 

>  A  3 

Swann . B  2 

Tenth  N.W..D  3 
Tenth  S.  W..D  10 
Third  N.  E...I  6 
Third  N.W.  _G  4 
Third  S.  E...I  10 
Third  S.W...G  10 
13}*N.  W....C  7 

13}*  S.  W _ C  9 

Thirteenth 

N.W . D  4 

Thirteenth 

S.  W . D  9 

T.  N.  W . D  1 

Twelfth  N.  W. 

D  4 

Twelfth  S.W. D  9 
Twelfth  S.  W. 

D  10 

Twentieth  . .  A  5 
Union . F  12 

U.  N.  W . D  1 

Van . F  12 

IVermontave.  D  3 
Veruonave..A  1 
Virginia  ave.  F  9 
V.  N.  W.  ..D  1 
Wallach  pl...C  l 

Warner . F : 

Water . Ell 

Willard . B  1 

Wilson . F  1 

Wiltberger..E  2 
W.  N.  W.  _..D  1 
Wyoming  ave. 

A  1 


I)  3 
..E  3 
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VIRGINIA 


Land  area, 

40,125  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

2,325  sq.  m. 

Pop .  1,655,980 

Male....  824,278 
Female  .831,702 
Native  1,637,606 
Foreign..  18,374 
White  .1,020.122 
African.  635, 438 

Chinese . 55 

Japanese  ....16 
Indian . 349 


COUNTIES. 

Accomac....E  12 
Albemarle  . .  N  6 
Alexandria.. C 
Alleghany  ..E 

Amelia . F 

Amherst  ....E 
AppomattoxF 
Augusta  ....D 

Bath . D 

Bedford..  ..F 

Bland . F 

Botetourt... E 
Bruns  wick..  G  8 
Buchanan... A  4 
BuckinghamE  6 
Campbell.... F  5 
Caroline  ....D  9 

Carroll . G  2 

Charles  City  F  9 
Charlotte  ...F  6 
Chesterfield. F  8 

Clarke . B  8 

Craig . F  3 

Culpeper.... D 
Cumberland  E  7 
Dickenson  .A3 
Dinwiddle  ._F  8 
Elizabeth  City 

Fll 

Essex . E  10 

Fairfax . C 

Fauquier. ...C 

Floyd . G 

Fluvanna  ...E 
Franklin....  F 
Frederick... B 

Giles.. . F 

Gloucester.. F  10 
Goochland.. E  8 
Grayson  ....G  1 

Greene . D  6 

GreenesvilleG  8 

Halifax . G  5 

Hanover.... E  8 

Henrico _ E 

Henry  . G 

Highland  ...D 
Isleof  WightG  10 
James  CIty_.F  10 
King  and 

Queen.. E 
KingGeorgeD 
King  William 
E 

Lancaster.  ,.E  10 

Lee . B 

Loudoun. ...B  8 

Louisa . D 

Lunenburg . G 
Madison  ....D 
Mathews  ...  F  11 
Mecklenburg 
G 

Middlesex..  E  10 
Montgomery  F  3 
Nansemond  G  10 

Nelson . E  6 

New  Kent  ..E  9 

Norfolk . G  11 

Northampton 

F  12 

Northumber¬ 
land. .E  11 
Nottoway...F 

Orange . D 

Page . C 

Patrick . G 

Pittsylvania  G 
Powhatan...  E 
Prince  Ed¬ 
ward.  ,F 
Prince  George 
F 

Princess  Anne 
G  11 

Prince  William 
C 

Pulaski . F 

Rappahan¬ 
nock. .C 

Richmond  ..E  10 
Roanoke.  ..F 
Rockbridge. E 
RockingliamD 

Russell . B 

Scott . B 

Shenandoah. C 

Smyth . B 

Southampton 

G 

Spottsylvania 

Stafford  ....D 

Surry . F  10 

Sussex . G 

Tazewell. ...A 

W'arren . C 

Warwick. ...F  10 
Washington  B 
Westmore¬ 
land..  D  10 

Wise . B 

Wythe . G 

York . —  F  10 


CHIEF  CITIES 

Pop.— Thousands, 

81  RichmondF 
35  Norfolk.. G  11 
23  PetersburgF 
20  LynchburgF 
16  Roanoke  .F 
14  Alexandria 

C  10 

13  Portsmouth 
G  11 

10  Danville  _G 
9  ManchesterF 
7  Staunton.  D 
6  Chari  ottes- 
ville..E 
5  Winchester 
B 

5  Fredericks¬ 
burg..  D 
4  Arlington  .C 
4  Newport 

News..G  10 
4  Berkley  ..  G  11 
3  Suffolk. ...G  10 
3  Salem . F 


Pop.— Thousands. 

8  Lexington  E  4 
3  Nat'l  Soldiers 
Home..G  11 
3  PocahontasA  5 
3  Bristol  ....B  4 
3  Bedford  City  ^ 

3  Luray . C  7 

3  Harrisonburg 
D  6 

3  WythevilleG  1 
3  Hampton  .G  11 
2  Farm ville. F  7 
2  Pulaski  City 

G  2 

2  Radford... F  2 
2  WestPointE  10 
2  Martinsville 

G  4 

2  Williamsburg 
F  10 

2  Clifton  Forge 
E  4 

2  S.  Boston.G  5 
2  Abingdon. B  4 
2  Marion. ...B  5 
2  Leesburg  .B  9 
2  Culpeper. .D  8 
1  WarrentonC  8 
1  Houston  ..G  5 
1  Berryville.B  7 
1  Phoebus  ,_F  11 
1  Christians- 

burg..F  3 
1  Tazewell.. A  5 
1  WoodstockC  6 
1  Vinton...  F  4 
1  Buena  Vista 

E  5 

1  Graham... A  5 
1  Ettricks...F  8 
1  Lowmoor.E  3 
1  Gordonsvllle 
D  7 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Ashland... E  8 
9  Smithfleld  G  10 

9  Crewe . F  7 

9  BlacksburgF  3 
9  Franklin.. G  9 
9  FrontItoyalC7 
9  Fair  Port  .E  11 
8  Buchanan. F  4 
8  Cape  Charles 
F  11 

8  Herndon.  .C  9 
8  Falls  Church 

8  Finca8tle..F  3 
8  Chatham.. G  5 
8  Shenandoah  D  6 
8  Boydton  ..G  6 
7  Fortress 

Monroe  .G  11 
7  Onancock.E  12 
7  CovingtenE  3 
7  Bridgewater 

D  5 

7  New  uarket 

C  6 

7  New  River 

Depot.. F  2 
7  Clarksvl.leG  6 
7  Winteri>yckF8 
7  Mt.  JaeksonC  6 
6  Strasburg.C  7 
6  Waynesboro 

D  6 

6  Rocky  Mount 
G  4 

6  Chase  CityG  7 
6  Emporia..  G  8 
6  Amherst.. E  5 
6  BlackstoneF  8 

6  Bland . F  1 

6  Orange  ...D  7 
5  Matoaca  ..F  8 
5  Mana8sas..C  8 
5  HeathsvllleElO 
5  Sturgeonvllle 
G  8 

5  Accomac .  E  12 
5  Edenburg.C  6 
5  Bowling 

Green.. D  9 
5  Glade  Spring 
B  4 

5  Ivanhoe  ..G  1 
5  Broad  way.  C  6 
5  Belfleld  ...G  8 
5  Louisa  — D  8 
5  Mt.  Craw¬ 
ford.  D  5 
5  GloucesterF  11 
5  Eastville..F  11 
5  UppervilleC  8 
5  Glen  \VlltonE4 
5  Tappahan- 

nock..E  9 
5  Saltvllle. . .  B  5 
5  Urbanna  ,.E  10 
4  Stephens  City 
B  7 

4  MlddleburgC  8 
4  Clover  Depot 
G  6 

4  Dublin  ....F  2 
4  MIddletownB7 
4  City  Point.  F  9 
4  Hamilton  .B  8 
4  BurkevilleF  7 
4  Jonesville  B  2 
4  Milwood  ..B  8 
4  Belle  Haven 

E  12 

4  Big  Stone 

Gap.  B  3 
4  Waterford  B  8 
4  Amelia.... F  7 
4  SperryvilleC  7 
4  Collierstown 
E  4 

4  Floyd . G  2 

4  Holstein 

Mills. .B  5 
4  McGaheys- 

ville..D  6 
4  MidlothianE  8 
4  Newbern._F  2 
4  Riverton.. C  7 
4  Seven  Foun¬ 
tains. .C 
4  SmithvIlleF 
4  Brookneal  F 
4  ScottsvilleE 
4  Reusens...F 
4  Waverly  Sta¬ 
tion.  .G 
4  Madison  ..D 
4  Ru8tburg..F 
4  Snowvllle.F 
4  Maurertown 

C  6 

3  Churchwood 

F  2 

3  PearisburgF  2 
3  BrucetownB  7 
3  Courtland  G  9 

3  Stuart . G  3 

3  Goshen 

Brldge_.E  4 
3  Stanardsville 
D  6 

3  Greenville  E  5 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 


Land  area, 

24,645  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

135  sq.  m. 

Pop  . 762,794 

Male  ....390,285 
Female  .372,509 
Native.. 743, 911 
Foreign..  18, 883 
White... 730, 077 
African.. 32, 690 

Chinese . 15 

Japanese . 3 

Indian  . 9 


COUNTIES. 


Barbour  ... 

.B 

6 

Berkeley... 

.B  10 

Boone  . 

.1) 

3 

Braxton  ... 

.C 

5 

Brooke . 

.E  11 

Cabell . 

.D 

2 

Calhoun  ... 

.C 

4 

Clay  . 

.D 

4 

Doddridge  . 

B 

5 

Fayette..  . 

.D 

4 

Gilmer . 

.C 

5 

.B 

8 

Greenbrier 

.D 

5 

Hampshire. 

.B  10 

Hancock... 

.1)  11 

Hardy  . 

.C 

9 

Harrison  .. 

.B 

6 

Jackson.... 

.C 

3 

Jefferson  .. 

.B  11 

Kanawha .. 

.D 

3 

Lewis  . 

.C 

5 

Lincoln  ... 

.D 

2 

Logan  . 

.E 

2 

McDowell  . 

.F 

3 

Marlon  .... 

.A 

6 

Marshall ... 

.F  10 

Mason . 

.C 

2 

Mercer  .... 

.E 

4 

Mineral  .... 

.B 

9 

Mingo  . 

.E 

2 

Monongalia.  A 

6 

Monroe .... 

.E 

5 

Morgan .... 

.A  10 

Nicholas  . 

D 

5 

Ohio . 

.E  11 

Pendleton. . 

8 

Pleasants  .. 

B 

4 

Pocahontas 

D 

6 

Preston.... 

.B 

7 

Putnam . ... 

.C 

3 

Raleigh  .... 

.E 

4 

Randolph  . . 

.C 

6 

Ritchie . 

.B 

4 

Roane  . 

C 

4 

Summers  .. 

.E 

5 

Taylor . 

B 

6 

Tucker.... 

B 

7 

Tyler . 

.B 

5 

Upsher . 

.C 

6 

Wayne  _ 

D 

2 

Webster  .... 

.D 

5 

Wetzel . 

.A 

5 

Wirt . 

.B 

4 

Wood  . 

.B 

3 

Wyoming  . 

.E 

3 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  -  Thousands. 

35  Wheeling  E  10 
10  Huntington 

D  1 

8  Parkersburg 

B  3 

7  Martlnsburg 

B  11 

7  Charleston 

D  3 

3  Grafton  _B  7 
3  Clarksburg 

B  6 

3  Benwood  .E  10 
3  Mounds vllle 

E  10 

3  Hinton  .  ..E  5 
2  New  Cumber¬ 
land. .  D  10 
2  Charlestown 

Bli 

2  Wellsburg  E  10 
2  Keyser  ...B  9 
2  Weston  ...C  6 
2  Piedmont. B  9 
2  Point  Pleasant 
C  2 

2  Blucfleld  _.F  4 
2  Shepherds- 

town.B  11 
2  Guyandotte 

D  2 

1  Buckliannon 
C  6 

1  St.  Albans  D  3 

l  Mason . B  2 

1  Fairmont. B  6 
1  LewisburgE  5 
1  Morgantown 
A  7 

1  Maybeury  F  4 
1  Harpers  Ferry 
B  11 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Cercdo....D  1 

9  Davis . B  8 

9  Mannlngton 

B  6 

8  Ravenswood 

8  Berkeley 

Springs..  A  10 
8  Klngwood  B  7 
8  Newburg__B  7 
8  Cameron.. F  11 
8  Paw  Paw.B  10 

7  Elkins . C  7 

7  Elk  Garden 

B  8 

7  Elizabeth  .B  4 
7  New  Martins¬ 
ville. .A  4 
7  Clifton  ...C  2 
7  Alderson  .E  5 
7  Raymond  City 
D  3 

6  Jackson  ..C  3 
6  GunnlmontE  4 
6  New  Haven  B  2 
6  Elm  Grovefi  11 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

6  PennsboroB  4 
6  Caperton  .D  4 
6  Rowlesbnr^  ^ 

6  FettermanB  6 
6  Wayne  ..  .D  2 
6  White  Sulphur 
Springs.. E  5 
5  Milton  ....D  2 
5  Burning 

Springs  .  B  4 
5  Coalburg  .D  3 
5  St.  Marys  _B  4 
5  Trladelpbla 

Ell 

5  Bethany  .  .E  11 

5  Logan . E  2 

5Bramwell.F  4 
5  MoorefleldB  9 
5  Powellton  D  4 
5  Ronceverte 

E  5 

5  Slstersvllle 

A  4 

5  BrldgeportB  6 
5  Barboursville 
D  2 

5  Romney  ..B  9 
5  Bellngton.C  6 
5  Fort  Gay..  D  1 
5  Mlddlebourne 
B  5 
4  Hedgesvllle 

A  11 

4  Hartford  .  B  3 
4  Terra  Alta  B  7 
4  Mt.  Carbon 

D  4 

4  Spencer... C  4 

4  Cairo . B  4 

4  Oceana. ...E  3 

4  Ripley . C  3 

4  Shlnnston.B  6 
4  Addison  ..D  6 
4  Peterstown 

4  Philippi... B  7 
4  Wllliamstown 

4  MIddlewayB  11 
4  Ritchie.... B  4 
4  Malden  ...  D  3 

3  Union . E  5 

3  Nuttallbur^  ^ 

3  Beverly  ...C  7 
3  Mt.  Clare.. B  6 
3  Glenville..C  5 
3  Franklin.  _C  8 
3  PetersburgB  8 
3  Cannelton  D  4 
3  Cherry  Camp 
B  5 

3  Princeton.  E  4 
3  Lazearvllle 

E  11 

St.  George  B  7 
3  Cottagevllle 

C  3 

3  Farmington 

B  6 

3  W.  Union. B  5 
3  Lewiston. D  3 

3  Salem 3  5 

3  Brownstown 
D  3 
3  French  Creek 

3  Winfield  ..C  2 
3  Burnsville  C  ' 

3  Darke8ville 

BU 

3  Poca . D  3 

3  Kanawha  Falls 
D  4 
3  Grantsvllle 

C  4 

3  Sutton  ....C  5 
3  Central  Sta¬ 
tion. .B  5 
3  Pruntytowh 

B  6 

3  W.  Liberty E  11 
3  Independence 
B  7 

3  Austen.... B  7 
3  Thomas... B  8 
3  BurlingtonB  9 
3  Ellenboro.-B  4 
3  Fayetteville 

D  4 

3  Fire  CreekD  4 
3  Gerrardstown 
B  10 
3  Sweet  Springs 

3  West  Colum¬ 
bia.. c  2 

2  Aurora _ B  7 

2  Hamlin  ...D  2 

2  Leon . C  3 

2  Buffalo.... C  3 
2  Flemlngton 

2Janelew...B  6 
2  Fairview  _D  11 
2  Friendly.. B  4 
2  Little  ton..  A  6 
2  Peytona  ..D  3 
2  Webster  ..B  6 
2  Burton  ...A  6 
2  Glen  Elk..D  3 
2  Boothsville 

2  Bruceton  Mills 
A  7 

2  Hendricks  B  7 
Hawks  Nest 

D  4 

2  W.  Milford B  5 
2  Belleville  .B  3 
2Maysville.B  8 
2  Hurricane  D  3 
2  Laurel  Iron¬ 
works  .A  7 
2  Millville  .  .B  11 
2  Huntersville 
D  6 

2  Hewett  ...D  3 
2  Academy  .D  6 
2  Auburn  ...B  5 
2  Knoxville  E  10 

2  Troy . C  5 

2  Bayard.... B  8 
2  Iaeger  ....E  3 
2  Volcano  ..B  4 
2  Fellows  vllle 

B  7 

2  Dallas  ..  ..E  11 
2  Gauley  Bridge 
D  4 

Summit  Point 
B  10 

2  Unlontown 

A  5 

2  Cooper8...F  4 
2  Dumelds  .B  11 

2  Eglon . B  7 

2  Evansville  B  7 
2  Green  Bank 

D  7 
2  Worthington 
B  6 

2  TunneltonB  7 
2  Woodlands 

F  10 

2  Springfield 

B  9 

2  Rivesvllle.B  6 
2  Romlnes  Mills 

B  « 
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N.  CAROLINA 

uand  area, 

48,580  sq.  m. 
Water  area. 


Pop . 1.617,947 

Male  ....799,149 
Female  .818,798 
Native  1,614,245 
Foreign  ..8,702 
White.  1,055,382 
African_56i,ois 
Chinese  .  .  .32 

Japanese . 1 

Indian  ....1,514 

COUNTIES. 

Alamance  ..B  6 
Alexander.. C  2 
Alleghany.. B  2 
Anson . E  4 

Beaufort . . 

D  11 

Bertie . 

B  10 

E  7 

Brunswick 

F  8 

Buncombe 

G  4 

Burke  . 

C  1 

Cabarrus . . 

D  3 

Caldwell ... 

C  1 

Camden  ... 

B  12 

Carteret ... 

E  11 

Caswell .... 

B  6 

Catawba . . . 

C  2 

Chatham  .. 

C  6 

Cherokee.. 

H  1 

Chowan  ... 

B  11 

Clay 

II  2 

Cleveland  . 

D  1 

Columbus  . 

.F  7 

Craven  .... 

D  10 

Cumberland D  6 

Currituck  . 

.B  12 

Dare . 

.C  13 

Davidson .. 

.C  4 

Davie . 

.C  S 

Duplin . 

E  P 

Durham  ... 

.B  7 

Edgecombe  C  9 

Forsylh.... 

.B  4 

Franklin... 

.B  S 

Gaston  .... 

.D  2 

Gatos . 

.B  11 

Graham  .. 

.G  2 

Granville . . 

.B  7 

Greene _ 

D  9 

Guilford... 

B  5 

Halifax  .... 

.B  9 

Harnett  ... 

.D  7 

Haywood.. 

.G  3 

Henderson 

.G  4 

Hertford  .. 

.B  10 

Hyde _ 

.C  12 

Iredell .... 

.C  3 

Jackson  ... 

G  3 

Johnston  . 

.C  8 

Jones . 

.D  10 

Lenoir . 

D  9 

Lincoln. ... 

D  2 

McDowell 

.G  5 

Macon . 

H  3 

Madison  .. 

.F  4 

Martin  ... 

.C  10 

MecklenourgD  3 

Mitchell  ... 

_F  5 

MontgomeryD  5 

Moore . 

.D  6 

Nash . 

.C  8 

New  Hano 

ver . 

.F  9 

Northamp¬ 
ton . 

.R  10 

Onslow .... 

.E  10 

Orange  .... 

.B  6 

Pamlico  ... 

.D  11 

Pasquotank  B  12 

P.  nder — 

.E  9 

Perquimans  B  12 

Person . 

.B  6 

Pitt . 

.C  10 

Polk . 

.11  5 

Randolph. 

.C  5 

Richmond 

.E  5 

Robeson ... 

.E  6 

Rockingham  B  5 

Rowan . 

.C  3 

Rutherford 

D  1 

Sampson.. 

.E  8 

Stanly . 

D  4 

Stokes . 

B  4 

Surry . 

B  3 

Swain . 

G  2 

Transylva¬ 
nia . 

H  4 

Tyrrell . 

.C  12 

Union . 

.E  3 

Vance  . 

.B  8 

Wake . 

.C  7 

Warren. ... 

.B  8 

Washington  C  11 

Watauga... 

.B  1 

Wayne . 

D  8 

Wilkes . 

B  2 

Wilson  .... 

.C  9 

Yadkin  .... 

.B  3 

Yancey  .... 

.F  5 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  -  Thousands. 
20  Wilmington 

13  Raleigh. .C  7 
12  Charlotte 0  8 
10  Asheville  G  4 


Pop.— Thousands. 

8  Winston  .B  4 
8  Newbern.D  10 

5  Durham  .  C  7 
4  Salisbury  .C  3 
4  Concord  ..D  3 
4  FayettevilleD7 
4  HendersonB  8 
4  Goldsboro  D  9 

4  Washington 

Cll 

3  Greensboro  B  5 

8  Elizabeth  City 

B  12 

3  Reldsville  B  5 
3  Oxford  ..B  7 

3  Salem . B  4 

2  Statesville  C  3 
2  Edenton  ..B  11 
2  H  igh  Point  C  4 

2  Wilson _ C  9 

2  Hickory.. C  2 
2  Beaufort  .Ell 
2  Greenville  C  10 
2  Tarboro  ..C  9 
2  Rockinglmm 

E  5 

2  Monroe... E  3 
2  Mt.  Airy-.li  3 
2  Kinston  ..D  9 
2  Randleman 

C  5 

2  Burlington  N  6 
2  Morganton  C  1 
1  LexingtonC  4 
1  Shelby.  ...D  1 
1  Laurinburg 

E  5 

1  Weldon  ..B  9 
1  Henderson¬ 
ville.. G  4 
1  Plymouth  C  11 
1  Southport G  8 
1  Wadesboro 

D  5 

1  Rutherford  ton 
L>  1 

1  Fairfield..  C  12 
I  Moorehead 

City..  R  11 
1  Newton  ..C  2 
1  Gastonia  .1)  2 
1  Chanel  HillC  6 
1  Graham  ..  I»  6 
1  Liucolnton 

D  2 

Pop.  —  Hundreds. 

9  Kernersvllle 

B  4 

9  Mooresvllle 

C  3 

9  Wake  Forest 
C  7 

8  Clinton  ...D  8 
8  Rocky  Mt,  C  9 
8  Murnhy... H  I 
8  Marion. ...G  5 
8  Hamilton  .C  1>» 
8  Scotland 

Neck.  .B  9 
8  La  Grange  I)  9 
8  William8ton 

C  10 

8  Jack8on...B  in 
7  Warren  ton  B  8 
7  IIertford..B  11 
7  Leaksville  B  5 
7  Milton  ....  B  G 
7  Hot  Springs 

F  4 

7  Maxton  ...E  G 
7  Murfreesboro 
B  1* 

T  Lenoir _ C  2 

7  Loulsburg  B  8 
7  Hillsboro  .B  6 

6  Rich  Square 

B  10 

6  Bakersville 

F  5 

6  Mocksville  C  3 
6  Taylorsville 

C  2 

6  Tliomasville 

C  4 

6  LumbertonE  6 
6  Franklinton 

B  8 

6  Enfield  ....B  9 
6  Elm  City  ..C  9 
6  Smithfield  C  8 

5  Jonesboro  I)  G 
5  Littleton  .  B  9 

5  Selma . C  s 

5  Windsor  .  R  m 
5  Ash  boro  ..  r  • 
5  Flat  Rock  II  f» 
5  Carthage  .  D  •> 
5  Davidson  .1)  3 
5  Clayton...  C  8 
5  Mt.  Holly. D  » 
5  Colfax  ....B  r* 
5  Magnolia.. E  9 
5  Waynesvllle 

5  Madl8on...B  4 
5  Yancey ville 

B  6 

4  YeatesvllleD  11 

4  Dallas . D  2 

4  Huntersville 

D  3 

4  Kings  Moun¬ 
tain  ...  D  2 

4  Cary . C  7 

4  Roper . Cll 

4  Roxboro  ..B  7 
4  Bryson  City 

G  3 

4  Dunn . D  8 

4  Forest  Cit^  ^ 

4  Winton...  B  10 
4  Jamestown 

C  5 

4  Jefferson.B  l 
4  Little  River 
Academy. D  7 
4  Nash vl lie.. C  8 
4  Warsaw..  D  8 
4  Whitakers  B  9 
4  Mt.  Olive. .D  9 
4  Mebane  ...B  6 
4  Trinity  College 

4  Bethel . C  10 

4  Mountain 

Island.. D  3 
4  Lewiston.. B  10 
4  Pittsboro.-C  6 

4  Macon . B  8 

4  siadesvllleD  2 
4  VanceboroD  10 
4  Whltevflle  F  7 
4  Sanford... D  6 
4  Liberty. ...C  5 
4  Burgaw...E  9 

4  Avon . D  13 

4  Frankllnvllle 
C  5 
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i.  CAROLINA 


Land  area, 

30,170  sq.  m. 

Water  area. 

400  sq.  in. 

Pop . 1,151,149 

Male  ....572,337 
Female  .578,812 
Native  1,144,879 
Foreign  .  6,270 
White  ..462.008 
African.  688, 934 

Chinese . 34 

Indian . 173 


COUNTIES. 

Abbeville... F  6 

Aiken . II  9 

Anderson  ..D  5 
Bamberg....  J  11 
Barnwell..  .  J  10 
Beaufort  ...M  12 
Berkeley...  K  16 
Charleston.  K  17 
Cherokee . . .  B  9 
Chester  ....  D  11 
ChestcrfleldD  15 
Clarendon..  1 1  14 
Colleton....  Iv  13 
Darlington  .E  15 
Dorchester.  J  14 
Edgefield... G  8 
Fairfield...  _E  11 
Florence  ...F  16 
Georgctownll  18 
Greenville. .C  6 
Green  wood.  F  7 
Hampton  ...L  11 

Horry . G  19 

Kershaw....  E  13 
Lancaster  ..D  13 
Laurens  ....E  7 
Lexington..  G  10 

Marion . E  18 

Marlboro...  D  17 
Newberry  ._E  9 

Oconee . C  3 

Orangeburg  II  12 
Pickens  ....C  4 
Richland  ...F  12 

Saluda . G  8 

Spartanburg  C  8 

Sumter . G  14 

Union . C  9 

Williams¬ 
burg  . H  17 

York . C  10 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

55  Charleston 

L  16 

15  Goluii*'  ’  F  n 
9  Green  C  6 


4  Sumter ...  G  14 
4  Beaufort  _M  13 
4  Camden... F  13 
3  Florence  F  17 
3  Newberry  F  9 
3  Anderson  E  5 
3  Orangeburg 

1  12 

3  Georgetown 

I  18 

3  Rock  Hill.C  11 
3  Chester  ...D  10 

3  Clifton _ C  8 

2  Piedmont. !»  6 
2  DarlingtonE  l«. 

2  Aiken  . 1  9 

z  Laurens... E  7 
2  Summervllfb 
J  14 

2  Pclzer _ D  5 

2  GranhcNille 

1  9 

2  WinnsboroE  II 
2  Abbeville  F  6 
2  Marion  ... V  18 
2  Gaffney  ..11  9 

2  Union . 1>  9 

2  Yorkville  C  11 
1  Greenwood 

F  7 

1  Blacksburg 

B  10 

1  Waltcrboro 

K  13 

1  Edgefield  G  7 
1  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant. .K  16 
1  Pacolet  ...C  8 
1  Lancaster.!)  13 
1  Manning  .  H  15 
1  Clinton. ..E  8 
1  Bennetts- 

ville..I)  16 
1  Cheraw  .  .D  16 

l  Black ville. 1 10 


Pop.  Hundreds. 


9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Williamston 

D  5 

Barnwell  .  ,1  9 
A.Icndale.K  10 
v\  alhalla  .  C  3 
Holly  Hill.  I  14 
Keishaw..D  13 
Joliuston.G  8 
Seneca...  D  3 
Branchvillel  12 
MayesvllleG  15 
Bamberg  ..Ill 
Fort  Mill.  C  12 
Lake  City.G  16 
Conway...  G  19 
Langley... 11  8 
Hardee  ville 

M  11 

Due  West.E  6 
St.  George  .1  13 
Vaneluse  .II  8 
Prosperity K  9 
Varnvllle.K  11 
Kingstree  II  16 
Westminster 
1)  3 

Patesburg  G  10 
MeCortniekG  6 
Port  Royal M  13 
S',  .Iut  thews 

11  12 


!*re  o  o' 

¥ 

Tg  £  1 

/a  "ft®  V” 

if  -A 

f/A X  > 

11 

i 

-SV 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

5  Timmonsvllle 
F  15 

5  Society  HI11E1G 
5  Williston  .  I  10 
5  Belton  ....D  5 
»  Hamburg  I  8 
5  Magnolia  .  F  15 
5  Helena..  . F  9 
5  Pendleton  D  5 
5  Brunson  .  K  11 
5GlendaIe..C  8 
4  Ninetysix  F  7 
4  BIshopvilleF  14 
4  Bluffton  ..N  12 
4  Easley  ....  C  5 

4  Latta . E  18 

4  Edisto . J  12 

4  Central. ...D  5 
4  WoodwardE  10 
4  Ridge  Coring 
G  9 

4  Ladsons  .  .J  15 
4  Woodruff  !)  7 
4  Honea  PathE  6 
4  Appleton  .1  10 
4  Cokesbury  F  7 
3  Cowpens  C  8 
3  Harts  ville.  E  15 
3  Lexington  G  10 
3  Whitney. _C  8 

3  Greers  Depot 
C  6 

3  Hampton  K  11 
3  Cartersvilie 

F  15 

3  Marietta  .  .C  6 
3  Elloree  .  .  II  13 

3  Troy . G  6 

3  \Veilford..C  7 
3  Adams  Run 

L  14 

3  Trenton  .  .H  8 
3  Green  Pond 

L  13 

!  Grahamville 

M  12 

3  Waterloo  .E  7 
3  Clover  ...  B  11 
3  Henderson¬ 
ville.  K  12 
3  Jonesvill--  <  9 

3  Pickens  ... C  5 
3  Foreston  II  15 
3  Lewiedale  G  9 
3  Fort  MotteH  13 
3  Bueksville  II  19 
3  Reidville  . .  C  7 
3  Lowndesville 
F  5 

3  McClellanville 
J  18 

3  Effingham  F  17 
3  Early  Braneli 
L  12 

3  Eastover  .G  12 
3  Rowesville  I  12 
3  Hodges  . . .  E  7 

3  Salley . H  10 

2  Ridgewav  F  12 
2  WedgefieldG  13 
2  Doves  ville  E  15 
2  Hickory  Grove 
C  JO 

2  Mullins.... F  18 
2  Midway  .  Ill 
2  W.  Union.  D  3 
2  St.  Stephens 

I  16 

2  Leesvllle  G  10 
2  Eutawville  I  13 

1  Springfield  I  10 

2  Chesterfield 

D  15 

2  Cross  Hill  .  K  8 
2  Donalds..  E  6 
2  Parksville  G  6 
2  Summerton 

H  14 

2  Gourdins  I  16 
2  Nichols  . .  F  19 
2  Fountain  Inn 
D  7 

2  Ridgeville. J  14 
!  Liberty  . . .  C  5 
!  Chappells  I’  8 
!  Mount  Cartnel 
G  5 

!  Haile  Gold¬ 
mine  I)  13 
2  Black  Stock 

D  10 

2  Smoaks  . ..J  12 
2  Gold  ville.  E  8 
2  Enterprise  L  15 
2  Hickman.  F  20 
2  Richburg.Dll 
2  Scranton. G  16 
2  Dillon  .  E  18 
2  EUenton  ..J  8 
2  Lynchburg 

F  15 

2  Bradley  . .  F  6 
2  Monks  Corner 
J  15 

2  Martin  ....J  10 
2  Yemassee  L  12 
2  Reedy  River 
Factory.. C  6 

2  Elko . I  10 

2  Salters  Depot 

II  16 

2  Little  Rock 

E  18 

2  Jacksonboro 
K  14 

2  Chapin  .  .  .  F  10 
2  Paeks  ville  II  14 
2  Modoc  ...  H  6 
2  Landrum  .  B  7 
2  LittleRiverGSl 
2  Moultrieville 
K  16 

2  Brighton  .  L  10 
2  Townvllle  I)  4 

2  Vance . I  14 

2  Duncans  <  , 

2  Bonneau  . .  I  15 
1  Coosawhat- 

chie..L  11 

1  Lydia . F  15 

1  Blythewood 

F  12 

l  Santuck  .  D  9 
1  Lamar  .  ...F  15 
1  Jamison  .  H  12 
l  Oak  way...  D  4 

l  Trio . .1 17 

1  Bordeaux. G  6 
1  Slmpsonville 
D  6 

1  Beech  Island 
I  8 

1  Jedburg..  J  14 

l  McNeills  K  11 
1  Cross  Anchor 
1)  8 

1  Black  Mingo 
II  18 

1  Clio  . D  17 

1  Highland  .B  6 
1  GreelyvIlleH  15 
1  Rockton  ..Ell 
1  Coronaca.F  7 
l  Whitehall  L  13 
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GEORGIA 

Land  area, 

58.9S0  sq.  m 
Water  area, 

495  sq.  m. 

Pod . 1,837,353 

Male....  919,925 
Female  .917,428 
Native  1,825,216 
Foreign..  12,137 
White ..  978,357 
African  .858,815 
Chinese  __._108 

Japanese . 5 

Indian . 68 

COUNTIES. 

Appling . G  8 

Baker . B  9 

Baldwin  . ...  E  5 

Banks . D  3 

Bartow . B  3 

Berrien . E  9 

Bibb . D  0 

Brooks . D  10 

Bryan . I  8 

Bulloch . H  7 

Burke . G  6 

Butts  . C  5 

Calhoun . B  8 

Camden  ....H  10 
Campbell.... B  4 

Carroll . A  4 

Catoosa . A  2 

Charlton  ....G  10 

Chatham . I  7 

Chattahoo¬ 
chee . B  7 

Chattooga  ..A  3 
Cherokee.... C  3 

Clarke . E  4 

Clay  . B  8 

Clayton . C  5 

Clinch  .¥  10 

Cobb . B  4 

Coffee . F  9 

Colquitt  ....D  9 
Columbia... G  5 

Coweta . B  5 

Crawford.... D  6 

Dade . A  2 

Dawson . C  3 

Decatur . B  10 

Dekalb . C  4 

Dodge . E  7 

Dooly . L)  7 

Dougherty  ..C  8 

Douglas . B  4 

Early . B  9 

Echols . F  10 

Effingham... I  7 

Elbert . F  3 

Emanuel  ....G  6 

Fannin . C  2 

Fayette . C  5 

Floyd . A  3 

Forsyth . C  3 

Franklin ... .E  3 

Fulton . C  4 

Gilmer . C  2 

Glascock  ....F  5 

Glynn . H  9 

Gordon . B  2 

Greene . E  6 

Gwinnett . . .  C  4 
Habersham  D  2 

Hall . D  3 

Hancock . E  5 

Haralson...  A  4 

Harris . B  6 

Hart . F  3 

Heard . A  6 

Henry . C  5 

Houston  ....D  7 

Irwin . E  8 

Jackson . D  3 

Jasper . D  6 

Jefferson  . . .  G  6 

Johnson . F  6 

Jones . D  5 

Laurens . F  7 

Lee . C 

Liberty . H  8 

Lincoln . G  4 

Lowndes....  E  10 

Lumpkin - C 

McDuffie  . . . .  F  5 
McIntosh....  I  9 

Macon . C  7 

Madison . E 

Marion . B  7 

Meriwether  B 

Miller . B  9 

Milton . C 

Mitchell . C  9 

Monroe . D  6 

MontgomeryF  7 

Morgan . D  4 

Murray . B  2 

Muscogee  ...B  7 

Newton . D  4 

Oconee . E  4 

Oglethorpe..  E 
Paulding  ....B  4 

Pickens . B  3 

Pierce . G  9 

Pike . C  5 

Polk . A 

Pulaski . E 

Putnam . E  5 

Quitman  ...  A 

Kabun .  E  2 

Randolph  .  -  -B 
Richmond... G  5 
Rockdale  . . .  C 

Schley . C  7 

Screven . H 

8palding....  C  6 

Stewart . B  7 

8umter . C  7 

Talbot . B 

Taliaferro  . .  .F 

Tattnall . G 

Taylor . C  6 

Telfair . E  8 

Terrell . C  8 

Thomas . C  10 

Towns . D 

Troup . A 

Twiggs . E 

Union . D 

Upson . C  6 

Walker . A  2 

Walton . D  4 

Ware . F  9 

Warren . F  5 

Washington  F  6 

Wayne .  H  8 

Weoster . B  7 

White . D  2 

Whitfield  ... B  2 

Wilcox . K  8 

Wilkes . F  4 

Wilkinson.. .E  6 
Worth . D  8 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

66  Atlanta  ..C  4 
43  Savannah. I  7 
33  Augusta  .H  5 
23  Macon... D  6 
17  Columbus  A  7 
9  Athens. ...E  4 
8  Brunswick  I  9 
7  Rome  ....A  3 
6  Amerlcus  C  7 
6  Tkoma8ville 

D  10 

5  Griffin  ....C  5 
4  Albany  ...  C  8 
3  Marietta.. B  4 
3  Way  Cross  G  9 
3  MUledgevllle 
E  5 


Pop.— Thousands. 

3  GalneevIlleD  3 
3  CartersvilleB  3 
3  La  Grange  A  6 
3  Dalton  ...-B  2 
3  Newnan  B  5 

3  Valdosta. .E  10 

8  WashingtonF4 
2  Cuthbert..B  8 
2  Dawson  ..  C  8 
2  Madison  ,_E  4 
2  Quitman  .  D  10 
2  BarnesvilleC  6 
2  Covington  D  4 
2  SandersvilleF6 
2  Ilawklnsville 

D  7 

2  FortValleyD  6 
2  Waynesboro 

G  5 

2  TallapoosaA  4 
2  Eatonton.  E  5 
2  BainbridgeB  10 
2  CedartownA  3 
2  Cordele  ..  D  8 
2  Elberton..F  4 
2  Sparta  ..._E  5 
2  Cochran .  .E  7 
2  Lumpkin.. B  7 

1  Darien . I  9 

1  Carroll  ton  A  4 
1  Conyers  ..D  4 
1  GreensboroE  5 
1  West  Point  A  6 
lLithonia..C  4 
1  ThomastonC  6 
1  Talbotton.C  6 
lRo8well...C  3 
1  Toccoa...  E  2 
1  FortGainesAS 
1  Marshallvllle 
C  7 

1  Eastman  .  E  7 
1  Decatur... C  4 
1  Monroe  ..  D  4 
1  WarrcntonF  5 
1  Tennille  ..F  6 
1  Cave  Spring  ^ 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Stone  Moun¬ 

tain.. C  4 
9  Rising  Fawn 
A  2 

9  Jackson  ..D  5 
9Forsyth...D  5 
9  Wrightsville 
F  6 

9  Jesup  ..  ,_H  8 
9  Greenville  B  5 
9  DahlonegaC  2 
9  Camilla  ...C  9 
9  Douglasville 

B  4 

9  Senola  ....B 
9  Dublin.... F 
9  Millen  ....H 
8  MonticelloD 
8  Louisville  G 
8  Thomson  .F 
8  Hartwell.. F 
8  Ac  worth  ,B 

8  Trion . A 

8  Jonesboro  C 
8  McRae  ....F 
8  Buena  Vista 
C 

7  East  Point  C 
7  Social  Circle 
D 

7  Norcross  .C 

7  Butler . C 

7  Mt.VernonF 
7  MontezumaC  7 
7  Skeinah  .  _C  2 
7  Smithville  C  8 
7  Union  Point 
E  4 

7  Walthour- 

vllle..H  8 
7  Fairburn..C  4 
7  Calhoun..  B  3 
7  Dover  ....H  6 

7  Perry . D  7 

7  Canton  .  ..B  8 
7  Abbeville  .E  8 
7  BlackshearG  9 
7  Grantville  B  5 
6  Rochelle  .E  8 
6  Harlem... G  5 
6  Boston  .  ..D  10 
6  Chauncey  E  7 
6  Ellaville...C  7 
6  Crawford. E  4 
6  Harmony 

Grove. .E  3 
6  Milner..  ..C  5 
6  Rutledge  .D  4 
6  Crawford- 

ville..F  4 
6  Austell.... B  4 
6  Knoxville. D  6 
6  Harrison  .  F  6 
6  St.  Marys. H  10 
6  Lawrence- 
ville..D 
6  Summer¬ 
ville. .A 
6  Kingston  .B 
6  Palmetto  .B 
5  Guyton....! 

5  Jefferson  _D 
5  Vienna. ...D 
5  Adair8ville  B  3 

5  Adel . E  9 

5  Wadley..-G  6 
5  Cairo  ...  ..C  10 
5  Gordon... E  6 

5  Zoar . H  7 

5  Hogan8Vllle 

B  5 

5  McDonoughC5 
5  IIighShoalsD4 
5  White  Plains 
F  5 

5  Collins... ,G  7 
5  Lexington  E  4 
5  Buford. ...D  3 
5  Hamilton  .B  6 
5  Midville..-G  6 
5  OglethorpeC  7 
5  Cblpley  ...B  6 
5  Lumber  City 
F  8 

5  Ringgold  .A  2 
5  Shellman  _B  8 
5  Pen  field...  E  4 
5  Richland.. B 
5  Dallas  ..  ..B 

4  Allapaha  .E 
4  Leeshurg  .C 
4  Blakely  ...A 

4  Bartow _ F 

4  Ellljay  ....C 

4  Tifton _ D 

4  Nashville  ,E  9 
4  Villa  Rlca.B  4 
4  StatesboroH  7 
4  Flovilla  ..D  5 
4  Hampton  .C  5 
4  Arlington. B  9 
4  Smyrna. ..B  4 
4  Culloden  ,C  6 
4  Rock  Mart  A  4 
4  Bronwood  C  8 
4Ashburn..D  8 
4  Troup  Fac¬ 
tory..  B  6 

4  Towas  ....F  8 
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Pop.— Hundreds. 

4  CItra . D  1 

4  Chattahoochee 
A  6 

4  S.  Jackson¬ 
ville..  B  12 
4  FortWhiteCIO 
4  St.  Andrews 

Bay..B  4 

1  (  lilpley  ...A  5 
4  San  Mateo. C  13 
4  l’ort  Orange 

D  14 

4  Jasper _ B  10 

4  I.li.yd . B  7 

4  ArredondaC  10 
4  St.  Nicholas 

3  Plant  City.  F  11 
8  Branford.. C  10 
3  MacclennyB  11 
3  Tarpon  Springs 
F  10 

3  Dade  City.F  11 

3  Cocoa _ F  14  . 

3  Ocoee . F  12- 

3  Baldwin  ..  B  11 
3  Bristol  ....B  6 
3  Olustee ... B  11 
3  Reddick  __D  11 
3  Alalia  ....  G  11 
3  Lake  CoraoDl3 
3  Pine  Barren  A  1 
3  Zellwood  .E  12 

3  Bethel _ A  3 

3  Cary  ville  .  A  4 
3  Higley  ....K  12 
3  Molino....A  1 
3  Ponce  de 
Leon  ...  A  4 
3  Sorrento.. E  12 
3  Windsor  _.C  11 
3  Iainonia  ..A  7 
3  Braidentown 
H  10 

3  Brent . B  1 

3  Callahan  ..B  12 
3  Cerro  Gordo 

A  4 

3  Cottondale  A  5 
3  Floral  City  E  11 
3  Greenville  B  8 
3  Sanderson  B  11 
3  Fort  Reed.E  13 
3  Mayport ..  B  13 
3  Bronson  ..D  10 
3  Manatee  ..H  11 
3  New  Smyrna 
D  14 

3  Port  Tampa 

G  10 

3  St.  Peters¬ 
burg . G  10 

3  Winter  Park 

E  13 

3  Fort  Meade 

G  12 

3  Melrose  ..C  11 
3  Punta  Gorda 
I  11 

3  Kings  Ferry 

A  12 

3  Highland  .  B 12 
3  Pablo  Beach 
B  13 

3  Orange  Bend 

3  Campville.C  11 
3  Haines  City 

F  12 

3  San  Antonio 
Fll 

3  Welsh  ton  .D  12 

3  Lawtey _ B  11 

3  BloomfleldE  12 
3  Fairbanks. C  ll 
3  Florence ..C  12 
3  Georgetown 

D  12 

3  Hilliard  ..  A  12 

2  Ormond... D  14 
2  De  Leon 

Springs.. D  13 
2  Anthony.  _D  11 
2  Orange  Park 

B  12 

2  Hague _ C  11 

2  N  ew  Troy.  C  9 
2  Montclair  _E  lz 
2  Palmetto  .G  10 
2  Altamont  .E 13 
2  Middlcburg 

B  12 

2  Aucilla....B  8 
2  Sumtcrville 

Ell 

2  Sparr . D  11 

2  Crystal  River 

E  10 

2  iuterlachen 

C  12 

2  Sylvan  Lake 

E  13 

2  Oak  Hill  ..E  14 
2  Old  Town. C  9 
2  Toint  Wash¬ 
ington  ..B  3 
2  Rock  Ledge 

F  14 

2  Lake  Butler 

B  11 

2  Panasoffkee 

E  11 

2  Pine  Castle  F  i3 
2  Pine  Level  H  11 
2  Portland  . .  B  3 
2  Umatilla  .  E  12 
2  Alamo  ....  B  6 

2  Astor . D  13 

2  Mount  Dora 

E  12 

2  Kingsley ..C  12 
2  Neals  Land¬ 
ing  . A  5 

2  PinemountB  9 
2  Stanton  ..E12 
2  St.  ThomasF  1 1 
2  Crawfordville 
B  7 

2  Federal 

Point.. C  13 
2  Fort  McCoy 

I)  11 

2  Freeport.. B  3 
2  W.  Apopka  E  12 
2  Providence  C1C 
2  NewBerlin  B12 
2  FlemingtonDll 
2  Hollister  ..C  12 
2  Obrine  Sta¬ 
tion..  B  10 
2  Marion.. 

2  Paola.... 

2  Orange 

Dale.. 

2  McRae  . 

2  Oxford  ... E  11 
2  Rose  Hill. .E  11 
2  Arcadia... H  12 
2  Hampton .  .C  11 
2  Lakeville  .E  13 
2  Newnans- 

ville..C  10 
2  Orange 

Springs..  D  12 
2  PembertonEll 
2  Bonifay  ..A  4 
2  Bay  Vlew.G  10 
2  Bellville..  A  9 
2  EucheeAnna 
A  3 


.B10 
.E  13 


.C  13 
C  12 


FLORIDA 

Land  are°, 

54,240  tq.  m 
Water  area, 

4,440  sq.  m. 

Pop .  891,422 

Male....  201,947 
Female.  189,475 
Native.. 368, 490 
Foreign  22,932 
White  ..224,949 
African. 166, 180 
Chinese  ....lu8 
Japanese  ....14 
Indian . 171 

C0UN1  iES. 

Alachua . C  11 

Baker . B  11 

Bradford. ...C  11 

Brevard . F  14 

Calhoun . B  5 

Citrus . E  11 

Clay . B  12 

Columbia  ...B  10 

Dade . 1 14 

De  Soto . H  12 

Duval- . B  12 

Escambia  ..A  1 
Franklin  ....C  6 
Gadsden. ...A  6 
Hamilton  ...B  9 
Hernando. ..E  11 
Hillsboro  ...G  11 
Holmc8...__A  4 
Jackson.... A  5 
Jefferson  ...B  8 
Lafayette..  C  9 

Lake . E  12 

Lee . J  13 

Leon . B  7 

Levy . D  10 

Liberty . B  6 

Madison....  B  9 
Man  tee  ....II 11 

Marlon . D  11 

Monroe  ....  II  4 

Nassau . A  12 

Orange . E  13 

Osceola . G  IS 

Pasco . F  11 

Polk . G  12 

Putnam . Cl? 

SantaRosa.A  2 
St.  John....  C  13 

Sumter . E  11 

Suwannee... B  9 

Taylor . B  8 

Volu.  la . D  13 

V.  akulla  ....B  7 
Walton..  ..A  3 
Washington  B  4 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Fop. -Thousands. 

18  Key  West  J  3 
17  Jacksonville 
B  12 

12  PensacolaB  1 

6  Tampa  ...  G  10 

5  St.  Augustine 

3  Palatka  ...C  12 
8  Tallahassee 

B  7 

3  Ocala . Dll 

3  ()rlando...E  13 
3  Fernandina 

A  13 

3  GainesvilleC  11 
3  Apalachicola 
C  5 

2  Lake  City.B  10 
2  Sanford... E  13 
2  La  Villa  J  unc¬ 
tion..  B  12 

1  Milton _ A  1 

1  Bartow  ...G  12 
1  Warring t(  n 

B  1 

1  MonticelloB  8 
1  Deland  ...D  13 
1  Kissimmee 

F  12 

1  Green  Cove 
Springs..  C  12 
1  Marianna  A  5 

Pop.  -Hundreds. 

8  S.  Lake 

Weir..E  11 
8  Madison... B  9 

7  Titusville. K  14 
7  Daytona  ..D  14 
7  Leesburg  .E  12 
7  Ellaville .  ii  9 
7  Live  Oak.. B 
7  Quincy... .A  6 
7  De  Funiak 

Springs.. A  8 
7  Starke . C  11 

6  Mandarin  .B  12 
6  Orange  City 

E  13 

6  Waldo . C  11 

6  Myers . I  12 

6  Longwood  E  13 
6  Philips...  B  12 
6  Crescent  City 
D  13 

6  New  Augus¬ 
tine..  C  13 
6  Lakeland.. F  12 
5  White  Springs 
I  10 

5  Dunnellonl)  10 
5  Bagdad  ...A  2 
5  Brooksvllle 

F  11 

5  Norwalk  .  D  12 
5  Fort  Ogden  II 12 
5  Mleanopy  1)  it 
5  Apopka  .  ..E  12 
5  Carrabellc  C  6 
5  Tavares  . .  E  12 
4  Wildwood  E  11 
4  Mlnneola  E  J2 
4  Lake  Weir  E  11 
4  River  Junction 
A  6 

4  Hawthorn  D  11 
4  Lake  Worth 

I  15 

4  Muscogee.  A  1 
4  WaukeenahB  7 
4  Lake  Maitland 
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>52  [Alabama.] 


ALABAMA 

Land  arm, 

51,510  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

710  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,513,017 

Male _ 757,450 

Female  .755,561 
Native  1,498,240 
Foreign  .14.777 
White...  833,7  IS 
African. 678,489 
Chinese  ....  48 

Japanese . 3 

Indian . 759 

COUNTIES. 

Autaugua._.J  10 
Baldwln....Q.  G 
Barbour.... M  15 

Bibb . I  8 

Blount . E  10 

Bullock . L  13 

Butler . M  10 

Calhoun  ....F  13 
Chambers... 1  15 
Cherokee...  D  14 

Chilton . I  10 

Choctaw... M  3 

Clarke . N  5 

Clay . H  13 

Cleburne  ...F  14 

Coffee . O  12 

Colbert . B  5 

Conecuh.... O  8 

Coosa . I  11 

CovIngton..O  10 
Crenshaw..  N  11 
Cullman . . . .  D  9 

Dale _ .>..0  14 

Dallas . K  8 

Dekalb . C  13 

Elmore . J  12 

Escambia... P  8 
Etowah  ....D  12 

Fayette . F  5 

Franklin....C 

Geneva . P  13 

Greene . I  5 

Hale . I 

Henry . O  15 

Jackson  ....B  12 
Jefferson  ...F 

Lamar . E  4 

Lauderdale. A  5  i 
Lawrence  ..B  7  j 

Lee . J  14  | 

Limestone..  A 
Lowndes  ...L  10  | 
Macon. .....K  14 

Madison. ...A  10 

Marengo  ...K  6 

Marion . D  5 

Marshall...  C  11 

Mobile . Q  4  | 

Monroe . N 

Montgomery L  12  I 

Morgan . C  9 

Parry . J 

Pickens . G  4  j 

Pike . M  13  j 

Randolph... G  14  | 

Russell . K  15 

Shelby . G  10  | 

St.  Clair  ....E  11 

Sumter . J  4  , 

Talladega  _.G  12  J 
Tallapoosa  ..I  13 
Tuscaloosa. G  6  , 

Walker . E  7 

WashingtonN  4 

Wilcox . M  7 

Winston. ...D  7 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  —  Thousand: 

31  Mobile... R  5 
26  Birmingham 
G  10 

22  Montgomery 
K  12 

10  Anniston  F  13 
8  Huntsville B  ;0 
8  Selma  ....K  9 
6  Florence.. A  6 
5  Bessemer.  G  9 
4  Eufaula  ._M  16 
4  TuscaloosaH  6 
4  Opelika  ...J  15 
4  Pncenix  City 

K  16 

4  New  Decatur 
B  8 

3  Troy  .M  12 
3  Gadsden  . E  13 
3'Gr.-.-nvill.-M  in 
3  Decatur..  B  9 
3  Sheffield  ..B  6 
3  Fort  PayneC  14 
2  Tuscumbla  B  5 
2  Talladega  G  12 
2  Union  Springs 
L  13 

2  Marlon  ... J  7 
2  Demopolis  K  5 
2  Tuskegee.K  1 1 
2  Evergreen. O  8 
2  Greensboro  J  6 
1  Oxford  ...F  13 
1  Auburn  ...  J  14 
I  Tallassee  .J  13 
1  Lafayette  .1  15 

1  Attaila _ E  12 

1  Jacksonville 
E  14 

1  Warrior  ..E  9 
1  Brewton  .P  8 

1  Eutaw . I  5 

I  Cullman  .  .D  9 
1  Gainesville  I  4 
1  BrldgeportA  13 
1  Clayton  ._M  14 
1  Columbia. P  16 
1  ScottsboroB  13 

Pop.—  Hundreds. 

9  Athens  B  9  I 
9  Russell  vllleC  5 
9  Dadevllle  .1  14 
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Hundreds. 

InlontownK  6 
I  Ivlngston  J  4 
I  'oalburg  .  F  9 
!irard....K  16 
Fayette  C.  H. 

F  5 

burner.... E  8 
Chlldersburg 
G  11 

Verbena  ..J  10 

•  Calera _ H  9 

i  Shelby  ...H  10 
7  C  oaldale..E  10 
7  Prattville. K  10 
7  Piedmont.  E  14 
7  B!o88burg  F  8 
7  Alexander 

City. I  13 
7  Columbiana 

H  10 

6  Geneva ...P  13 
6  Ashland  .  .G  13 
6  Roanoke  _H  15 
!  Clanton  ...I  10 
6  WctumpkaJ  12 
6  Midway..  L  14 
6  Choccolocco 
F  14 

i!  Hartsells  _C  9 
6  Good  water  II 13 
6  Stevenson  A  14 
6  Courtland  B  7 
6  MontevalloH  9 
6  Newbern..J  6 
6  Gurley.... B  11 
6  Carbon  HillE  6 
6  Ironaton  .G  13 
6  Oxmoor..G  9 
5  Daphne... R  5 
5  Camden  ..L  7 
5  Vewton  ..O  14 
5  Pine  Apple  M  8 
5  Fort  Deposit 
M  10 

5  Helena  ...G  9 
1  5  Ragland  ..E  12 
5  Moulton  ..C  8 
5  Lowndesboro 
Z  K  10 
5  Redding  .  G  9 
5  Guntersvllle 

C  11 

5  BrundidgeN  13 
5  Abbeville  N  16 
5  Sylaeauga  II  12 
5  Madison  ..B  9 
5  Truss vllle  F  10 
5  HenryellenF  10 
5  GeorgianaN  10 
5  Luverne..N  12 
4  Edwardsvllle 
F  15 

4  Bladen  Springs 
N  3 

4  HnrtsboroL  15 
»  Hollins  .  .  . II  12 
4  Cottondale  H  7 
4  Midland  City 
O  15 

4  Headland. O  15 
4  KlrbycreekB12 

4  York . K  3 

4  North  port  .  II  6 
4  Dayton ...K  6 
4  Womack  Hill 
M  4 

4  Blount  Springs 
E  9 

4  Magnolia  _L  6 
4  Brantley  .  N  12 
4  Pollard  ...P  8 
4  St.  StephensN  4 
4  Heflin  ...F  14 
4  Summerfleld 
J  8 

4  Brookslde  F  9 
4  Seddon  . . . F  12 
4  Collinsville 

D  13 

4  Camp  Hill. I  i4 
4  Clifton  ...  L  7 
4  Wedowee  G  15 

Hull . H  6 

4  JemIson...I  10 
4  FltzpatrlckLlS 
4  Loaehapoka 

J  14 

4  HaynevllleL  10 
3  Center.... D  14 
3  Bozeman.. J  10 
3  Carrollton.il  4 
3  Notasulga.J  13 
3  Jenifer  ...F  13 
3  Orrvllle. ..K  8 
3  Haywood  G  15 
3  Newcastle  F  10 
3  Sulllgent  .E  4 
3  Brierfleld.il  9 
3  Ash  vllle  ..E  12 
3  Rutledge. N  II 
3  Kennedy.. F  5 
8  Hlllsboro.B  8 

3  Texas . E  6 

3  Hamraac..P  7 

3  Seale . K  16 

,  3  Mitchell  ..L  13 
3  Gurnee  ..  .II  9 
!  3  Thomas  vllle 

M  5 

3  Blountsvllle 

D  10 

3  Louisville  M  15 
3  Tecumseh  D  15 
3  Randolph  .1  9 

3  Elba . O  12 

3  Pickensvllle 

H  4 

3  Stroud.... H  15 
3  Waterloo. A  4 
3  Glenville  .L  15 
3  PerdueHIll  O  7 
3  Monterey  M  9 
3  Andalusia  O  11 

3  Clio . N  14 

3  Benton  ...K  9 

3  Sloss . G  9 

3  Somerville  C  10 
3  New  Market 

A  11 

3  Chunchula  Q  3 
3  Stewarts  . .  I  6 

3  Leeds . F  10 

2  Boaz . D  12 

2  Coat8BendI>  13 
2  Dothen  ...P  15 
2  Wood  vllle  B  12 
2  Rockford  .  I  12 
mtervllle.17 
2  Pleasant  Hill 
I  9 

2  RIeks . I)  14 

2  Hendrick  .1)  10 
2  HancevilleD  9 
2  Linevllle._G  13 
2  Valley  Head 

B  14 

2  Mount  Will¬ 
ing.. L  10 
2  Castleberry!)  9 
.2  Marvyn  ...K  15 
2  Mount  Hope 

2  Grove  Hill  N  5 
2  Wads  worth  J 10 
2  Cowarts  ..P  15 

2  Cuba . K  3 

2  Gordon  ...P  16 
2  Maysvllle  .B  11 
2  LlncqJn...F  13 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Land  area, 

46,340  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

470  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,289, fiat 

Mule....  649,687 
Female.  639.913 
Native  1,281,648 
Foreign... 7,952 
White. ..5-14,851 
African  .742,559 

Chinese . 147 

Japanese . 7 

Indian.. 


COUNTIES. 

Adams . B  9 

Alcorn . G  2 

Amite . C  9 

Attala . E  5 


Benton _ 

..F 

Bolivar _ 

..C 

Calhoun. ... 

..F 

Carroll _ 

..E 

Chickasaw. 

G 

Choctaw  .. 

.  F 

Claiborne  . 

.  C 

Clarke . 

.G 

Clay . 

G 

Coahoma . . 

.C 

Copiah . 

.D 

Covington . 

.E 

De  Soto  ... 

.  E 

Franklin  ... 

.C 

Greene . 

.G 

Grenada  ... 

.E 

Hancock  ... 

.  F 

Harrison... 

.F 

Hinds . 

.1) 

Holmes  .... 

.1) 

Issaquena.. 

.C 

Itawamba  . 

H 

Jackson  ... 

.G 

Jasper . 

F 

Jefferson .. 

.C 

Jones . 

.F 

Kemper.... 

G 

Lafayette  .. 

F 

Lauderdale. 

G 

Lawrence . . 

.E 

Leake . 

.F 

Lee . 

-G 

Leflore . 

.1) 

Lincoln  .... 

D 

Lowndes... 

H 

Madison  ... 

.E 

Marion . 

E 

Marshall ... 

.F 

Monroe  .... 
Montgom- 

II 

ery 

.E 

Neshoba ... 

.F 

Newton  .... 

.F 

Noxubee.... 

.11 

Oktibbeha. . 

G 

Panola . 

.E 

Pearl  River 

.F  1 

Perry  . 

.F 

Pike . . 

.1) 

Pontotoc . 

G 

Prentiss  .... 

II 

Quitman ... 

D 

Rankin . 

.E 

Scott . 

F 

Sharkey.... 

.C 

Simpson  ... 

.E 

Smith . 

.F 

Sunflower  .. 

D 

Tallahatchie  D 

Tate . 

E 

Tippah  . 

G 

Tishomingo  H 

Tunica . 

D 

Union . 

G 

Warren .... 

.C 

Washington  C 

Wayne . 

G 

Webster  .... 

.F 

Wilkinson  . 

B 

Winston  .... 

.F 

Yalobusha  . 

E 

Yazoo . 

.D 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

13  Vicksburg  C  7 
11  Meridian. G  7 
10  Natchez.. B  8 
7  Greenville  B  5 
6  Jackson  _.D  7 
5  Columbus  H  5 
3  Aberdeen. II  4 

3  Biloxi . G  11 

3  YazooCityD  6 
3  Wesson  ..  D  8 
3  Water  Valley 
F  3 

3  WestPolntll  4 
2  Grenada... E  4 
2  McComb..D  9 
2  Holly  Springs 
F  2 

2  Brookliaven 
D  8 

2  Canton  ...I)  6 
2  Corinth... H  2 
2  Okolona  ..G  3 
2  Bay  St.  Louis 
F  11 

2  MossPolntH  11 
2  HazlchurstD  8 
2  Starkvllle.G  5 
2  Pass  Christian 
F  11 


Pop.— Thousands. 

I  2  Winona  ..  E  5 
I  2  Summit  ..  D  9 
.  I  Macon  ....  H  5 
|  2  Oxford  . . .  F  3 
|  2  PortGlbsonC  8 
1  1  Tupelo  ...  G  3 
I  1  Kosciusko  E  5 
I  1  Scranton.  H  11 
1  Durant  . . .  E  5 
1  HattlesburgF9 
1  Ocean  Springs 
G  11 

I  1  Gloster....C  9 
|  1  Enterprise  G  7 
1  Senatobla.E  2 
1  Lexington  E  5 
1  GreenwoodD  4 

1  Iuka . H  2 

1  Sardis  ....  hi  3 
1  Crystal  Springs 
D  8 

1  Elllsvllle  . .  F  8 
1  Woodvllle  B  9 

I  Pop.— Hundreds. 

I  9  Woodvllle  B  9 
I  9  Houston  ..G  4 
9  Pearlington 
J  F 11 

|  8  Brandon  E  7 
|  8  Clarksdale  D  3 
7  Bonneville  H  2 

7  Osyka . D  9 

|  7  Amory  _  .H  4 
'  Batesvllle.  E  3 
.  .’  Rodney  ...B  8 
I  7  Magnolia.. D  9 
7  Friars Point  C 3 
6  Cleveland  C  4 
I  6  Beauregard  D  8 
[  6  Hernando  E  2 
|  6  Shuqualak  G  6 
6  Pickens  . ..E  6 
6  Tchula  ..._D  5 
6  Baldwyn  ..G  2 
I  6  Shubuta  ..  G  8 
|  6  Nettleton.  H  3 

6  Rlplev . G  2 

1  NewAlbanvF  3 
5  Forest ....  F  7 
5  Pontotoc.  G  3 
5  Mississippi 
1  City.  F  11 

1  5  Valden  ....E  5 
I  5  Coldwater  E  2 
|  5  Ackerman  F  5 

5  Centerville  B  9 
5  Newton  ...F  7 
5  Raymond.  D  7 
5  Carrollton  E  4 
I  5  Lei  and  ....C  5 
>  Fayette...  B  8 
5  Oofteeville  E  4 

1  5  Verona _ G  3 

5  Waynesboro 

G  8 

4  Scooba  ...H  6 
4  Eupora....F  4 
4  Liberty  . . .  C  9 
4  BrookvilleH  5 
4  Charleston  E  3 
4  MaversvIlleB  6 
4  Rolling  Fork 
,  C  6 

4  Quitman..  G  7 
4  Rosedale..C  4 
4  Areola  ,_..C  5 

4  Rienzi . H  2 

4  Utica . C  7 

4  Goodman  .E  6 
4  Logtown  .F  11 
4  Leota  Land- 
,  lng  .B  5 

4  Saltillo  ...G  3 
3  Marlon  Sta.G  7 
3  Estabutchie 
,  -  F  9 

3  Duck  HI11.E  4 
3  Clinton.... D  7 
3  HollandaleC  5 
3  Shannon  .  .G  3 
I  3  Waveland.F  11 
3  Oakland... E  3 
3  Plttsboro  .F  4 

3  Terry . D  7 

3  Carthage.. F  6 
3  LauderdaleH  6 
3  Columbia  .E  9 
3  Harriston  .B  8 
3  Burnsville  H  2 

3  Artesia _ G  5 

3  Bogue  Cbltto 
1  D  9 

3  Conrtland  E  3 
3  Guntown  .G  3 
3  Harrison  Sta. 

E  3 

3  Lyon . I)  3 

3  Morton  . . .  E  7 
3  Hickory  Flat- 
F  2 

3  Purvis  . . .  _F  9 
3  Jonestown D  3 

3  Fulton _ H  3 

3  DuncansbvB  6 
3  State  Line  H  9 
3  French  Camp 
F  5 

3  De  Soto_..G  8 
3  Glen  Allan  C  5 
3  MeadvIlle.C  9 
3  Slate  Sprg.F  4 
3  VanCleaveG  10 

2  Indlanola.D  5 
2  McCool  ...F  5 
2  De  Kalb. .  .G  6 
2  Ft.Adams.B  9 
2  WashingtonB8 
2  PoplarvilleF  10 
2  Paulding.. G  7 

2  Flora . D  6 

2  GalnesvilleF  11 
2  Black  HawkE  5 
2Crawford.H  5 

2  Coahoma.. D  3 

2  Roxie . C  8 

2  Beulah  ....C  4 
2  HeldelbergG  8 

2  Sturgis _ G  5 

!  Caledonia. H  4 
2  Madison  Sta. 

D  7 

2  Shaw . C  4 

2  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain . G  2 

2  CumberlandF4 
2  Raleigh... F  7 
2  Smithville  H  3 
2  Satartia ...  D  6 
2  Taylor  ....E  3 
2  Westvllle  .E  8 

2  West . E  5 

2  Olive  Branch 
E  2 

2  Tunica  ...  D  2 
2  Chester... F  5 

2  Lake . F  7 

2  Toccopola  F  3 

2  Belen . D  3 

2  Sharon  . . . .  E  6 
2  WallervllleG  3 
2  Vosburg  ..G  8 
2  Big  Creek. F  4 
2  Tillatoba..E  4 
2  ToomsubsH  7 
2  Longtown  E  2 
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KENTUCKY 


Land  area, 

40,000  8q.  m. 
Water  area, 

400  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,858,635 

Male  ....942,758 
Female  .915,877 
Native  1,799,279 
Foreign  .59,356 
White  .1,590,462 
African.  268, 071 

Chinese . 28 

Japanese . 8 

Indian . 71 

COUNTIES. 

Adair . E  11 

Allen . F  9 

Anderson...  C  12 

Ballard . E  3 

Barren . F  10 

Bath . C  14 

Bell _ F  14 

Boone . B  12 

Bourbon...  C  13 

Boyd . C  16 

Boyle . D  12 

Bracken  .  .  B  13 
Breathitt .  ..D  15 
Breckinridge D  9 

Bullitt _ D  10 

Butler . E  8 

Caldwell  ...E  6 
Calloway... F  5 
Campbell  ...B  13 
Carlisle  ..  .  F  4 

Carroll . B  11 

Carter _ C  15 

Casey . E  12 

Christian...  F  6 

Clark . D  13 

Clay . E  14 

Clinton . F  11 

Crittenden  E  5 
CumbcrlandF  11 

Daviess . D  7 

Edmonson  E  9 

Elliot . C  15 

Estill . D  14 

Fayette  ....  C  12 
Fleming  ....C  14 

Floyd . D  16 

Franklin....  C  12 

Fulton  . F  8 

Gallatin _ B  12 

Garrard  ,...D  12 

Grant . B  12 

Graves . F  4 

Grayson....  E  9 

Green . E  10 

Greenup  . . .  B  16 
Hancock... D  8 

Hardin . D  9 

Harlan. . F  15 

Harrlson....C  13 

Hart . E  10 

Henderson  D  6 

Henry _  .  C  11 

Hickman... F  4 
Hopkins...  E  6 
Jack8on....E  13 
Jeffcrson.._C  10 
Jessamine..  D  12 
Johnson  ...  D  16 
Kenton ....  B  12 

Knott . E  16 

Knox . F  14 

Larue . E  10 

Laurel  . E  13 

Lawrence  . .  C  16 

Lee . D  14 

Leslie . E  15 

Letcher . E  16 

Lewis . C  15 

Lincoln . E  12 

Livingston  E  5 

Logan . F  8 

Lyon . F  5 

McCracken  E  4 
McLean....  D  7 
Madison  . . .  D  13 
Magoffin ...  D  15 

Marlon . D  11 

Marshall...  F  5 

Martin _ D  16 

Mason . B  14 

Meade . D 

Menifee  ....D  14 
Mercer  ....  D  12 
Metcalfe  ...F  10 

Monroe _ F  10 

Montgomery  C  14 
Morgan  ....  D  15 
Muhlenberg E  7 

Nelson . D  10 

Nicholas....  C  13 

Ohio . D 

Oldham . C  11 

Owen . C  12 

Owsley . E  14 

Pendleton  ..B  13 

Perry . E  15 

Pike . E  16 

Powell . D  14 

Pulaski  ....  E  12 
Robertson. B  13 
Rockcastle  E  13 

Rowan . C  15 

Russell . E  11 

Scott . C  12 

Shelby . C  11 

Simpson  ...  F  8 
Spencer  ....D  11 

Taylor . E  11 

Todd . F  7 

Trigg. . F 

Trimble  ....B  11 

Union . D 

Warren _ F 

WashingtonD  11 

Wayne . F  12 

Webster  ...  D 
Whitley  ....F  18 

Wolfe . D  14 

Woodford  ..G  12 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

161  Louisville 

C  10 

37  Covington 

A  12 

25  Newport. A  13 
22  Lexington 

13  Paducah  .E  4 
10  Owensboro 

D  8 

9  Henderson  D  6 
8  Frankfort  C  11 
8  Bowling  Green 

f  r 

6  Hopkinsville 

F  7 

5  Maysville.B  14 
5  Richmond  D  13 
5  Winchester 

D  13 

4  Dayton  . ..A  13 

4  Paris . C  13 

4  Ashland  ..  C  16 
4  Danville  ..L>  12 
4  Mt.  Sterling 

C  14 

3  Georgetown 

C  12 

3  Middlesboro 

F  14 

3  Harrodsburg 
D  12 

3  Cynthiana.C  18 
3  Mayfield  ..F  4 
8  Lebanon..  Dll 
3  Versailles.  C  12 


TENNESSEE 


Land  area, 

41,750  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

300  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,767,518 

Male  ....891,585 
Female.  875,933 
Native  1,747,489 
Foreign..  20, 029 
White,  1,336,637 
African,  430,678 

Chinese . 51 

Japanese . 6 

Indian . 146 

COUNTIES. 

Anderson  ...G  13 
Bedford. ...H  9 

Benton . G  5 

Bledsoe  ....  H  11 

Blount . II  14 

Bradley . I  12 

Campbell  ...G  13 

Cannon . H  9 

Carroll . H  5 

Carter . G  17 

Cheatham  ..G  7 

Chester . I  4 

Claiborne  ..  G  14 

Clay . F  10 

Cocke . H  15 

Coffee  .......I  9 

Crockett.... II  3 

Cumberland  G  11 
Davldson...G  8 

Decatur . H  5 

Dekalb . H  10 

Dickson  ....G  7 

Dyer . G  8 

Fayette . I  3 

Fentress  ....G  12 
Franklin  ....I  9 

Gibson . G  3 

Giles . I  7 

Grainger....  G  14 

Greene . G  16 

Grundy . I  10 

Hamblen....  G  15 
Hamilton  ...  1  11 
Hancock  ...  G  15 
Hardeman..  I  3 

Hardin . I  5 

Hawkins  ...#G  15 
Haywood  ..  H  3 
Henderson. H  5 

Henry . G  5 

Hickman  ...H  7 
Houston  . ...G  6 
Humphreys. G  6 
Jackson  ....G  10 

James . Ill 

Jefferson  ...G  15 
Johnson  ....G  18 

Knox . G  14 

Lake . G  2 

Lauderdale  H  2 
Lawrence... I  7 

Lewis . I  7 

Lincoln . I  8 

Loudon  ....  II  13 

McMinn . I  12 

McNairy . I  4 

Macon . G  9 

Madi8on....H  4 

Marion . 1 10 

Marshall . I  8 

Maury . H  7 

Meigs . I  12 

Monroe . I  13 

Montgomery  G  7 

M  oore . I  9 

Morgan  _ _ G  12 

Obion . (l  3 

Overton _ G  11 

Perry . II  6 

Pickett . F  11 

Polk . I  12 

Putnam . G  11 

Rhea . H  12 

Roane . H  12 

Robertson  . .  F  8 
Rutherford.il  9 

Scott . G  12 

Sequatchie  ..1  11 

Sevier . H  15 

Shelby . I  2 

Smith  . G  10 

Stewart . G  6 

Sullivan  ,_..G  17 
Sumner  ....G  8 

Tipton . I  2 

Trousdale  ..G  9 

Unicoi  . G  17 

Union . G  14 

Van  Buren..II  11 

Warren _ H  10 

Washington  G  17 

Wayne . I  6 

Weakley. ...G  4 

White . H  11 

Williamson. H  8 
Wilson . G  9 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
76  Nashville  G  8 
64  Memphis. I  2 
29  Chattanooga 
1 11 

23  Knoxville 

H  13 

10  Jackson  .H  4 
8  ClarksvilleF  7 
6  Bristol  ...  F  17 
5  Columbia. H  8 
4  Johnson  City 
G  17 

4  Murfreesboro 
H  9 

3UnionCItyG  3 
3  Cleveland  .1  12 
3  Dayton  ....1 11 
3  St.  Elmo..  1 11 
3  Brownsville 

H  3 

2  Tullahoma  I  9 
2  RockwoodH  12 
2  Fayettevillel  8 
2  Pula  .ki  ....I  7 
2  Fra  iklin..H  8 
2  Athens  ....I  12 
2  Gallatin. ..G  8 
2  DyersburgG  3 
2  Morristown 

G  15 

2  Tracy  City. I  10 

2  Paris . G  5 

2  Lebanon..  G  9 
2  Coal  Creek  G  13 
2  Humboldt. H  4 
2  Shelbyville  I  9 
2  Greeneville 

G  16 

2  Hill  City.  .1  11 
2  Trenton... II  3 
2  Maryville. H  14 
2  McMinnville 

H  10 

2  Milan . H  4 

1  Martin  ....G  4 
1  S.PIttsburgI  10 
1  Springfield  F  8 
1  Briceville.G  13 
1  Winchester!  9 
1  Ridgedale  .1 11 
1  Newbern..G  3 
1  Cllnton....G  13 
1  McKenzie. G  5 
1  Rogersvllle 

G  15 

1  Bolivar  ....I  4 
1  Savannah.. I  5 
1  Henderson.  I  4 
1  Covington  H  2 
1  Glasgow..  H  U 
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OHIO 


COUNTIES. 


Huron . B  7 

Jackson. ...F  7 
Jefferson...  D  11 

Knox . D  8 

Lake . A  10 

Lawrence  ..G  8 

Licking . D  7 

Logan . D  5 

Lorain . B  8 

Lucas . A  5 

Madison.... £  6 
Mahoning  ..B  11 
Marlon  ....  C  6 

Medina . B  9 

Meigs . F  8 

Mercer . C  8 

Miami . D  4 

Monroe . E  10 

MontgomeryE  4 

Morgan . E  9 

Morrow . C  7 

Muskingum  E  9 

Noble . E  10 

Ottawa . A  6 

Paulding  ...B  3 

Perry . E  8 

Pickaway... E  6 

Pike . F  6 

Portage  ....B  10 

Preble . E  3 

Putnam . B  4 

Richland  ... C  7 

Ross . F  6 

Sandusky  ..B  6 

Scioto . G  7 

Seneca . B  6 

Shelby . D  4 

Stark . C  10 

Summit . B  9 

Trumbull...  B  11 
Tuscarawas  D  9 

Union . D  6 

Van  Wert... C  3 

Vinton . F  7 

Warren  ....F  4 
Washington  F  10 

Wayne . C  9 

Williams  ...A  3 

Wood . B  5 

Wyandot. ..C  6 


.CleTea 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousand!. 

297  Cincinnati 

F  3 

261  Cleveland 

B  9 

88  Columbus  E  8 
81  Toledo... A  6 
58  Dayton  ..E  4 
33  Youngs¬ 
town. .B  11 
32  SprlngQeld 

E  5 

28  Akron... B  9 
26  Canton... C  10 
21  ZanesvllleE  9 
19  Findlay.. C  5 
18  Hamilton  F  3 
18  Sandusky  P  7 

16  Lima . G  4 

14  Newark.. E  8 
13  Mansfield  C  8 
13  Steubenville 
D  11 

12  Portsmouth 
G  6 


%  !<? 
4  Ifac 

51 

'.:L- 

t  5  =cr4 

n  Shuj] 

i  • 

Pop.— Thousand!. 

11  Cbilllcothe 

11  East  Liver¬ 
pool  ...C  11 
11  Ironton..G  7 

11  Tiffin . B  6 

10  Massillon  C  9 
10  Bellalre..D  11 

9  Plqua . D  4 

8  Ashtabula  A  11 
8  Marlon.... C  6 
8  Marietta  ..F  10 
8  Delaware  .D  7 
8  Defiance  ..B  4 
8  MlddletownE  4 
8  Alliance  ..C  10 
8  Lancaster.  E  7 

7  Salem . C  11 

7  Xenia . E  5 

7  Norwalk.. B  i 
7  Fremont.. B  6 
7  Fostorla  . .  B  6 
7  Circleville  E  7 
7  Urbana  ...D  5 
6  Gallon  ....  C  7 
6  Martins 

Ferry.  D  11 
6  Mt.VernonD  8 
6  Bucyrus...C  6 
6  Warren  ...B  11 
6  Woostor..C  9 
6  Washington 
C.  H...E  5 

6  Elyria . B  8 

6  Kenton. ...C  5 
6  Van  Wert.C  3 
5  Greenville  D  3 
5  Wellsville.Cll 
5  Lorain  ....B  8 
5  Sidney  ....D  4 
5  Paine8Vllle 

A  10 

5  Pomeroy.. F  9 
5  Brooklyn  .  B  9 
5  NelsonvllleF  8 
5  Delphos...C  4 
4  Galllpolls.G  8 

4  Troy . D  4 

4  National  Mili¬ 
tary  Home  E  4 
4  New  Phila¬ 
delphia  D  10 
4  Wellston..F  8 
4  Oberlln  ...B  8 
4  CambridgeD  9 
4  Jackson  ..  F  7 

4  Niles . B  11 

4  Bellefontaine 
D  5 

4  Uhrichsville 

D  10 

4  Coshocton  D  9 
4  Reading... F  4 
4  Hillsboro  .F  5 
4  Wapakoneta 

C  4 

4  Upper  San¬ 
dusky.  C  6 
4  Ashland... C  8 

4  Kent . B  10 

3  Canal  Dover 

D  10 

3  Bowling 

Green.  B  5 
3  Ravenna  ..B  10 
3  BridgeportD  11 
3  Buchtel  ...F  8 
3  London  ...E  6 
3  MlddleportG  8 
3  Shawnee.. E  8 
3  Haselton  ..B  11 
3  Conneaut.A  11 
3  Barnesville 

E10 

3  Logan.  ..F  8 
3  WilmingtonF5 

3  Bryan . B  3 

3  Lebanon.. F  4 
3  Bellevue  ..B  7 
3  E.  Cleveland 

B  10 

3  St. Mary.. _C  4 
3  MiamisburgE  4 

3  Eaton . E  3 

3  Dennison  .D  10 
3  Crestline.. C  7 
3  N.  Baltimore 
B  5 

3  Leetonia  ..C  11 
3  Marysville  D  6 
3  New  Stralts- 
ville  ...E  8 
3  Napoleon  .B  4 
3  Franklin  ..E  4 

3  Cellna . C  3 

3  Athens.... F  3 
3  Cuyahoga 

Falls.. B  9 

3  Berea . B  9 

2  Ripley  ..._G  5 
2Lockiand.F  3 
2  Greenfield  F  6 
2  New  Rich¬ 
mond.. G  4 
2  SalinevilleC  11 

2  Clyde . B  7 

2  Lisbon  ,__.C  11 
2  Carthage  F  4 
2  Madlsonvllle 
F  4 

2  Geneva... A  11 
2  Riverside. G  11 
2  Hlcksville.B  3 
2  Girard  ..._B  11 
2  Medina... B  9 

2  Ada . C  5 

2  Wellington  B  8 
2  MonroevilleB7 
2  Wauseon..B  4 
2  Port  Clinton 

B  7 
2  Harrison  _F  3 
2  Shelby. ...C  7 
2  ManchesterG  5 
2  Millersburg  C  9 
2  Oxford....  F  3 
2  Amher8t..B  S 
2  Paulding.. B  3 
2  Toronto  ..D  II 
~  E.  Palestine 

CU 

St.BernardG  U 
Covington. D  4 
McCounels- 
ville._E  9 
Orrvllle...C  9 
PerrysburgB  5 
CollinwoodA  9 
Ottawa  ...B  4 

Cadiz . D  11 

Oakharbor  A  6 
Harmar.._F  9 
Columbus 
Grove.. C  4 
N.  AmherstB  8 
Maumee.. A  5 
Mingo  Jc.D  11 
Syracuse_.G  9 
AuburndaleAS 

Carey . c  6 

WadsworthC  9 
Waverly..F  6 
Corning  ..E  8 
Elmwood  pi 

„  F  3 

Hartwell .  C  12 
Hubbard. .B  11 
GeorgetownGS 
New  Lexing¬ 
ton.. E  6 
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CINCINNATI 


POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Armory . A  1 

Baltimore  & 
Ohio  South¬ 
western  De¬ 
pot  . B  7 

Chamber  of 
Commerce  II  4 
Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Dej».B5 
City  Hospital  D  2 
City  Water 
Works  .  ...L  3 
Clev.,  Lorain  & 
Nor.  Depot  I  1 
Court  House  II  2 
Court  St.  Market 

House . G  2 

Custom  House 

H  4 

Gas  Works  .D  7 
Grand  Central 

Depot . F  6 

Highland  House 
K  1 

Lincoln  Park  A  1 
LowerMarketl5 
Music  UalL.E  1 
New  City  Hall 

D  3 

New  York,  Lake 
Krie&  Western 

Depot . B  5 

Old  City  Hall  F5 
Post  Office.. H  4 
Public  Library 
G  4 

Sixth  St.  Market 
House  ,...F  4 
Washington 
Park . E  1 


STREETS. 


Abigail . 

G  1 

Alfred . 

A  2 

E  1 

Arch . 

I  4 

Augusta . 

E  7 

Avery . 

c  o 

Baker . . 

G  ft 

H  5 

A  4 

Barrel . 

D  5 

Baum . 

.1  2 

Bay  miller... 

B  4 

Beckett . 

C  3 

Belvedere  .. 

K  1 

A  1 

Bremen . 

F  1 

Broadway  . . 

11  2 

Burnet  . 

F  5 

Burrow . 

(4  0 

Butler . 

.1  3 

Carlisle  ave. 

D  5 

Carr . 

A  5 

Carter  al. ... 

(4  2 

Gasset. . 

(4  1 

Celestial _ 

K  2 

Central  ave. 

.E  3 

Charles . 

E  2 

Chestnut.... 

1)2 

A  2 

Cleveland... 

.1  2 

Clinton . 

A  1 

College . 

G  4 

Commerce.. 

-G  b 

Culvert . 

1  3 

Cutter . 

C4 

.A  1 

E.  Cheapside  H  2 

E.  Court  — 

U  2 

E.  Eighth  .. 
E.  Fifth . 

11  2 
.11  4 

E.  Fourth  .. 

11  4 

E.  Ninth.... 

.11  2 

E.  Pearl _ 

.1  4 

E.  Plum . 

E.  Sixth  .... 

.E  1 
H  3 

E.  Third.... 

.J  4 

Eggleston  ave. 

Elizabeth ... 

.1)3 

Elliott . 

.11  1 

Elm . 

E  2 

Emery  arcade 

G  4 

Espanola.... 

.A3 

Everett . 

A  1 

Fifteenth... 

J)  1 

Fllmorel.... 

.A  i 

.1  2 

Florence. . .. 

.A  1 

Fountain  sq 
Fourteenth. 

G  4 

,E  1 

Freeman  ave.  A  5 

Friendship.. 

..J  4 

Fuller . 

L  J 

Streets. 


Gano  al . 

Garlleld  pi... 

Genesee . 

George . 

Gcst . 

Gilbert  ave. 

G  3 
.F  3 
-E  2 
.E  4 
A3 
.J  1 

B  1 

Grant . 

E  2 

Han  i . 

0  3 

Hannibal... 

A  5 

K  1 

Hathaway. .. 

.B  5 

Hill . 

K  2 

Hopkins  .... 

.A  2 

Hunt . 

G  1 

Ida . 

K  1 

Jackson.... 

.F  1 

Jail  al . 

(4  1 

Jane . 

Cfi 

John . 

1)2 

Jones . 

C  1 

Jordan . 

_B  2 

Kenner . 

A  1 

Kenyon  .... 

B5 

Kilgour . 

K  2 

Kossuth.... 

.C  3 

Laurel . 

A  1 

Lawrence. . 

J  4 

Linn . 

_H4 

Lippencott. 

.G  3 

Lock . 

.  1  2 

Lockport  ave. 

H  1 

Lodge . 

G  8 

Lougworth. 
LouLsa . 

F  4 

A  2 

Ludlow _ 

.1  4 

Lyttle . 

McFarlaud. 

.F  5 

Magnolia... 
Maiden  lane 

K  1 

1)7 

Main . 

G  1 

Martin . 

L  2 

Mercer . 

.  F  1 

Mill . 

<J7 

Mitchell.... 

K  1 

Monastery  . 

J  1 

Morrell . 

LI 

Mound . 

1)  4 

Nest . 

A  0 

New . 

II  3 

Noble . 

B  2 

N.  Canal _ 

F  2 

N.  Pearl  ... 

.  F  0 

Oeliler . 

A2 

Ontario . I  3 

Oregon . J  2 

Park . D  6 

Parson . LI 

Pavilion . K  1 

Peer  Creek  road 

1  1 

Pendleton...  H  1 

Perry  . E5 

Pierson . A  6 

Pike . J  3 

Pine  . A  2 

Pleasant . K  1 

Plum . E  3 

Providence.  .D  1 

Pugh  al . E  5 

Race . F  2 

Ramsay . C  7 

Reynolds  — 11  G 
Richmond...  A  8 
Rittcnliousc  .C  3 

Rose . D  J 

Russell . .1  1 

Sargent . A  6 

Scott . D  2 

Seventh . I  3 

Sbillito . F  4 

Sloo . A  5 

Smith . D  4 

S.  Canal . F2 

S.  Pearl  —  ,.F6 

Spring . H  1 

St.  Gregory.. K  1 

State . J  1 

Stone . C  6 

Sycamore... '.II  1 
Thirteenth...  F  1 

Twelfth . E  2 

Union . G  5 

Van  Horne  ..A  4 

Vine . F  2 

Walnut . (4  1 

Water . F7 

Webb . I)  6 

Wesly . C  3 

West  ave  ....C 7 
W.  Cheapsidc 

H  2 

W.  Court  ....A3 
W.  Eighth... A  I 
W.  Fifth  ....  1)5 
W.  Fourth. .D  6 

W.  Front _ A  6 

W.  Ninth  ...  A  4 

W.  Pearl . G  6 

W.  Plum . E  1 

W.  Second. . .G  6 
W.  Severn h. .  A  4 
W.  Sixth..  .  D 5 
W.  Third  . ...  I)  6 

Wingate . B  5 

Woodward..  G  1 
Yeatman . 10 
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CLEVELAND 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

City  Hall . B  8 

Clev.,  Canton  & 
Sou.  Depot  D  8 
Cleveland  Yaclit 
Cl nb  House  A7 
Court  House. C  G 
Erie  Depot . .  D  G 
Lakeside  Hos¬ 
pital  . A  8 

Lake  View  Park 
A  7 

Market  HoubcD8 
Masonic  Temple 
B8 

Music  Hall...  B  8 
New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  &  St.  L. 

Depot . E  10 

Post  Office  _..C  7 
Public  Library  C9 
Square  Park.  C  7 
Union  Depot. B  G 
Valley  Depot  D  6 


STREETS. 

Abbey . G  6 

Academy  ....CG 
Alabama  ...  A  11 

Albany . B7 

Albert . C  4 

Allen . D  10 

Alpha  al . C  8 

Andes  al . D  51 

Anst . E  5 

Ashby  al . C  8 

Austin  al . C  8 

Avon  al . C  9 

Bank . C  6 

Bay  ford . D  7 

Belmont  ... .E  12 

Berg . E  9 

Beta  al . A  7 

Bethel  al . A  8 

Blair . C12 

Blee  ct . B  9 

Bolivar . C  8 

Bond  . B  7 

Bradford . F  7 

Braluard . G  6 

Bright . B  7 

British . EG 

Broadway  ..  E  10 

Brock . F  7 

Bronson  at...  C  9 

Brook . F  7 

Brownell  ...D  10 

Burns . G  7 

Burwell  ....  E  12 

California _ B  8 

Canal . D  7 

Canlleld . A  8 

Carroll . G  5 

Carter . E  G 

(  ase  pi . B  7 

Casklil . F  2 

Cass . El 

Cedar ave.  ..C  11 

<  tenter . DO 

Central  ave..C  10 
Central  way.  D  8 
Champlain...  C  7 

Chapel . D  11 

Charles . D  11 

Cherry  al...E10 
Cheshire....  C  10 
Chestnut ....  B  9 

Chicago . E  7 

Churcn . E  4 

Clove . C  II 

Cleveland  ct.  G  6 

CHIT . F  8 

Clilf  al . G  8 

Clinton . F  8 

Collins . E  7 

ColumbuB _ F  G 

Commercial.  E  9 
Conger  al....  B  7 

Corlett  pi . C  9 

Courllaud _ G  2 

Court  pi . C  7 

Creighton  ..Dll 

Crescent . E  2 

Cross . E  9 

Croton . E  12 

Crown . F  7 

Curve . 1  2 

Cuyahoga.... F  9 

Dale  ul _ _ C  9 

Dare . G  2 

Davenport.. .  A  8 

Davidson _ G  1 

Decatur  al...  D  9 
Delaware...  A  11 

Detroit . E  4 

Detroit  ct _ F  8 

Dey . E  3 

Division . E  3 

Dodge . A  9 

Dodge  ct . B  9 

Duane . E  4 

Eagle . D  9 

Elm . D  4 

Emerald  al... A  9 

Emmet . G  9 

Erie  . . . . B  8 

Euclid  al.  ..  C  10 
Euclid  ave. ..  C  8 

Everett . A  12 

Factory . D  8 

Fairlloid . G  7 

Fall . E  6 

Farley  pi . CG 

Farniiamal..:C  7 

Fern  ul . B  12 

Fifth . E  9 

Fleming  al.  _E  12 

Floyd . E  11 

Fountain  ....B  7 

Fourth . K  9 

Frankfort _ C  G 

Franklin  al,..F  5 
Franklin  ave.G  2 
Franklin ct...F  4 

Freeman . G  G 

French . E  5 

Front . B  5 

Fulton . G  4 

Garden  ct _ C  11 

Garden  pi.  ..C  12 

Girard . EG 

Gordon  ave... 1 1 

Granger . C  10 

Green . G  4 

Greenwood  A)  12 

Grove . E  12 

G undry  al._._C  9 
Hamilton  .... B  7 

Handy . B10 

Hanover . D  4 

Hanover  ct...E  5 

Harmon _ D  10 

Harper. . D  12 

Harrison . D  9 

Hazen . D  11 

Henry . D  11 

Hcrlck  al.. ..C  10 

Herman  . F  l 

Hcxter  al.  ...A  7 

Hickory . D4 

Hlckox . C8 

Hicks . F  5 


\\  - - -  "*\  ' 

\\\ — 


Streets. 

High . C  8 

Hildebrand  ..D7 

Hill . D  9 

Howe . C7 

Hume . E  6 

Hunt . F  G 

Huntington  .B  10 

Hurd . F  6 

Hurl  but . A  12 

Huron  . C8 

Jackson . E  11 

James . D  G 

Jay . F  5 

Jefferson _ H  9 

Jennings  ave..  1 8 

Jerome  al _ E‘) 

Jersey . G  5 

John . G  3 

Johnson . C  6 

Judd . C  10 

Kaufman  al.D  IV 

Keene  al . G  r- 

Kelper  lanc..G  4 

Kent . B  7 

Kentucky.. ..F  3 

Krupp  al . G5 

Lake . B7 

Lake  View..  B G 

Laurel . E  12 

Leonard . D  G 

Liberal . E  11 

Lime . D  6 

Linden . E  12 

Linden  pi...  D  12 

Literary . G8 

Lloyd . C  4 

Long . C  6 

Longwood..E  12 

Lorain . G  4 

McKingstry . .  G  9 

McLean . G  5 

Mabel . F  4 

Mahoning.... F  9 

Main . 1)5 

Mandrake _ C  6 

Maple . E  12 

Marlon  . Dll 

Market . G  5 

Mayflower. .  E 12 

Meadow . C  5 

Merchant  av.H  8 

Merwin . EG 

-Ml  am . c  8 

Michigan . C  7 

Middle . C8 

Mill . F  4 

Miller  pi . G  9 

Minnesota..  A  11 

Moore . F  G 

Mulberry....  D  4 

New  al . B  8 

Newton . C  12 

Noble . B7 

North . D  4 

N.  Perry _ A  10 

North  pi . C  12 

Oak  pi . C  8 

Ohio . E8 

Old  River....  1)  4 

Oliver . A  11 

Ontario . B  7 

Orange . D 10 

Oregon . A  9 

Oriole . E  5 

Orlth . F  6 

Paraffine . G  7 

Parkman  al.D  10 

Park  pi . B  7 

Payne  ave...B  10 

Pearl . F  5 

Pelton  al . G  8 

Pellon  ave...  H  8 

Penn . G  4 

Perkins . B  12 

Perry . D  11 

Pine . C  12 

Plseck . F  12 

Pittsburg...  Ell 

Plum . C  10 

Pratt  al . F  6 

Prospect . C  8 

Putt  ct . F  2 

Race . D  8 

Railway . G9 

River . C  5 

Rockwell...  .B  8 

Rose . F  5 

Rose  ct . B  6 

Russia . F  5 

Sago . C  12 

Scott . G  2 

Scovill . D  10 

Scowden . D  8 

Scranton  ave.  I  7 

Seneca . B  6 

Sheriff . C  8 

Sholl . F  9 

Sibley . C  11 

Sked . D  11 

Smith . G  6 

South  al . A  8 

S.  Water . D  6 

Spring . C  6 

Spruce . D  5 

St.  Clair . CG 

St.  Paul . E  2 

Stanley . E  11 

State . E  4 

Sterling  ave.  A  12 

Stone . F  2 

Stone’s  levee  D  3 
Stone’s  levee  F  3 

Summit . B  7 

Sumner . C  9 

Superior . C6 

Swan . G  9 

Sycamore.... D  5 

Terrace . E  5 

Terrctt . F  3 

Theresa . B7 

Toledo . C  4 

Toronto . E  8 

Tracy . G  6 

Twenty-third  F  2 
University. __G  9 

Vaillant . E  7 

Vermont . E  8 

Vestry . F  5 

Vincent . it  8 

Vine . D  10 

Wadsworth.  E 12 

Wall . E  5 

Waller . C8 

Walnut . B  9 

Ward . G  5 

Waring . A  12 

Washington.  E  4 

Water . C  G 

Waverly  ave.  G  1 
Wavcrly  ct...G  1 

Webster . D  9 

Weddell . F  2 

West . D  6 

W.  Center  ...D  4 
W.  Clinton..  _G  1 
W.  Old  River  F.  2 

W.  River _ C  4 

Whellers  pi.  _D  9 
Whitman  ....G  4 
Wigman  lane  D9 

Willey . G  6 

Willow . E  3 

Winslow  ....  D5 

Winter . D  G 

Wood . B  7 

Woodbine. ...G  3 
Woodland  ave. 

D  10 

Worthington  G  8 
York . F  5 
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INDIANA 

Land  area, 

35,910  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

440  sq.  ra. 

Pop . 2,192,404 

Male...  1,118,347 
Female.  1,074,057 
Native.  2,046,199 
Foreign .  146,205 
White  .  2,146,736 
African... 45 ,215 

Chinese . 92 

Japanese . 18 

Indian . 343 

COUNTIES. 

Adams . H  3 

Allen . G  2 

BartholomewF  6 

Benton . C  8 

Blackford  ...G 4 

Boone . ,E  4 

Brown . E  6 

Carroll . D  3 

Cass . E  8 

Clark . F  S 

Clay . C  6 

Clinton . E  4 

Crawford  . . .  D  8 

Daviess . C  7 

Dearborn .... H  6 

Decatur . F  i 

Dekalb . G  2 

Delaware  ....G  4 

Dubois . D  8 

Elkhart . F 1 

Fayette . Gb 

Floyd . F  8 

Fountain . C  4 

Franklin . G  6 

Fulton . E  2 

Gibson . B  8 

Grant . F  3 

Greene . D  6 

Hamilton _ E  4 

Hancock . F  5 

Harrison  ....  E  8 
Hendricks  ...D  5 

Henry . G  5 

Howard . E  8 

Huntington .  F  3 

Jackson . E  7 

Jasper . C  8 

Jay . G  4 

Jefferson  ....G 7 

Jennings . F  7 

Johnson . E  6 

Knox . C  7 

Kosciusko  ...F  2 
Lagrange  ....G  1 

Lake  . . C 2 

Laporte . D  I 

Lawrence  ...D  7 

Madison . F  4 

Marion.. A...E  5 

Marshall . E  2 

Martin . D  7 

Miami . E  3 

Monroe . D  6 

Montgomery  I  >  4 

Morgan . E  6 

Newton . C  8 


Perry  .. 
Pike... 
Porter... 

Posey  . . . 

Pulaski _ D  2 

Putnam . D  5 

Randolph  ....G  4 

Ripley . G  6 

Rush . F  5 

Scott . F  7 

Shelby . F  5 

Spencer . C  9 

St.  Joseph  ...E  1 

Stance  . D  2 

Steuben . G  1 

Sullivan . C  6 

Switzerland  .G  7 
Tippecanoe..  D  4 

Tipton . E  4 

Union . H  5 

Vanderburg.  .B  8 
Vermilion  ...C 5 

Vigo . C  6 

Wabash . F  3 

Warren . C  4 

Warrick . C  8 

Washington  .E  7 

Wayne . G  5 

Wells . G  3 

White .  ..D  3 

Whitley . F2 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
105  Indianapolis 
E  5 

51  Evansville  B9 
35  Ft.  WayucG2 
30  Terre  Haute 
C  6 

22  South  BendEl 
21  New  Albany 
F  8 

17  Richmond  H  5 
16  La  Fayette  D  4 
13  LogansportE3 
11  Elkhart.. .F  1 
11  Muncie. ..  G  4 
11  Michigan 

Clty..D  1 
11  Anderson  F  4 
11  Jefferson¬ 
ville..  F  8 
9  Elwood....  F  4 
9  Madison...  G7 
9  Vincennes  .B  7 

9  Marlon . F  3 

8  Kokomo  ..  E  4 
7  Huntington  F  3 
7  La  Porte  . .  D  1 

7  Peru . E  3 

7  Columbus.. F  6 
6  Crawfords- 

vllle...D  4 
6  Washington 

07 


Pop.— Thousands. 

6  Goshen....  F  1 

1  Frankfort  -E  4 

j  Brazil . C  5 

5  Shelbyvllle  F  5 
5  Hammond.  C  1 
5  Seymour  ..  F  7 
5  Wabash  ...  F  8 
5  Valparaiso  C  2 
5  Mt.  VcrnonB  9 
5  Connersville 

GS 

4  GreencastleD  5 
4  Lawrence* 

burg..H  6 
4  Bloomington 
E  6 

4  Aurora  ....II  6 
4  Franklin  ..  E  6 
4  Portland  ...H  4 
4  Lebanon  ..  E  4 
4  GreensburgG  6 
4  Bluffton...  G  3 
4  Warsaw.... F  2 
3  Rushville..  G  5 
3  Mishawaka  E  1 
8  Bedford  ...E  7 
3  Huntingburg  ^ 

3  Decatur  ...  H  3 
3  Greenfield  .F  5 
8  Princeton.. B  8 
3  Noblesville  F  4 
3  Columbia 

City.. F  2 
8  Winchester  G  4 
3  Kendallville 

G  2 

3  Garrett  ...,G2 
8  Plymouth.. E  2 
3  Newcastle.  G  5 

3  Tipton . E  4 

3  Union  City  H  4 
3  MartinsvilleE6 
3  Butler . H  2 

2  Rochester  .E  2 
2  Auburn..  .  G  2 
2  N.  Manches¬ 
ter. .F  2 

2  Attica . C  4 

2  Rockport  ..C  9 
2  Hartford 

City. .G  4 
2  Sulli van.... C  6 
2  Ligonler  ...F  2 
2  Tell  City... D  9 
2  Edinburg  ..E  6 
2  Brookville.  II  6 
2  N.  Vernon  .F  6 
2  Cannclton  .D  9 

2  Salem . E  7 

2  Delphi . D  3 

2  Crown  Point 
C  2 

2  Covington  .C  4 
2  Boonvllle..  C  8 
2  Spencer  ... I)  6 
2  Kuightstown 
F  5 

2  Angola _ II  1 

2  Lagrange  ..G  1 
2  Cambridge 

City..G  5 
2  Rising  Sun 

HI 

2  Rockville  ..C  5 

2  Vevay . G  7 

2  Mitchell. ...E  7 
2  Danville  ...D  5 
2  ThorntownD  4 
2  Oakland  City 
C  8 

1  Monticello.D  3 
1  Petersburg. C  7 
1  Nappanee  ..E  2 
1  N.  Indlan- 

apolis..E  5 
1  Waterloo  ..II  2 
1  Fairmount.F4 
1  Rensselaer  .C  3 
1  Worthington 
D  6 

1  Brownstown 
E  7 

1  Whiting  ....C  1 
1  Andrews .  .  .F  3 
1  Brightwood  E5 

1  Clinton . C5 

l  Liberty _ H  5 

1  Fowler  ....  C 3 

1  Jasper . D8 

1  E.  Chicago. C  1 
1  Albion  ....G  2 
1  Bloomfield. D  6 
1  Wlnamae..D2 
1  New  Har¬ 
mony. .B  8 
1  Batesville..G  6 
1  Knlghtsville 

C  5 

1  Sheridan  ...E  4 
1  Warren  .  ..G  3 

1  A  rgos . E  2 

1  NewHaven  H  2 
1  Bremen  ...  E  2 
1  Bourbon  ..  E  2 
1  Monon  ....  D  3 
1  Newburg  ..C  9 
1  Williamsport 
C  4 

1  Dunkirk  ...G  4 
1  Harmony  ..C  5 

1  Hobart . Cl 

1  Hope . F  6 

1  Clay  City..  C  6 
1  Pendleton..  F  4 
1  Loogootce.D7 
1  Linton . C  6 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Remington.C3 
9  Chesterton. D  1 
9  VeedersburgC4 
9  Redkey  . ...G  4 
9  Ridge ville  .11  4 
9  Kentland...C  3 
9  Fairfield 

Center.. G  2 
9  Plainfield  ..E  5 
9  Pierceton.. F  2 
9  Mooresville 

E  5 

9  Goodland..  C  3 
9  Charle8townF8 
9  Walkerton.E2 
9  Corydon  ...E 8 
9  Sunman....G  6 
9  Hagerstown 

G  5 

9  Rosedale  ...C  5 
9  ChurubU8CoG2 

9  Laurel . G  5 

9  Centerville  H  5 
9  Greenwood  E  5 
9  Ladoga  ....  D  5 
9  Orleans  ....E  7 
9  St.  Paul  ....F  6 
9  Middletown  F  4 
8  Osgood  ....G  6 
8  Wolcottville 
G  1 

8  Zionsville..E 5 
8  Westfield  ..E  4 
^Montpelier  G  3 

"Oxford . C  4 

8  Dublin . G  5 

8  N.Madlson.G  7 
8  Leavenworth 

8  Cochran  ...H  6 
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ILLINOIS 


Land  aroa, 

56,000  sq.  in. 
Water  area, 

650  sq.  m. 

Pop . 3,8-26,351 

Male  ..1,972,308 
Femalel.854,043 
Native  2,984,004 
Foreign. 842, 347 
White.  3.768,471 
African.. 57  028 
Chinese....  740 
Japanese  ....14 
Inalan . 97 

COUNTIES. 

Adams . B  6 

Alexander  ..F  11 

Bond . F  8 

Boone . G 

Brown . C 

Bureau . E 

Calhoun . C 

Carroll . E 

Csss . D  i 

Champalgn.il  ! 
Christian  ...F  i 

Clark . I  ' 

Clay . H  I 

Clinton . F  I 

Coles . H  ' 

Cook . I  ! 

Crawford.... I  8 
Cumberland  II  7 

Dekalb . G  2 

Dewitt  G  5 

Douglas . H  6 

Dupage . H  2 

Edgar . I  6 

Ed  wards....  H  9 
Effingham  ..G 

Fayette . F 

Ford . H 

Frankliu..._G 

Fulton . D 

Gallatin . II 10 

Greene . D  7 

Grundy . H  3 

Hamilton.. .G  9 
Hancock.... B  5 

Hardin . H  10 

Henderson. .C  4 

Henry . D  8 

Iroquois . I  4 

Jackson  ....  F  10 

Jasper . H  7 

Jefferson  ...G  9 

Jersey . D  7 

Jo  Daviess.. D  1 
Johnson  ....G  11 

Kane . II  2 

Kankakee...!  3 

Kendall . II  2 

Knox . I)  4 

Lake . II  1 

Lasalle . G  3 

Lawrence.... I  8 

Lee . F  2 

Livingston..  G  4 

Logan . _F  5 

McDonough. C  5 
McHenry...  H  1 

McLean . G 

Macon . F 

Macoupin .  ..E 
Madison..?.  E  8 

Marlon . G 

Marshall  ,.__F  3 

Mason . E  5 

Massac . G  11 

Menard . E  5 

Mercer . C  3 

Monroe . D  9 

Montgomery  F  7 

Morgan . C  6 

Moultrie  ...G  6 

Ogle . F  1 

Peoria . E  4 

Perry . F  9 

Platt . G  5 

Pike . C  6 

Pope . G  11 

Pulaski . F  11 

Putnam . F  3 

Randolph... E  9 
Richland  ... II  8 
Rock  Island. C  3 

Saline . G  10 

Sangamon..  E  6 
Schuyler  ....C  5 

Scott . D  6 

Shelby . G  7 

St.Clair . E  9 

Stark . E  3 

Stephenson.  E  1 
Tazewell ....E  5 

Union . F  10 

Vermilion  ...I  5 

Wabash . I  8 

Warren . C  4 

Washington  F  9 

Wayne . II  9 

White . II  9 

Wblte8ldc..E  2 

Will . I  3 

Williamson  .G  10 
Winnebago..  1  1 
Woodford  ..F  4 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

1438  Chicago  I  2 
41  Peoria  ...E  4 
31  Quincy  ...B  6 
25  Springfield 

2*1  Rockford  F  1 
23  Joliet  ,._.H  2 
20  Bloomington 
G  5 

20  Aurora..  H  2 
18  Elgin  ....  H  2 
17  Decatur.. F  6 
15  Belleville  E  8 
15  Galesburg 

D  4 

15  East  St.  Louis 
D  8 

14  Rock  Island 

13  Jacksonville 
D  6 

13  Evanston. I  1 
12  Moline... C  3 
11  Danville.. I  5 
11  Streator  _G  3 

10  Cairo . F  11 

10  Alton  ..._D  8 
10  Freeport. E  1 


Pop.— Thousands. 

10  Ottawa... G  3 
10  La  Salle.. F  3 
9  Kankakee. I  3 
7  Mattoon  ..H  6 
7  Lincoln... F  5 

6  Pekin . E  4 

6  Lemont-.-.I  2 
6  MonmouthC  4 
6  Champaign 

H  5 

6  Sterling... E  2 
6  Litchfield. E  7 
6  Galena  . . . .  D  J 
'  6  Canton... .D  4 

6  Peru . F  3 

5  Dixon . F  2 

5  Pana . F  7 

5  Paris . I  6 

5  Waukegan. I  1 
5  Oak  Park.. I  2 
5  Central  la..  F  8 
5  Braid  wood H  3 
5  Kewanee_.E  3 
4  Beardstown 

D  5 

4  CharlestonH  7 
4Duquoln..F  9 
4  Macomb... C  5 

4  Austin . I  2 

4  Murphysboro 
F  10 

4  Belvldere.G  1 
4  Spring  Valley 
F  3 

4  Olney . H  8 

4  Morris. ...H  3 
4  Metropolis 

City . Gil 

4  Edwardsville 
D  8 

4  Batavia. ..H  2 
4  Mendota.-F  2 
4  Urbana  ...H  5 
3  Collinsville  E  8 
3  Normal  ...G  4 
3  Princeton  F  3 
3  Mt.  Carmel  I  0 
3  Carlin vllle  E  7 
3  Effingham  H  7 
3  Mt. Vernon  G  9 
3  Jersey vllleD  7 
3  S.EvanstonI  1 
3  Geneseo...D  3 
3  ShelbyvilleG  7 
3  Savanna  ..D  1 
3  Sycamore. G  2 
3  TaylorvilleF  6 

3  Carml . H  9 

3  Pontiac  ...G  4 
3  Warsaw... B  5 
3  Chester  ...E  10 
3  Clinton  _..G  5 
3  De  Kalb...G  2 
3  MoundCltyFll 
3  Havana  . . .  D  5 
3  Blue  Islandl  2 
3  Sandwich  .G  2 
3  Hillsboro  .  F  7 
2  Lockport..I  2 

2  Galva . D  3 

2  CarbondaleFlO 
2  RoodbouseD  7 
2  PetersburgE  C 
2  Fairbury._G  4 
2  Minonk  ...F  4 
2  Bushnell..D  4 

2  Anna . F  11 

2  Pittsfield. .C  6 
2  Carrollton  D  7 
2  Amboy.... F  2 
2  Naperville  H  2 
2  Marseilles.  G  3 
2  Staunton..E  7 
2  Paxton.... H  5 
2  LewistownD  5 
2  Highland  Park 
I  1 

2  Braceville  H  3 
2  Vandalia  ..F  8 
2  Shawneetown 
H  10 

2  Fulton  ...D  2 
2  Morrison  _E  2 
2  Nashville  .F  9 
2  MascoutahE  9 
2  Rush  vllle.  C  5 
2  Dundee  ...H  1 
2  Watseka.._I  4 
2  Gray  vllle  .H  9 
2  Mt.  Olive.. E  7 

2  Sparta _ E  9 

2  Harvard  Jc. 

G  1 

2  Whitehall. D  7 
2  Hoopeston  I  4 
2  Marshall... I  7 
2  Rock  Falls  E  2 
2  Tuscola  ..H  6 
2  Fairfield  ..H  9 
2  Mason  City 

2  Greenville  F  8 
2  Waterloo. D  9 
2  Highland  .E  8 
2  Mt.  CarrollD  1 

2  Plano . G  2 

2  Gibson  City 

H  5 

2  UpperAltonD8 
2  Rochelle.. F  2 
2  Carlyle  ...F  8 
2  Areola  ....H  6 
2  Knoxville  D  4 

2  Polo . E  2 

2  HarrlsburgGlO 

2  Flora . H  8 

2  Geneva  ...H  2 
2  St. Charles  H  2 
2  W oodstock  G  1 
2  Coal  City  .H  3 
2  Mt.Sterllng  C  5 


2  Carthage.. B 

2  Lacon . F 

2  Colchester  C 
2  MonticelloG 
2  Lebanon  _.E 
2  Momence  .1 
2  ChilllcotheE  . 
2  Wheaton  .H  2 
2  Virden  . . . .  E  7 
2  Virginia  _.D  6 

2  \ledo . C  3 

2  Hin8dale...I  2 
2  WilmingtonH  3 
2  Oregon.... F  2 
2  Elmwood  .E  4 
2  Winchester  C  6 
2  Girard  ....E  7 

2  Henry . F  3 

2  Turner.. ,.H  2 

1  Salem . G  8 

1  KeithsburgB  3 
1  Eureka. ...F  4 
1  Sullivan  ..G  6 
1  Wilmette  .1  l 
1  Marengo  G  1 
1  Newton  ..H  8 
1  Arlington 
Heights.  H  1 
1  GriggsvIlleC  6 
1  Robinson  .1  7 
1  Trenton... E  8 
1  Farmington 

1  Farmer  Clt^r 

1  Astoria  ...D  5 
1  Mt.Pulaskl  F  5 
1  McLeansboro 
G  9 
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CHICAGO 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Art  Institute 

E  5 

Board  of  Trade 
D  5 

City  Hall . C  4 

County  Jail.. D  2 
Court  House  I)  4 
Custom  House 
D  5 

Ill.  Cent.  R.  R. 

Docks. _F  3 
Lake  Park  ...E  7 
Post  Office. ..D5 
Van  Buren  St. 
Steamship 

Pier . E  5 

Waterworks  E  1 

STREETS. 

Adams . C  5 

Adams  W...A  5 
Arcade  ct...D  4 
Archer  ave..C  11 
Armour  ave.D  11 

Arthur . B  10 

Austin  ave.. A  2 

Barber . A 

Bates . C  8 

Beach . B  7 

Benton  pl...D  4 
Blackwell...  C  11 

Blair . B  11 

Boston  ave.  A  5 
Boulevard..  F  2 

Bunker . A  8 

Burlington.  B  10 
Calhoun  pi..  C  4 
Calumet  avc.F  11 

Canal . B  10 

Canal  N . B  3 

Canalport  ave. 

All 

Carroll  ave  .  A  3 

Cass _ D  2 

Central  ave.  E  3 

Charles . B  5 

Chicago  ave. B  1 

Clark . D  6 

Clark  N . D  2 

Clinton . B  8 

Clinton  N  .  B  3 
Congress.  .1) 
Congress  W.A  6 

Cook . B  2 

Couch  pi....  C  4 
Court  pi.  ...C  • 
Custom  House 
pl.-.D  8 
Dearborn  . .  D  6 
Dearborn  ave. 

D  2 

De Koven  ..A  7 
Desplalnes. . A  7 
Desplalnes  N. 

A  2 

Dodge . C  8 

Dunn . B  2 

Dussold . A 

Eagle . A  4 

Elghtecnth.C  10 
Eighteenth  W. 

A  10 

Eldredge  ct.  D  7 

Elgin . C  11 

Ellsworth  ..  C  6 

Erie . B  1 

Erie  W . A  1 

Evans  ct....A  10 

Ewing . A  7 

Fifteenth.  D  9 
Fifteenth  W.A  9 
Fifth  ave....C  7 

First . A  1 

Forquer....A  7 
Fourteenth. D  9 
Fourteenth  W. 

Franklin  ... .C  6 
Franklin  N..C  2 

Fulton . A 

Garland . E  4 

Grand  ave.  .A  2 

Grove . B  11 

Haddock  pl.C  3 

Halsted . A  8 

Halsted  N.  ..A  2 
Harmon  ct..D  7 

Harrison _ C  6 

Harrison  W.A  6 

Henry . A  9 

Holden . C  8 

Holden  pi.  .  D  4 
Hubbard  ct.  D  6 

Huron . B  1 

Hydraulic  pi  D  5 

Illinois . B  2 

Indiana . B  2 

Indiana  ave.  E  10 

Jackson . C  5 

Jackson  W.  A 
Jefferson... A  7 
Jefferson  N.  A  3 


Streets. 

Kingsbury..  B  1 

Klnzie . B  2 

Klnzie  W.  .. A  2 

Kramer . A  8 

Lake . C  3 

Lake  W . A  3 

La  Salle . C  5 

LaSalleave.C  2 

Law  ave . A  G 

Liberty  W... A  9 

Lisle . All 

Lumber . B  ll 

Lumber . C  8 

Lydia . A  3 

Madison . C  4 

Madison  W..A  4 
Marble  pi....  A  5 

Mark . A  11 

Market . C  5 

Market  N.  ..C  2 

Mather . A  G 

Maxwell  ....A  8 
Meagher.... A  9 
Mechanic  ...B  10 
Mcrldlm....A  4 
Michigan  ....C  2 
Michigan  ave. 

E  4 

Michigan  ave. 

boul . E  7 

Milwaukee 

ave... A  2 

Monroe . C  5 

Monroe W.  .A  5 
Nineteenth.. C  10 
Nineteenth  W. 

A  10 
N.  Water  ...D  3 

O’Brien . A  8 

Ohio . B  2 

Ohio  W . A  2 

Ontario . B  1 

Paclflc  ave.. I)  7 
Park  Row... E  8 

Pearce . A  6 

Peck  ct . D  7 

Pestlgo  pl...F  2 

Pine . E  2 

Plymouth  pi. I)  8 

Polk . C  7 

Polk  W . A  7 

Prairie  avc..K  11 

Purple . C  11 

Quincy . B  5 

Quincy  W...  A  5 
Railroad  avc.C  9 
Randolph...  C  4 
Randolph  W.A  4 

River . E  3 

Roberts . A  1 

Ruble . A  11 

Rush . E  2 

School . A  4 

Sebor . A  h 

Second . A  1 

Sedgwick...  B  1 

Seneca . E  2 

Seventeenth  C  10 
Seventeenth  W. 

A  10 

Seward . B  10 

Sheridan  pi.  .C  11 
Sherman.... C  7 
Sixteenth..  .  D  10 
SlxteenthW.A  10 

S.  Water _ C  3 

St.Clair . E  2 

State . D  7 

State  N . D  2 

Stephenson.  C  8 
Stewart  ave.B  11 

Stowell . C  8 

String . A  11 

Superior....  B  1 

Taylor . C  7 

Taylor  W  ..  A  7 
Thirteenth.. I)  8 

Todd . B  11 

Tower  pl....E  1 
Townsend  ..B  1 

Twelfth . C  8 

Twelfth  W.. A  8 
Twentieth...  C  11 
Twentieth  W. 

B  11 

Twenty-first  C  11 
Twenty-first  W. 

A  11 

Twenty-second 

Cll 

Twenty-second 
W...A  11 

Union . All 

Union  N. ...  A  4 
Van  Buren.. C  5 
Van  Buren  W. 

A  5 

Wabash  ....D  6 
Waldo  pi. ...A  4 

Ward  ct . B  11 

Washington. C  4 
Washington  W 

A  4 

Water . B  2 

Water  W _ B  4 

Wavman....A  3 

Wells . C  2 

Went  worth  ave. 

C  11 

Wharf . B  11 
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Longitude 
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MICHIGAN 

Land  area, 

r>7,4.S()8q.  ui. 
Water  area, 

1,185  8Q.  Ill. 

Pop.  '95.2,241, 454 

Population,  1890. 
Male  ..1,01)1,780 
Female  1, 002, 10!) 
Native  1,550,00!) 
Foreign. 5-13, 880 
White  2.072,884 
African  .  15,223 
Chinese  ....120 

•Japanese _ 38 

Indian  ..  .5,624 


COUNTIES. 

Alcona . F  9 

Alger . B  6 

Allegan . J  5 

Alpena . E  9 

Antrim . E  6 

Arenac . G  9 

Baraga . B  3 

Barry . .J  6 

Bay . H  8 

Benzie . F  5 

Berrien . L  4 

Branch  . .  L  6 
Calhoun  . . . .  K  6 

Cass . L  4 

Charlevoix .  E  6 
Cheboygan  .  E  7 
Chippewa .  B  8 

Clare . H  7 

Clinton . J  7 

Crawford... F  7 

Delta . C  6 

Dickinson..  C  4 

Eaton . J  7 

Emmet . D  7 

Genesee . J  9 

Gladwin... .G  8 
Gogebic  ....  C  2 
Grand  Trav¬ 
erse  . F  5 

Gratiot . I  7 

Hillsdale  ....L  7 
Houghton  .  B  3 

Huron . H  10 

Ingham . J  8 

Ionia . J  6 

Iosco . G  9 

Iron . C  3 

Isabella . H  7 

Jackson....  K  7 
Kalamazoo. K  5 
Kalkaska... F  6 

Kent . I  5 

Keweenaw  .  A  4 

Lake . II  5 

Lapeer . I  10 

Leelanaw...F  5 
Lenawee.... L  8 
Livingston  ..  J  8 

Luce . B  7 

Mackinac  ...C  8 
Macomb  ....  J  10 
Manistee  ...G  4 
Manitou  ....  I)  7 
Marquette  ..  B  4 

Mason . G  4 

Mecosta  ....  H  6 
Menominee. D  5 
Midland.  ..  H  8 
Missaukee.. G  6 

Monroe . L  9 

Montcalm  ...I  6 
Montmoren¬ 
cy . E  8 

Muskegon... I  4 
Newaygo  ...H  5 
Oakland  ....  J  10 

Oceana . H  4 

Ogemaw.... G  8 
Ontonagon..B  2 

Osceola . H  6 

Oscoda . F  8 

Otsego . F  7 

Ottawa . J  4 

Presque  Isle  E  8 
Roscommon  G  7 

Saginaw . I  8 

St.  Clair . I  11 

St.  Joseph..  L  5 

Sanilac . 1 11 

Schoolcraft.  C  6 
Shiawassee.. J  8 
Tuscola.... -..I  9 
VanBuren..K  4 
Washtenaw  Iv  9 

Wayne _ K  ID 

Wexford  .  G  5 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  ’35— Thou,. 

238  Detroit  -K  18 
79  Grand 

Rapids  .  I  5 
45  Saginaw..  I 
30  Bay  City.. H  9 
28  Jackson. .  K  8 
21  Kalamazoo 
K 

20  Muskegon  I  4 
18  Port  Huron 

J  11 

16  Lansing  J  7 
16  Battle  Creek 
K  6 

18  Manistee. G  4 
13  Menomlne 

D  5 

12  W.  Bay 

City.  .H 
12  Alpena  .  E  10 
12  Ishpemlng 

B  4 

11  Ann  Arbor 

K  9 


NORTHERN  PORTION 

OF 

MICHIGAN. 


SCALES. 

Stnlutu  BI! le,,  44—  1  Inch 


Jiiloiuotrca,  70—1  Ineu 


Phillip 


Pop.  ’95  Thouo. 
10  Flint  .19 
10  Marquette  B  5 
10  Adrian  .  .  L  8 
9  Ironwood.  B  1 
8  Owosso..  .,18 
8  Ludington  H  3 
8  Escanaba  .D  5 
8  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain..  C  4 
7  Pontiac. . . .  J  10 
7  Sault  de  Salnte 
Marie  B  9 
7  ChehoyganD  8 
6  Holland  ..J  4 
6  Ypsilantl  K  9 
6  Traverse 

Clty.  F  5 
6  Negaunee.  B  5 
6  Mt.  Clemens 
J  11 

6  Monroe  L  10 
5  Benton 

Harbor  K  3 
5  Cold  water  L  6 
.7  Grand  Haven 
I  4 

5  Big  Rapids  H  6 
5  Cadillac. .  G  6 

5  Ionia . J  6 

5  Albion.  .  .  K  7 
5  Red  Jacket  A  3 
5  Marshall  .  .K  7 
5  St.  Joseph  K  3 

5  Niles . L  4 

4  Charlotte  J  7 
4  Wyandotte 

K  10 

4  Hillsdale  ..L  7 
4  Petoskey..  E  6 
4  Norway.  _C  1 

4  Dowaglac  L  4 
3  Marine  City 

J  11 

3  St.  Johns  . .  J  7 
3  Mt.  Pleasant 

H  7 

3  Three  Rivers 
L  5 

3  Greenville.  I  6 
3  Hastings  ..J  6 
3  Belding.. . .  I  6 

3  Lapeer . I  111 

3  Sturgis _ L  6 

3  Allegan  .  J  f> 
3  A  u  Sable . .  G  10 
3  St.  Clair.  J  II 

5  Howell  J  8 
3  Bessemer. .  B  1 
>  Midland.  .11  8 
2  S.  Haven  K  I 
2  Lake  Linden 

A  3 

2  Fenton _ J  9 

2  E.  Tawas..G  9 
2  Hudson  ...L  8 
2  Republic  ,.C  4 
2  Reed  City. H  6 
2  Grand  Ledge 
J  7 

2  Tccumseb.K  5) 
2  St.  Louis... I  7 
2  Calumet  ..A  3 
2  Houghton  A  3 
2  Eaton  Rapids  _ 
K  7 

2  Gladstone.  C  5 
2  ManistiqueC  6 
2  <  iscoda . .  . .  G  9 
2  Ontonagon 

B  2 

2  St.  Ignace.I)  7 
2  Cheisea  . . .  K  8 

2  Ithaca . I  7 

2  Buchanan. L  4 

2  Lowell  . I  6 

2  Eastlake  .  .G  4 

2  Otsego _ K  5 

2  NorthvilleK  in 
2  Charlevoix  E  6 

2  Caro . I  10 

2  Mason _ J  8 

2  Whitehall  .  I  4 
2  Essex ville. H  9 
2  Portland  ..J  7 
2  Hancock  .  A  3 

2  Vassar _ I  9 

2  Romeo _ J  10 

2  Vicksburg  K  5 
2  Wayne  ...K  9 
2  Corunna  ...J  8 
2  Champion  .  B  4 
2  Allouez.-.A  3 

1  Alma . I  7 

I  Plain  well  .K  5 
I  Montague.. I  4 
1  Paw  Paw.  K  5 

1  Clare . H  7 

1  Howard  ...I  5 
1  PentwaterH  4 
l  Decatur  K  4 
l  Cassopolis.L  5 

1  Evart . H  6 

l  Jonesville  L  7 

1  Ovid . I  8 

1  Morenci  ..  L  8 

1  Stanton _ I  6 

1  Sehewaing  II  9 
1  Crystal  Falls 

C  4 

1  Union  City 

K  6 

1  Fremont. ..I  4 
1  Sand  Beach 

H  11 

l  Frankfort  F  I 
1  Elk  Rapids  F  6 
1  Kalkaska  .  F  6 
1  Blissfleld  .L  9 

l  Dundee _ L  9 

1  Nash  ville..  J  6 

1  Hollv . .1  9 

l  Newaygo.. I  5 
1  MancelonaF  6 
1  Tawas  City 

G  9 

1  Milford  . .  J  9 
1  W.  Branch  G  8 
1  Plymouth.  K  9 
1  Constantine 

L  5 

1  Imlay  City 

J  10 

1  Coleman.. H  7 

l  Quincy _ L  7 

1  Manchester 

K  8 

I  Homer  ...  K  7 
l  Newberry.  C  7 
l  Willlamston 

J  8 

1  Lake  view  .  I  6 
l  Chesaning  .I  8 
1  Baraga  . . . .  B  3 
1  Lake  Clty.G  6 
l  Bad  Axe  H  10 
l  Richmond  J  11 
1  Marcellus  K  5 
l  Carson  City 

I  7 

1  Clinton.... K  9 
1  Reading  ..L  7 
l  Rochester  J  10 
1  Cedar  Springs 
I  5 

1  Oxford  ...  J  10 
l  Algonnc  J  n 

1  Yale . in 

1  Flushing  . .  I  9 
1  Pinconning 

II  9 
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DETROIT 


POINTS  OF 

INTEREST. 

BrushSt.DepotI7 
Cadillac  Hotel 

G  0 

Cadillac  Sq.  H  6 
Casa  Park...E  5 
Chamber  of 
Commerce  G  6 
City  Hall.... H  6 
Eastern  Market 
E  8 

Elmwood 
Cemetery.. G  12 
Grace  Hospi¬ 
tal. C  G 
Grand  Circus 

Park  .F  G 
Harper  Hos¬ 
pital.  C  6 
House  of  Cor¬ 
rection..  E  8 
Mich.  Central 
Depot  .11  3 
Mt.  Elliott 
Cemetery..  F  12 
Municipal 

Building.. G  7 
New  Post 

Office. .H  5 
Post  Office. .  II  5 
Reservoir... D  8 
St.  Mary’s 

Hospital.. G  7 
UnlonDepot.il  4 
U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital..  H  12 
Western  Mar¬ 
ket.. E  1 

STREETS. 

Abbott . G  3 

Adair . I  12 

Adams  ave..F  7 
Adelaide  . . .  E  6 
Alexandrine 

ave...C  7 

Alfred . E  7 

Antletam...  F  9 

Arndt . D  11 

Ash . D  1 

Atwater . I  8 

Aurelia . A  2 

Averyave...C  3 

Bagg . E  4 

Bagleyave..G  5 

Baker . G  1 

Bates . I  6 

Beacon . F  7 

Beech . F  4 

Beaublen...  H  7 

Benton . D  7 

Berlin . D  11 

Brady . D  7 

Brainard  ...  C  4 
Breckenrldge  B  1 
Brewster.... E  7 

Brush . H  7 

Bryant  ave..A  2 
Buchanan...  B  1 
Burlace  pi..  E  12 
Butternut..  D  1 
Calumet  ave.B  3 
Canfield  ave.B  6 
Caroline  .... B  2 

Cass . H  5 

Cass  ave . E  5 

Catherine ...G  8 

Celia . B  2 

Champlain.. G  8 

Charles . D  4 

Charlevoix..  E  10 
Charlotte 

ave...D  4 

Chase . H  8 

Chene . H  10 

Cherry . F  3 

Chestnut.... F  9 

Church . F  8 

Cleveland...  E  10 

Clifford . F  5 

Clinton . G  8 

Collins . E  11 

Columbia...  F  6 
Commonwealth 
ave.  .C  3 
Congress  . .  H  8 
Dalzelle  ....  F  1 
Davenport .  D  5 
Dequindrc  .  D  9 
Division  ....E  9 

Dubois . H  10 

Duffleld  ... .  F  5 
Edmund  pl..E  6 
Eighteenth  .D  1 

Eighth . D  4 

Eleventh _ F  2 

Elizabeth  ...F  G 

Ellery . E  12 

Elliot . D  7 

Elm . D  2 

Elmwood 

ave,..G  11 
Ersklne  ..  .  .  D  7 

Fanner . G  6 

Farnsworth 

ave.. .A  0 

Farrar . G  6 

Fifteenth... D  2 

Fifth . F  1 

First . H  5 

Forest  av<-.  B 

Fort . H  2 

Fourteenth 

ave...D  2 

Fourth . H  4 

Fourth  ave..E  4 

Francis . F  1 

Frank . C  4 

Franklin ....  I  8 
Frederick 

ave,. .A  6 
Fremont....  B  11 

Front . I  5 

Garfield  ave.B  6 

Gilman . F  5 

Grand  River 

ave._.B  2 

Grandy . D  10 

Grant . C  2 

Gratiot  ave.. F  8 
Greenwood 

ave...D  4 
Griswold  ....I  6 

Guoln . 1 10 

Hale . D  10 

Hancock  ave.B  7 
Harrison  ave.E  8 
Hastings.... D  8 
Hazel . C  2 
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Streets. 

Heldleburg.  D  11 
Hendricks..  E  10 

Henry . E  5 

High . E  2 

High . F  « 

Hoffman....  H  1 

Howard . G  8 

Humboldt 

ave.-.C  1 

Hunt . E  10 

Huron . K  2 

Illinois . C  7 

Indiana . C  7 

Irving . C  4 

Jay . F  10 

Jefferson 

ave... II  8 

John  It . E  G 

Jones . F  4 

Joseph  Cam- 
pau  ave... II 11 

Joy . D  4 

Kirby . A  10 

Kirby  ave... A  5 
Labrosse....G  3 
Lafayette 

ave... II  3 
Lafayette  pi.  II  2 

Lamed . II  8 

Lcdyard _ E  5 

Lelbe . H  12 

Leland . C  7 

Leroy  pi . B  4 

Levcrctte ...F  2 

Lewis . G  5 

Lincoln  ave.  C  3 

Linden . C  1 

Locust . E  2 

Ludden . D  11 

Ly  sander...  B  3 
MeDougall 

ave...  II  11 

Mack . D  8 

Mack  ave.  ..D  9 
Macomb  ....G  8 
Madison  ave.G  7 
Magnolia....  C  1 

Maple . F  9 

Murantette..F  2 

Marcy . D  4 

Martin  nl....C  6 
Mechanic... G  7 
Merrick  ave.  A  3 
Michigan 

uve...E  1 

Middle . F  5 

Miller . C  4 

Mitchell  ave.C  11 
Monroe  ave.  G  8 
Montcalm...F  7 

Moran . C  12 

Mt.  Elliott 

ave...G  12 

Mullett . G  9 

Myrtle . D  1 

Napoleon... E  7 
National....  C  3 

Newark . F  1 

Ninteenth..G  1 

Ninth . II  8 

Noble . D  4 

Oakley . A  2 

Orchard . F  8 

Orleans . G  9 

Ottawa . E  2 

Parle . F  6 

Park  W . G  5 

Parsons . C  6 

Perry . E  2 

Pcterboro..  I)  !> 

Pierce . D  9 

Pine . E  3 

Pitcher . D  4 

Plum . F  3 

Poplar . B  1 

Porter . G  2 

Prentiss  ave.B  5 

Preston . D  ll 

Pulford . C  12 

Putnam  ave.A  3 
Randolph..  .II  0 

Reed  pi. _ A  4 

Rlopclle . C  9 

Rivard . F  8 

River . H  1 

Rose . E  1 

Rowena . D  6 

Russell . G  8 

Schneider  pi. D 12 

Scott . D  9 

Second . H  5 

Second  ave..E  5 
Seldcnavc..C  3 
Seventeenth. D 1 
Seventh..  ..F  4 

Shelby . H  G 

Sherman....  F  9 

Sibley . E  f» 

Sixteenth...  D  1 

Sixth . D  4 

South . D  4 

Spencer . G  5 

Sprout . E  r> 

Spruce . IS  8 

St.  Albertua  pi. 

B  9 

St.  Antoine. II  7 
St.  Aubin  ave.DD 
St.  Joseph. .  C  V 
Stanton  ....  11  l 
StimsonpL.D  6 
Sullivan  ave.B  l 
Superior....  C  7 
Sycamore..  D  2 
Sylvester.  _._C  12 

Tenth . II  3 

Theodore... A  6 

Third . H  5 

Third  ave...  E  ft 
Thlrtccntb..D  2 
Trumbull.. .E  3 

Tuscala . C  4 

Twelfth . I)  2 

Union . E  4 

Vine . E  4 

Wulker _ II  11 

Wabash  ave.  D  2 
Warren  ave.  A  7 
Washington 

ave...G  6 
Waterloo  ...E  10 

Watson . D  7 

Wayne . I  5 

Wight . 1 10 

Wilcox . G  6 

Wilkins  ....  I)  7 
Willis  ave...  C  7 

Winder . E  7 

Winters  ....  B  9 
Withered...  F  fi 
Woodbrldgell  8 
Woodward 

ave...F  6 
Woodward  ter¬ 
race. .C  6 
Zender . C  12 
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WISCONSIN 


Pop . 1,937,915 

Male....  1.003,141 
Female  ...934,774 
Native  ..1,414,038 
Foreign  523,877 
Scandinavian 

German  59*819 
Other  Coun¬ 
tries...  59, 642 
White...  1,935, 465 

Colored . 2,450 

Indian . 3,953 


COUNTIES. 

Adams . G  8 

Ashland . E  8 

Barron . C  5 

Bayfield . D  8 

Brown . K  7 

Buffalo . C  7 

Burnett . B  4 

Calumet . J  7 

Chippewa... D  5 

Clark . E  6 

Columbia... H  9 
Crawford... E  9 

Dane . H  9 

Dodge . I  9 

Door . L  6 

Douglas . C  3 

Dunn . C  6 

Eauclalrc . . .  D  6 
Florence  ....J  4 
Fond  du  Lac  I  8 

Forest . I  4 

Grant . E  10 

Green . G  10 

Green  Lake  II  8 

Iowa . F  9 

Iron . F  3 

Jackson . E  7 

Jefferson  ...I  9 

Juneau . F  8 

Kenosha  ....  J  10 
Kewaunee  ..K  7 
Lacrosse ....  D  8 
Lafayette...F  10 
Langlade  ...H  5 

Lincoln . G  5 

Manitowoc.  K  7 
Marathon... G  6 
Marinette..  J  5 
Marquette.. H  8 
Milwaukee  .K  9 

Monroe . E  8 

Oconto . J  6 

Oneida . G  4 

Outagamie  . J  7 
Ozaukee.... K  9 

Pepin . C  6 

Pierce . B  6 

Polk .  B  4 

Portage . H  7 

Price . F  4 

Racine . J  10 

Richland.... F  9 

Rock . H  10 

Sauk  ...L...G  9 

Sawyer . D  4 

Shawano  ....I  6 
Sheboygan  .K  8 

St.  Croix _ B  5 

Taylor . E  5 

TrempealeauD  7 

Vernon . E  8 

Vilas . G  3 

Walworth  ...1 10 
Washburn  ..C  4 
Washington  J  9 
Waukesha ..  J  10 
Waupaca..  . I  7 
Waushara  .  II  7 
Winnebago.. I  7 
Wood . F  7 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.  ’95-Tboui. 
2-19  Milwaukee 
K  9 

29  La  Crosse  D  8 
27  Oshkosh  .J  8 
26  Superior. B  2 
25  Racine... K  10 
21  Sheboygan 

19  Eau  Claire 

D  6 

18  Green  Bay 

16  Madison. II  9 
15  Marinette  K  5 
15  Appleton. J  7 
13  Fond  du 

Lac..J  8 
13  Janesville  1 10 
12  Ashland  .  .E  2 
11  Wausau  .  II  6 
10  Watertown 

I  9 

9  Manitowoc 

K  7 

9  Chippewa 

Falls. .D  6 
9  Stevens 

Point  G  6 
9  Merrill  ...G  5 
8  Kenosha  .K10 

8  Beloit . H  10 

7  Waukesha  J  9 
6  Menomonlc 

C  6 

6Menasha..J  7 
6  Oconto  ...K  6 
6  Neenah....J  7 
5  Bamboo  ..G  9 
5  Kaukauna.J  7 
5  Portage... II  8 
5  Washburn  D  2 
5  Beaver  Dam 

I  9 

5  Antlgo....H  5 
5  Marshfield  F  6 

4  Rlpon . I  8 

4  Rhinelander 
,  G  4 

4Depere....K  7 
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Pop.  '95.— Thorn. 

4  Berlin  ....  R 
4  Monroe  ...G  10 
4  Whltewaterl  10 
4  Two  Rivers  K  7 

4  Sparta . E  8 

3  Hudson  ...A  6 
3  PlattevlUc  E  10 
3  Prairie  du 

Chlen..D  9 
3  Waupun  ..18 
3  Oconomo- 

woc..J  9 
3  Rice  Lake.C  4 
3  Mlnetal 

Point. .F  10 
3  Stoughton  II  10 
3  Waupaca  .H  7 
3  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son.. I  10 
3  Sturgeon 

Bay..L  6 
3  WauwatosaJ  9 
3  Jeflerson  ..1 10 
3  South  Mil¬ 
waukee. .K  10 
3  Port  Wash¬ 
ington  .K  9 
2  New  Lon¬ 
don.. I  7 
2  Tomah  ....E  7 


2  Luke  Gen¬ 
eva. .J  10 
2  Burlington  J  10 
2  Tomahawk  G  5 
2  Columbus. H  9 
2  Delavan  ...1 10 
2  Plymouth  K  8 
2  Neills vllle  E  6 
2  Lancaster  E  10 
2  Iteedsburg  G  8 
2  Black  River 

Falls. .E  7 
2  Grand  Iiaplds 
G  7 

2  Richland 

Center. .F  9 
2  Centralla_.G  7 
2  DodgevilleF  10 
2  Glenwood  B  5 
2  Edgerton  ..I  10 
2  River  Falls  A  6 
2  Darlington  F 10 
2  West  Bend  J  9 
2  Shawano. ..I  6 
2  Elkhorn  ...1 10 
2  Brodbead  II  10 
2  Evansville  H  10 
2  Shell  Lake  C  4 
2  Necedah  ..F  7 
2  New  Rich¬ 
mond. .B  5 
2  Cedarburg  J  9 
2  Phillips  ...F  4 
2  Onalaska..D  8 
2  Vlroqua...E  8 
2  Hartford.. J  9 
2Ahnapee..L  6 
2  Chilton.... J  7 

2  Elroy . F  8 

2Mauston..F  8 
2  May  vllle..  J  9 

2  Alma  . C  7 

2  Kewaunee  L  7 
2  Clintonville  I  6 
2  Medford.. F  5 
2Horlcon...I  9 
1  BoscobeL.E  9 
1  Eagle  River  H  4 
1  Cumber¬ 
land.  .B  4 

1  Omro . I  7 

1  Durand.. ..C  6 
1  Bayfield. ..E  2 
1  Augusta.. .D  6 
1  ShullsburgF  10 
1  Kilbourn 

City_.G  8 
1  Barron  ...C  5 
1  Princeton. H  8 
1  Lake  Mills.  I  9 
1  WlnneconneI7 
1  Waterloo..!  9 
1  Sheboygan 

Falls. .K  8 
1  New  Lisbon  F  8 
1  Fountain 

City-.C  7 
1  Mazomanle  G  9 
1  Arcadia  _.D  7 
1  Fox  Lake.. I  8 

1  Lodi . G  9 

1  Prescott.. A  6 
l  Clinton  ....1 10 


Pop. '95.— Hunde. 

9  Seymour  ..J  7 
9  Cass  vllle  ..E  10 
9  Mondovl  ..C  6 

9  Sharon . 1 10 

9  Amery  _...B  5 
9  Porters 

Mills. .D  6 
9  Ellsworth  B  6 
9  Fennl- 

more..E  10 
9  Brllllon  ...J  7 
9  Galesvllle.D  7 
9  Horton- 

vllle..I  7 
9  Monte  11  o  .11  8 
8  Weyau- 

wega._H  7 
8  Cadott  ....D  6 
8  Sauk  Clty.G  9 
8  Thorp . E  6 

8  Sun  Prai¬ 

rie. .H  9 

9  Witten¬ 

berg. .H  C 
8  Juneau  ....I  9 

8  Kiel . J  8 

8  Fairchild  .E  6 
8  Pewaukee.J  9 
8  Spring 

Green. _F  9 
8  Cudahy  ...K  lt» 
8  Altoona... D  6 
8  Wonewoc.F  8 
7  Merrillan  .E  7 
7  Highland  .F  9 

7  Boyd . D  T. 

7  Muscoda..F  1, 
7  Little  Chute  J  7 
7  W.  Salem  .D  8 
7  Brandon... I  8 
7  Palmyra... I  10 
7  Trempea¬ 
leau.  _D  7 
7  KewaskumJ  8 
7  Bloomer..  D  5 
7Hartland..J  9 
7  Mount 

Horeb..G  10 
7  Albany  ...H  1C 
6  Pitts  vllle..  F  7 
6  Oregon..  _H  10 
6  Bangor.... K  8 
6  Baldwin  ..B  C 
6  Prairie  du 

Sac..G  1 
6  St.  Croix 

Falls.. A  5 
6  Montford  .E  1U 
6  Menomonee 

Falls. .J  9 
6  Hillsboro  .F  8 
6  Poynctte  .H  9 
6  Plainfield. H  7 
6  Greenwood  E6 
6  Bloomington 
E  10 
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ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 


ILoDgitu>Us'Wesf±rom  Greenwich. 
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MINNESOTA 

Land  area, 

79,205  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

J,160  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ’95.. 1,574,819 
Population  1890. 
Male.  ...695,821 
Female.  606,505 
Native..  834,470 
Foreign  467,856 
White  1,296,159 


African... 

8,683 

Chinese  . 

..  94 

Japanese 

...  2 

Indian .. 

1,888 

COUNTIES. 

Aitkin . 

I  6 

Anoka . 

.1  9 

Becker  .... 

D  6 

Beltrami ... 

.E  4 

Benton . 

H  8 

Bigstone  .. 

.C  9 

Blue  Earth. 

.G  11 

Brown . 

-F  11 

Carlton.... 

.J  6 

Carver . 

.H  10 

Cass . 

.G  6 

Chippewa . 

.D  9 

Chisago  ... 

.J  9 

Clay . 

.C  6 

Cook . 

K  2 

Cottonwood  E  11 

Crow  Wing.G  6 

Dakota .... 

.110 

Dodge . 

.  J  12 

Douglas  ... 

E  8 

Faribault . 

.H  12 

Fillmore... 

-K  12 

Freeborn . 

..I  12 

Goodhue .. 

-_J  11 

Grant . 

D  8 

Hennepin.. 

..I  9 

Houston  .. 

.L  12 

Hubbard  .. 

F  5 

Isanti .... 

.  I  8 

Itasca . 

H  4 

Jackson... 

-E  12 

Kanabec  .. 

..I  8 

Kandiyohi 

..F  9 

Kittson  ... 

,B  2 

Lac  qui  Parle  CIO 

Lake . 

M  5 

Lesueur. .. 

-H  11 

Lincoln  ... 

..Cll 

Lyon . 

.Dll 

McLeod  .. 

--G  10 

Marshall  .. 

.  C  3 

Martin .... 

,.F  12 

Meeker ... 

.F  9 

Millelacs.. 

.H  7 

Morrison  . 

.G  8 

Mower .... 

..  J  12 

Murray.... 

.  D  11 

Nicollet .. 

.  G  11 

Nobles  ... 

.  D  12 

Norma.  .. 

..  C  5 

Olmstead 

.  K  11 

Ottertail . 

.  D  7 

Pine . 

..J  7 

Pipestone 

..Cll 

Polk . 

..C  4 

Pope . 

..E  8 

Ramsey... 

..I  9 

Redlake ... 

..C  3 

Redwood  . 

..E  11 

Renville... 

..F  10 

Ill 

Rock . 

..C  12 

Roseau  ... 

.D  2 

Scott . 

..  1 10 

Sherburne 

..H  9 

Sibley  .... 

.  G  10 

St.  Louis  . 

.K  4 

Stearns.. .. 

..F  8 

Steele . 

..Ill 

Stevens  ... 

..C  8 

Swift . 

..D  9 

Todd . 

..F  7 

Traverse . 

..C  8 

Wabasha . 

.K  11 

Wadena  .. 

.F  6 

Waseca ... 

..II  12 

Washington.J  9 

Watonwan 

..F  12 

..B  7 

Winona ... 

..L  12 

Wright... 

.H  9 

Yellow  Medi¬ 
cine  . D  10 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  '95.— Thous. 

193  Minneapolis 
K  8 

140  St.  Paul.-J  10 
59  Duluth... K  6 
21  Winona  ..L  11 
12  Stillwater. J  9 
10  Mankato  .G  li 
9  St.  Cloud.  G  8 
8  Far!'  a-ilt .  1 11 
8  Red  »Ving.K  10 

7  Brainerd..G  7 
6  Rochester  J  12 

5  Austin . J  12 

5  Owatonna  .III 
5  Fergus  Falls 

C  7 

5  New  Ulm.  F  11 
5  Littlefalls.G  8 
4  Anoka  ....  I  9 
4  Hastings..  J  10 
4  St.  Peter  G  1 1 
4  Albert  Lea. I  12 
4  Virginia  ..  J  5 
1  Crookston  B  4 
3  W.  Duluth  K  6 
3  Northfleld  I  11 

8  Moorhead. B 


Pop.  ’95.— Thoua. 

3  AlexandriaE  8 
3  Wilmar..  .E  9 
3  Cloquet. . .  K  6 
3  Wiibasha.-K  11 
3  Waseca..  .H  It 
2  S.  St.  Paul.  1 10 
2  Cliaska....H  10 
2  Lake  City.K  11 
2  Litchfield.  F  9 
2  Lesueur...H^l 
2  Shakopee  .  1 10 
2  Sauk  Center 

1  Glencoe... G  10 

2  YV.St.PaulM  9 
2  Blue  Earth 

City..  .H  12 
2  Sleepy  Eye  F  11 
2  Detroit  City 

D  6 

2  Ely . L  4 

2  Fairmont.  G  12 
2  Two  Harbors 
L  5 
2  Worthington 
E  12 

2  St.  James.  F  12 
2  Marshall  ..Dll 

2  Wells . H  12 

2  Aitkin....  H  7 
2  Pipestone  _C  12 
2  Winnebago 

City  ..G  12 
2  Redwood 

Falls  ..E  10 
2  Grand  Rapids 
I  5 

2  Windom  ..F  12 
2  Luverne...C  12 
2  Montevideo 

D  10 

2  Hutchinson 

G  10 

2  Tracy _ D  11 

2  Spring  Valley 
K  12 

1  White  Bear 

Lake.. I  9 
1  Cbatfield..K  12 
1  Morris  ....D  8 

1  Jordan _ H  10 

1  Sauk  Rapids 

G  8 

1  St.Charles  K  12 
1  Tower....  K  4 
1  N.  St.. Paul  M  8 
1  Crystal ....  L  9 
1  Cannon  Falls 
J  11 

1  Barnesville  C  6 
1  Appleton.  D  6 
1  Kassou  ....  J  12 
l  Rushford  .  L 12 
1  New  Prague 

110 

1  WatervilleH  11 
1  E.  Grand 

Forks.. B  4 
1  Jackson...  E  12 
1  Preston..  _L  12 
1  Staples. ...F  7 
1  Wadena... F  7 
1  Madella...  G  11 
1  Ortonville.C  9 
1  Kenyon....  1 11 
1  Janesville  II 11 
1  Lake  Crystal 

G  11 

1  Benson  ..  _E  9 
1  SpringfieldF  11 
1  Lanesboro  K  12 
1  Adrian. ...  D  12 
1  Princeton.  I  8 
1  Hibbing.  ..J  5 
1  Long  Prairie 
F  8 

1  Zumbrota.  J 11 
1  Sandstone. J  7 
1  Caledonia  M  12 
1  Belleplaine 

H  10 

1  HendersonG  10 
1  Red  Lake 

Falls. .C  4 
1  Warren  ...B  3 

Pop.  ’95.  -Hunds. 

9  Granite  Falls 
D  10 

9  Madison. ..C  9 
9  Glenwood  E  8 
9  Dodge 

Center..  J  12 
9  Plainview.K  11 
9  Delano....  11  10 
8Perham...E  6 

8  Ada . B  5 

8  Thief  River 

Falls. .C  3 
8  Halstad  ...B  5 
8  Buffalo  ...H  9 
8  Rush  City.. I  8 
8  Pelican 

Rapids.. D  6 
8  MonticelloH  9 
8  Mapleton  .H  12 
8  Melrose...  F  8 
8  Park  Rapids 

F  6 

8  Brecken- 

ridge._C  7 
8  Elk  River.  I  9 
8  Pine  City  .  J  8 
8  Elmore  ...G  12 
8  Montgomery  ^ 

8Eveleth:..J  5 
8  Garden  City 

6  ll 

7  Grace ville.C  8 
7  Kasota  ...G  11 
7  Farming- 

ton.. I  10 
7  Pinelsland  J  11 
7  New  Kich- 

land..H  12 
7  Olivia  ....  F  10 
7  Canby  ....  C  10 
7  EdinaMillsK  9 
7  Excelsior  H  10 
7  Waconia  .H  Hi 
7  Sherburne  F 12 
7  Howard 

Lake..G  9 
7  Dawson  ...D  10 
7  Osakis  ....  E  8 

7  Harris . J  8 

7  Marine  Mills 
J  9 

7Royalton-G  8 
7  Slayton  ...Dll 

6  Heron . E  12 

6  Albany.... G  8 
6  Fosston...D  4 
6  Birdlsland  F  10 
6  Minnesota 

Lake _ H  12 

6  Blooming 

Prairie..  1 12 
6  Fairfax  ...F  10 
6  La  Prairie. I  5 
6  Houston... L 12 

6  Carver _ H  10 

6  Lake 

Benton..  C  11 
6  Morton.... F 10 
6  Fulda  ....  D  12 
6  Verndale..F  7 


Hay  warn 


Statute  Miles,  34  =  1  Inch. 


a  I  Kilometres,  54  =  1  Inch. 

'  0  5  10  20  CO  4i)  50  00  70 
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ST.  PAUL 


POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Armory . D  6 

Capitol . E  5 

City  Hall . F  7 

Court  House. F  6 
CustomHouscD  7 
High  School. Ii  5 
Irvine  Park.. C  8 
Lafayette 

Park.. G  3 
Manual  'i  rain¬ 
ing  School .C  4 
M.  &  St.  L. 

Depot.. H  5 
Post  Office.  ..E  6 
Rice  Park.... D 7 
Ryan  Hotel.  .F  5 
Smith  Park.  .G  5 
Summit  Park  B  6 
Union  Depot  G  6 
Washington 
Training 

School.. G  5 

STREETS. 

Alabama . 1 7 

Anchorave..Bll 

Ann . A  10 

Arch . C  1 

Arkwright..  H  1 

Ash  . E  1 

Aurora  ave...A3 

Banlll . A  9 

Banning....  B  10 

Bavoux . B  5 

Beaumont....  I  1 

Bedford . IS 

Bcllvue  ave..D  3 

Benton . A  1 

Bianca . C  2 

Bidwcll . F  12 

Blair . A  1 

Bow . G  3 

Bradley . 13 

Brewster . C  3 

Bridge . G  2 

Broadway _ F5 

Brook .  .  I  3 

Bruno . H  2 

Burr . I  3 

Canado . E  8 

Carroll . A  5 

Cedar . D  5 

Central  ave...C  4 

Charles . A3 

Charlton ..  ..E  12 
Chester..  .....  I  7 
Chestnut  ....  C  7 
Chicago  ave.-F  9 

Clachorn . B  3 

College  ave..  .C  6 

Collins . IT  2 

Columbia  ....F  1 
Como  ave. ...  A  1 
Constance  ....18 

Cooper . F  4 

Custer . G  8 

Daniel _ E  10 

Day  ton  ave...  A  6 

Decatur . 11 

Delos . F  10 

De  Soto . H  2 

Douglas . A  8 

Dousman  .. .A  It 

Eagle . D  7 

Eaton . H  8 

Edmund . A  2 

Edward . F  9 

Eighth . F  5 

Eleventh . D  5 

Elfelt . A3 

Elm . C  8 

Emma . A  10 

Ethel .  E  10 

Eva . II  8 

Exchange ....  D  7 
Fairfield  ave.F  9 
Fairvicw.  ..  D  2 
Farrington 

ave...  A  5 

Fenton . 17 

Fifteenth  ....  E  3 

Fifth . F  6 

Fifth,  E . H  5 

Fifth,  W . D  7 

Fillmore  ave.  F9 

Florida . I  9 

Forbes . B  8 

Fort . C  6 

Fourteenth  ..E  3 

Fourth . F  G 

Fourth,  W...D  7 

Franklin . D  7 

Fuller . A  4 

Garfield . A  9 

Gaultier . A3 

George . E  12 

Glencoe . E  2 

Goodhue....  A  10 
Goodrich 

ave...  A  9 

Grant . D  3 

Grove . F  3 

Harrison  . ...A 8 

Hill . E  7 

Hopkins . 12 

Hyde . E  9 

Iglehart . A  5 


Streets. 

Indiana  ave..F9 
Irvine  ave...  A  8 

Isabel . E  11 

Jackson . E  4 

Jay . A  4 

John . G  4 

Josctte . B  5 

Kentucky  ....  I  7 

Kittson . H  3 

Lafayette 

ave...G  3 

La  Fond . A  2 

Langton.. ..  E  12 
Laurel  ave...  A  7 

Leech . ii  9 

Linden . E2 

Lisbon . A  8 

Livingston  ..G8 

Locust . G  4 

Louis . B  5 

McBoal . .159 

Marion . B  3 

Market. . E  7 

Morrison  ....  19 

Martin . A  4 

Minnehaha..  H  1 
Minnesota... i » 4 
Minnetonka  .  I  7 
Mississippi... F  2 

Mt.  Airy . E  2 

Mt  Ida . II  1 

Mulberry _ B  6 

Nash . F  2 

Neill _ 113 

Nelson  ave...  A  6 

Nina  ave . A 6 

Ninth . E  5 

Ninth,  W . C6 

North _ H  2 

Ohio . D  12 

Olive . G  4 

Olmstead _ G  2 

Ontario . E  7 

Orange . F  12 

Oregon . 19 

Orient . F  2 

Otsego . II  2 

Park  ave . C  4 

Pane  pi . C  5 

Parsons . B  H 

Partridge.... II  3 

Pearl .  .  E  4 

Penns  ylvania 

ave... A  l 

Pine . G  4 

Plato  ave . G  9 

Pleas  ntave.A8 

Ramsey . AS 

Randall . G  1 

Rice . C4 

Rivoli .  .H  2 

Robert . E  4 

Robertson  ...H  7 

Robie . Ell 

Rondo . A  5 

Rosabel . G4 

Seea . E  12 

Second . F  7 

Selby  ave.  ...AG 

Seventh . EG 

Seventh,  W...B  9 
Sherburne 

ave...  A  3 

Sherman . B7 

Sibley . F  5 

Sixth . F  5 

Sixth,  W . C  6 

Smith  ave.  ...B8 
Somerset  . ...G  3 

Spring . C  9 

Spruce . F  4 

St.  Anthony 

ave...  A  4 

St.  Clair . A  10 

St.  Lawrence  .1  8 

St.  Paul . G  3 

St.  Peter . C  5 

Starkey . F  8 

State . I  7 

Stlllwater....G  3 

Sturgis . A  9 

Summit  ave..C5 

Susan . E  11 

Tennessee  ....I  7 

Tenth . E  5 

Texas . I  8 

Third . 66 

Third.  W . D  7 

Thirteenth ...E  3 

Thomas . A  2 

Tile . B  11 

Tilton . C  4 

Twelfth . D  4 

University 

ave... A  3 

Utah . I  9 

Valley . D  2 

Vernon . E  1 

Viola . C  2 

Virginia  ave.. A  5 
Von  MindenA  10 

Wabasha . D  i! 

Wabasha.  S...F  8 

Wakouta . F  5 

Walnut . B  7 

Warren . D  2 

Water . F  9 

Westminster  G  2 

Wilkin . C  9 

Williams . G  2 

Willius . II  3 

Winfred....  E  11 

Winter . C  2 

Woodward...H  3 
Yankee . A 10 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Central  High 

School  .  D  9 
Central  Market 
C  6 

Chicago  G.  W. 

Depot.. I  7 

City  Hall . E  5 

City  Hall  and 
Court  House  F7 
Court  House. G  8 
Elliott  Park  . G  9 
Exposition 

Ground .  H  4 
Falls  cf  St.  An¬ 
thony.. G  5 
Hawthorne 

Park..  A  7 
Hennepin 

Island  . H  f> 
Lorlng  Park . .  A  9 
Minn  &  St.  L. 

Depot.  .D  4 
Nicollet  Island 
F  3 

Public  Library 
C  7 

SawMIll  Sites  H  5 
"Soo”  Depot  C  3 
Steel  Arch 

Bridge  .  F  4 

Steele  sq . E  10 

Stone  Arch 

Bridge  ...G  4 
West  Hotel  ..C  6 

STREETS. 

Adams . Hi 

Bradford  ave.A  4 

Bridge . F  4 

Central  ave...G  8 
Chestnut  ave  A  7 
Chicago  ave.F  11 
Eastman  ave.  F  4 
Eighteenth  E. 

E  10 

Eighths . E  8 

Eighth  S.E _ I  2 

Eighth  ave.  N. 

A  4 

Eighth  ave.  N. 

B  3 

Eighth  avt\  N^ 

Eighth  ave.  S.F  9 
Eleventh  N..  .B  7 
Eleventh  S.  .  .C  8 
Eleventh  ave.N. 

A  3 

Eleventh  ave.  S. 

H  9 

Fifteenth  E..E  10 
Fifteenth  ave. 

N...A  1 
Fifteenth  ave. 

S...H10 

Fifth  N _ A  8 

Fifth  X.  E....H1 

Fifth  S . E  7 

Fifth  S.  E  ...  I  3 
Fifth  ave. E...I  5 
Fifth  ave.  N..C  4 
Fifth  ave.N  E.F2 
Fifth  ave.  S..E  8 

First . F  5 

First  N _ C  2 

First  ave _ H  4 

First  ave.  N..CH 
First  ave.N. E.G3 
FPst  ave.  S.  .C  8 
Fourteenth 

ave.  N...A  2 
Fourteenth 

ave.  S...H9 
Fourteenth  E. 

C  10 

Fourth  N _ A  2 

Fourth  N.  E.  G  1 

Fourth  S _ E  6 

Fourth  S.  E..H  3 
Fourth  ave.  N. 

Fourth  ave.S.E  8 
Fourth  ave.  S. 

E...I5 

Grant . C  9 

Grove _ F  3 

Harmon  pi.  ..B  8 
Hawthorne 

ave...  A  8 
Hennepin  ave. 

D  6 

Highland  ave. 

A  5 

Hoag  ave . A  4 

Holaen. . B  6 

Island  ave...-F  3 


Streets. 

Jackson . 1 1 

Jefferson  ....H  1 
Laurel  ave.  ..A  8 

Lawn  pi . A  6 

Linden  ave...  A  7 

Madison . HI 

Main  N.E...F1 

Maple . F  3 

Marshall . E  1 

Mary  pi . C  8 

Monroe . I  l 

Nicollet  ave..C  8 
Nicollet  ave.  F  3 
NlneteenthE.Ell 

Ninth  N . C  7 

Ninth  S.  E....I2 

Ninth  S . D  8 

Ninth  ave.  N.A3 
Ninth  ave.  N. 

E  D  1 
Ninth  ave.  S.G  9 
Oak  Lake  ave. 

A  4 

Park  ave.  ...F  11 

Pembina . E  1 

Plymouth  ave. 

A  2 

Portland  ave. Ell 

Quincy _ II 

Itoyalston  ave. 

A  5 

Second  N.  . .  B  2 
Second  N.  E.  F  1 

Second  S _ F  5 

Second  S.  E.  H  4 
Second  ave.  N. 

C  6 

Second  avt.  N. 

E...G  8 
Second  ave.  8. 

D  9 

Second  ave.  S. 

E  ..HI 
7*4  ave.  S....F  11 
Seventeenth  E. 

E  10 

Seventeenth 

ave.  S...1 11 
Seventh  N...  B  5 
Seventh  S....E7 
Sevenths.  E..I2 
Seventh  ave.  N. 

A  4 

Seventh  ave.  N. 

B  4 

Seventh  ave. 

N.  E...K1 
Seventh  ave  S. 

F  9 

Sibley . D  1 

fi *4  ave.  S _ E  12 

Sixteenth  E.E  10 
Sixteenth  ave. 

N. . .  A  1 
Sixteenth  ave. 

5.. .1. 11 

Sixth  N. _ B  5 

Sixths . E  7 

Sixth  S.E . 13 

Sixth  ave.  N.  B  4 
Sixth  ave.  N. 

Sixth  ave.  S.  F  8 

Spring . H  1 

Spruce  pi . B  9 

Tenth  N . B7 

Tenth  S .  I>8 

Tenth  ave.  N  A  3 
Tenth  ave.  S.  G  9 

Third  N . B8 

Third  N.E.  .  G  1 

Third  S . F  6 

Third  ave.  N.  C  5 
Third  ave.  N. 

E...G2 
Third  ave.  S.  D  9 
Third  ave.  S. 

E.  .  .I  4 
Thirteenth  S.  B  9 
Thirteenth  ave. 

5..  .H  9 
Twelfth  N.  .  .B  7 
Twelfth  S.  ...C9 
Twelfth  ave.  A  2 
Twelfth  ave. 

8.. .H9 
Twentieth  E. 

E  11 

Twenty-fourth 
E..E  12 

8*4  ave.  S _ Dll 

Twenty-second 
E...E  12 
University  9. 

E...H  4 

fine  pi . B  9 

Washington 

ave.  N _ B  3 

Washington 

ave.  S...F  6 

Water . D  1 

Western  ave. 

N...A6 

Willow _ A  8 

Yale  pi . B  9 
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IOWA 


55,475  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

550  sq.  m. 
Pop. '95, 2, 058, 069 
Population,  1890. 
Male....  994,453 
Female.  917,443 
Native  1,587,827 
Foreign.  324, 069 
White.  1,901, 086 
African .  10,685 

Chinese . 64 

Japanese . 1 

Indian . 60 


COUNTIES. 


Adair . 

F 

6 

Adams . 

.E 

6 

Allamakee . 

.L 

2 

Appanoose . 

.1 

7 

Audubon... 

.E 

5 

Benton  . 

J 

4 

Blackliawk . 

J 

4 

Boone . 

.G 

5 

Bremer . 

J 

3 

Buchanan .. 

K 

4 

Buena  Vista  D 

3 

Butler . . 

.  I 

3 

Calhoun _ 

.E 

4 

Carroll . 

.E 

4 

Cass . 

E 

6 

Cedar . 

L 

5 

Cerro  GordoH 

2 

Cherokee ... 

C 

3 

Chickasaw.. 

J 

2 

Clarke  . 

G 

6 

Clay . 

D 

2 

Clayton  .... 

.L 

3 

Clinton . 

M 

5 

Crawl ord  .. 

D 

4 

D  alias . 

F 

5 

Davis . 

.  J 

7 

Decatur  .... 

G 

7 

Delaware . . . 

L 

4 

Des  Moines. 

L 

7 

Dickinson.. 

D 

2 

Dubuque ... 

M 

4 

Emmet . 

.E 

2 

Fayette  .... 

K 

3 

Floyd  . 

.  I 

2 

Franklin  ... 

H 

3 

Fremont ... 

C 

7 

Greene . 

F 

4 

Grundy  — 

.1 

4 

Guthrie  — 

.E 

5 

Hamilton  .. 

.G 

4 

Hancock  ... 

G 

2 

llardiu  . 

H 

4 

Harrison  . . . 

.  C 

5 

Henry . 

K 

6 

Howard  .... 

.J 

2 

Humboldt .. 

.F 

3 

Ida . 

.C 

4 

Iowa . 

.  J 

5 

.1  ackson  . . . . 

M 

4* 

Jasper  . 

.H 

b 

Jefferson .. 

K 

Johnson . . 

.K 

5 

Jones . 

.  L 

4 

Keokuk  . . . . 

J 

6 

Kossuth.... 

.F 

2 

Lee.. . 

.L 

7 

Linn . 

K 

4 

Louisa . 

.L 

6 

Lucas . 

H 

6 

Lyon . 

B 

2 

Madison..  . 

.  F 

6 

Mahaska... 

..I 

6 

Marion . 

H 

6 

Marshall ... 

.H 

5 

Mills . 

.  C 

6 

Mitchell  ... 

..1 

2 

Monona  ... 

.B 

4 

Monroe  . . .. 

.  I 

6 

MontgomeryD 

6 

Muscatine. . 

.L 

6 

O’Brien... 

.  C 

2 

Osceola  . . . . 

.C 

2 

Page . 

.D 

7 

Palo  Alto . . 

.E 

2 

Plymouth  . 

.  li 

3 

Pocahontas 

.E 

3 

Polk . 

.G 

5 

Pottawatta¬ 
mie . 

C 

6 

Poweshiek 

..I 

5 

Ringgold... 

,.F 

7 

Sac . 

.D 

4 

Scott . 

.  M 

5 

Shelby . 

.D 

5 

Sioux . 

..li 

2 

Story  . 

.  H 

4 

Tama . 

..I 

4 

Taylor _ 

..E 

7 

Union . 

.  F 

6 

Van  Buren. 

,.K 

7 

Wapello  ... 

..J 

6 

Warren  .... 

..G 

6 

Washington  K 

6 

Wayne  .... 

.  II 

7 

Webster  .. 

..F 

4 

Winnebago.  G  2 
Winneshiek  K  2 
Woodbury..  C  4 

Worth . H  2 

Wright . G  3 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.  '95—  Thoua. 

56  Des  Moines 

H  5 

41  Dubuque  _M  4 
30  Davenport 

M  5 

27  Sioux  City  B  4 
25  Burlington 


L  7 

22  Cedar  Rap- 

lds..K  5 
20  Council 

Bluffs. ..C  6 
17  Clinton  _..N  5 
17  Ottumwa.. J  7 
16  Keokuk  ..  L  8 
12  Muscatine.  L  6 
10  Marshall- 


10  Ft.  Madison 
L  7 

9  Ft.  Dodge. .F  4 
9  Oskaloosa  ..16 
8  Waterloo... J  4 
8  Boone . G  4 


Pop.  '95.  —  Thoui. 

8  Iowa  Clty.-K  5 

7  Creston _ F  6 

6  Lyons . N  5 

6  Mason  City  H  2 
6  Centerville  .1  7 
5  Independence 

K  4 

5  Webster  City  ^ 

5  Le  Mars...-B  3 
5  Atlantic.... E  6 
5  Cedar  Falls  .J  4 
4  Red  Oak  ...D7 
4  Charles  Clty^  ^ 

4  Fairfield  —  J  7 
4  Mt.  Pleasant 

L  7 

4  Marlon . K5 

4  Washington 

K  6 

3  Perry . F  5 

3  Maquoketa  M  4 
3  Missouri 

Valley. .C  5 
3  Charlton- ..H  7 
3  BellePlaine.J  5 
3  Grinnell  ....I  5 

3  Newton . 1 5 

3  Vinton . J  4 

3  Decorah  ...K  2 
3  Shenandoah 

D  7 

3  Cherokee  ..C  3 
3  Clarinda  ...D  7 
3  EagleGroveG3 

3  Waverly _ J  3 

3  Knoxville  .H  6 

3  Carroll . E  4 

3  Indianola  .  H  5 
3  Winterset..F  6 
3  Manchester  L  4 
3  What  Cheer  J  6 

3  Pella . 16 

3  Albia . 17 

3  Spencer.... D  2 

3  Cresco . J  2 

3  Hampton  ..H  3 

3  Osage . 12 

2  Estherville.E2 
2  Algona  ....  F  2 
2  Sheldon  ....C  2 

2  Mystic . 1  7 

2  Harlan . D  5 

2  J  eff erson  . .  r  5 

2  Denison _ D  5 

2  Tipton . L  5 

2  Iowa  Falls. H  3 

2  Tama . 15 

2  Osceola  ....G  7 
2  Glenwood  .C  6 

2  Stuart . F  6 

2  Nevada _ Hi 

2  Eminets- 

burg...E  2 

2  Eldora . H  4 

2  Monticello  .  L  4 
2  Bedford. ...E  7 
2  Lake  Clty..E  4 
2  Bloomfield. .J  7 
2  Villisca  ...  E  7 
2  Marengo  ...J  5 
2  Anamosa...L  4. 
i  Oelwein...  K  3 
i  StoruiLake  D  3 

i  Ames . G  4 

!  Hamburg  ..C  7 
i  Eldou . J  7 

5  Waukon  _..K  2 

1  Toledo . 14 

2  W.  Union. ,K  3 
2  Sigourney.. J  6 

2  Corning _ E  1 

2  Rock  Rapids 

B  2 

2  Hawarden  .  B  3 
2  Ida  Grove  .D  4 

2  Onawa . B  4 

2  Calmar _ K  2 

2  Leon . .G  7 

2  New  Hamp¬ 
ton..  J  2 

2  Colfax . H  5 

2  Sac  City... 

2  Avoca . 

!  Audubon. 

2  Lansing .. 

2  Seymour.. ,H  7 
2  Bellevue  ...N  4 
2  Clear  Lake.H  2 
1  W.  Liberty. L  5 
1  Orange  City B  2 
1  Ackley  ....  H  3 
1  GuttenbergL3 
1  Odebolt._..D  4 

1  Mt.  Ayr _ F  7 

1  Clarion  ....G  3 
1  De  Witt  ...M  5 
1  Sumner  ....J  3 
1  Grundy  Cen¬ 
ter..  I  4 

1  Nashua _ 13 

1  Dyersville  _L  4 
1  Farmington 

li  7 

1  LaporteCItyJ  4 
1  F orest  City  G  2 
1  Wapello.... L  6 

1  Sibley . C  2 

1  Wilton  Jc.  M  5 
1  Keosauqua  K  7 
1  New  Sharon  I  6 

1  Britt . G  2 

1  Brooklyn  ..J  5 
1  Greenfield  .F  6 
1  Humboldt  .F  3 
1  Sanborn.... C  2 
1  Montezuma  J  5 
1  Dunlap  ....D  5 

1  Traer . J  4 

l  Manson  ..  __F  3 
1  Cincinnati  .1  7 
1  McGregor  .  .L  3 
1  Mt.  Vernon. L  5 
1  Reiubeck  ...I  4 
1  Belmond  ... G  3 
1  Fayette  ...  K  3 

1  Greene . 13 

1  Lamoni  ....  G  7 

1  Afton . F  6 

1  Manning  ..  D  5 
1  Guthrie 

Center.. E  5 
1  Northwood  H  2 

1  Cascade . L4 

1  Moulton  ....I  7 

1  Garner  _ G  2 

1  Mapleton.  ..C  4 
1  W oodbine.  C  5 

1  Logan . C  5 

1  Malvern _ C  7 

1  Nora 

Springs.. I  2 

1  Adel  . F  5 

1  Corvdon  ...H  7 
1  Spirit  Lake  E  2 
1  Columbus 

Jc.  L  6 
1  Rockford  _.H  2 
1  Coon 

Rapico-.E  5 
1  Hedrlcte  ....  J  6 

1  Anita  . E  6 

1  Grand  Jc..  .F  5 
1  Parkers¬ 
burg..  1 3 
1  Morning 

Sun..L  6 

1  Beacon . 16 

1  Lake  Mills.  G  2 


.D  4 
D  6 
.E  5 
-L  2 
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MISSOURI 


i  and  area, 

68,735  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

680  sq.  m. 

Pop . 2,679,184 

Male...  1,385  238 
Femalel,2y8,946 
Native  2,444,315 
Foreign  234,869 
White  .2,528,458 
African  150,181 
Chinese  ....409 


Japanese 

....6 

..127 

COUNTIES. 

Adair . 

A  7 

Andrew  .... 

B  3 

Atchison  .. 

A  2 

Audrain ... 

.C  9 

Barry . 

H  5 

Barton . 

F  4 

Bates . 

.E  4 

Benton  .... 

.E  6 

Bollinger  . 

G  12 

Boone  . 

D  3 

Buchanan  . 

.B  3 

Butler . 

H  12 

Caldwell... 

B  4 

Callaway  .. 

.D  9 

Camden ... 
Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  . 

E  7 

.G  13 

Carroll  .... 

C  5 

.H  11 

Cass . 

D  4 

Cedar . 

.F  5 

Charlton... 

.B  6 

Christian  . 
City  of  St. 

H  6 

Louis  .... 

.D  12 

Clay . 

.C  4 

Clinton  .... 

-B  4 

Cole . 

.D  8 

Cooper  .... 

.D  7 

Crawford. 

.¥  10 

.G  5 

Dallas . 

F  6 

Daviess  ... 

B  4 

Dekalb  .... 

.B  4 

Dent . 

F  1L 

Douglas  ... 

.H  8 

Dunklin  ... 

E  14 

Franklin  . 

.E  10 

Gasconade 

.E  10 

Gentry  .... 

.A  4 

Greene .... 

.G  6 

Grundy  ... 

A  5 

Harrison  . 

.A  4 

Henry . 

.E  5 

Hickory  .. 

-F  6 

Holt . 

-A  5 

Howard... 

.C  7 

Howell  .... 

.H  9 

.  F  11 

Jackson .. 

.D  4 

Jasper  .... 
Jefferson  . 

G  4 

.E  11 

Johnson  .. 

.D  5 

Knox . 

.A  8 

Laclede... 

-F  7 

Lafayette. 

.C  5 

Lawrence  . 

.G  5 

Lewis . 

A  9 

Lincoln  ... 

C  10 

Linn . 

.B  6 

Livingston 

.B  5 

McDonald. 

.11  4 

Macon  .... 

.B  7 

Madison  .. 

.G  12 

Maries . 

.E  9 

Marlon . . . . 

.B  9 

Mercer 

.A  5 

Mississippi 

.11  14 

Moniteau . 

-D  7 

Monroe  ... 
Montgom- 

C  8 

ery . 

.D  10 

Morgan  ... 

E  7 

NewMadrldH  13 

Newton  ... 

-H  4 

Nodaway  . 

A  3 

.H  10 

E  9 

Ozark . 

H  8 

Pemiscot.. 

.E  15 

-D  6 

Pike . 

C  10 

Platte . 

C  3 

Polk . 

.F  6 

Putnam.... 

.A  6 

Ralls . 

C  9 

Randolph  . 

C  7 

Ray . 

.C  4 

Reynolds  .. 

_G  11 

Ripley  .... 
Saline . 

II  11 
.C  6 

Schuyler... 

.A  7 

Scotland  .. 

A  8 

Scott . 

G  13 

Shannon... 

-G  10 

Shelby  ... 

B  8 

St.  Charles 

I)  11 

St.  Clair  ... 

.E  5 

St.  Francois  F  12 

Ste.  Gene- 

vleve  .... 

.F  12 

St.  Louis... 

.1)  12 

Stoddard  .. 

H  13 

Stone . 

.11  6 

Sullivan  ... 

A  6 

Taney . 

.H  6 

Texas . 

G  9 

Vernon.... 

F  4 

Warren. ... 

I)  10 

WashlngtonF  11 

Wayne . 

Webster... 

G  12 

G  7 

Worth . 

A  4 

Wright .... 

G  8 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

452  St.LouIs  D  12 

133  Kansas  City^ 

52  St.  Joseph  B  3 

22  Springfield 

G  6 

14  Sedalla  . 

.1)  6 

13  Hannibal  B  10 

10  Joplin  .. 

.  G  3 

8  Moberly  . 

..C  8 

8  Carthage 

..G  4 

7  Nevada  .. 

V  4 

7  Jefferson  CRy^ 

6  Independence^ 

6  St. Charles  D  11 

6  Chlllicothe  B  6 

5  Louisiana. C  10 

5  Webb  City.G  4 

5  Trenton  . 

A  5 

5  Mexico... 

. .  C  9 

5  Clinton  ....£5 
5  Warrensburg 
D  5 

5  Brookfield.  B  6 
5  Lexington  .C  5 


Pop.— Thouaands. 

4  Fulton . D  9 

4  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau.  _G  14 
4  Marshall .  ..C  6 
4  Boonvllle..D  7 
4  Maryville.. A  3 
4  Rich  Hill  ,.E4 
4  Columbia.. I)  8 
4  De  Soto.._E  11 
4  Carrollton. C  5 
4  Bonne  Terre 
F  11 

4  Klrksvllle.A 7 
3  Aurora  ....H  5 

3  Macon . B  7 

3  Cameron... B  4 
3  Richmond  .C  5 
3  CarterVllle  G  4 

3  Lamar . G  4 

3  Butler . E4 

3  Washington 

E10 

3  Liberty _ C  4 

3  Holden  _...D  5 

8  Palmyra ...B 9 
3  Pierce  City  H  5 

2  Slater . C  6 

2  HlgglnsvllleC5 
2  Fayette  ....C  7 
2  Canton. ...A10 
2  Lebanon... F  7 
2  Pleasant  Hill 

D  4 

2  Montgomery 
Clty..D  10 
2  Neosho. ...H  4 
2  Poplar  Blu IT 

2  W.  Plains.. II  9 
2  Stanberry  .A  3 
2  Excelsior 
Springs.  .C  4 
2  Marcellne .  B  7 
2  Huntsville  .C  7 
2  MonroeCltyB9 
2  Glasgow  ...C  7 
2  Memphis  ..  A  8 
2  Kirkwood  D  12 
2  California  .D  7 
2  Brunswick. C  6 

2  Monett _ H  5 

2  Shelblna  ...B  9 
2  Salisbury  .  C  7 
2  Harrlsonvllle 

I)  4 

2  Hamilton..  B5 
2  Plattsburg.B  4 

2  Rolla . F  9 

2  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve.  .F  12 
2  Bowling 

Green.  .C  10 
2  Eldorado 

Springs.. F  5 
2  Willow 

Springs. .H  9 

1  Gallatin _ B  4 

1  Paris . C  9 

1  Bolivar _ F  6 

l  Edina . A  8 

1  Windsor _..E  5 
1  Kalioka....  A  9 
1  Hermann.. D  9 
1  Princeton  .A  6 
1  Granby..  ..II  4 
1  Farmington 

F  12 

1  Charle8tonII  14 
1  Ash  Grove. G  6 
1  Festus  ....E  12 
1  Albany  ....A  4 

1  Salem . F  10 

1  Savannah. .B  3 
1  Centralla . .  C  8 

1  Odessa . D  5 

1  LaGrange  B  10 

1  Milan . A  6 

1  Versailles.. E  7 
1  Mound  City  A  2 
1  New  Madrid 

H  14 

1  Clark8vIlleC  11 
1  Pacific...  E  11 
1  Belleville. .G  3 
1  Sarcoxle_..G  4 
1  La  Plata  ...B  8 
1  MarlonvllleH  5 

1  Tarkio . A  2 

1  Corder'.._..C  5 
1  Thayer  ...H  10 
1  Weilsvllle.C  10 
1  Sweet  Spring 

1  Weston  ....C  3 
1  Unionvllle.A  7 
1  Bethany  ...A  5 
1  CrystalCltyE  12 
1  Deepwater  E  5 

1  Seneca . II  3 

1  Florisant.D  12 

1  Higbee . C  8 

1  Lathrop....C  4 
1  Appleton 

Clty..E  5 
1  Clarence... B  8 
1  Norborne..C  5 
1  Greenfield. G  5 
1  Osceola.... E  5 

1  Belton . D  4 

1  Marshfield. G  7 
1  Vandal  la...  C  9 

1  Troy . D10 

1  Ironton  ...F  11 
1  Doe  Run..F  12 
1  Westport  ..D  3 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Oregon  ....B  2 
9  Malden  ...H  13 
9  Jackson  ..G  13 
9  Rockport  ..A  2 
9  Frederlck- 

town..F  12 

9  Bevier . B  7 

9  Perryvllle  F  13 
9  Buffalo  ....F  6 
9  KnobnosterDS 
9  Mendota...A  7 
9  Knob  Lick  F  12 
8  Schell  Clty.F  4 
8  Hopkins. ..A  3 
8  BIsmarck.F  11 
8  Mountain 

Grove.. G  8 
8  Piedmont. G  11 
8  Waverly  ..  C  6 
8  Keytesville  C  7 
8  Llnneu8....B  6 
8  Lancaster. A  8 
8  Mine  La 

Motte..F  12 
8  Dexter. ...H  13 
8  Human8vllle 

F  6 

8  Jamesport.B  5 
8  Mt.Vernon  G  5 
8  Golden  CItyG  4 
8  Chamois... D  9 
8  Parkvllle  ..C  3 
8  NewIIavenDlO 
8  Brcckenrldge 

B  5 

8  Pilot  KnobF  11 
8  Clarksburg  D  7 
7  Maysvllle  ..B  4 
7  Concord  la.  D  5 
7  Sturgeon  ..  C  8 

7  Bucklln _ B  7 

7  Burlington 

Jc...A  3 
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ST.  LOUIS 

POINTS  Of 
INTEREST. 

Carr  Sq . D  10 

City  Hall.... E  10 
Compton  Hill 
Reservoir. H  6 
Court  House  E  11 
Custom  House 

E  11 

Exposition 
Building.  E  10 
Forest  Park.F  1 
Four  Courts  F  10 
Hyde  Park.. A  9 
Lafayette  Park 

G  8 

New  Sports¬ 
man  Park. A  6 
Post  Office.. E  11 
Schneider’s 

Garden.. G  9 
Shaw’s  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden.  I  4 
Union  Depot  F 10 

STREETS. 

Academy  ave. 

C  1 

Accomac....I  7 

Adam  8 . F  7 

Albion  pi.  .H  8 
Allen  ave.  ..H  8 
Angelrodt..A  9 

Anges . A  9 

An  u  ave . I  8 

Arkansas  ave. I  6 

Armand . I  8 

Armstrong  ave. 

G  8 

Ashley . Dll 

Atchison  pl..D  10 

Atlantic . F  8 

Austin . F  9 

Autumn . G  10 

Bacon . C  6 

Bailey  ave... A  7 

Baldwin . B  7 

Barret . A  7 

Barry . H  11 

Barton . I  9 

Beaumont  ave. 

Bellmont _ F  10 

Benjamin.. .A  8 

Benton . B  8 

Benton  pi...  C  9 

Biddle . D  9 

Bismarck....  I  10 

Blair . B  9 

Branch . B  9 

Brantner  pl._C  7 

Breden . F  10 

Bremen  a\  e.  A  8 
Broadway..  D  11 
Brooklyn...  C  10 
Buchanan... A  9 
Buena  Vista..  I  9 
Calhoun....  H  9 
California  ave. 

G  7 

Carr . D  9 

Cardinal  avc.G  7 

Caroline . G  6 

Carrane  ave.H  6 

'  Carroll . II  9 

Cass  ave . C  9 

Cecile . I  9 

Cedar . Gil 

Center . F  10 

Cerre . F  10 

Chambers...  C  10 
Channing  ave.E6 

Charles . 1  8 

Chestnut . E  8 

Choteau  ave.G  9 
Clarendon  ave. 

C  1 

Clark  ave.... F  9 

Cleary . C  8 

Clifton  pi.... C  7 

Clinton . C  10 

Clinton  pi.  ..B  10 

Coleman . C  7 

Collins . C  11 

Compton  ave.E  7 
Convent....  G  11 
Cravols  ave..  I  8 

Cushing . I  9 

Dayton . D  7 

I)e  Kalb . I  11 

Delmar  ave.D  8 
Destrehan...A  9 

Dexter . E  7 

Dickson . D  7 

Dillon . G  9 

Division....  D  8 

Dock. . A  10 

Dodier . B  8 

Dolman  ave.H  9 
Duchouquette 

1 11 

Eads  ave.... H  6 
Eighteenth.. F  9 

Eighth . E  11 

1  Eleventh _ K  10 

,  Elliott . B  7 

■Elm . F  11 

Emmett....  H  10 
Eugenia....  F  8 
Ewing  ave.  .  K  7 
Fairfax  ave._C  3 

Fall  ave . B 

Farrer . A  8 

Fifteenth...  E  10 

First . F  12 

Florida . C  11 

Florissant  ave. 

A  8 

Fourteenth..  E 10 

Fourth . F  11 

Franklin  ave.D  9 

Gamble . D  7 

Ganle . I  8 

Garden . A  . 

Garrison  ave.B  7 
Garrison  ave.  F  7 
Garrison  ct.  E  7 
Geyer  ave...H  8 
Glasgow  ave.B  7 
Glasgow  pi..  C  7 

Gratiot . F  10 

Grattan . G  9 

Greenwood.  A  10 

Hall . A  10 

Harper . A  7 

Hawthorne  ave. 

I 

Helen . C  ! 

Hemp8tead..B  1 
Henrietta...  H 

Herbert . A 

Hickory . G  9 

High . D  10 

Hoehr . II 

Hogan . C  9 

Howard . C  10 

Indiana  ave..  .  I  £ 

Iowa  ave . I  £ 

Jackson  pi..  B  10 

James . I  9 

Jefferson  ave.B  8 
Johnson....  F  9 
Josephine. ..G  7 

Jules .  I  8 

Julia . H  10 


Stresti. 

Kennett  pi..  H  9 

Klein . A  9 

Knapp . C  9 

Ko8dusko...I  11 
Labeaume  ..B  11 
Laclede  ave.E  6 
Lafayette  ave. 

H  10 

Laflin . C  7 

Lami . I  9 

LaSalle . G  9 

Lefflngwell  ave. 

E  S 

Leonard  ave.D  7 
Lesperance..1 11 
Linn  ave.___H  9 
Lismore  ....A  8 

Locust .  E  1U 

Lombard  ...G  ll 
Longfellow  ave. 

1  6 

Louisiana ave.I  6 

Lucas  pi . E  9 

McNair  ave.. I  9 
Mackenzie  ave. 

G  6 

Madison . C  8 

Maffltave...A  3 
Magazine  ...C  7 
Malden  lane  C  8 
Mallinckrodt  A  8 

Marlon . H  10 

Marion  pi. . .  B  10 

Market . E  9 

Mason . G  11 

Menard-. . I  10 

Merchant...  H  11 

Miller . II  11 

Mills . D  8 

Milton  ave... I  7 

Minke . F  9 

Mississippi  ave. 

H  9 

Missouri  ave.  H  8 

Moere . F  9 

Monroe . B  10 

MontgomeryB  8 
Montrose  ave. 

F  7 

Morgan . D  8 

Morrison  ...G  10 
Motardave.  G  6 

Mound . C  11 

Mt.  Vernon 

ave._.G  3 
Mullanphy.  C  9 
Natural  Bridge 
road.. A  6 
Nebraska  ave. 

I  7 

Newhouse  ave. 

A  8 
Nicholson  pi. 

H  9 

Nineteenth.  K  9 

Ninth . E  11 

N. Market... C  8 
O’Fallon.. ..D  9 

Ohio  ave . I  8 

Olive . E  9 

Oregon  ave..  I  7 
Paglrave.  ...C  3 

Palm . A  8 

Papin . G  8 

Parnel . B  8 

Pennsylvania 

ave...H  7 

Pickers . H  9 

Pine . E  9 

Plum . F  11 

Poplar . F  9 

Powhatan... I  7 
Preston  pi.  .H  9 
Randolph  ..  F  8 
Ranken  ave.  F  6 
Rauschenbach 

B  9 

Rice . _F  9 

igley . F  a 

Russell  ave.  .1  8 

Rutger . G  6 

Salisbury...  A  8 
Sarsfleld  pl..C  9 

School . D  7 

Second . C  11 

Second  Caron- 
delet  ave. .  H  9 
Seventeenth  E  9 

Seventh . E  11 

Shelby  pi.  .  D  10 
Sheridan  ave. 

D  7 

Short . B  9 

Sidney . I  7 

Singleton...  G  9 
Sixteenth  ..  F  9 

Sixth . E  11 

Slattery . B  7 

Smith . C  11 

Soulard  ....  H  10 

Spruce . F  9 

St.Angeave.  G  10 
St.  Anthony  Gil 
St.  Charles.  E  9 
St.  Joseph..  G  11 
St.Louis  ave.B  6 
St.  Louis  pi.  B  9 
St.  Vincent. H  « 
Stoddard.... D  8 
Sullivan  ave.B  8 

Targee . F  10 

Tenth . E  10 

Tennessee  ave. 

I  6 

Texas  ave  ...1  8 

Theresa . H  6 

Third . D  11 

Thirteenth..  F  10 
Thomas  ....  D  7 
Thurman  boul. 

H  5 

Toab . G  7 

Todd . H  7 

Tom . F  9 

Trudeau . 1 10 

Trudeau  S...  I  11 
Trudeau  W._  1 11 
Twelfth  ....  E  10 
Twentieth..  D  9 
Twenty-Fifth 

B  8 

Twenty-First 

B  9 

Twenty- 

Fourth.. D  8 
Twenty-Second 

Twenty-Third 

Tyler . C  10 

University..B  8 

Vail  pi . G  9 

Valentine... F  11 
Vanderburg 

ave... I  6 
Vest  ave....  A  8 

Victor . I  8 

Vine . E  11 

Virginia  ave.H  6 
Wuddington  D  12 

Walnut . E  8 

Walton  ave..C  3 
Ware  ave.... E  6 
Warne  ave...E  5 

Warren . B  8 

Wash . D  9 

Webster  ave.C  7 
Whitemore  j)L 

Wright . B  9 
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ST.  JOSEPH 

PO INTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Chamber  of 
Commerce.. D  5 

Convent . H  6 

Chicago  Gt.W. 
Depot.. C  2 

City  Half . C  4 

Court  House. D  3 
Custom  House 
F  5 

Mitchell  Park 

Gil 

Mt.  Mora  Ceme- 
.  tery..1 1 
Patee  Park...F  8 
Post  Office... F  5 
Smith  Purk..G  8 


STREETS. 

Angellquc  ...D  5 

Antoine . B  2 

Bellvue . A  2 

Buchanan  ...113 

Bush  . E  2 

Calholh ... 

Charles . D  5 

Church . G  2 

Corby . F  1 

Doniphan. ..F  11 

Duncan . F  11 

Edmond . D  4 

Eighteenth ...  I  2 

Eighth . E  6 

Eleventh  ....  G  5 

Ellwood . A  2 

Faraon . D  8 

Felix . D  4 

Fifteenth  ...  H  5 

Fifth . D  6 

Fourteenth.  H  11 

Fourth . D  6 

Francis . D  4 

Franklin . B  1 

Frederick  ave. 

G  _ 

Henry . G  1 

Isidore . B  2 

Jackson  ....  F  12 

Jule . D  8 

Lafayette....  F  8 

Levee . » . .  B  2 

Locust . E 

Louis .  D  1 

Main . B  3 

Mary . E7 

Messanle ....  E  6 

Michel . B  1 

Mitchell  ave.  F  9 
Monterey  ...F  10 

Ninth . F  6 

Olive . F  7 

Pacific . F  12 

Patee . E  7 

Pauline . B  1 

Penn . F  9 

Poplar . H  11 

Renlck . F  9 

Rldenbaugh.  F  1 
Robldoux. . .  .D  8 
Sacramento. F  10 

Scott . F 

Seneca . G  8 

Second . C  4 

Seventeenth..!  1 
Seventeenth. 

Seventh . E  6 

Sixteenth . I  9 

Sixth . E  6 

Sylvanle . D  5 

Tenth . F6 

Third . C  4 

Thirteenth  .  H  4 

Twelfth . G  5 

Union . II 

Vine . G  8 

Water . A  2 
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KAN.  CITY,  MO. 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 


Chicago  &  Al¬ 
ton  Depot.. C  9 
City  Half....  C  9 
County  Jall.D  10 
Court  House  C  10 

Hospital . D{ 

K.  C.  S.  B.  Ry 
Depot.. C  8 
Mo.  Pac.  Depot 
B  f 

New  Custom 
House.  .D  10 
Post  Office.  ..E  9 
Public  SquareC9 
State  Line 

Depot. .F  3 
Union  DepotE  6 
Wabash  Depot 
E  7 

STREETS. 

Allen . B  12 

Allen  ave.  ...H  6 
Alton  ave.  ..B  12 
Baltimore.  G9 

Bank . D  8 

Bellevlew  ave. 

H  7 

Belmont  ave.C  12 

Belt . G  5 

Belt  Line  ave.  1 8 
Belvldere  ...C  11 

Bluff . E 1 

Broadway  ...G8 
Campbell  ...H  It 

Central . G  8 

Charlotte... H  10 

Cherry . G  10 

City  View  ave.I  9 
Delaware  ....D  9 

Dora . B  12 

Eighteenth  .G  10 

Eighth . D  7 

Eleventh . E  7 

Esplanado....I  9 
Falrmount  ...I  6 
Fifteenth  ....F  8 

Fifth . C  9 

First . B  10 

Flora  ave. ..  E  12 
Forest  ave..G  11 
Fourteenth  F  10 

Fourth . C  9 

Franklin  ....F6 

Front . B  11 

Genesee . E  5 

Goodrich  pl..H  8 
Grand  ave.  ..H  9 

Grove . 1 12 

Guinotte  ....B  11 
Harrison.  ...D  11 

Hickory . F  6 

Highland  ave. 

B  12 

Holly . 16 

Holmes . G  10 

Howard . 1 11 

Independence 

ave...D  11 
Jefferson  ....H  7 
Lexington  ave. 

B  12 

Liberty . F  6 

Lincoln . E  7 

Linden . C  12 

Locust . G10 

Lydia  ave...  F  12 

McCoy . 1 10 

McElroy....  C  |2 

McGee . E  9 

Madison  ave.  H  7 

Main . G  9 

Marsh  ave.  ...18 
Mastin  pi.  ...H  8 

May . D  8 

Mercer . 16 

Mercler  pi.  ..H  6 
Milwaukee  ave. 

H# 

Missouri  ave. 

D  9 

Mulberry  ....E  6 
Nineteenth.  H  10 

Ninth . E  7 

N.  Western 

ave...H  8 

Oak . G  10 

Pacific . C  11 

Pennsylvania 

ave...H  8 

Pine . E  5 

Poplar . E5 

Santa  Fe  ....  E  6 

Second . C  9 

Seventeenth  G 10 

Seventh . D  8 

Shelley  ave.  A  12 
Sixteenth  ...  F  7 

Sixth . D8 

Southwest  boul. 

H  8 

St.  Louis  ave. 

E  5 

St.  Paul  ave..H  9 

Summit . H  7 

Tenth . E  7 

Terrace . 16 

Terrace  pi.  .  .II  6 

Third . C  9 

Thirteenth..  F  10 
Tracy  avc...G  12 
Troost  ave..D  11 

Twelfth . E  7 

Twentieth  .  II 10 
Twenty-fifth  .18 
Twenty-first  H  11 
Twenty-fourth 
19 

Twenty-second 
H  11 

Twenty-third 

19 

Union  ave....E  6 

Vine . F  12 

Virginia  ave.G12 

Walnut . G  9 

Washington.  F  8 
We8tportroadI9 
W.  Prospect 

P1...H7 
Wyandotte  ..G  8 
Wyoming...  H5 


KAN.  CITY,  KAN. 

POINTS  OF 
|  INTEREST. 

Court  House.B  1 

Huron  pi . B2 

Indian  Ceme¬ 
tery.. B  2 
Perry  Square  G  1 
Shawnee  Park  1 2 

STREETS. 

Adams . 1 4 

Ann  ave . C  1 

Armstrong  ave. 

B  1 

Baird . 1 1 

Barnett  ave..C  1 
Berger  ave...G  3 

Boeke . D  1 

Boeke . F  1 

Boulevard...  H  1 

Brent . H  3 

Bunker  ave.  .E  3 
Cadle  ave.  ...B  1 

Carr  ave . G  3 

Central  ave.  .E  4 

Chestnut . F  2 

Church  ave.  .F  1 
Colorado  ave.G  1 
Cornell  ave.  _G  1 

Coy . II 

Delaware  .-..G  3 
Du  Garro  ...C  3 

Early . D  1 

Eighth . FI 

Elizabeth  ave.C  2 

Ella  aw _ D  1 

Euclid  ave.  ..G  1 
Everett  ave.. A  1 

Ewing . E  5 

Fifth  ...A...  F  2 

I  First . D  4 

First . H  3 

Fourth _ F3 

Freeman  ave.  A  1 
!  Gilmore  ave.  G  1 
Grandview  ave. 

E  1 

Hallock . A  2 

Harrison . F  1 

Homer  ave... F  l 
Idaho  ave....G  1 

James . D  4 

Joy . D  5 

Kansas  ave.  .H  1 

Lincoln . F  2 

Locust  ave...E2 

Lyon . E  4 

Lyon  ave . E  1 

Ale  Alpine  aveH  3 
Miami  ave.  ..II 

Mill .  FI 

MuncieBoul.  G  1 
Nebraska  ave. 

B  1 

New  Jersey 

ave...  A  1 

Ninth . D  1 

Northrupave. 

D  2 

Oakland  ave.  A  1 

Ohio  ave . D  l 

Orville  ave.._C  1 

Osage  ave . 1 1 

Pacific  ave. . .  F  2 

Packard . 12 

Park  ave . E  2 

Perry . D3 

Porter  ... _ F  2 

Prospect . E  2 

Pyle . 12 

Reynolds  ave. 

El 

Riverview  ave. 

D  2 

Sandusky  ave 

C  1 

Scott  ave.  ...H  2 

Second . D  4 

Seventh . C  2 

Shawnee  ave.  1 1 
Simpson  ave.  E  2 

Sixth . C  2 

Splltlog  ave..D  1 

St.  Paul . 12 

State  ave . B  1 

State  Line  ...G  5 
Sumner  ave..E2 
Tauromee  ave. 

Cl 

Tenney  ave..  D  1 
Tremont....  F2 

Third . F  3 

Vermont  ave.F  1 
Walker  ave..  A  1 
Washington 

_  ave...B  1 

Water . A  4 

Water . E  4 

Wyoming  ave. 

H3 
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ARKANSAS 


Land  area, 

53,045  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

805  sq.  in. 

Fop . 1,128,179 

Male ....  585,755 
Female.  542,424 
Native  1,118.915 
Foreign.  14,264 
White...  8 15.752 
African  319,117 

Chinese . 92 

Indian . 218 


COUNTIES. 


Arkansas  . . . . 

H  5 

Ashley . 

G  7 

Baxter . . 

FI 

Benton . 

.B  1 

Boone  . 

D  1 

Bradley . 

.F  7 

Calhoun . 

F6 

Carroll . 

Cl 

Chicot . . 

II  7 

Clark . 

D 

Clay . 

J  1 

Cleburne .... 

.G2 

Cleveland  . . . 

F  6 

Columbia.... 

D  7 

Conway . 

E  3 

Craighead.. . 

.12 

Crawford . . . . 

B  2 

Crittenden  .. 

.  J  3 

Cross . 

..I  8 

Dallas _ 

.  E  6 

Desha . 

H  6 

Drew . 

G  6 

Faulkner _ 

F  3 

Franklin _ 

.  C2 

Fulton . 

G  1 

Garland . 

D  4 

Grant . 

.  F  5 

Greene . 

..1 1 

Hempstead  . 

,C  6 

Hot  Spring  . 

.E  5 

Howard  .... 

.  C5 

Independ- 

ence... 

.H  2 

Izard . 

G  1 

Jackson 

.11  2 

Jefferson  ... 

-G5 

Johnson  .... 

.D  2 

Lafayette  .. 

.  C  7 

Lawrence... 

.H  1 

Lee . 

.  14 

Lincoln . 

.  G5 

Little  River. 

.B  G 

Logan  . 

.  C  3 

Lonoke  . 

..G  4 

Madison _ 

.Cl 

Marion . 

.  E  1 

Miller . 

.  C  7 

Mississippi . 

.  .J  2 

Monroe . 

.11  4 

Montgomery. C  5 

Nevada _ 

.  D  6 

Newton  ... 

.  D2 

Ouachita... 

.E  6 

Perry . 

.E  4 

Phillips . 

.15 

Pike  . 

..C  5 

Poinsett . . . . 

..12 

Polk . 

.  B5 

Pope . 

.  D3 

Prairie . 

.H  4 

Pulaski . 

.  F  4 

Randolph. . . 

..I  1 

Saline . 

.  E4 

Scott . . 

. ,B  4 

Searcy . 

.  E  2 

Sebastian  ... 

..B  3 

Sevier . 

.  B  6 

Sharp  . 

H  1 

St.  Francis.. 

..  I  3 

Stone . 

.  F  2 

Union . 

.  E  7 

Van  Buren. 

..F  2 

Washington 

.  B  2 

,.G  3 

Woodruff  . . 

.H  3 

Yell . 

.  D  3 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

26  LittleRockF  4 
11  FortSmith  B  3 
10  Pine  Bluff. G  5 
8  Hot  SpringsE  5 

5  Helena . J  4 

4  Eureka 

Springs.. C  1 
4  Texarkana.  C  7 
3  Argenta. . .  .F  4 
3  FayettevilleBl 
3  Camden  ...  E6 
2  ArkadelpbinD5 
2  Van  Buren.B  3 
2  Batesville  .  G  2 
2  Jonesboro  .  I  2 

2  Hope . I)  6 

2  Paragould  ..II 
2  Morrillton  .E  3 
2  Bento nvilleB  1 
2  Newport. ..H  2 
2  Malvern.-.-E  5 
2  Brinkley  . .  H  4 
1  Magnolia  ..0  7 
1  Dardanelle.D  3 
1  Harrison  . .  D  1 
1  Russellville  D  3 
1  Prescott  ...D  6 
1  Monticello  G  6 
1  Rogers  ....  B  1 
1  Conway  ...  F  3 

1  Searcy . G  3 

1  Stuttgart  .  .H  5 
1  Marianna.. I  4 
1  Clarendon  H  4 
1  Forest  City  I  3 
1  Fordyce  ..F  6 


zp>  ■, 

cT 


Pcp.-Hundreds. 

9  Clarksville  1)  3 
9  Springdale. B  1 
9  Huntington  B  3 

9  Ozark . C  2 

9  Lonoke... G  4 
8  Arkansas 

City..H  6 
8  Silonm 

Springs..  A  1 

I  Beebe . G  3 

8  Nashville  .C  6 
8  Coal  II ill.. C  3 
8  Gordon... D  6 
8  Marion.... J  3 
8  Mammoth 

Sprlng.G  1 
!  Black  Rock  I  1 
7  Waldo... .D  7 
7  Atkins. ...E  3 

7  Hamburg.  G  7 
6  Benton  ...F  5 
<>  Mineral 

Springs. C  6 
G  Greenwood  B  3 
6  Corning... I  1 

G  Portia . I  1 

6  Wynne  ....I  3 
5  Berryville.l)  1 

5  Paris . C  3 

5  Des  Arc  . .  H  4 
5  Dover  ....D  3 
5  Augusta..H  3 
5  Wa8hingtonC6 
5  Altheimer.G  5 
5  Appleton  .E  3 
5  PocahontasH  1 
»  Mountain 

View.F  2 
5  New  Lewis¬ 
ville. C  7 
5  Portland  .H  7 
5  Warren... F  G 

5  Rector _ J  1 

5  Waldron  B  4 
5  Alma  ,...B  3 
5  Harrisburg.  I  2 
5  Judsonia..G  3 

5  Altus . C  3 

5  Kingsland.F  6 
5  Pendleton. H  6 
5  Hackett. ..B  3 
5  Hazen  ....G  4 
5  Osceola... K  2 
5  Walnut 

Ridge.. I  1 
5  Eldorado  .E  7 
5  LockesburgBG 

5  Belrne _ D  6 

5  Garland... C  7 
4  Cotton  Plant 

H  4 

4  Jack8onportH2 
4  St.  Paul...C  2 
4  Prairie  Grove 
B  2 

4  Bear . D  5 

4  Boonsboro  B  2 
4  Thornton. I  6 
4(>kolona..D  6 
4  Red  field  .  F  5 
4  Rose  Bud.F  3 
4  Sulphur 

Rock.. II  2 

4  Dallas . B  4 

4  Dcvalls  Bluff 
II  4 

4  Stephens.. E  7 
4  W.  MemphisJ  3 
I  Charleston  B  3 
4  Huntsville. C  1 
4  St.  Francis..!  1 
4  HollyGroveH  4 
4  Ash  Flat..G  1 
4  El  Paso.-.G  3 

3  Fulton _ C  6 

3  Lead  Hill.E  1 
3  Halllday  ..J  1 
3  Quitman..  F  3 

3  Hebcr . G  8 

3  Mul berry.. B  3 
3  Gravelly  Hill 
C  4 

3  Bald  Knob.G  3 
3  Buckner.. D  7 
3  Perry ville.E  3 
3  Carrollton. D  1 
3  De  View  II  3 
3  Evansville. B  2 
3  Danville.. D  3 

3  Jasper _ D  2 

3  Cleveland. E  3 
3  Knoxville. D  3 
3  Hlchmond.B  6 
3  West  Point  H  3 
3  Collins  . ..G  7 
3  New  Edin¬ 
burg..  F  6 
3  New  Gascony 
G  5 

3  Webb  City. C  3 
3  Wright8ville 

F  4 

3McCrorv.  H  3 
3  Center  Point 

C  5 

3  McNeil  ...D  7 
3  Vanndale..I  3 
3  Evening 

Shade. G  1 

8  Marsha'l  .E  2 
3  WabbasekaG5 
3  Yellvill  *  .  E  1 
3  Cherry  Va  ley 

I  3 

3  Haynes.... I  4 
3  Lewisville. C  7 
3  Bearden.. F  fi 

3  Baxter _ II  7 

3  Barren  Fork 

G  2 

3  Black  Springs 
C  5 

3  Brown8town 

C  G 

3  Cherry  Grove 


3  Combs  ....C  2 
3  Holly  Springs 
E  6 

3  Mount  Holly 

E  7 

3  Newark... II  2 
3  Wheetley.  I  4 
3  West  Fork.B  2 
2  Belleville  .D  3 
2  DeWitt..  II  5 
2  Mansfield. B  8 
2  Mountain 

Home..F  1 
2  Springfield  E  3 
2  Rocky  Com¬ 
fort  ..B  6 
2  Chester... B  2 
2  Powhatan. II  1 
2  Columbus. C  6 
2  La  Grange .  I  4 
2  Plummerville 
F  3 

2  Alicia . I  2 

2  Greenboro.I  2 
2  Amity  ....D  5 
2  Saratoga..C  6 


LOUISIANA 


Land  area, 

45,420  sq  in. 

Water  area, 

8,300  sq.  m. 

Po|) . 1,118,587 

Male  ....559,850 
■F  emale  .559,237 
Native  1,068,840 
Foreign.  .49,747 
White...  558, 395 
African.  559, 183 

Chinese . 333 

Japanese _ 39 

Indian . 627 


COUNTIES. 

Acadia . F  6 

Ascension  .  F  9 
Assumption  G  8 
Avoyelles.  .  D  7 
Bienville....  11  4 

Bossier . A  3 

Caddo . A  3 

Calcasieu  ...F  4 
Caldwell  ....B  6 
Cameron  ...  G  4 
Catahoula. .  C  7 
Claiborne  ..  A  5 
Concordia  ..D  7 

DeSoto . B  3 

East  Baton 

Rouge.. E  8 
East  Carroll  A  8 
East  Feliciana 
E 

Franklin  ....B 

Grant . C 

Iberia . G 

Iberville  ....F 

Jackson . B 

Jefferson ...  G  10 
Lafayette  ..  F  6 
Lafourche..  G  10 
Lincoln  ....  A  5 
Livingston .  F  9 
Madison....  B  8 
Morehouse  .A  7 
Natchito¬ 
ches..  C  4 

Orleans . F  11 

Ouachita...  11  6 
Plaque¬ 
mines  ...Gil 
Pointe 

Coupee. .E  7 
Rapides  ....D  6 
Red  River  II  4 
Richland  ...  II  7 

Sabine . I)  4 

St.  Bernard  .G  12 
St.  Charles.  .G  10 
St.  Helena..  E  9 
St.  James  .  .  . F  9 
St.  John  the 
Baptist.. F  10 
MtSt.  Landry.. E  6 
St.  Martin..  F  7 

St.  Mary _ G  8 

St.  Tamma¬ 
ny  . .  F  1 1 
Tangipahoa.  E  10 

Tensas . C 

Terrebonnc.il 

Union . A 

Vermilion  .  G  6 

Vernon . I)  4 

Washington  E  10 
Webster  ....A  4 
West  Baton 
Rouge..  E  8 
West  Carroll  A  8 
West  Felici¬ 
ana.  E  8 
Winn . C  5 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.—  Thousands. 

242  New  Orleans 
G  11 

12  Shreveport 

A  3 

10  Baton  Rouge 
F  8 

3  New  Iberia  G  7 
3  Lake  Charles 
F  4 

3  Gretna _ G  10 

3  Monroe...  11  6 
3  PlaquemlneFB 
3  Donaldson- 

ville.  F  8 
3  Alexandria D  6 
2  Morgan  City 

G  8 

2  Franklin  .  G  8 
2  Lafayette  .  F  6 
2  Thibodeaux 

G  9 

2  Natchitoches 
C  5 

2  St.  Martlu- 

ville. .F  7 
2  Opelousas. E  6 
2  AmiteCity  E  10 
1  Patterson  .G  8 
1  JeaneretteG  7 
*■1  Minden  ...A  4 
1  Houma  ...G  9 
1  Jackson  ..E  8 
1  Homer  .  A  4 
1  Washington 

E  7 

1  MandevillcF  10 
1  Bastrop  ..A  7 
1  Covington  F  10 
1  Clinton  .  _.E  9 
1  Kenner  ...G  10 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Mansfield  ..II  3 
9  Arcadia  ...  A  5 
8  Labadievllle 

G  8 

8  Vidalia  ....  D  8 
8  Bayou  Goula 
F  8 

8  Berwick  ...G  8 
8  Ruston  ...  B  5 
7  Napoleonville 
G  8 

7  Hammond  F  10 
7  Robeline  ... C  4 
7  Breaux  Bridge 
F  7 

7  Convent  U.G9 
6  Lake  Provi¬ 
dence. .A  8 
6  Abbeville  .  G  6 

6  Delhi . B  8 

6  Coushatta.B  4 
6  Bayou  Sara  E  8 
6  White  Castle 

F  8 

6  Madisonville 

F  10 

6  Baldwin  ..  G  7 

6  Rayne . F  6 

6  St.  Sophie. G  11 
5  Marksville.D  7 
5  Pineville  ..  I)  6 
5  Trenton. . .  B  6 
5  New  Roads  E  8 
5  Dorcyville  .F  8 
5  Provencal  .  C  4 
5  St.  Joseph  .C  8 
5  FarmervilleA6 
5  Ponchatoula 

F  10 

5  Lake  Village 

114 

5  St.  Gabriel  F  8 
4  Hahnville.G  10 
4  W.  Monroe. B  6 
4  Lockport  G  9 
4  Paincourt- 

vIlle.  G  8 
4  Smithland  .E  7 
4  Ville  Platte  E  6 
4  Victoria. ...C  4 

4  Crowley _ F  6 

4  St.  Maurice  C  5 
4  Centerville  G  8 
4  llelair  ....  G  11 
4  Gibsland-..A  5 

4  Harrow _ F  9 

4  Marthavllle  C  4 
4  Lecompte..D6 
4  Ravville...  117 

4  Slidell _ F  11 

4  Melville.... E  7 
4  Evergreen  .E  6 
4  Harrisonburg 
C  7 

4  Columbia  _ .  B  6 
4  Grand  Cane  B  3 
4  Belle  Rose  _F  8 
4  Cottonport.E  7 
4  Indian  Village 
B  6 

4  Kelloggs 

Landing.. B  9 
4  St. Patricks  G  9 
4  WaterproofC8 
4  YoungsvilleF  6 
3  Grand  Coteau 
F7' 

3  Keatchie  . .  B  3 
3  Bienville  .  B  4 
3  Welcome  .  G  9 
3  BlackHawkD  7 

3  Delta . B  9 

3  Brusly  Land¬ 
ing.. F  8 
3  Campti  ....  C  4 
3  Haughton.  A  4 

3  Boyce . D  5 

3  Church  Point 
F  6 

3  Hermitage  E  8 
3  Lafourche 
Crossing.  G  9 
3  Pointe  a  la 
Hache...G  11 
3  Winnsboro.B  7 

3  Bunkic . E  6 

3  Oak  Ridge. A  7 
3  Carencro. .  .F  6 
3  RobertsvilleC  4 
3  Logansporr  C  3 
3  Roseland..E  10 
3  Wilson  ....  E  8 
3  GreensburgE9 
3  TangipahoaE  9 
3  Grand  Isle  H  11 
3  Edgard..._F  10 

3  Floyd . A  8 

3  Port  Allen  .F  8 
3  Raceland  .  G9 
2  Simsboro  ..A  5 
2  Pilot  Town  H  12 
2  Jesuits  Bend 

G  10 

2  Areola  ...  E  10 
2  Mt.LebanonB4 
2  Trinity  ....  C  7 

2  Kola . E  6 

2  ArnaudvilleF  7 
2  Port  Hudson 

2  Springfield  F  10 
2  Tallulah..  . B  8 
2  Bellevue  ..A3 

2  Buras _ H  11 

2  Albemarle  .G  8 
2  Charenton  .G  8 
2  HaynesvillcA  4 
2  Lakeland  . .  E  8 
2  Leonville  ..F  7 
2  Moreauvillel)  7 
2  Xewellton  .B  8 
2  Pleasant  Hill 
C‘4 

2  Shiloh . A  5 

2  Sugartown.E  4 
2  Waterloo.  E8 
2  Welsh  ....  F  5 

2  Alto . B  7 

2  CheneyvilleJ£  6 
2  Independence 
/: e  io 
2  MefmetltonF5 
2  Racpourci .  E  7 
2  Ro^edale  . .  F  7 
2  Schriever  .  G  9 
2  St.BernardG  1 1 
2  Vernon  ....  B  5 
2  Jonesville..C  7 
2  PlattenvilleG  8 
2  Mt.  Airy  ...F  9 
2  Rosefleld  _.C  7 

2  Colfax . I)  5 

2  Millikens 

Bend.  B  9 
2  Athens  ....  A  4 
2  Fairmount  I)  5 
2  Ouachita  ..A  6 
2  Big  Cane.  ..E  7 
2  Broussards.  F  7 
2  Cades  . .  F  7 
2  Central  .... F  9 

2  China _  F  5 

2  Clio . . ;  F  9 

2  Collinston  A  7 
2  Glencoe  . .  G  7 
2  Marlon  .  .  A  6 
2  New  Texas.  E  7 
2  Pilcher  Point 
A  8 

2  Vienna....,  A  5 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Annunciation 

Sq...E  9 
Beauregard  Sq. 

A  8 

Charity  Hospital 

City  Hall.... D  6 
Clay  Sq.  ....D  10 
Congo  Sq.  ..E 
Custom  House 

E  5 

House  of  Refuge 
D  6 

Illinois  Central 
Depot.. D  7 
Jackson  Sq.  F  4 
La  Fayette  S^. 

McDonough  Sq. 

B  10 

Mint . F  4 

New  Ct.  House 
and  Jall..D  5 
New  or.  &  Nor. 

E’n  Depot. H  3 
New  Or.,  Span. 
Fort  &  Lake 

Depot . D  5 

New  St.  Charles 
Hotel.. E  5 
Old  Depot,  New 
Or.  &  Sou.  G  2 
Parish  Prison  E  4 
Ponchartrain 

Depot . G  3 

Post  Office.. E  5 
Royal  Cathedral 
F  4 

Southern  Pacific 
Depot  _.G  4 
Southern  Park 
A  1 

Tex.&  Pac.Depot 

Thompson  Sq. 

E  10 

United  States 
Courts.. E  5 
■Washington  Sq. 

F  3 

Waterworks  F  9 
WorkHouse.C  6 
Yazoo  &  Miss. 
Yal.  Depot  D  7 

STREETS. 

Adel . E  10 

Aline . B  II 

Amelia . A  11 

Annette . F  2 

Annunciation  E  8 
Antoulne  ...B  11 

Arts . H  2 

Aubrey . D  1 

Austerlitz..  A  11 

Bandin . A  3 

Banks . A  3 

Baronne . C  8 

Barracks.... D  2 
Basin  ave...  E  4 
Bayou  road.  D  2 
BelleChasse.F  8 
Bertrand....  C  5 
Bienville  ave.E  5 

Bolivar . C  5 

Bourbon....  F  4 
Brainerd....  C  8 

Broad . C  2 

Burgundy..  F  4 

Calliope . C 

Camp . D  9 

Canal . A  3 

Carondelet..C  9 
Carondelet  Walk 
B  2 

Celeste . E  10 

Celestin . I  l 

Chartres _ F  4 

Chestnut. ...C  10 
Chippewa..  D  11 
Claiborne  ave. 

C  5 

Clam . C  5 

Clark . A  3 

Clay . F  5 

Cleveland... A  3 

Clio . C  7 

Clouet . I  2 

Coliseum... .C  10 
Columbus... D  l 
Commerce.. E  6 
Commercial  ave. 

E  6 

Common. ...E  5 
Congress  ....I  3 
Constance  ..E  8 

Conti . C  3 

Cortes . A  1 

Custom  House 
E  5 

Dabadlie....D  1 
Dauphine...F  4 

De^itur . F  4 

Delachaise..B  11 

Delord . B  5 

Delord . E  7 

Delta . F  6 

Derbigny....B  6 
Derbigny....C  4 
Derblgny  ....I  1 

Desire . I  2 

Dorgenols..B  4 
Dryades  ave..B  9 
Dumalne ...,C  2 

Dupre . B  2 

Eighth . C  11 

Elmira . I  3 

Elysian  ave.  G  3 

Erato . E  8 

Esplanade  av.D  2 
Euphrosine.A  5 

Euterpe . C  8 

Feliciana  ....I  2 

Felicity . E  9 

Fifth . A  4 

First . D  11 

Florida . C  1 

Foucher  ....B  11 

Fourth-- _ A  4 

Fourth _ D  11 

Franklin.. .J)  4 
Franklin  ave!B  8 
Franklin  ave.H 
Frenchmen  .F  2 

Freret . B  8 

Freret . C  5 

Front . A  12 

Front . F  5 

Fulton . C  11 

Fulton . F  6 

Gaiennie  ,...F  8 

Galvez . A  7 

Galvez  ave..  C  4 

Gayoso . B  2 

General  Taylor 
All 

Genius . I  1 

Genols . A  2 

Girod . D  6 

Grande  Route  B1 
Gravler . A  4 


Streets. 

Green _ A  9 

Hagan . B  2 

Hagan  ave..  A  3 
Harmony  ...C  11 
Henderson.. F  8 
Hospital  ....D  2 

Howard . B  8 

Howard . D  5 

Howard  ave.D  7 
Jackson  ave.E  10 
Johnson... .A  7 

Johnson . C  4 

Josephine... E  10 
Josephine  ...I  1 

Julia . D  6 

Kerlerec.. ..D  2 
Lafayette... D  6 
La  Fayette  ave. 

H  3 

LaHarpe...D  1 
Lapeyrouse.  D  1 

Laurel . C  11 

Lee  Place... D  7 

Liberals . I  1 

Liberty . B  8 

Liberty . D  5 

Locust . B  8 

Locust . C  5 

London  ave.E  1 

Lopez . B  2 

Louisa . I  2 

Louisiana  ave. 

B  11 

Magazine...  C  10 
Magnolia...  B  8 

Magnolia _ C  5 

Mandevllle.  G  3 

Marais . D  4 

Marate . H  2 

Marigny  ....G  3 

Market . E  9 

Market  N...F  7 
Market  8 ....  F  7 
Maurepas...B  1 
Melpomene. A  6 

Mlro . A  6 

Mlro . C  4 

Montecut  .  H  3 

Music . G  2 

Natchez . E  6 

New  Levee.. E  6 
New  OrleansE  1 
New  St.  Bernard 
F  2 

Ninth . C  11 

Notre  Dame  E  7 

Nuns . F  10 

Oaks . C  1 

Onzaga . D  1 

Orange . .  . .  E  9 
Orleans  ave.  C  3 

Painter . H  1 

Palmyra ....  A  3 
Peeyfarre...E  7 
Peniston....  A  11 

Peraber . A  10 

Perdido . A  4 

Peters . F  5 

Peters . F  9 

Philip . E  10 

Pitt . A  10 

Place  D’Armes 
E  4 

Pleasant . C  11 

Polymnia...  D  8 

Port . H  3 

Poydras...  A  5 

Press . H  3 

Prieur _ A  7 

Prieur . C  4 

Prytania....  C  9 

Race . E  9 

Rampart. ...B  9 

Rampart _ H  3 

Raiupart  ave.D  5 
Religious...  .E 10 

Rendon . B  2 

Richard  ....E  9 
Robertson  . .  D  5 
Robertson... I  2 

Robin . F  9 

Roche  Blave  B  4 

Roman . A  7 

Roman . C  4 

Rousseau  ...D  11 
Rousselin  ...D  1 

Royal . H  J* 

Salcepo . B 

Saraparu..  ..Ell 

Second . A  3 

Second . D  11 

Seventh . C 11 

Sixth . A  4 

Sixth . C  11 

Solid  Elle....I  1 

Spain . G  3 

St.  Andrew  _E  10 
St.  Anthony  F  2 
St.  Bernard 

ave...E  1 
St.  Charles  ..E  7 
St.  Charles  ave. 

B10 

St.  Claude  ..G  2 

St.  David _ A  9 

St.  Denis _ A  9 

St.  Ferdinand 

St.  Frances.  E  6 
St.  George.. A  9 
St.  James...  A  1 
St.  James. ..E  9 

St.  Jane . C  5 

St.  John _ A  1 

St.  John _ A  3 

St.John . B  1 

St. Joseph.. .K  7 
St.  Louis  ..C  3 

St.  Mary _ E  6 

St.  Mary _ E  10 

St.  Patrick.. B  8 
St.  Peter  ....C  3 
St.  Philip.... C  2 
Tchoupitoulas 

A  12 

Tchoupitoulas 

E  6 

Telmachus  .A  2 
Terpsichore. C  8 
Terpsichore. F  8 

Thalia . C  7 

Theresa  ....  E  8 

Third . A  4 

Third . D  11 

Thomas . E  9 

Toledano  ...  B  11 

Tonti . A  6 

Tonti . C  4 

Toulou8e....E  4 

Treme . D  4 

Tulaneave..A  4 

Union . E  6 

Union . F  2 

Urquhart...F  2 
Ursulines  ave.C2 
VanBuren  .A  3 

Venus . A  5 

Villere . D  4 

Villere . I  2 

Washington  B  1 

Washington 

ave...C  10 
Washington 

ave...G  3 

Water. . F  6 

Wells . T"  6 

White . B  2 

Willow . A  7 
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TEXAS 


Land  area, 

262,290  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

8,490  sq.  m. 

Pop _ 2,285,523 

Male  ..1,172,553 
Female  1,062, 970 
Native  2,082,567 
Foreign.  152,956 
White  .1,745,985 
African.  488,171 

Chinese . 710 

Japanese . 3 

Indian . 704 

COUNTIES. 

Anderson.. ..  L  8 

Andrews . E  2 

Angelina . M  3 

Aransas . K  6 

Archer . I  1 

Armstrong... C  8 

Atascosa . 16 

Austlu . K  5 

Halley . E  1 

Handera . H  5 

Bastrop . I  4 

Baylor . H  1 

Bee . J  6 

Bell . J  3 

Bexar . I  5 

Blanco . I  4 

Borden . F  2 

Bosque . J  3 

Bowie . M  1 

Brazoria . L  5 

Brazos . K  4 

Brewster . D  5 

Briscoe . C  8 

Brown . 1  3 

Bushel . E5 

Burleson . K  4 

Burnet . I  4 

Caldwell . J  5 

Calhoun . Ii  6 

Callahan . 11  2 

Cameron . J  8 

Camp . M  2 

Carson . C  7 

Cass . M  1 

Castro . B  8 

Chambers...  M  5 
Cherokee....  L  3 
Childress  ...  D  8 

Clay . I  1 

Cochran . E  1 

Coke . G  3 

Coleman . H  3 

Collin . K  1 

Collingsworth 

D  8 

Colorado . K  5 

Comal . I  5 

t/Omanche....I  3 

Concho . H  3 

Cooke . J  1 

Coryell . J  3 

Cottle .  .  G  1 

Crane . E  3 

Crockett . F  4 

Crosby . F  1 

Dallam . B  7 

Dallas . K  2 

Dawson . F  2 

Deaf  Smith..  B  8 

Delta . L  1 

Denton . J  1 

Dewitt . J  5 

Dickens . G  1 

Dimmit  . II  6 

Donley . D  8 

Duval . I  7 

Eastland . I  2 

Ector . E  3 

Edwards . G  4 

Ellis . K  2 

El  Paso . B  8 

Endual . II  7 

Erath . I  2 

Falls . K  3 

Fannin . K  1 

Fayette . J  5 

Fisher . G2 

Floyd . F  1 

Foard . H  1 

Foley . 1)  5 

_^prt  Bend. ..  L  5 

•ran  kiln . L  1 

freestone. ..  K  3 

Frio . II  6 

Gaines . E  2 

Galveston  ...M  5 

Garza .  FI 

Gillespie . I  4 

Glasscock.  .. F  8 

Goliad . J  6 

Gonzales . J  5 

Gray . D  7 

Grayson . K  1 

Gregg . M  2 

Grimes  . L4 

Guadalupe.. ..I  5 

Hale . F  I 

Hall . D  8 

Hamilton . I  8 

Hansford . C  6 

Hardeman...  II  1 

Hardin . M  4 

Harris . L  5 

Harrison . M  2 

Hartley . B  7 

Haskell . 11  1 

Hays . J  4 

Hemphill....  D7 
Henderson... L  2 
Hidalgo...  ...I  8 

Hill . J  3 

Hockley . E  1 

Hood . J  2 

Hopkins . L  1 

Houston . L  3 

Howard . F  2 

Hunt . K  2 

Hutchinson..  C  7 

Irion . G  3 

Jack . I  1 

Jackson . K  5 

Jasper . N  4 

Jell  Davis. ...C  4 
Jefferson.... M  5 

Johnson . J  2 

Jones . H  2 

Karnes . J  6 

Kaufman  .  .  .  .  K  2 

Kendall . 14 

Kent . G  1 

Kerr . II  4 

Kimble . II  4 

King . G  1 

Kinney . G  5 

Knox . II  1 

Lamar . LI 

Lamb . El 

Lampasas  ....13 

Lasalle . II  6 

Lavaca . K  5 

Lee .  K  4 

Leon . K  8 

Liberty . M  4 

Limestone... Iv  3 
Lipscomb.... D  6 

Live  Oak . 16 

Llano . 14 

Loving . D  8 

Lubbock . F  1 

Lynn . F2 

McCulloch  ..  II  8 
McLennan  ...  J  3 
McMullen  ....16 

Madison . L  3 

Marlon . M2 

Martin . F  2 

Mason . II  4 

Matagorda  . .  K  6 
Maverick  ....G  6 
Medina . U5 


Counties. 


Menard  .... 

F!  4 

Midland  ... 

E  3 

Milam . 

Mills  . 

1  3 

Mitchell.... 

G  2 

Montague  . 

.  J  1 

Montgomery  L  4 

Moore . 

C  7 

Morris . 

M  1 

Motley  .... 

.  G  1 

NaeogdochesM  8 

Navarro  . . . 

K  3 

Newton.  .. 

N  4 

Nolan . 

G  2 

Nueces  .... 

Ochiltree  .. 

.D  6 

Oldham  .... 

B  8 

Orange  _ 

Palo  Pinto 

N  4 

1  2 

Panola . 

M  2 

Parker  . 

J  2 

Parmer  .... 

.  B  8 

Pecos  . 

K  4 

Polk . 

M  4 

Potter . 

C  7 

Presidio.... 

<:  4 

Rains . 

1.2 

Randall  .... 

C  8 

Red  River  . 

M  1 

Reeves  . 

.  D  3 

Refugio  .... 

Roberts  .... 

D  7 

Robertson  . 

K  3 

Rockwall .. 

.K  2 

Runnels  .... 

H  3 

Rusk . 

M  2 

Sabine . 

.N  3 

SanAugustineM3 

San  Jacinto 

L  4 

San  Patricio 

.J  6 

San  Saba  ... 

1  3 

Schleicher  . 

G  4 

Scurry  . 

.G  2 

Shackelford 

H  2 

Shelby . 

M  3 

Sherman  ... 

C  6 

Smith . 

1.2 

Somervell... 

Starr  . 

.  1  8 

Stephens  ... 

1  2 

Sterling . 

G  3 

Stonewall . . 

G  2 

Sutton . 

G  4 

Swisher . 

CH 

Tarrant . 

J  2 

Taylor . 

H  2 

Terry . 

Throckmor- 

E  1 

ton. 

H  2 

Titus . 

M  1 

Tom  Green  . 

F  3 

Travis . 

J  4 

Trinity . 

L  8 

Tyler . 

M  4 

Upshur . 

M  2 

Upton . 

K  3 

Uvalde . 

H  5 

Val verde  ... 

F  4 

Van  Zandt.. 

I,  2 

Victoria  .... 

K  6 

Walker . 

1.4 

Waller . 

K  4 

Ward . 

1)3 

Washington 

K  4 

Webb . 

H  7 

Wharton  .... 

K  5 

Wheeler .... 

1)7 

Wichita . 

1  1 

Wilbarger  ...HI 
Williamson  ..J  4 

Wilson . 1 5 

Winkler . E  3 

Wise . J  1 

Wood . L  2 

Yoakum . E  1 

Young . I  1 

Zapata . H  7 

Zavalla . H  6 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

Dallas . K  2 

38  San  Antonio 
15 

29  Galveston  M  5 
28  Houston  ..L  5 
23  Ft.  Worth.  J  2 
15  Austin  ....J  4 

14  Waco . J  3 

11  Laredo... .H  7 
11  Denison  .  .K  1 
10  El  Paso...  A  8 

8  Paris . L  1 

7  Sherman. ..K  1 
7  Marshall... M2 
7  Tyler . L  2 

7  Gainesville. J  1 
6  Corsicana  .  K  2 
6  Brownsville 

J  8 

6  Palestine... L  3 
5  Brenham  ..K  4 
4  Corpus  Christ! 

J  7 

4  Greenville  _L  1 

4  Temple . J  3 

3  Cuero . J  5 

3  Weatherford 
J  2 

3  Bonham  ...K  1 
3  Beaumont.M  5 
3  Cleburne... J  2 
3  Abilene.... H  2 
3  Orange  ....N  4 
3  Waxahachle 

3  Jefferson.. M  2 
3  Victoria.... J  6 
3  Sulphur 

Springs..  L  1 

3  Belton . J  3 

3  Navasota  ..K  4 

3  Terrell . K  2 

3  Bryan . K  4 

3  Vernon _ H  1 

3  Texarkana. N  1 
3  Eagle  Pass.G  6 
3  Calvert  ...K4 

8  San  Angelo  G  3 

3  Taylor . J  4 

3  Denton . J  1 

3  Hillsboro... J  3 
2  McKinney  .K  1 
2  Oak  Cliff  ,.K2 

Georgetown  J  4 
2  Lampasas.  ..I  3 
2  San  Marcos.  I  5 
2  Columbus.. K  5 
Brownwood 

2  Ennis . K  2 

2  Henrietta  ..II 

2  Marlin . K  3 

2  Longview  _M  2 

2  Dublin . I  2 

2  Wichita  Falls 
1 1 

2  Del  Rio  ....G  5 
Rio  Grande 

City. .18 
2  San  Diego.. I  7 
~  Honey  Grove 
L  1 

2  Lullng .  J  5 

2  Atlanta....M  1 

2  Decatur _ ,J  1 

2  Yoakum....  J  5 

2  Seguin . J  5 

2  Mexla . K  3 

2  Hempstead  K  4 
2  Bracfcett- 

viUe..G  5 
2  Gonzales.. .J  5 

2  Bastrop _ J  4 

2  La  Grange. K  5 
2  Cameron... J  4 
2  New  Braun- 

fell. .15 
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OKLAHOMA 

Land  area, 

88,830  sq.  in. 
Water  area, 

200  sq.  m. 
Fop. '97.-287,520 
Population,  1890. 

Male . 34,788 

Female  _.27,U>1 
Native  ...59,094 
Foreign..  2,710 
White  ...58,82(5 
African... 2, 973 

Chinese . 

Indian . K 

COUNTIES. 

Beaver . G  4 

Blaine _ 

Canadian  ....C  6 
Cleveland.... D  8 

Custer . C  4 

“D" . C  5 

Day . C  3 

Garfield . B7 

Grant . A  7 

Greer . E  8 

“1” . D  6 

Kay . A  8 

Kingfisher  ...C  7 

Lincoln . C  9 

Logan . C  8 

Noble . B  8 

Oklahoma  ...C  8 

Pawnee . B  9 

Payne . B  8 

Pottawato¬ 
mie. .D  9 
Roger  Mills.. C  3 
Washita  ....  D  4 

Woods . B  ( 

Woodward  .  A  8 

NATIONS 

AND 

RESERVATIONS. 

Kansas .  A  9 

Kiowa,  Com¬ 
anche,  and 
Apache  ....E  5 

Osage . A  10 

Otoe  and 

Missouri.. B  8 
Ponca . A  8 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop  -Thousands. 

10  Guthrie. .C  8 
10  Oklahoma  D  8 

6  Perry . B  8 

5  El  Reno... D  6 

5  Enid  . B 

3  Kingfisher  C 

3  Norman. ..D  8 
2  Newkirk  .  A  8 
2  Hennessey  B 

2  Tecumseh  D  9 
1  Stillwater.  B 

1  N.  Enid  ...B  7 
1  Black  well.  A  8 
1  Pawnee  ...B  9 
1  Pond  creek  A  ' 

1  Woodward  B  4 
1  Edmond  ,.C 
1  Chandler.. C 

1  Cross . A  8 

1  Mulhall  ...B 
1  New  Ponca  A  8 

1  Yukon . C  7 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

8  Perkins...  C  9 
8  Kildare...  A  8 

7  Orlando... B  8 

6  Lexington  E  8 
6  OKarcne...C  6 
6  Cleveland.  B  10 
6  Watonga..C  _ 

5  WaukomisB  7 

4  Choctaw  .  C  ! 

4  Langston.  C  8 
4  Medford.. A  7 
4  Shawnee.. D 
4  Beaver.... G 

3  Jefferson  .A  7 
3  Kremlin  .  A  7 
3  Pawhuska  A  10 
3  Cloud  chief  D  5 
3  Sacred  Heart 

D  9 

2  Keokuk  Falls 

D  9 

2  Arapaho  ..C  8 

2  Noble . D  5 

2Mangum..E  3 
2  0keene....B  fi 
2  Cheyenne. C  8 

2  Dover . B  7 

2  Moore  ....D  8 

2  Union . D  6 

2  Waynoka.  A  5 
2  Burnett. ..D  8 
2  Cushing... C  9 
1  Rathbone  .C  4 
1  Darlington 

C  f> 

1  Jennings.. B  9 

1  Seger . D  5 

1  Seward....C  7 
1  Anadarko.D  6 
1  WhiterockB  8 
1  Clayton...B  9 
1  Downs  ....C  7 
1  Fort  Reno  C  6 
1  Taloga  ....B  5 
1  Ingram  ...  C  8 
1  Kimball. ..G  3 

1  Fav . C  5 

1  Fort  Sill..  E 
1  Wanamaker 

B  7 

1  Gray  Horse  B  9 
1  Lamont__.A  7 
1  Oakdale  ..D  5 


IND.  TEH 


Land  area. 


Water  area, 

400  sq.  m. 

Pop . 6(5,289 

Indian . 52,062 


NATIONS. 

Cherokee  .. 

.B  12 

Chickasaw  . 

.E  8 

Choctaw  .. . 

F  11 

Creek  . 

.C  10 

Modoc . 

.A  13 

Ottawa . 

.A  13 

Peoria . 

.A  13 

Quapaw.... 

.A  13 

Seminole... 

.D  9 

Seneca . 

.A  13 

Shawnee... 

.A  13 

Wyandotte 

.A  13 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

*  Pop.— Thoua. 

4  Coalgate ..E  10 

4  Ardmore..F  8 

3  Krebs . E  11 

3  Purcell....!)  8 
3  Lehigh  ....F10 

8  McAlester  E  11 

3  Vinita . A  12 

2  Tahlequah  C  12 
2  S.  McAlester 

E  11 

2  Muscogee. C  12 

2  Hartshome 

E  12 

1  Caddo . F  10 

1  Wyunewood 

E  8 

1  Wagoner..  C  12 
1  Chfckasha  I)  6 
1  Davis . E  8 

1  Alderson  .  E  11 

*  Pop.— Hunda. 

9  Claremore  B  11 
9  Pauls  Valley 

E  8 

8  Duncan  ...E  7 
8  Fort  Gibson 

C  12 

8  Atoka . F  10 

8  Tulsa . B  11 

7  Poteau....  D  13 
7  Chelsea... A  12 
7  Eufaula...D  11 
6  Marlow  ...K  7 
6  Ryan . F  7 

5  Marietta.. G  8 
5  Fairland..A  13 
5  Center.... E  9 
5  Durant. ...G  10 

5  Miami . A  13 

5  Minco . I)  7 

5  Muldrow  .  1)  13 

4  Cnecotah  .C  11 
4  Nowata... A  11 
4  S.  Canadian 

D  11 

4  Afton . A  13 

4  Webbers 

Falls. .C  12 
4  Tallhina  ..E  12 

3  Cameron.. D  13 

3  Cale . G  10 

3  Berwyn. ..F  8 
3  Savanna  ..Ell 
3  WIster  ....E  13 
3  Sallisaw...D  18 
3  Oologah...B  11 
3  Pryor  Creek 

B  12 

3  Tushka- 

liomma..E  12 

2  Dougherty  F  9 
2  Bokoshe  ._D  13 

2  Calvin . E  10 

2  Enterprise  D 12 
2  Lebanon  ..G  9 
2  Thachervllle 

G  8 

2  Adair . B  12 

2  Oakland  ..F  9 
2  Okmulgee. C  11 
2  Rush  Springs 

2  Bartellsville 

A  11 

2  Blue  Jacket 

A  12 

1  Terrall _ G  7 

1  Sapulpa  . ..C  10 
1  Wyandotte 

A  13 

*  Pop.  Mtlmttod. 


* 
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KANSAS 


Land  area, 

81,700  sq.m. 
Water  area, 

380  sq.  in. 
Pop.  *95..  1,834,663 
Population,  1890. 
Male  ....752,112 
Female  .674,984 
Native  1,279,258 
Foreign.  147,833 
White.  1,376,558 
African  .49,710 

Chinese . 3 

Japanese _ 94 

Indian  .  .786 


COUNTIES. 

Allen . N  6 

Anderson.... N  5 
Atehison  .  .  N  2 

Barber . G  7 

Barton . G  4 

Bourbon  ....  0  6 

Brown . M2 

Butler . K  6 

Chase . K  5 

Chautauqua.. L  7 
Cherokee  ....0  7 
Cheyenne.... A  2 

Clark . E  7 

Clay . T  3 

Cloud . 13 

Coffey . M  5 

Comanche  ..F  7 

Cowley . K  7 

Crawford _ O  6 

Decatur . D  2 

Dickinson  .  .1  4 
Doniphan . ...N  2 
Dougins  . . .  .  N  4 

Edwards . F  6 

Elk . L  7 

Ellis . F  4 

Ellsworth  . .  .H  4 

Finney . C  5 

Ford  . . E  6 

Franklin  .  .  N  5 

Geary . K  4 

Gove . C  4 

Graham . E  3 

Grant . B  6 

Gray . P6 

Greeley . A  4 

Greenwood .  L  6 
Hamilton  ....  A  5 

Harper . H  7 

Harvey . .1  5 

Haskell . c  6 

Hodgeman  E5 

Jackson . M3 

Jefferson  . . .  N  3 

Jewell  . H  2 

Johnson.  ..0  4 

Kearney . B  5 

Kingman  .  II 6 

Kiowa . F  6 

Labette  . N7 

Lane . D  5 

Leaven  worth  N  3 

Lincoln  . H3 

Linn  05 

Logan . B  4 

Lyon . L  5 

McPherson  .  .  .  I  5 

Marlon  . J  5 

Marshall.  .  K2 

Meade  . D7 

Miami . 0  4 

Mitchell.  H3 

Montgomery  M  7 
Morris  .  .  K  4 

dorton . A  7 

emaha . L  2 

Neosho . N  6 

Ness . E  4 

Norton . E  2 

Osage . M  4 

Osborne  .  G  3 

Ottawa . IS 

Pawnee  .  F  5 
Phillips 


N 


PottawatomleLS 

Pratt . G  6 

Itawllns  B2 

Reno . II  6 

Republic . 12 

Rice .  H  5 

Riley . K  3 

Rooks . F  3 

Rush . F  4 

Russell . G  4 

Saline . 14 

Scott . C  4 

Sedgwick . T  6 

Seward . .C  7 

Shawnee  M  3 

Sheridan . D  3 

Sherman  . . .  .A3 

Smith . G  2 

Stafford  .0  5 

Stanton  A  6 

Stevens . B  7 

Sumner . J  7 

Thomas . B  3 

Trego  . E  4 

Wabaunsee  _ .  L  4 

Wallace  . .  ..  A  4 

Washington.  J  2 

Wichita . It  4 

Wilson  . M  7 

Woodson  .... M  6 
Wyandotte  ..08 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  '95.  Thoua. 

41  Kansas  City 

O  3 

30  Topeka  .  M  4 
21  Wichita  . .  J  6 
21  Leavenworth 
N  3 

16  Atchison  .N  2 
11  Fort  Scott 

O  6 

10  Lawrence. N  4 
9  Pittsburg  ..0  7 
9  Hutchinson H  5 
8  Emporia  ...L5 
8  Parsons  . . .N  7 
7  Ottawa  .  N  l 
7  Arkansas  City 

6  Salina  j  4 
6  Argentine. .()  8 

5  Newton _ J  6 

5  Winfield  ...K  7 


.0  6 
O  7 
.NH 


Pop.  ’96.— lions. 

5  J  unction  City 

4  Osage  City  M  4 
4  Wellington.  J  7 
4  Independence 
M  7 

4  Chanute  ...M6 

4  Eldorado  .  K  6 

3  Abilene . J  4 

3  Olathe  .  ...04 
3  Coffeyvllle  M  8 
3  Holton  M2 
3  Hiawatha  .  M  2 
3  Concordia  .18 
8  McPherson  I  5 
3  Manhattan. K  8 
3  I'aola  .0  4 
3  Clay  Center  J  3 

3  Holton . M  3 

3  Girard  ... 

5  Galena . . 

3  Chetopa  . 

3  Weir  u  < 

3  OsawatomleN  5 
2  Oswego.  ...N  7 
2  BurlingaineM  4 
2  Beloit  H  3 
2  Croat  Bend  G  5 
2  Kingman  .116 
2  Eureka.  .  L6 
2  Burlington  M  5 
2  Council 

Grove.  K  4 

2  Garnett _ N  5 

2  Columbus  O  7 
2  Cherry  Vale  M  7 
2  Marion  ...  JS 

2  Seneca  M  2 
2  Marysville  .K  2 
2  Larned  .  .  F  5 

2  Dodge  City  K  6 
2  Minneapolis  I  3 

2  Iola . N  6 

2  Nickerson  H  5 
2  Sterling.  H  5 
2  Neodesha  M  7 
2  Fredonla  .  M  7 
2  Yates  Center 
M  6 

2  Baxter 
Springs 
1  Caldwell . . 

1  Belleville  . 

1  Anthony.. 

1  Lyons. ...  it  ft 
1  Wasliingt  onJ  2 
1  Ellsworth  .11  I 
1  Wamego  . .  L  3 

1  Harper _ H  7 

l  Scranton  M  i 
1  Garden  City 


.O  7 


.  1  2 

II  7 


J  5 


1  Peabody. 

1  Lansing  . .  O  3 

1  Pratt . (4  6 

1  S.’ibetha  \1  2 
1  Humboldt  .N  6 
l  Herlngton.  J  I 
1  Augusta  ...J  6 
l  Florence. ..  K  5 
1  ValleyFallsM  3 

1  Erie . N  6 

1  St.  Marys  .  L  3 
1  Clyde . J  2 

l  La  Cygne  .0  5 

1  Ellis . E  4 

I  Lincoln  ...  II  3 
1  St.  Paul  ...N  7 
1  Medicine 

Lodge.  G  7 
1  Cherokee  0  7 
1  Halstead  . .  J  6 
1  Frankfort  1.2 
1  Howard... .  L  7 
1  Oberlin  _...C2 
1  Strong  ....  K  5 

1  Sedan . L  7 

1  Lfndsborg. .  I  5 

1  Russell . G4 

1  Caney . M  7 

1  Baldwin  .  ..N  4 
1  BlueRapidsK  2 
1  Osborne  .  .68 
l  Pleasanton  O  5 
1  Goodland.A  3 

1  Hays . F  4 

1  Alma _  L  4 

1  PhillipsburgF2 

Pop.  ’95.— Hunds. 

9  Frontenac  O  6 
9  Enterprise.  .J  4 

9  Norton . E  2 

9  Downs . II  3 

9  Lyndon  ...  M  4 
9  Greenleaf . .K  2 
9  Hanover  ...K2 
9  CawkerCItyH  3 
9  Cimarron  .  D  6 

9  Kiowa _ H  8 

9  Litchfield  .  O  7 
9  Mound  CltyO  5 
9  Stockton.  ,.F3 
9  Ness  City  ..E  5 

9  St.  John _ G  6 

8  Carbondalo  M  4 
8  Solomon  . . .  J  4 
8  Mankato  . .  H  2 
8  Elk  City..  . M 7 
8  Oskaloosa..N  3 
8  Kinsley  . . .  F  6 
8  Cottonwood 

Falls  K  5 
8  Wilson  . .  II  4 
8  Smith  Center 
G  2 

8  Louisburg  .0  4 
7  Saxman  . .  H  5 

7  Troy . N2 

7  Mul vane  .. .  J  7 

7  Jewell . II  2 

7  McCune. .  N  7 
7  White  Cloud 
N  1 

7  Burrton  ....  16 
7  Watliena. .  O  2 
7  BlueMoundOS 
I  Klrwin  ....  F  2 
7  Ellin  wood.  G  5 
7  Conway 

Springs  .  .  .  I  7 
i  TonganoxleN  3 
7  Nortonvllle  N  3 

7  Oxford . J  7 

7  Belle  PlalneJ  7 

7  Scandla . 12 

7  Sedgwick. .  J  6 

6  Beattie . L  2 

6  Axtcll . L  2 

6  Oucnemo..  M  4 
6  Cedarvale. .  K  7 
6  Stafford. .  6  6 
•;  Hope  j  4 
6  Longton ....  L  7 
6  Madison  ...  I.  5 

6  Clifton . .J  2 

6  Eudora.  . .N  4 
6  Grenola . . . .  L  7 
6  Neosho  Falls 
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76,840  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

670  sq.  m. 

Pod . 1,058,910 

Male  ....572,834 
Female  .4S6.0S6 
Native..  856,368 
Foreign. 202,542 
White.  1,046.888 
African.  .8,913 
Chinese ....  214 
Japanese  . 
Indian  ....2,89: 

COUNTIES. 

Adams . M  8 


Antelope  . 

-.M  4 

Banner _ 

..B  6 

Blaine . 

...J  5 

Boone  .... 

..M  5 

Boxbutte  . 

...C  4 

Boyd . 

..L  3 

Brown . 

...J  4 

Buffalo  ... 

-K  7 

Burt . 

--Q5 

Butler.  ... 

..06 

Cedar  . 

..03 

Chase .... 

..F  7 

Cherry .... 

.  G  4 

Cheyenne . 

-.C  6 

Clay . 

..N  8 

Colfax .... 

..05 

Cuming . . . 

,.P  5 

Custer.... 

-J  6 

Dakota . 

..P  4 

Dawes .... 

..  C  3 

Dawson  ... 

..  J  7 

Deuel . 

..E5 

Dodge .... 

.  P5 

Douglas.... 

-Q6 

Dundy . 

.. F  8 

Fillmore... 

-,N  8 

Franklin  .. 

.  L8 

Frontier... 

..17 

Furnas  .... 

.  J8 

Gage . 

--P  8 

Garfield.... 

..L  5 

Gosper . 

..J  8 

Grant  . 

.  .F  5 

Greeley .... 

..L5 

Hall . 

..L7 

Hamilton.. 

-M  7 

Harlan . 

.K  8 

Hayes . 

.G  8 

Hitchcock. 

.G  8 

Holt . 

,.L4 

Hooker  .... 

-G  5 

Howard... . 

.L  6 

Jefferson  .. 

.08 

Johnson ... 

-Q  8 

Kearney ... 

.L  7 

Keith . 

.F6 

Keyapaha . . 

--J  3 

Kimball.... 

.B  6 

Knox . 

,N  3 

Lancaster.. 

.P  7 

Lincoln . 

.H  7 

Logan  . 

.15 

Loup . 

.K  5 

McPherson 

-G  5 

Madison  . . . 

-N  5 

Merrick _ 

_M  6 

Nance . 

.N  6 

Nemaha _ 

.R  8 

Nuckolls  ... 

-M  8 

Omaha  Re¬ 
serve..?  4 

Otoe . Q  7 

Pawnee . Q  8 

Perkins . F  7 

Phelps . K  7 

Pierce . N  4 

Platte . N  5 

Polk . N  6 

Redwlllow _ 1 8 

Richardson.. R  8 

Rock . K  4 

Saline . O  7 

Sarpy . Q6 

Saunders . P  6 

Scotts  Bluff.. B  5 

Seward . 0  7 

Sheridan . E  3 

Sherman  ....  K  6 

Sioux . B  4 

Stanton . O  5 

Thayer . N  8 

Thomas . H  5 

Thurston  ....P  4 

Valley . L  5 

Washington  .Q  6 

Wayne . O  4 

Webster . L  8 

Wheeler . L  5 

Winnebago 

Reserve.. P  4 
York . N  7 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

140  Omaha... R  6 
55  Lincoln  ...P  7 
14  Beatrice...P 8 
14  Hastings. .M  7 
11  Nebraska 

City..  R  7 
8  Plattsmouth 

R  7 

8  Kearney  ...K  7 
8  S.  Omaha.. 06 
8  Grand  Island 
M  7 

7  Fremont.. .Q 6 

3  York . N7 

3  Columbus.. O  6 
3  N.  Platte... H  6 
3  Norfolk. ...05 
3  Falrbury...O  8 
3  Holdrege  ..K  8 
2  Wymore  ...P  8 
2  McCook  ...H  8 

2  Crete . P  7 

2  Schuyler ...P 6 

2  Seward _ 0  7 

2  Falls  City.  R  8 
2  Blair . Q5 


Pop.— Thousands. 

2  David  CIty.O  6 

2  Wahoo . P  6 

2  Chadron  ...D  3 
2  Aurora  .._.N  7 
2  W.  Point... P  5 
2  Red  Cloud  .L  8 
2  Tecumseh  .Q  8 
2  Broken  Bow 
J  6 

2  Superior. ..N  9 
2  Ashland...  0  6 
2  Geneva  ....N  8 
2  Pawnee  City 

2  Sutton  ....  $7 
2  Auburn  .... R 8 
2  Hebron  _.__N  8 
1  Lexington  .J  7 
1  Mlnden  ....L  8 
1  Central  City 

N  6 

1  Stromsburg 

N  6 

1  Weeping 

Water..  Q  7 

1  Friend . 0  7 

1  St.  Paul  . . .  M  (i 
1  Tekamah  _.Q5 

1  Sidney . I>  6 

1  Fairfield... M  8 
1  North  Bend 

P  6 

1  O’Neill  ....  L  4 

1  Wilber . P  8 

1  Neligh . N  4 

1  Ord . K  5 

1  Gibbon . L  7 

1  Wayne . P  4 

1  Humboldt.  It  8 

1  Edgar . N  8 

1  Harvard  ...M  7 
1  Fairmont.. N  7 

1  Ponca . P  4 

1  Brownvllle  R8 
1  Fullerton.. M  6 
1  Blue  Springs 
P  8 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Osceola  ....N  6 
9  Madison  ...N  5 
9  Albion  ____M  5 

9  Nelson . M  8 

9  Sterling.... 6 8 

9  Alma . K  8 

9  Odell  . P  8 

9  Valentine. .H  3 
9  Stanton  ....0  5 
8  Alliance  ...D  4 
8  Creighton  .  N  4 
8  Orleans  ....K  8 
8  Oakland ...  Q5 
8  Blue  Hill  ,.M8 

8  Genoa _ N  6 

8  Itulo . S  8 

8  Beaver  City  .J  8 

8  Exeter . 0  7 

8  DeWItt . P  8 

7  Arapahoe  ..J 8 
7  Ainsworth  .J  4 
7  Grafton  ...N  7 
7  Syracuse... 0  7 
7  Shelton  ....L  7 
7  Atkinson  ..K  4 
7  Humphrey. O  5 
7  Table  Rock  Q  8 
7  Loup  Clty.K  6 
7  Hooper  ....0  5 
7  Scribner  ...P  5 
7  Louisville.. Q 7 
6  Niobrara  ..M  3 
6  Oakdale. ...N  5 
6  Ravenna... K 7 

6  Peru . It  8 

6  Ulysses  ....0  6 
6  Rising  City  O  6 
6  Wisner  ....  P 5 
6  Springfield. 0  6 
6  Papillion.._Q6 
6  Decatur....0  5 
6  Indianola...  I  8 
6  Crawford  ..C  3 
6  University  pi. 

6  Pierce . o  4 

6  Long  Plne..J  4 
6  Franklin  ...L  8 
6  Milford  ....0  7 

Lyons . P5 

5  Cozad . J  7 

5  Dorchester  0  7 

5  Tobias . 0  8 

5  Gothenburg  I  7 
5  Nemaha  City 
It  8 

5  Juniata.... M  7 
5  Alexandria  O  8 
5  Valparaiso.?  6 
5  Davenport. N  8 
5  Silver  CreekN6 

5  Clarks . N  6 

5  Cambridge  .1  8 

5  Dakota . Q  4 

5  Cortland  ..  P  8 

5  Salem . R8 

5  Greenwood 

W  10 
5  Ogallala  ...  F  6 
5  Greeley  ..  ._L  6 
5  Palmyra  ...Q  7 
5  Cedar  Rapids 
M  6 

5  Rushvllle  ..E  3 
5  Raymond  ..P  7 
5  Wood  Itlver 

L  7 

5  Bennett ...  P  7 

5  Liberty . P8 

5  Utica . O  7 

5  Bloomington 
K  9 

5  Culbertson  H  8 
5  Carleton  ...N  8 
4  Doniphan  ..L  7 
4  Bradshaw.  N  7 
4  Hampton  __N  7 
4  Arcadia...  K  6 
4  Chapman.. M  7 

4  Pender . P  4 

4  Talmage...R  7 

4  Oxford . J  8 

4  Republican 

Clty..K  9 

4  Scotia . L  6 

4  Overton.... J  7 
4  Bellwood  ..O  6 
4  Arlington  .  Q  6 
4  Dunbar  ...  R  7 

4  Ithaca . P  6 

4  StaplehurstO  7 

‘  Chester N  9 

Stella . R  8 

4  Western  ...O  8 
Beaver 
Cro88ing..O  7 
ClayCenterM  8 
Rlverton._.L  8 

Dublin . M  5 

Bellevue  ..  R  6 
N.  Loup  ...  L  6 
Steelburg..P  9 
Burwell  __.K  5 

Curtis . 17 

HaySpring8D  3 

Valley . Q  6 

Plalnvlew  .N  4 
Randolph.  .0  4 
4  El  wood  ....J  7 
4  Ohlowa  ,...Q8 

4  Brady . 16 

4  Belvwere..O  8 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Land  area, 

76,850  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

800  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ’95...  880,975 
Male  ....179,384 
Female.  151,591 
Native.. 244, 891 
Foreign .  86,084 


COUNTIES. 


Armstrong 

.D  7 

Aurora . 

.F  12 

Beadle . 

.E  13 

Bonhomme 

.H  14 

Boreman... 

.B  8 

Brookings . 

.E  16 

Brown . 

.B  13 

Brule . 

.F  11 

Buffalo . 

.E  11 

Butte . 

.D  2 

Campbell... 

.B  9 

Charles  Mix.G  12 

Chotcau  ... 

.C  4 

Clark . 

D  14 

Clay . 

.H  16 

Codington  . 

.D  15 

Custer . 

F  2 

Davison  .... 

.  F13 

Day . 

.  C14 

Delano . 

D  4 

Deuel . 

.D  16 

Dewey . 

.C  8 

Douglas.... 

.G  13 

Edmunds  .. 

.Cll 

.B  2 

Fall  River  . 

.G  2 

Faulk . 

.Cll 

Grant . 

.C  16 

Gregory  ... 

.Gil 

Hamlin  .... 

.D  15 

.E  11 

Hanson  .... 

-F  14 

Harding .... 

B  2 

Hughes .... 

.E  9 

Hutchinson  G  14 

Hyde . 

.D  11 

Jackson  ... 

.F  6 

Jerauld  .... 

.E  12 

Kingsbury . 

.E  15 

Lake . 

.F  15 

Lawrence .. 

.E  2 

Lincoln  .... 

-G  16 

Lugenbeel . 

.G  6 

Lyman . 

.F  11 

McCook.... 

-F  15 

McPherson 

.B  11 

Marshall ... 

B  14 

Martin . 

.B  4 

Meade . 

.E  3 

M^yer . 

.G  8 

Miner . 

.E  14 

Minnehaha 

.F  16 

Moody . 

.E  16 

Nowlin . 

.E  6 

Pennington. F  8 

Potter . 

.C  10 

Pratt . 

.F  8 

Presho . 

.F  9 

Rinehart ... 

.C  5 

Roberts  .... 

B  16 

Sanborn  .... 

.  F13 

Schnasse  . . 

.C  6 

Scobey . 

.D  4 

Shannon  ... 

.G  4 

Spink . 

.D  13 

Stanley . 

.E  8 

Sterling.... 

.D  6 

Sully . 

.D  9 

Todd . 

.G  12 

Tripp . 

.G  9 

Turner . 

.G  15 

.H  16 

Wagner  .... 

.B  5 

Walworth.. 

.C  9 

Washa- 

baugh. 

.G  6 

Washington  G  4 

Yankton... 

.11  15 

Ziebach  .... 

E  5 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thouiand«. 

9  Sioux  Falls 

F  16 

4  Lead . E  2 

4  DeadwoodE  2 
4  Yankton.. H  15 
3  Aberdeen  .C  12 

8  Watertown 

D  15 

3  Mitchell..  F  13 

9  Huron  ....  E  18 
2  Madison  ..E  16 
2  Rapid  City  E  8 


Pop.— Thouiand«. 

2  Pierre . E  9 

2  Vermillion 

H  16 

2  Brookings  E  16 
2  Hot  Springs 

G  4 

2  Canton. ...G  16 
1  Spearflsh..D  2 
1  Elk  Point. H  16 
1  Scotland  ..G  14 
1  Eureka.. ..B  10 

Pop.—  Hundreds. 

»  Del  RapIdsF  16 
)  Chamberlain 
F  11 

9  Mllbank...C  16 
9  Redfleld  ..D  13 
9  Parker... .G  15 
9  Tyndall.. .H  14 
8  Sturgis.... E  3 
8  Webster  ..C  14 
8  Custer  ...-F  2 
8  Centerville 

G  16 

8  Armour. ..G  13 
7  Flandreau  F  16 

1  BIgstone  .C  16 
6  AlexandrlaF  14 
6  Groton  ...  C  13 

6  Sslem _ F  15 

6  Bridgewater 

F 15 

6  Woonsocket 
E  13 

5  Terra vllle.E  2 

6  Central  Clt^  ^ 

5  Beresford.G  16 
5  De  Smet  ..E  14 
5  Britton  ...  B  14 
5  Menno  ....G  If 
5  Planklnton 

F  12 

5  Kimball... F  12 
5  Howard  ..  F  15 

5  Miller . E  11 

5  Clark . D  14 

5  Hill  City  ..F  2 
4  Faulkton..D  11 
4  Hurley  ...  G  15 
4  Ipswich  ...C  11 
4  Freeman. .G  15 
4  Bowdle.-.-C  10 
4  Esmond  ..  E  14 
4  Elkton  _...E  16 
4  Edgemont  G  2 
4  Aurora. ...E  16 
4  GettysburgD  10 
4  Lennox  ...G  16 
4  Garretson.F  17 
4  Lake  Preston 
-  E  15 
3  Valley  Springs 
E  17 

3  Silver  City  E  2 

3  Alpena _ E  13 

3  Alcester  ..H  16 

3  Tripp . G  14 

3  Ashton.... D  IS 
3  Highmore. D  11 

3  Volga . E  16 

3  Marlon C 15 

3  ManchesterEl4 
3  Fort  Pierre 

F  9 

3  Artesian  ..F  14 
3  Clearlake.  D  16 
3  Spencer  ...F 14 

3  Gary . D  17 

3  Jefferson  .H  16 

3  Blunt . E  10 

3  Belle  Fourche 
D  2 

3  St.  Lawrence 
F  12 

3  Wllmot  ...C  16 
3  Bryant  ....D  15 
3  W  aubay  . .  C  15 
3  SpringueldH  14 
3  Hartford..F  16 
3  Castlewood 

D  16 

3  Arlington  E  15 
3  Parkston..G  14 

2  Montrose  .F  15 
2  Doland....D  13 
2  Iroquois  ..E  14 

2  Bristol _ C  14 

2  Estelline..D  16 

1  Toronto  ..  D  16 

2  White  Lake 

F  12 

2  Andover  _.C  14 
2  Carthage.. E  14 

2  White . E  16 

2  Mallette  . .  C  13 
2  Frederick. B  13 
2  Mound  City 

B  9 

2  Minnesela._D2 

1  Gay ville  ..H  15 

2  Frankfort  D  13 
2  Center  Point 

G  15 

2  E.  Sioux 

Falls.. F  16 
2  Buffalo  GapF  3 
2  WUlow  Lake 
D  14 

2  Colman  ...F  16 
2  Pukwana.  F  11 
2  Langford  .  B  14 
1  Nortnville  C  12 

1  Conde . C  13 

1  Sis8eton...B  15 
1  Hermosa  .  F  3 
1  Mount 

Vernon .  F  13 

1  Volm . H  15 

1  Crook  City  E  2 
l  Harrold  ...E  10 
1  Bradley...  C  14 
1  Olivet  ....  G  14 
1  Winfred  ..E  IE 
1  Roscoe....  C  11 
lOelriches.G  3 
1  Running 

Water... H  14 
1  Letcher  ..  F  18 
1  Ree  Heights 

.  ^  E1* 
1  Rossweel .  F  14 
1  Wessington 

El 1 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 


Land  area, 

70.195  sq.  m. 

Water  area. 

600  sq.  tn. 

Pop . 1S2.719 

Male  ...  101.590 
Female  ..81,129 
Native..  101,258 
Foreign.. 81,461 
White...  182, 123 

African . 373 

Chinese . 28 

Japanese . 1 

Indian . 194 


COUNTIES. 


Allred . 

.D  2 

Barnes . 

.F  IS 

Benson _ 

.Dll 

Billings .... 

.F  2 

Bo  reman  . . 

.G  7 

Bottineau.. 

.B  8 

Bowman  ... 

G  2 

Burleigh  ... 

-F  8 

Cass . 

.  E  15 

Cavalier  ... 

.  B  12 

.G  12 

Dunn . . 

.  E  4 

Eddy . 

.D  11 

Emmons ... 

.G  9 

Foster - 

..E  12 

GranaForks  C  14 

Griggs - 

..E  13 

Hettinger . 

.G  4 

Kidder _ 

..F  10 

Lamoure . . . 

..G  12 

Logan  - 

..G  10 

McHenry . 

..C  8 

McIntosh. 

..G  10 

McKenzie . 

.D  2 

McLean. ... 

..D  8 

Mercer.... 

..E  6 

Morton  ... 

..F  7 

Nelson  .... 

.  D  13 

Oliver . 

..E  7 

Pembina .. 

..B  14 

Pierce . 

..C  9 

Ramsey ... 

..C  12 

Ransom... 

..G  14 

Richland.. 

..G  15 

Rolette  ... 

..B  10 

Sargent... 

..G  14 

..F  4 

Steele . 

..E  14 

Stutsman . 

..F  11 

Towner... 

..B  11 

Traill . 

..  E  15 

Wallace.  . 

..D  3 

Walsh _ 

..  C  14 

..C  6 

..D  10 

Williams  . 

..  B  2 

Unorganized 

Territory  .E  5 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop. -Thousands. 

6  Fargo.  ...F  16 
5  Grand  Forks 
D  15 

2  Jamestown 

F  12 

2  Bismarck  .F  8 
2  Grafton...C  15 
2  Wahpeton  G  16 
1  Mandan  ...F  8 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Lisbon  ...G14 
9  Dickiuson  F  4 
8  Devils  Lake 

C  12 

8  Casselton  .  F  15 
8  Ellendale  .H  12 
7  Hillsboro  .E  16 
7  Pembina  ..B  15 

7  Ma\  \  lile  ..E  15 

6  Minot . C 

6  New  Rock¬ 
ford..  Dll 
6  Larimorc  D  14 
5  Park  River  C  14 
5  Carrington E  11 
5  Bottineau. B  8 
5  St.  ThomasB  15 
5  Wheatland 

F  15 

5  Min  to . C  15 

5  Rugby . C  10 

4  Churchs 

Ferry..  C  11 
4  Ludden  ..  H  13 
4  Mlnnewaukon 
C  11 

4  Ft.  Buford  C  2 
4  Grandin.-.E  15 

4  Sims . F  7 

4  Oakes  ...  G  13 
4  Bathgate ..B  15 
4  Cooperstown 
E  13 

4  Portland  .  E  15 
4  HankinsonG  16 
3  Dawson... F  10 
3  Lidgerwood 

H  15 

3  Drayton  ..B  15 
3  Neche  ....  B  14 
3  Tower  City 

F  14 

3  La  Moure  .G  13 
3  Monango .  G  12 
3  Milton....  B  13 
3  Edgeley.-.G  12 
3  Williston  .C  2 
J  Langdon  ..B  13 
3  Reynolds  .  D  15 
3  Milnor  ,...G  14 
3  Gilby . C  14 

8  Buxton  ...D  15 
3  Ashley  .  HU 
3  Northwood 

D  14 

3  Caledonia  E  16 
3  Kindred..  F  15 
1  Hamilton.  B  15 

1  Hatton. ...D  15 
3  Rutland... H  14 

3  Rolla . B  11 

3  Willow  Citg 

2  Sanboia  ..F  13 
2  Conway  ...C  14 


co 


CJ 


CD 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

2  Pago . E  14 

2  St.  John..B  10 
2  Cavalier.. .B  14 
2  Ardoch ...  C  15 
2  Emerado..D15 
2  Edinburg  .C  14 
2  Inkster. ...C  14 
2Towner...C  9 
2  Auburn  ...B  15 
2  Walhalla  ..B  14 
2  Fort  Totten 

D  12 

2  Dazey . E  13 

2  Niagara... D  14 

2  Cando _ C  11 

2  Sterling... F  9 
2  Hunter... .E  15 
2  Thompson 

D  15 

2  Ar villa.... D  15 
2  Forman... G  14 
2  Buffalo.... F  14 
2  Tappen.... F  10 
2  Everest ...F  15 
2  Sykeston..E  11 
2  Gladstone. F  5 
2  Osnabrock^  ^ 

*2  Dunseith..B  9 
2  Winona. ..G  9 
2  Dwight  ...G  16 
2  Williamsport 
G  9 

2  Grand  Rapids 
G  13 

1  Mooreton.G  16 
1  Oriska  ....  F  14 
1  Sherbrooke 

E  14 

1  Glasston  ..B  15 

1  Steele . F  10 

l  Glen  UllinF  6 
1  Davenport 

F  15 

1  Fort  Steven- 
1  son..D  7 

*1  Mapleton  .F  15 
1  Woodbridge 

B  12 

1  Blanchard  E  15 
1  Valley  City 

F  14 

1  Manvel....  C  15 
1  Wyndmere 

G  15 

1  Harlem  ...G  14 
1  Leonard  ..F  15 
1  Oberon  ...D  11 
1  Durbin....  F  15 
1  Windsor  .F  12 
1  Havana  ...H  14 
1  Stanton  ...E  7 
1  Washburn  E  8 

1  Erie . .E  15 

1  Hickson  ..F  16 
1  Richardton 

F  5 

1  Spiritwood 

F  12 

1  Mapes . C  13 

1  Ransom... G  15 
1  Fort  Ransom 
G  14 

1  Bartlett...  C  13 
1  Menoken  .F  9 

1  Pisek . C  14 

1  FairmountG  16 
1  Arthur....  E  15 
1  Crystal ...  B  14 
1  Argusville  E  16 

1  Crary . C  12 

1  Forest  River 
C  14 

1  Hebron  ...F  6 
1  Christine. .F  16 
1  Eldridge  ..F  12 

1  Daily  _ F  14 

1  Olga . B  13 

1  Taylor. ...F  5 
1  Mekinock.D  15 
1  Bellmont  .D  16 
1  Cumings  ..E  15 
1  Englevale.G  14 
1  FortYatesH  8 
1  Sheyenne  .DU 
1  Buttzville.G  14 
1  Pingree ...  E  12 
1  Wild  Rlce.F  16 
1  Clifford  ..  E  15 

1  Knox . CIO 

1  Amenia  ...F  15 
1  Corinne  .  .E  13 

1  York . C  10 

1  Carlisle  ...B15 
1  Farmington 

G  16 

1  Kempton  .D  14 
1  Eckelson.  .F  13 
1  PetersburgC  14 

1  Aneta . D  14 

1  Coal  Harbor 

E  7 

1  Leeds . C  11 

1  Ojata . D 15 

1  Guelph. ...G  13 
1  Sanger  ....E  7 
1  De  LamereG  15 
1  Elliott  ...  G  14 
1  MontpelierF  12 
1  Walcott. ..F  16 

1  Ayr . E  14 

1  Winchester 

G  9 

1  S.  Heart... F  3 
1  Turtle  River 

C  15 

1  Kelso . E  15 

1  Tiffany  ..  .D  12 
1  StokesvilleB  14 
Bellield  ...F  3 
Crystal 
Springs. .F  U 
Laureat...B  10 
Mardell  ...E  14 
Adrian  ....F  13 
Hallson  ...B  14 
Horace....  F  16 
LordsburgB  9 
Larrabee..E  12 
Colgate  ..  E  14 
Jerusalem  D  12 
Napoleon.  G  10 
Geneseo  ..G  15 

Omio . G  9 

Villard  ....C  9 
De  Groat.  C  12 
Edmunds  .E  11 
Jollette  ...B  15 
McCanna  .D  14 
Absaraka  .F  14 
Norman. ..F  16 

Trysil . E  16 

Galesburg  E  15 
Beaulieu  ..B  U 
St.  Andrew 

C  15 

Antelope.. F  5 
Glascock.. F  9 
Russell. ...G  12 
HarnsburgD  IS 
Romfo  ....B  13 
LIvona....G  9 
Romness..D  13 
Youngstown 
Oil 

Acton . C  15 

Barnes  ....F  13 
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MONTANA 


Land  area, 

145,310  8(j.  in. 

Water  area, 

770  sq.  m. 

Pop . 132,159 

Male . 87.8S2 

Female  ..44,277 
Native  ..89,063 
Foreign..  43, 096 
White...  127,271 
African  ..  1,490 
Chinese  . .  2,532 

Japanese . 6 

Indian . 860 


COUNTIES. 

Beaverhead.  I  7 
Broadwater. G 10 

Carbon  . 1 15 

Cascade  ....  E  11 
Choteau  ....  C  14 
Crow  Reser- 


ration.. 

II  18 

Custer . 

H  22 

Dawson . 

E  22 

Deerlodge . . 

E  7 

Fergus . 

F  15 

Flathead.... 

C  5 

Gallatin  .... 

.  I  11 

Granite . 

G  7 

Jefferson  ... 
Lewis  and 

G  10 

Clarke 

.E  9 

Madison 

.1  10 

Meagher _ 

F  11 

Missoula.... 

E  4 

f*ark . 

H  12 

Ravalli . 

G  5 

Silverbow . . 

H  8 

Sweet  Grass  II 14 

Teton . 

.C  8 

Valley . 

.B  21 

Ycllowstom 

II  16 

CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands. 

18  Butte  ... .  11  9 
14  Helena  F  10 
12  Great  Falls 

Ell 

5  Missoula  F  6 
4  Anaconda  G  7 
3  Livingston  II 13 
2  Bozeman  .  H  12 
2  Kallspell  .  C  5 
2  Walkerville 

H  8 

2  Billings  .1117 
1  Marysville  F  9 
1  Deer  Lodge 


G  8 

1  Granite  .. . .G 7 
1  Nelhart  ..F  12 
1  Red  Lodge  J  15 
1  Gunderson 


H  9 

1  Philllpsburg 

G  7 

1  Dillon . I  8 

1  S.  Butte  .  .L  3 
1  Miles  City. G  22 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Boulder  G  9 
8  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  .G  12 
8  LcwfstownF  1 1 
7  Glendive.. E  21 
7  Virginia  City 

I  9 

7  Fort  Asslnni- 
bolne.-C  14 
6  Wlckes  ...G  9 
6  Fort  Benton 

D  13 

6  Columbia 

Falls  . C  5 
6  Fort  Keogh 

G  21 

6  Sandcoulee 

E  11 

6  Fort  Custer 

II  19 

5  Carroll  . .  G  8 
5  Townsend  G  II 
5  Barker  ....F  12 
5  Glasgow  ..C  20 
4  Elkhorn  ..G  10 
I  Malden  ... E  15 

4  Castle _ G  12 

4  E.  Helena. G  10 
4  Glendale  II  S 
4  GrantsdaleG  5 

1  Lima  . J  8 

3  BurlingtonH  8 
3  Thompsonl)  3 
3  Sun  River. E  10 
3  Forsyth... G  20 
3  Stevensville 

G  5 

3  Belgrade  .  H  II 
3  Cokedale  I  12 
3  Fort  ShawE  10 
3  Fort  Mis¬ 
soula. F  5 
3  Big  Timber 

II  14 

3  Libby . C  2 

2  Rumsey  ..G  7 
2  Choteau  . .  .1)  9 
2  Stillwater.  H  15 
2  Argenta  ...I  8 
2  Freuchtown 

E  5 

2  Drummond  F  7 
2  Pony . 1 10 


ILUtnu  3 


'“mm: 


S<J  BTi/er  Cr. 


'Galiatin 


\\ 

>#  § 


UiZcr 


>  "  .  ■/ 


Pop.  —  Hundreds. 

2  Sheridan  ..19 

;  Malta . C  18 

2  Rimini.. ..G  9 
2  Pioneer.. .G  7 
!  Corvallis. .G  6 
:  Bannack 

City.. I  7 
2  Cascade  . .  E  10 
!  Twin  Bridges 
I  9 

2  Jefferson  City 
J  5 
1  Radersburg 

G  11 

1  Melrose.. .H  8 
1  Three  Forks 

H  11 

1  Gardiner..  J  12 
1  Sliver  Bow 

II  8 
l  New  Chicago 
F  7 

1  Avon . G  8 

1  Elllston...G  8 
1  Rocker  . 

1  Belt . 

1  Stuart  .. 

1  Basin  .... 
l  Philbrook.F  14 
1  Divide  ....H  8 
1  Garrison.. G  8 
1  Wibaux... F  25 
1  \  ictor  ...  G  5 
l  Kibbey  ...  E  12 
1  Timberline  I  12 

1  Utica . F  IS 

1  Cable . G  7 

1  Noxon  ....  C  2 

1  Laurin . I  9 

1  Empire.... F  9 
1  Red  Bluff  .  1 10 

Ubet . F  14 

1  Florence..  F  5 
ewlon  ...D  25 

1  Ophir . F  8 

'  Martinsdale 

Cr  13 

Sil verst ar  II  9 

1  Craig _ F  10 

l  Bonner  ...  F  6 
l  Bynum  ...  D  9 
old  CrcekF  8 
1  Warm  Springs 
G  8 
1  Race  TrackG  8 
1  J  unction..  G  18 
1  Hunters  Hot 
Springs  .  .11  13 

1  Birney _ I  21 

1  Diamond. 

City„G  11 
Arlee  .....  K  5 

Ennis . I  10 

Dupuyer  .  C  9 
Trout  Creek 

I)  2 

Willow  Creek 
H  10 

Adobetown 

I  10 

High  wood  E  12 

Chico . 1 12 

Elk  Park  .  II  9 
Fort  Maginnis 
E  16 

Park  City  .  H  16 
Rosebud  . .  G  21 

Cooke  _ .1  14 

Canyon  Ferrv 
F  10 

Corbin....  G  9 
Helmvflle.F  7 
Augusta.  E  8 
BearmouthF  7 
Ravalli.  K  5 
Red  Rock  J  8 
Bedford 
Bonita....  F 

Silver . F  9 

Clancey...  G  10 
Hatha  way.  G  21 
Lincoln...  F  8 
Muddy. ...  II  20 
niaki'ley  H  19 
Fort  Logan 

F  11 

Melville...  H  14 
Washington 
Gulch.. F  8 

Feeley _ H  8 

Grass  Valley 

F  5 

Piegan.. 
Toston.. 
Judith... 
Martina. 
Sheldon 
Whites 
St.  lgnatiu: 

E  5 

Oka . G  14 

Gloster..  .  F  9 
Forest  City  F  3 
Rohner....E  9 
Dearborn. E  9 
Canton.  ...G  11 

Lyon  . J  it) 

Grassrange 

F  16 

Cold  Spring 

II  10 

Christina..  E  15 

A  lzada . I  25 

Puller  Springs 
I  9 

Merino. 
Ekalaka 
Meadow 
Creek 
Laurel  .... 
Canyon 
Creek. 
Alpine. ... 
Barott 


1  11 


9 

.  G  11 
.  I)  14 
.  E  4 
C  5 
G  11 


1  14 
II  24 


F  9 
F  16 
G  16 
Musselshell 

G  17 

Clyde  Park 

H  13 

Bran  den- 

berg.  H  21 
Alhambra.  G  10 

Fridley _ I  12 

Corn . E  12 


UpP&lOrj- 


L 
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Statute  Miles,  4 1—1  "Inch. 


Kilometres,  66  —  1  Inch. 


Bui  McNally  &  Oo.'|  N.w  11  x  14  Map  of  Idah 
Oopxrl*hv.  1895,  by  hud.  McNally  *  Co. 
Copyright,  1898.  Uy  &ud,  McNally  h  Co. 
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2  Mount  Idaho 
C  7 

2  Camas....  K  10 
2  Albion.  ..  H  14 
2  PlacervllleD  11 
2  Beaver  ...  K  10 
2  Bonanza..  E  10 
1  Oakley....  H  14 
1  St.Charles  M  14 
1  Oneida  ...  K  13 
1  Middleton  B  II 
1  Preston. ..  L  14 
1  Warren...  D  8 
1  Houston..  H  11 
1  Atlanta...  E  11 
1  Soldier  ...  F  12 
1  Samaria... K  14 
1  Weston  ..  K  14 
1  Junction..  I  9 
1  Ploneerville 

Dll 

1  Cottonwood 

O  6 

1  American. 

Fails..  J  13 
1  Cameron .  B  5 
1  Vanwyck.  D  9 
1  Banner....  D  11 
1  Centerville 

D  11 

1  Bruneau 

Valley.. D  13 
1  Cornwall  . A  5 
1  Horse  Shoe 
Bend..C  11 
1  Connell 

Valley. _C  9 
1  Osburn  . . .  C  4 
1  Garden  Val¬ 
ley.  .D  10 

1  Malta . I  14 

1  Indian  Valley 
C  9 

L  Mink  Creek 

L  14 

L  Hot  Spring 

D  13 

l  Nlcholla...  1 10 
l  Shelley  ...  L  12 
Falks  Store 

B  11 

Swan  Lake 

K  14 

Carrlboo..M  12 
Shoup  ....  F  8 

Almo . H  14 

Bloomington 
M  14 

Clifton _ K  14 

Glbbonsvllle 
G  8 

Sublett ....  1 14 

Elba . H  14 

Rocky  BarE  11 
Labelle  ...  L  11 
Market  Lake 
K  11 

Battle  Creek 

L  14 

Lemhi  Agency 
H  9 

Parma . B  11 

Rockland.  J  14 

Delta . C  3 

Gray . M  12 

Saw  Tooth  F  11 
Rockville  A  12 
Three  Creek 

E  14 

Keutervllle 

Dingle....  M  14 
Rock  Creek 

G  14 

Viola . A  5 

Bliss . F  13 

Freedom .  C  7 
Liberty. ...L  14 
Oreana....  C  12 

Rustic . B  6 

Kingston. .C  4 
McCammon 

Middle  Val-  13 
ley.  B  10 

Waha . B  6 

Ovid . M  14 

Gentile 

Valley.. L  14 

Star . C  11 

Arco . Ill 

Basin . H  14 

Carey . H  12 

Conant....  1 14 

Ola . C  10 

Mayfield..  D  12 
Jessie  ...  H  14 
Bridge  ....  1 14 
Ross  Fork  K  12 

Corral . F  12 

Antelope  ..I  II 
Washoe  ..  A  10 


IDAHO 


Land  area, 

84,290  sq.  m 
Water  area, 

510  sq.  m 

Pod . 84,38 

Male . £1,29 

Female. .  33,09 
Native...  66,92 
Foreign..  I7,45i 
White....  82,01 1 

African . 20 

Chinese  ..  2,00 
Indian . 15* 


COUNTIES. 

Ada . c  1J 

Bannock  ...  L  11 
Bear  Lake..M  U 
Bingham  ...  L  11 

Blaine . H  11 

Boise . D  1( 

Canyon . B  11 

Cassia . Gil 

Custer . G  1C 

Elmore . D  IS 

Fremont....  K  11 

Idaho . D  6 

Kootenai.... B  3 

Latah . B  5 

Lemhi . H  9 

Lincoln . G  13 

NezPerces.-B  6 

Oneida . K  14 

Owyhee . C  13 

Shoshone.. _D  5 
Washington  B  9 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousinds. 

2  Boise . C  11 

2  Pocatello.  K  13 
l  Montpelier 

M  14 

1  Murray..  D  3 
1  Moscow... A  5 

1  Halley . G  12 

1  Shoshone.  G  13 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Idaho  Falls 

K  12 

9  Welser....  A  10 

9  Paris . M  14 

9  Bellevue  ..G  12 
9  Wallace..  D  4 
8  Lewiston.  A  6 
8  Wardner..  C  3 
8  Caldwell..  B  11 
7  Malad  CltyK  14 
6  Burke  ....  D  3 
6  Salmon  City 

5  Grangevllle 

D  7 

5  Blackfoot.K  12 
5  Franklin..  L  14 
5  Cceur  d’  Alene 

5  Ketchum.  G  11 
4  Soda  Springs 
M  13 

4  Silver  City  B  12 
4  Malian.... D  4 
4  Idaho  City  Dll 
4  Payette. . .  B  10 
4  Challis....  G  10 
3  Nampa.  ..  B  11 
3  Glenns  Ferpr  ^ 

3  Salubria_..B  9 
3  Genesee... B  5 
3  Clayton...  G  10 
3  Wllford...  L  11 
2  Oxford  .. .K  14 
2  Mountain 

Home..E  12 
2  Rath  drum  A  3 

2  Custer . F  10 

2  Juliaetta  .  B  5 
2  Georgetown 

M  14 

2  Bay  Horse  G 10 
2  Crawford.  C  10 
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WYOMING 


»J  UOJJ 


men, 

97,575  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

315  sq.  m. 

Pop . 60,705 

Male . 39,343 

Female  ..21,362 
Native... 45, 792 
Foreign.. 14, 913 
White.... 59, 275 

African . 922 

Chinese . 465 

Indian . 43 


Albany . G  12 

Bighorn . B  6 

Carbon . G  10 

Converse  ...D  13 

Crook . A  13 

Fremont.... D  6 
Johnson  ....B  10 

Laramie . G  14 

Natrona . D  10 

Sheridan  .  ..A  9 
Sweetwater.  G  6 

Uinta . E  2 

Weston . C  13 

Yellowstone 
Nat’l  Park.B  2 


Pop.— Thousands. 

12  Cheyenne  H 14 
6  Laramie  ..H  12 
3  Rock  Springs 

2  Rawlins... G  9 
2  Evanston  .H  2 
2  Newcastle.C  15 
1  Carbon.. ..G  11 
1  Buffalo. ...B  10 


I  Pop.— Hundreds. 

I  7  Fort  Laramie 
I  „  „  F  15 

I  7  Green  River 
I  H  5 

I  6FortRu8sell 

v  H 14 
I  5  Casper L  _E  11 
I  5  Lander. ...E  6 
I  5  Sundance  .B  15 
I  5  Glenrock._E  12 
I  5  Douglas... E  13 

I  5  Almy . H  2 

3  Cambria... C  15 
3FortBridger 

3  Fort  McKin¬ 
ney.. B  10 
3  Sheridan. .A  9 
3  Saratoga..  H  10 

8  Hanna . G  10 

i  3  Dana . g  10 

3  Lusk . E  15 

2  Big  Horn  .  A  10 
2  Fort  Washa¬ 
kie.  .E  5 
2  Atlantic  Clrp 

2  Plnebluff .  H  16 
1  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  A  2 
1  Red  Canon  H  2 
1  Tie  Siding  H  12 
1  Beulah.... A  15 
1  Ferris....  F  10 

1  Dixon . H  9 

1  Cokeville..F  2 
1  Manville  ._E  14 
1  Medicine 

Bow..G  11 
1  Rockcreek 
,  _  G  12 

1  Powder  River 
.  ^  C  11 

1  Uva . F  14 

1  Dayton. ...A  9 
1  Piedmont. H  2 
1  Bessemer  .E  11 
1  Meeteetse.B  5 

1  Afton . E  2 

1  Hilliard.  ..H  2 
1  Chugwater 
„  „  G  14 

1  Embar . C  6 

1  Hat  Creek. E  15 
1  Shoshone 
Agency.. E  5 

Inez . E  12 

Sherman..  H  13 
Lagrange  .G  15 
South  Pass 
„  Clty..F  6 
Trabing.  ..B  U 
Egbert ...  H  15 
Hams  Fork 
w.  G  3 

Miners  De- 
_  light. .F  6 

Percy . G  11 

Rongis  ____F  8 
Eothen  ...A  15 
Lost  Cabin  D  3 
Sulphur... H  8 
Almond  ..  G  6 
Baggs . H  8 

Granger... G  4 
Raw  Hide 
_  Butte.  E  14 
Wyomlng.H  12 
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ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


UTAH 


Land  area, 

82,190  sq.  m. 

Water  area. 

2,780  sq.  in. 

Pop.  '95,  217,324 

Male _ 126,808 

Female  .120,521 
Native  ..194  825 
Foreign.  52.499 
White... 245,985 
Colored  ...  571 
Chinese  ....768 


COUNTIES. 

Beaver . I  2 

Boxelder _ B  2 

Cache _ B  5 

Carbon . F  7 

Davis. . D  5 

Emery . G  7 

Garfield . J  5 

Grand . B  9 

Iron . J  2 

Juab . F  2 

Kane . K  4 

Millard . G  2 

Morgan . C  5 

Piute . I  4 

Rich . B  6 

Salt  Lake...D  5 

San  Juan  ... J  9 

Sanpete . G  5 

Sevier . H  5 

Summit . D  7 

Tooele . _E  2 

Uinta . E  9 

Utah . E  5 

Wasatch  .  ...E  7 

Washington  K  1 

Wayne . I  6 

Weber . C  5 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands. 


48  Salt  Lake 

City  D  4 
16  Ogden  ...C  5 
6  Provo  City 


E 

5  Logan  ....  B 
4  ParkCItv  .1) 
3  Springrflle 


5 

5 


3  Brigham  .  C  4 
3  Payson  ...E  5 
2  Mt.  Pleasant 

G  6 

2  Bountiful. I)  4 
2  Pleasant 

Grove.. E  5 
2  Spanish  Fork 


E  5 

2  Nephi . F  5 

2  Manti . G  5 

2  Richfield  II  4 
2  Kaysville.I)  4 
2  Eureka  .  F  4 
2  neber  ...  F:  6 
2  Coalville  .  D  5 
1  Spring  City 

G  6 

1  Cedar  City.  J  2 
1  Monroe  .H  4 
1  St.  George K  1 
1  Beaver  ....  I  3 
1  Smithfleld  B  5 
1  Lehi  City  E  5 
1  Tooele  D  1 
1  Farmington 

I)  4 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Richmond  B  5 
8  Fairview..F  6 
8  Plain  CIty.C  4 
8  Salem  ....  F  5 

7  Sandy . D  5 

7  American 

Fork  E  5 
7  Huntsville  C  5 
7  Ephraim..  G  5 
7  Fountain 

Green  .  F  5 
6  Midway. . .  E  5 
6  Santaquin.F  5 

6  Salina . H  5 

5  Gunnison. G  5 
5  Bingham 

Canyon. E  4 
5  Grantsville 

D  4 

5  Fillmore  .  II  4 
5  Parowan  ..J  3 
5  Huntington 

G  7 

5  Escalante  .  J  5 
5  Willard  ..  C  5 
5  Bear  River 

Clty..B  4 
4  Holden  ...G  4 
4  Panguitch  J  4 
4  Alpine  .  ...E  5 
4  X.  Ogden  .C  5 

4  Kanab _ K  3 

4  Meadow  .  .H  4 
4  Wells  ville.B  5 
4  Toquerville 

K  2 

3  Henefer  ..  D  5 
3  Layton  ...  C  i 
3  Providence 

B  5 

3  Minersville  I  2 

3  Moab . H  10 

3  Morgan... D  5 


Longitude  West  from  Greenwich. 


Paris  ©‘ 


Mftlad  Clt; 


Statute  Miles,  32=1  Inch, 


Nupher 
)  Coke' 


Kilometre'S,  5  I  •=  1  Inch, 


Franklin 


rs.  J  Sno  wiHtf" 

.  >Kelton  CURLE ft  VALLEY 


IVashal  iV  3«g  jX 
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« 
Cacht 
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^.Tti teller  ?  C  T, 
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■01)1011  1 


' Paradise 
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Dolpiii.s 
:-a  I-  ¥ 


If,  7 


rlgham’, 

717.  A' 


'Carter 


Almy^  j 
Evanston 


W  °  W' 
‘\lIorrisV<^2tuK 
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Creak 


^Emory 


i'ANTOtOM 


mmmMm 

*\ibmpk./&£s 

W7 


Pc»  ' 


ranY"E^ 

JOOELe  VALtfb 
p  7 /Tooele 


to  Oakley  *  "Mt;, 


Pt^Agassiz^iP1 

^.PtVa|bon 


9 %  ^Sulph) 
s  Spririi 


J^gh.mOi 


‘ \PLATE } 


Jensen < 


%/St.  John0/ 


Ran  died 


mUr1  s 

^iXVheuiC 


iSSSWS? 


>pS  nishd^o  r  kjjtei 


p  .  , 


Tintio 


Colton 


irriatoj 


iJjjM’tjN  e  b o  l  hi li  Top • 

A^N^MUburr,  , 

V  /^pFountai  nj  1 1 
Green  M  tji't 


I  Caatlc 
Scofield 


Alkali 


I^VVellington  j. 

ftJrassy' 


Spring] 


'•Leamington  Hill 


_Hiver 

J)esertt/ 


bJIviiimt 


M4hnti,i 

MorrtSon 


nBtledalei 


T~  Sterlijig.' 


Pavant 

Butte. 


Mt.  J 
Catharine 


houijjsons. 


WhitehouseO^ 


lurnt  Corral 


1  n\rafael 
VALSLEY 


Moab 


Smithy  Ranch' 


Thousand 

-  LaktnM  t. 


BelkrtapIVli^ 


’•nontjttwptf  ■ 


Miners  ville^ 


j/Myit; 


Sulphur  Spring 


Antelope 

Spring 


Trachyte  _ 


-/’rton  , 

=£r  v'ah','?^*3C 
Ffeaki 

Slss 


d//?  Mt. 

^JEJenore 


nhaeui 


^filers  *4-4 

v  mW , 

EllsyvrortlfiiT' 

.  f'mmk 


i  \  ,  < 

0,4,1,  Cily 

- 

^  H9nl>i 

1  rrxuUU  Volcanjcj 


Crcak^ 

)"witz 


j  JTaiiillin 
[Hawkins  / 
"RttK  / 


'  Yi>  xAjiHarl 
y  >  (Wolobi 


^ .. 
^JlirrisDUpfc^ 


fc>  ill.  Carmel  < 


7  V#  nTcRJU^ville  2^ 

W — iOk^irKin'  Jp 
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|avajo 


j, PLATEAU > 


■ B  a  n  2  8 
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Longitude  West  from 


Greenwich 


-Hundreds. 


Pop. 

3  Hyruin....B  5 

S  Sclpio . G  4 

3Kanosh...H  3 
3  Glenwood  H  5 
3  Lewiston  .  B  5 
3  Orangeville 

G  6 

3  CastledaleG  7 
3  Laketown  B  6 
3  Goshen  ...F  5 
3Corinne...B  4 
3  Virgin.  ..  K  2 
3  OrdervilleK  3 
3  Mammoth  F  4 
3  W.  Jordan  D  4 
8  Ferron..  .  G  7 
3  Taylorsville 

D  4 

3  Vernal....  E  10 
3  Elsinore  ..II  4 
3  Scofield... F  6 
2  Upton  ....D  6 
2  Paragonah  J  8 

2  Peoa . I)  6 

2  Kamas  ,_..D  6 
2  Wanship-.D  6 

2  Frisco . I  2 

2  Draper  .  ..E  5 
2  Stockton.. E  4 
2  Ashley  ....E  9 
2  Centerville 

D  5 

2  Alta  . I)  5 

1  Washington 

K  2 

2  Garden  City 

B  6 

2  Price . F  7 

2  Millville  ..  B  5 
2  Hyde  Park  B  5 
2  Colllnston  B  4 
2  Silver  City  F  4 
2  Milford  ...  I  2 
2  Mendon  . .  B  5 
2  Mayfield  ..G  5 
2  Redmond  II  5 
2  Newton  ..  B  5 
2  Paradise  ..B  5 

2  Loa  _ . I  5 

2  Hooper...  C  5 
2  Wallsburg  E  6 
2  Randolph  .B  6 
2  Terrace  ...C  2 
2  Kanarravllle 

J  2 

2  St.  John..  E  3 
2  Glendale  .  K  3 
1  Fairfield  .  E  4 
1  Rockville.lv  2 
I  K 00s harem 

I  r> 

1  Wales  ....  G  5 
l  Kelton  ..B  2 
1  Echo  City.  D  6 

1  .Juab . G  5 

1  Clarkston.B  4 
1  Park  Valiev 

B  2 

1  Joseph  ....H  4 
1  Deseret. ..G  3 

l  Uintah  ...C  5 
1  Pine  Valley 

K  1 

1  Eden . vC  5 

l  New  Har¬ 
mony.  K  2 
1  OakClty..G  I 
1  Charleston  E  6 
1  Thurber  ..I  5 
1  Indianola  .  F  6 

1  Ophir . E  4 

1  HoneyvilleB  4 
1  Slater8vllle 

C  4 

1  Sterling  .  G  5 
1  Rockport.I)  6 
I  W.  Portage 

B  4 

1  Woodruff. C  6 
1  Croydon  .  C  6 
1  Mt  Carmel 

Iv  3 

1  Marysvale  .1  4 

1  Pinto . J  1 

1  Promontory 

1  Greenville  .  I  3 
1  Vernon  ...E  4 
1  Junction  ..I  4 
1  Cannonville 

J  4 

1  Thistle  ...  F  6 
1  Herrlman  .E  4 

1  Oasis . G  3 

1  Tucker.... F  6 
1  Benjamin  .E  5 
1  Burrville  .  II  5 
I  Coyoto..  .15 
1  Grouse  Creek 
B  1 
1  Lake  Shore 

1  Ranch....  I?*B 
1  Argenta...D  5 
1  Chester  .  .  .G  5 
1  Garden  City 

li  6 

1  Fremont.  .  I  5 
1  Hebron  ...  J  1 
1  Ouray  . . . .  E  9 
White  Rocks 
E  9 

Benson  ...  B  5 
Weber....  C  5 
Portage  ..  B  4 
Teardale..  .1  6 
DeweyvilleB  4 
Peterson.. C  5 
Washakie  B  4 
Adamsvllle  I  3 
Brock  ....  F  8 
Hamblin..  J  1 
Johnson.. K  4 
Cedar  Valiev 
E  5 

Orton . J  4 

Snow  ville.B  3 
Caineville.I  6 
Center  __..E  4 
Garfield 

Beach.. D  4 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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COLORADO 


Land  area, 

103,645  eq.  m. 

Water  area, 

280  sq.  m. 

Pop . 412,198 

Male  ...  215,247 
Female.  Iti6.951 
Native  .  328,208 
Foreign..  83, 990 
White... 404  468 
African  ..  6,215 
Chinese  ..  1,398 
Japanese  ....10 
Indian  - 107 


2 


Arapahoe .  .C  1 
Archuleta.. .H 

Baca . H  1 

Bent . G  1 

Boulder . B  : 

Chaffee . E  i 

Cheyenne  ...E  l: 
Clear  Creek. C  ' 

Conejos . H  ( 

Costilla . H  ' 

Custer . F  £ 

Delta . E  i 

Dolores . G  1 

Douglas . D  £ 

Eagle . C  5 

Elbert . D  1C 

El  Paso . E  9 

Fremont.... F  7 

Garfield  _ D  2 

Gilpin . C  7 

Grand . B  6 

Gunnl8on...E  4 
Hinsdale...  G  4 
Huerfano ...G  8 
Jefferson.. .  C  8 

Kiowa . F  13 

Kit  Carson  D  13 

Lake _ D  6 

La  Plata  ...  II  8 

Larimer _ A  7 

Las  Animas.  II  10 

Lincoln . E  11 

Logan . A  12 

Mesa . E  2 

Mineral . G  5 

Montezuma.  H  1 
Montrose... F  2 

Morgan . B  11 

Otero . Gil 

Ouray  . F  3 

Park . D  7 

Phillips . A  14 

Pitkin . D  4 

Prowers _ G  13 

Pueblo . F  9 

Rio  Blanco  .B  3 
Iilo  Grande. G  6 

Routt . A  3 

Saguache  ...F  6 
San  Juan....G  3 
San  Miguel  .  F  2 
Sedgwick...  A  14 

Summit . C  6 

Washington.  B 12 

Weld . A  10 

Yuma . B  14 


I  4  Alma . D  6 

I  4  La  Veta...H  8 
|  4  El  Moro  ..H  9 

■  3  Conejos... H  7 
I  3  Cortez  ....H  1 

■  3  Lyman  ....C  9 

■  3  Antoni  to  .H  6 
I  3  Castle  Rock 

5  D  9 

■  3  NewCastleC  4 

■  3  Parrott  ...H  2 
I  3  Brighton.. C  9 

■  3  Evans . B  9 

I  3  Roslta . F  8 

I  3  Fair  Play  .  D  7 

■  3  Arvada _ C  8 

I  3  Canfield  ..  B  8 
I  3  Eaton  .  -Z.  A  9 
I  3  Gold  Hill.. B  8 

■  3  Overton. ..F  9 

I  3  Villagrove  F  6 

■  3  Littleton  .C  9 

II  3  Meeker _ C  3 

I  3  Morrison.. C  8 

I  2  Yuma . B  13 

!|  2  Florence  .F  8 

I  2  Berthoud  B  8 

II  2Rockvale.F  8 
I  2  Pagosa 

E  Springs.. H  4 
I  2  Ora  City..  D  6 

■  2  Livermore  A  8 
I  2  Platteville  B  9 
I  2  Jamestown  L  8 
jl  2  Sheridan 

ft  Lake.. F  14 

>1  2  Beulah . I  9 

I  2  Julesburg.A  14 

■  2  Elbert _ D  10 

I  •  Falcon  ...E  9 
I  2  Irondale  ..C  9 

1  2  Westcllffe  F  7 
|  2  MInturn  _.C  6 

■  2  Animas... H  3 
|  2  Cheyenne 

2  Wells. .E  14 

■  2  Larkspur  .D  9 

■  2  MonumentD  D 
I  2  New  Wind- 

f  8or..B  9 

I  2  Red  Mouo- 
B  tain..G  3 

I  2  Tin  Cup  ..  E  5 

■  2  Sedalia....D  9 
I  2  Carbondale 

%  D  4 

|  2  Granada  ..F  14 

■  2  Arlington. I'  12 

■  2Lawson...C  7 
|  2Creswell..C  8 
I  2  Elizabeth. D  9 
I  2  CentervllleE  6 

I  2  Abbott _ C  12 

I  2  Buffalo 

|  Creek.. D  8 
I  2  St.  EI1110..E  6 

■  2  Webster.. D  7 
I  1  Ft.Garland  H  8 
I  1  Burlington 

i  D  14 

■  1  Nathrop  ..E  6 
I  1  White  Pine  F  5 
I  1  Granite  ...E  6 
I  1  Empire  .  __C  7 
I  1  Gardner..  G  8 

I  1  Otis . B  13 

I  1  San  Juan..G  4 
I  1  Harris  ,_..C  8 

I  1  Wray . B  14 

I  1  Gypsum  __C  5 

I  1  Grant . D  7 

I  1  IIuso . D  12 

|  1  Mancos  ...H  2 
I  1  Merino  .  ..B  12 
I  1  Twin  Lakes 

I  D  5 

1  Swan . C  7 

1  Kiowa  ....D  10 
1  Minneapolis 
I  „  G 14 

1  Portland.. F  3 
l  Hutchinson  C  8 
1  NI  Wot.  ...B  8 
1  Ft.  LuptonB  9 

1  Ophir . G  3 

1  Brush . B  11 

1  Howard. ..F  7 

1  Malta . D  6 

1  Fountain  .E  9 
1  Stonewall.  H  8 
1  Riverside. E  6 

1  Bailey . D  8 

1  Poncho 

Springs.. F  6 

1  Eads . F  13 

1  Grand  Lake 

1  La  Porte  ..A  8 
1  Snyder  .  ..B  11 
1  Sunset  ...  B  7 
1  Flagler....  D  12 
1  Monarch  .E  6 
1  Sargents  ..F  6 
1  Chivington 

F  13 

1  Galatea  ...F  13 
1  Idalia  ....  C  14 
1  Sugar  Loaf  C  8 
1  Franktown  D  9 
1  Bonanza  _.F  6 

1  Ohio . E  5 

1  Palmer 

Lake.D  9 
1  Steamboat 
Springs.. B  5 
1  Garo  ..  D  7 
1  Springfield 
,  w  H  13 

1  Wagon  Wheel 
i  r  -  GaP  -G  5 
l  Jefferson. D  7 
1  APona  .  ..B  8 
1  Swnes  ....D  8 
1  San  Miguel 

1  Baldwin  E  4 
1  Greenland  D  9 

l  Frisco . c  6 

1  Wetmore .  F  8 
1  Aplshapa  .H  9 

1  Byers . C  10 

1  Frauceville 

E  9 

1  Raymer  ..A  11 
l  Stewart  ...F  14 
1  Evergreen  C  8 
1  Sanford  ..  H  7 
1  Bijou  Basin 
.  m  D  10 

1  Trouble- 
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aseg: 

7/1 


Tiedra ' 
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iprtwfe. 
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CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.—  Thousands. 

107  Denver  C  9 
25  Pueblo  . .  F  9 
11  Colorado 
Springs  .E  9 
10  Lead vllle  D  6 
6  Trinidad  .  H  9 

5  Aspen . 1)  5 

3  Boulder  . .  C  8 
3  Canon  City  F  8 
3  Durango  .  II  3 

3  Sallda . E  7 

3  Ouray  ....  F  3 
2  Central  ClryC  7 
2  Greeley... B  9 
2  Golden  .  .  C  8 
2  Grand  Jc..D  1 
2  Ft.  Collins  A  8 
2  Georgetown 

C  7 

2  Colorado  City 

2  Longmont  B  8 
1  La  Junta.. G  12 
1  Mnnltou  ..E  9 

Idaho  Springs 
C  7 

1  Montrose  F  3 
1  Buena  VlstaE  6 

1  Rleo . g  2 

1  Gunnison  .E  5 
1  Sllverton  G  3 
1  BlackllawkC  8 
1  Soprfs  ....  M  9 
1  Alamosa  .H  7 
1  Bald  Moun- 

tafn..C  7 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Starkvllle.il  10 
9  WalsenburgG  9 
9  Glenwood 
Springs.  .C  4 
9  Sliver  Plume 
C  7 

9  Crested  Butte 
E  5 

3  Monte  Ylsta 

8  Tellurlde  _G  3 
7  Harman... C  9 
7  Del  Norte.  G  6 

l  Engle . 11 10 

7  Breckenrldge 
„  T  ,  R  6 
7  Loveland  _B  8 
7  Russell..  C  7 

l  E»'Ie  . B  8 

7  Saguache  .F  6 
6  Holyoke  . .  A  14 
6  Manassa  ,_H  7 
6  Las  Animas 

F  12 

6  Lake  City.G  4 
6  Coal  CreekF  8 
«  Louisville. C  8 
6  Zapato  ...  G  7 
6  Lyons . B  8 


JiivtT 


Canon 


WiU  J?u 


some  ....B  6 
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NEW  MEXICO 


Land  area, 

122,460  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

120  sq.  m. 

Pop . 153,593 

Male .  83,055 

Female..  70,538 
Native.  143,334 
Foreign..  II, 259 
White...  142, 719 
African  ...1,956 

Chinese . 361 

Japanese . 3 

Indian  ....8,554 

COUNTIES. 

Bernalillo. ..E  4 

Chaves . 1 11 

Colfax . CIO 

Donna  Ana  .L  6 

Eddy . K 11 

Grant _ L  2 

Guadaloupe.G  11 

Lincoln . J  9 

Mora... . D  l'J 

RioArriba..D  6 
San  J  uaa  . . .  D  3 
San  Miguel.. E  10 
Santa  Fc....E  8 

Sierra . J  5 

Socorro . I  4 

Taos . C  8 

Union . D  13 

Valencia. ...G  5 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

6  Santa  Fe..  E  ' 

6  Albuquerque 

G  7 

4  Socorro... H  6 
2  Las  Vegas. E  9 

2  Silver  City 

1  Raton . C  11 

1  Deming...  L  4 
L  Springer..  Dll 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Pinos  Altos^ 

8  Blossburg  C  10 

7  San  Marcial 

I  6 

6  Kingston.  K  4 

5  Hillsboro.  K  4 
5  Fort  Bayard 

K  3 

4  Cerrillos..  F  7 
4Charaa....C  6 
4  Georgetown 

K  3 

4  Ranches  of 

Taos..D  9 
4  White  Oaks 

I  8 

4  Bernalillo. F  6 
4  Lincoln  ... J 

3  Roswell...  J  10 
3  Chloride... J  4 
3  Clayton...  D  13 
3  La  Joya...H 

3  Taos . D 

3  Eddy . L  11 

3  Central...  K  3 
3  Fort  Stanton 
J  8 

2  Carlisle...  K  2 
2  Lordsburg  L  2 
2  Cimarron.  D  10 
2  Seven  Rivers 

K  11 

2  Mora . E  9 

2  Fort  Sumner 
H  11 

2  Magdalena H  5 
2  Cooney  ...  J  2 
2  Wallace  ..F  7 

2  Kelly . H  5 

2  Los  Lunas  G  6 
2  Espanola..E  7 

2  Belen . G  6 

2  Folsom.... C  12 
1  Rincon....  K 
1  Jemes  ....  E 
1  Farmington 

C  3 

1  Tiptonville 

E10 

1  Mesllla  ....L  6 
1  Tierra  Ama- 

rllla..C  7 
1  Wagon  Mound 
E  10 

1  Elizabeth¬ 
town.. C 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

1  Loma  Parda 

E  9 

1  San  Antonio 


T 

5 

1  Aztec .... 

(! 

4 

1  Cubero.. 

..F 

5 

1  Ocate.... 

.  D  10 

1  Penasco.. 

T) 

8 

1  Alma . 

J 

2 

t  Sapello.. 

..E 

9 

1  Fair  View.J 

5 

1  Pena  Blanca 

E 

6 

1  Santa  CruzE  8 
1  Tres  Piedras 

C  8 

1  Watrous..  E  10 
1  Alameda. .F  6 
1  Arroyo  Seco 

D  9 

1  Coolidge..  E  3 

1  Nogal . I  8 

1  Puerto  de 

Luna..G  11 
l  Anthony..  L  7 

1  Lamy . F  8 

l  Bonito . J  8 

1  Graut . F  4 

L  La  Luz....K  8 
1  MonticelloJ  5 
l  SanAcaciaH  5 

1  Cerro . C  8 

1  Manuelito  F  2 
l  Embudo..  D  7 

L  Paraje . I  5 

l  Peralta.. ..G  6 
l  Questa....  C  9 
1  Mescalero  J  8 
l  Jewett....  C  2 
l  Bloomfield  C  4 
l  Costilla...  C  9 
1  Arroyo 

Hondo  D  9 
1  Laguna...  G  5 

1  Engle . J  6 

1  Corrales  ..F  6 
1  Fort  Wingate 

1  La  Plata... C  3 
Endee  ....  F  13 
Ute  Creek  D  10 
Cabezon._E  5 
Chllili ....  G  7 
Ramah....F  3 
Cribbenvllle 

C  7 

Golden  ...  F  7 
Glorieta...E  8 
Las  Palomas 

J  5 

San  Miguel 

F  9 

Tularosa  ..J  7 
Los  Alamos 

Rociada.._E  8 
La  Cueva.  E  9 
Pajarito...G  6 

Separ . L  3 

El  Rito....D  7 
Steins  PassL  2 
Halls  Peak 

D  9 

Poiuaque.E  8 
Vallecftos.D  7 

Datil . H  4 

Organ . L  6 

Sablnal _ H  6 

Chaperlto  F  10 
Gallinas 
Spring.. F  10 
Manzano.-G  7 
Ruidoso...J  8 
San  Mateo 

F  4 

Abiquiu...D  7 
Tecolote..  F  9 
Casa  Salazar 

F  6 

Grafton...  J  4 
Santa  RosaG  10 
Chamita..  D  8 
Cimilorio.  C  10 
Cucliillo..J  5 

Gila . K  3 

Guadalupita 

D  9 

Pinos  Wells 

H  8 

Weed . K  9 

Chico  Springs 
Dll 

Colrnor...  D  11 

Elkins . C  10 

Las  Colonias 

F  10 

Lava . J  6 

Ojo  Caliente 

D  7 

Tome . G  6 

Upper  Pen- 
asco..K  10 
El  Pueblo.  F  9 
Hatch....  K  5 
Liberty.... F  12 
Parsons...  J  8 

guemado.  H  3 
enova...  F  13 
Gold  Hill..' 
Hudson... 
Earlham.. 


..L  3 
.L  4 
.  L 


— 


. 

' 


i 


4 


> 


i 
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'ituQe  West  from  Greenwich.  Vi 


^Hawkins  Peak" 


=Chari\ 


ARIZONA 


Land  area, 

112,920  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

100  sq.  m. 

Pop .  59,620 

Male....  36,571 
Female  ..23,049 
Native  ...40,825 
Foreign..  18, 795 
Whit. *....55, 580 
African...  1,357 
Chinese. ..1,170 

Japanese . 1 

Indian  ....1,512 


’  /  St.  George 


JvTanab  s© 


'  IPlJie  Spring 

WUZBand  °  J 


cho  Peaks 


'ft  .  Spring^ 


Hitter 

:  v 


Diamom 

Butter 


f«r 

I-  4u 

Jg?  y^Te-ve-ba-a-kU 

I  t'Y  ^  Ho-a-de-pah-te  0  ftudi 

l  !t  I  Spring 

/li  api.U#0  igph-t«h-iiniJ»li&» 

_J&!l3o-  h  ah  -tetiste  Spr[ 
i  CCo-'kasfa-kos  Spr.  r  rZa*e  j 
/;  White  Cavf  Spnimj  Tfet-lahn-de-lit  Spr.  •  ?v 

' !:  M  0  Qm\l  N  0  .  RFS.  Vr. 


°  jw’jm.*':*.’  •  as 

|H£  Doit  So* 

21  fj!f^esa  Butte:  J.  :  peak  | 

;os  j  or. :  •Cottonwood  fynkf 

^'Shinurrio  Xltar AAA 


Apache  .. 
Cochise .. 
Coconino 

Glia . 

Graham . . 
Maricopa . 
Mohave... 
Navajo.... 
Pima . 


i£ftanfo( 


\  -Lavas 
^  B'iittei 


-pTh-gCrhot- last  Sjiring 


Squaw 

|Peak 


u  1 . 

■mra  Cruz. 
Yavapai. 
Yuma . 


;agle  Crag;  '<5,„  ,, 
'’•‘“-■iic  ,Ft.  1>i  llano, 


/PROVINCE 


^7?e2  florae  Spring, 


Mountaii 


if.  Mt. 

^Perkips 


Steven^. 

ft, Can#  Spr.  Spring  v  J 

^MtiTipton  ;  S 

ijfelrijona  _  /  /  i-  £ 

jf 

i%uf 


CHIEF  CITIES 


Kisaha 

tTank 


op.— Thousands. 

Tucson... K  9 
Phoenix  ...I  6 
Tombstone 

L  11 

Yuma . J  i 

Prescott.. G  6 

Bisbee _ Mil 

Florence.. J  8 
Nogales  ..M  9 
Flagstaff.. E  7 


§!  Comar  Sprit sfl,LS^ 

*<'7  1  S  "-"cry  H  il 


jCrozier 

--™1&  v  An  Tl^ekberry 
Hualapai 
ton  *  >LBerry 
1=  A-'Kiiiguiaii 
Vftt  °  ^-iU  Sprin° 

/QlKykty  Americ  .  .„w 

V  I  Cj'V  r  Mine  (.  fAd 
ft _ nalapai  -QtfSjic 

[KTtS:4reW  fe*» 

Yiic.  »*•  >sX  /Peak 


.Seligman 


RA  f,. 


Castll 

»himri' 


Butte 
y  Butte 


^v^AJduc7>:] 


Cross  IV 


>gki*ot “VBilW^'iji^Mt, 
\iIeaUf-z'%^^i 

\3to['k  Butu 


SANTA 


n.Nut^^-x^ 
Mohave  L  -V 


Navajo  Springs  Sta. 
or'Navajo  P.  O. 


labbitU\^*'‘"r,!2;-  -De' 


killings 


?op.— Hundreds. 

1  Tempe . I  7 

Globe . I  9 

Morenci  ...1 12 

Clifton _ 1  Li 

Fort  Grant 

J  11 

St.  Johns  .G  12 
Falrbank.L  10 
Sprlngerville 
G  12 

Fort  Apache 
II  11 

Wlllcox.  ..K  11 
Winslow  _.E  9 
Benson....  L  10 
Casa  Grande 

J  7 

Snow  Flake 

F  10 

Kingman. .E  3 
Fort  Hua- 
chuca..M  10 


•Ximestonc^anpn , 


Longfellow 


lamnna 


INecdles 


Canon  Butte 


Woodruff 


3xo0  c-  .  |Orapitc%u  %  - 

A>^Jr\-  0\  ^ UStod.lii/ 

llg-fec,  AV agonerc  ^  <C  ,  V 

'^'t&iYarncll  \  '?  jj^|Cro^n  COTdt 


.Twin 

Buttes 


Ti<w7Tv1^| 
ijfefA.ubrey  o’, 
L^:^eak  // 

p##%  7 

/  Signal 

,r»f® 


:.U'  Arnold  iline 


BEEKjVRDIN 


ConcTio 


iti»7eriT 


l  /"  JTaylorP'  k 
f  Shumica 
^^Pinedale  ° 


Monument 

Peak  % 


-Vcrdo 


Xinden 
v C}.  Volcan^ 


William a 


in  mid. 


[North 

Peak 


'oung 


CACTUS 


1U,  tfsV5'rvt 


loirqua'i 

Hala 


jgk.  .hIIP'j.. 


Solomons- 

vllle..J  ll 

Lehi . i  7 

Key  inert  .1  8 


f Xonto 


HceiiburgA 


Buffori 


Pea*m&. 

homas'ptfN 
R-n&ACHEf:' 
Apucho  % 

.  RES.  | 

T  A  I  Nfh 


Hot  Springs  7c 
or  Morristowr 
tureco>  °*  < 


Hada 


Pima . J  u 

Fort  Thomas 
I  11 

Gila  Bend  .  J  5 
Crittenden  L  9 
Show  Low  G  10 
Thatcher...!  11 
Taylor  ....G  10 

Bonita . J  10 

reach 

Springs. .E  4 
Duncan  ...J  12 
Safford....J  li 


ce>  £ 
o^ySAlt  rTV. 


'a  Beardsley 

I*  3Iar\net>‘( 


iJTatiJca  ^/a 

'c 


P*gA  a  /HiceT 
i  Cutter 

lutton^.  ci 
Peak  San  Carlos 

g.rkers 


"yrene 


HR  1  H 

%'i  '  rAgua 
■  A5  Cancnje 


Reymertj 


%  fyW, 


;  \Vi/y/Ri  v  ehsj 
■^Florenee^' 
Ken  ilworthJWi 


IBlinU. 
-Tanks : 


Sweet  Water 


1  Dudleyvllle 

J  9 

l  Tonto . H  8 

1  Maricopa  . .  I  7 
1  Greatervllle 

L  9 

1  Vulture... H  5 
1  Nutrioso.H  12 
1  San  Carlos.  I  9 
WIckenburg 
„  H  5 


“□END  V'R/ 


lutlirie^ 

Wonado 


CentralXX^ji 

Safford®*^ 

^Solomons- 


VIN 

lorence 

UNDULATING  PLAI  W'St 
c  ^^^^osert  Peak 


Casa  GrandeVAy 
Arizula 
Toltee 


l&a' 


FT.  GRANT 
MIL.  RES.'. 

H*“.  Tt 

^r'  Graiin 
y'\ftBonitQi 


JPicacUo 


>^7 

YortunajL 


Camp  Verde 

Walnut 

Grove.. G  5 
Mammoth. J  9 
Tip  Top.._G  6 
Riverside..  1  8 
Sacaton....I  7 

Signal . G  3 

Aguafria_.G  6 

Mayer . G  6 

EhrenbergH  1 


Xillitd^  ,, 

'V-o- 


XAilroW^o^X 
Hass  /  ^  . 

o/w®ip 

7/  Dos  CaUejjM, 
/  FT.  Bi 

f  Cachise 

^/Dragoon  Summit' 
Jr  Dragoon  P.  0. 


-its  jy-ulcan  Hills 


Tucson  ^ 

XjWilmojSS 

/YxTo.- /i^^^ 
’iulon  ;-QfN^Jhfond 


’t.Bowl 


I  3.1; 

‘  ■  o  C 

5  £%,?lloso  Bueno  o  - 


Kearns 

Canon.  D  10 
St.  David..L  10 
Big  Bug... G  6 
Oro  Blanco 

M  8 


1  m 'aim 


Sulphur  Spring 

a  tyring 


Sto.Homingo 


Houcks 
Tank..«, 
San  SimonK  12 
Simmons.. F  5 


b  0  q  u  i 
Peak 

Charco  L.XW± 

JBuenos  o  ,  .  r  ~  ;|  0 
-Ay  res  A  viva  cal  O 


Vekol .  .  .  .  .  J 

Bye . g 

Pantano...L 
Agua  Call- 
ente..J 
Dos  Cabezos 
„  K 

Pav8on....G 
Bellemont  E 


Laughji 

,Rea\^ 


lidsaS 


iBisbel 


eTstock  Yard/ 


Statute  Miles,  40  =  1'  Inch. 


Cajitos 


Agua  Zaika 


Kilometres,  64=  1  Inch, 


R»nd,  McN'allj  i  Co.'«  N««  11 


Oopyright,  I8!»,  by  Sud.  Uc 


I 


_ 
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;Derinitt 


'orthTork 


.  -fiucln 
aftney  ... 


AH 

lasnrq 

f 

I  o_0 


0>  Willow ' 


airlavrti 


Divisid 

Pea) 

OyiahoJ 


innemuccaPeaV 


fatchezj 


[alleck 


Osin'o' 


'Snow  l[iaten)\  ^ 
’  , Lake 


CosgraJve|A 
1  I  tiDun  '.Glen 


•i'ii  I 


’Alkali  Flat 


TTumboiat  Hoi 


^2! 


j“*,f  %>•”<* 

Shemhead  /’v^A 
ihaffelr  Pk. 

<^;Pk.  (  LAKE,\ 

Q'*°W 

V  T.ip  4»n  /  ' 


uby  TaTle  r 

Franklin 
Z Lake 


™&IARy»‘p**ci£eic.  m 

t  > fl  i-  ''Union ville%?*X 

j.'W’/f  4»S5a  •  ,1; 

sAeOrc°ani?#,ili‘! 


,  Levdi/Pkp 

r  W  Helena 


.^Alkali  a 

mb 


Cortez\ 


ZrZR  ub  y  ZLake 
(Cave  Creek 


■Aug*f)$j 


i Gosiute 


L  Granite  Pt. 
-•  Browns  / 


ibohlt 


,Callao 


Cressid 


^  illjbppherry  Cr. 


^Canyon\  <  f? 

-XT>ry  V.W alters^/ - 
V”Sin*  >URaven9W'o< 
NewjffV  aughus1' 

^i&feass  5^  . 

tf  ^Pk.dTCurt'a  ' 
|cai«n.i| ii™  <&*'; 


[Kite  Plains  !>Ti^/ 
Hirage_/^  ^ 

O/Hol  Sprlnjj  or 
,  VE*Sl'  8alt  Worts  0. 

jA 


Humboldt  C 

;0N  SINK  Sa/(  .  ^  -i 

=  Desert  K?  Bernice  i; 

WM  tMt.#, 

5 r'x  G  ra  ntg'^y  J 

—  Taragoua  Pk.  : 

ft  C  v.H  „  I  «L  life. 

'Stillwater  ^Lw#-^Pine,x>% 

ir  A  ssMmAt.  ■ 


IV  Oak 
5^  Summit  I 
ar^,;t 


’e’avlne  Pj 
Vera 


'Pro  method  s) 
if  Peak  ^ 

u -i In  : 

tPeak  j 

Junker  Hill  J 
Peak  | 


Seligman 
9  c  Hamilton 


-,Pk. 

'■Alkali  Flat  oEagr«wille 

r-~ - 

"Brown,^>  I 


Osceola 


ZBiirbank 


f'n0na#^herma 
«*»»«*  XlSMPk.  / 
Grantyflle  .  I 
d  isife  k"v 


/&Alkaim  ^  \ 

cp  Vq! 

Lgihis  ^ 


V..J  Shoshone 
raftori 
IW-'itfPeak 


Currant 


-Shoshon' 
Peak 
J lore  u 
■Morey 
Peak 


‘ White 
Jtiver 


o< 

J  |  Mark! < 


tatterson 


Monitor  Peak. 


j-.Peak 


J  *  \1v  ■= 

■  !  Clovei'Udle 

_37unlng\  © 

^iNewIBosthn 

rz/X  ^Pi'o’M. 

^  /•  Sa/t  Marsh  \ 
^JellevilleW  lk\ 

*^clndelS?^-^k  \ 

Coliimbus  ^  o  jjT 
S^ltj-Marsh 


’eavine 


ISunnyside 


Sweetitater 


Jottonwoodi 


J’letc/ 


Bridgeport  * 

1  ^odli 


■  r  7ea/s 

e&'s^Marsh 


''Basalt 


Reveille  o 


(Summit  - 


'  L0Ne  MWJ  LfgSgpr, 

Joes  Peak,.  |  ^  f 
fSp'^kr  -  Sof,  I  I  o. 

=  Sit^i©  Marsh  ! 

|Pei^,sXp|ar 

f^pe^  i  p^:' 

^e^VSftiarlaJs  Pk^J 
pV-'  ,v>  :  o  l.:,li 


MonoXaTce  ^ 
v/>  IBenton 


_Biiflionvii 


frees 


Mariposa 


Raymond^ 


Th  ra  nagdiiri  tyji-S 


.Oricntajj 


^XAladera 


1  PoUasky 


\unkervilU 


XnQefiep^gnce  Sta.  or 


Keeler 


Charleston 
Peak  ^ 

m  %■ 


'Srmoni 


Fortificatii 


lulare 


JEldoradi 

Canyon 


Statute  Miles, 40=1  Inch, 


Manvc 

Purd 


onaif,  7 

NuH 


aiojai  e 


r'kBlackhurn 


Longitude  West  from  Greenwich. 


j  Kramer 


NEVADA 


Land  area, 

109,740  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

960  eq.  m. 

Pop . 45,761 

Male . 29,214 

Female.. 16,547 
Native  ..81,055 
Foreign  .14,706 
White ...  89,084 
African  ....242 
Chinese... 2, 833 

Japanese . 3 

Indian  ....3,599 

COUNTIES. 


Churchill .. 
Douglas.... 
Elko . 

.E  5 
G  2 
.B  10 

Esmeralda. 

H  5 

Eureka  .... 

D  9 

Humboldt  . 

.C  5 

Lander . 

D  8 

Lincoln  .... 

.J  12 

Lyon . 

.F  3 

.H  9 

Ormsby .... 

.F  2 

Storey . 

.F  2 

Washoe .... 

.C  2 

White  Pine 

.F  11 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

9  Virginia  CItjr  ^ 

4  Reno . E  2 

4  Carson  CltyF  2 

2  Eureka... F  10 
1  Austin  ....F  7 
1  Tuscarora  B  9 

1  Winnemucca 

C  6 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

8  Elko . C  10 

7  Pioche . 1 13 

6  Dayton  ...F  3 

5  LovelocksD  5 
5  Wadsworth^  ^ 

4  Genoa  ..._G  2 
4  Carlin  ...,C 
4  Battle  Moun¬ 
tain.. .C  7 

3  CandelariaH  6 
3  Silver  City  F 

3  HawthorncG  4 
3  Empire  City 

F  2 

3  Panaca  ....I  13 
3  Hamilton  .F  11 
3  Wells . B  12 

2  Verdi . F  1 

2  Aurora  ...H  4 
2  GlenbrookF  2 
2  Belmont. .G  8 

2  Ely . F  12 

2  Paradise 

Valley. _B  7 
1  Ruby  Hill.F  9 
1  Cherry  Creek 

1  Sutro . F  *3 

1  St.Thomas  L  13 
1  St.  Clair... F  4 
1  Osceola  ...F  13 
1  Steamboat  F 

1  Deeth . B  11 

1  Lida . J  7 

1  Palisade..  C  9 
1  WillowCreek 
A  6 

1  Mound  House 
F  2 

1  Stillwater. F  5 
1  Bunkerville 

K  13 

1  Columbus  H  5 
1  Downeyville 

G  6 

1  Toana . B  13 

1  Columbia  .A  9 
1  Sodaville..H  5 
1  Gardnerville 

G  2 

1  Tecoma...B  13 

1  Tybo . H  9 

l  Holbrook.G  2 
1  Ruby  Valley  ^ 

Silver  Peak.  I  6 
Wellington  G  3 
Halleck  ...C  11 
El  Dorado 
Canyon. M 12 

Hiko . Ill 

Aurum.  —  .E  12 
Junction  .  F  8 
Sweetwater 

White  Rock 

A  9 

Golconda  _C  7 
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City...  A  10 
Ovprton  ,.K  13 
SpringCItyA  7 
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Union vllle  D  5 
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Cll 

Wabu8ka_.F  3 
Beowawe  .C  8 
Grantville.G  6 
Eagle  Salt 
Works.. E  4 
Incline  ...  F 
Luning .  ..G  5 
Morey....  G  9 
Rye  Patch  D  5 
Sheepshead  D  2 
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[California.]  G9 
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Kilometres,  105—1  lnok. 


iCdltjprnit 


Pop.— Thousands. 
2  OrovIlle....D  4 
2  St.  Helena  .E3 

2  Gilroy . F  4 

2  Placervllle  K5 
2  Monterey.. G  4 
2  Los  Gatos.. D  9 

2  Ukiah . I)  2 

2  Martinez.. .E  4 
2  Auburn  ...  E5 
2  Santa  Monica 
J  7 

2  Redwood  City 
F  3 

2  Jackson.... E  5 
2  Madera  ...,G5 
1  Healdsburg  E  3 

1  Sonora _ F  5 

1  Santa  Marla 

H  5 

1  Haywards  .F  3 
1  Livermore. F  4 
1  National  City 

1  Truckee  ...U6 

1  Colusa . D  4 

1  Pacific  Grove 
G  3 

1  Sausallto...F  3 

1  Colton  . I  8 

1  Anaheim  ..J  7 
1  San  Pedro... I  7 
1  H ol lister. _.G  4 
1  Willow  ....1)3 

1  Scltna . G  6 

1  Callstoga  ..E  3 

1  Yreka . B  3 

1  Downey  ....  J  8 

1  Dixon _ E  4 

1  Santa  Paula.  I  6 
1  Downlevllle 

D  5 

1  San  Mateo  .C  8 
1  Lompoc  ....15 
1  Alturas  ....li 5 

1  Lodi . E  4 

1  Oakdale.... F  5 
1  Lakeport  ,.D3 

1  Galt . E  4 

1  Pleasanton. C  9 

1  Areata . Cl 

1  Lincoln  ,...E4 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Fort  Bragg 

D2 

9  Hanford _ G  6 

9  Angels  Canij) 

9  Weaverville 

C  2 

9  Crescent  City 
B  1 

9  Monrovia... I  8 
9  Susanvllle  .C  5 

9  Orange . J  8 

8  Paso  Robles 

H  5 

8  WIlHts . D2 

8  Columbia  _.E  5 
8  Alhambra  ..13 

8  lone . E  5 

8  Mendocino  D  2 
8  Hueneme._.I  6 
8  Golden  Gate 

F  3 

8  Half  Moon 

Bay  . C  7 

8  Winters. ...A  9 
8  Cloverdale.E  2 
8  Ferndale...C  1 
8  Mission  San 

Jose  . C9 

8  Sonoma  ... E  3 
8  Florence  ...12 
7  San  Gabriel.  I  2 
7  Vacaville  ..E  4 
7  Point  Arena 

E  2 

7  Folsom  City 

E  4 

7  CedarvIUe  _B  5 
7  Wilmington  J  2 
7  Gridley  .  ..D  4 

7  Ontario . I  8 

7  Smith  River 

B  1 

7  Dutch  Flat.I)  5 

7  Colfax . D  4 

7  San  Jacinto  J  9 
7  Lemoore__.G  6 
6  Rio  Vista  __B  9 
C  Temescal__.j  4 
0  Castroville.G  4 
6  Antioch.... E  4 
6  Guernevllle  E  2 
6  Wheatland.D  4 
6  Newman  ..DU 
6  Los  Alamos  I  5 
6  Portersvllle 

G  7 

6  RedQndo 

Beach  ....J  7 

6  Bodle . E  6 

6  Concord  ...B  9 
6  Whittier.... I  3 

6  Lathrop _ F4 

6  Madison  ...A  9 
6  Knights 

Ferry  ..._F  5 
6  South  River- 

side._J  8 

<5  Biggs . D  4 

6  Murphy  ...,E5 
6  Centerville  C  9 
6  Long  Beach 
„  „  ,  J  2 

6  Tuba  City.. D  4 
6  Sisson....  B  3 

5  Quincy . D  5 

5  lehama  .___c  3 
5  Escondido  .J  9 
5  Murrietta  ..J  8 
I  5  Greenville  _C  5 
5  CoultervilleF  5 

5  Azusa .  ]  8 

5  Bleber . B5 

5  Sierra  Valley 
L  .  .  D5 
|  5  Anderson  ..C  3 
5  Fairfield.  E  4 
5  Maxwell  ...D  3 
5  Suisun  City  E  3 
5  Table  Rock  D  5 
5  Boulder  Creek 

5  Lone  Pine  .G  8 
5  Windsor... A  7 
5  Lockeford  B  11 
5  Irvington  ..C  9 
5  Arroyo 

Grande.. H  5 
5  Sun  Juan.  E  10 
5  Sau  Andreas 

E  5 

5  Williams.  ..D  3 
5  San  Miguel  H  5 

5  Scotia . c  l 

4  Walnut  Cret-k 

4  Orland . L>  3 

4  Saratoga..  D8 

4  Sanger . G  6 

4  Soquel . D  9 

4  Hopland  ...E  2 


Land  area, 
155,980  sq.  i 
Water  area, 

2,380  sq.  1 

Pop . 1,208,1 

Male  ....700,0 
Female.  508,0 
Native.. 841, 8 
Foreign  366,3 
White. 1,111, 6 
African.,  ll, 3 
Chlnese..?2,4 
Japauese.  1,1 
Indian...  11,5 


COUNTIES. 

Alameda . C  9 

Alpine . E  6 

Amador . E  5 

Butie . D  4 

Calaveras _ E  5 

Colusa . D  3 

ContraCosta.  B  9 
Del  Norte... _B  2 
Eldorado  ,...E  5 

Fresno . G  6 

Glenn . D  3 

Humboldt  ...C  2 

Inyo . G  8 

Kern . II  7 

Kings . H  6 

Lake . D  3 

Lassen . C  5 

Los  Angeles.. I  7 

Madera . F  6 

Marin . B  7 

Mariposa  _.._F  6 
Mendocino  ..D  2 

Merced . D 11 

Modoc . B  5 

Mono . F  6 

Monterey. ...G  4 

Napa . A  8 

Nevada . D  5 

Orange . J  ‘8 

Placer . E  4 

Plumas . C  5 

Riverside  ....J  9 
Sacramento. B  10 
San  Benito  ..G  4 
San  Bernar¬ 
dino . II  9 

San  Diego  ..  K  9 
San  Francis¬ 
co . C  7 

Sau  Joaquin. F  4 
SanLulsObls- 

po . II  5 

San  Mateo  ...C  8 
Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  . 1  5 

Santa  Clara  .D  9 
Sahta  Cruz  ..U  9 

Shasta . C  3 

Sierra . D  5 

Siskiyou . B  3 

Solano . B  9 

Sonoma . E  3 

Stanislaus. ..C  11 

Sutter . D  4 

Tehama . C  3 

Trinity . C  2 

Tulare . G  7 

Tuolumne. ..F  6 

Ventura . I  6 

Tolo . E  4 

Yuba . d  4 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

299  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. .F  3 
50  Los  Angeles 
17 

49  Oakland... F  3 
26  Sacrumento 

18  San  Jose  ..F  4 
16  San  Diego.  K  8 
14  Stockton.. E  4 
11  Alameda  .C8 
11  Fresno. ...G  6 

6  Vallejo . B  8 

6  Santa  Cruz. G  3 
6  Santa  Barbara 
16 

5  Santa  Rosa  E  3 
5  Berkeley  ...B  8 
5  Pasadena .  I  7 
5  Eureka  ,_..C  1 
5  Riverside  _.J  8 

4  Napa  . E  3 

4  Grass  Valley 

4  San  Bernar¬ 
dino..!  8 
4  Marysville. D  4 
4  Petaluma  _.E  3 
4  Pomona....  1  8 
4  Santa  Ana  .  J  8 
4  Glen  Ellen. A  7 
3  San  Rafael. F  3 
3  Woodland  .E  4 
3  San  Luis 

Obispo. .11  5 

3  Chico . D  4 

8  Santa  Clara  F  3 

8  Visalia . G  6 

8  Tulare . G  6 

3  Bakersfield  II  7 
3  Red  Bluff  ..C  3 
3  Nevada  City 

D  5 

2  Modesto  ...F  4 
2  Benicia  ___.E  3 

2  Salinas . G  4 

2  Ventura  ....16 
2  Watsonville 

2  Merced . F  5 

2  Redlands  ...19 
2  San  Leandro 

2  Redding. ...c  3 


[San  Francisco.] 
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Streets. 

Illinois . H  11 

Indiana . G  11 

Iowa . G  11 

Irwin . G  8 

Ivy . B  7 

Japan . G  6 

Jersey . A 11 

Jessie . E  6 

Jewett . G  7 

Jones . D  5 

Juniper . D  7 

Kansas . F  11 

Kentucky ..  II 11 

Kepler . B  11 

King . F  7 

La!ayette....D  7 

Laguna . C  7 

Langton . E  7 

Larkin . D  6 

Laurel  avc. ..  B  6 
LeavenworthD  5 

Liberty . B  10 

Lilly . B7 

1  inaen .  B  7 

Locust . B  6 

Loe . G  6 

Louisa . F  6 

Louisiana... H  11 
Me  A  Ulster...  A  5 

Main . G  4 

Marin . H  11 

Mariposa _ E  9 

Market . B  8 

Maryland. ..H  11 

Mas- >n . E  5 

Massachusetts 

1 12 

Merrimac _ H  8 

Metcalf  pi... .B 5 
Michigan... .  FI  11 

Minna . E  6 

Minnesota..  II 11 

Mission . D  1 1 

Mississippi.  .G 11 
Missouri....  G  11 
Montenegro 

ave...II  12 
Montezuma 

ave...D  12 
Montgomery. F  4 

Moss . E  6 

Motoma . 1)  8 

Myrtle ave.  ..C5 

Napa . E  9 

Natoma . E  7 

Nebraska  ...F  11 

Nevada . F  10 

New  Montgom¬ 
ery . F  5 

New  York... 1 12 
Nineteenth  ..A  9 

Ninth . D  7 

Noble . G8 

Noe . B 11 

Oak . A  7 

Oak  Grove... F 6 

Octavia . C  7 

( )hfo . 1 12 

Olive  ave . C  5 

Page . B  7 

Park  ave . D  6 

Park  ave . F  7 

Park  In . G  6 

PennsylvaulaG  11 

Perry . FG 

Pierce . A  7 

Pine . B  5 

Polk . C  6 

Post . B  5 

Potomac  ave. 

G  i2 

Potrero . Ell 

Precitaave..D12 

Quinn . C  8 

Ilauscli  . E7 

Reservoir..  .  B  8 
Rhode  Island  Fll 

Ridley . 0  8 

Ritch . F  6 

Rose . B  7 

Russ . E  6 

Sanchez . B  11 

San  Jose  ..._C  12 
Santa  Clara  . .  E  9 

Scott . A  7 

Seary . A  5 

Second . F5 

Seventeenth  .A  9 

Seventh . E  0 

Shasta . E  in 

Sherman . E  7 

Shipley . F  6 

Shot  well  ....Dll 

Sierra _ F  10 

Silver . F  (5 

Sixteenth  ...  A  9 

Sixth . E  6 

Solano . .E  9 

Sonoiua  ....FI  10 

South . G  8 

S.  Broderick. A  8 

Spear . G  4 

St.  Francis.. F  12 
St.  Joaquin  .G  12 

Stanford . G  G 

Stanley . G  5 

State . A  9 

Steiner . B  7 

Steuart . G  4 

Stevenson.... E  6 

Sumner . E  7 

Sutter . B  5 

Taylor . D  5 

Tehama _ E6 

Tennessee...  II 11 

Tenth . D  7 

Texas . G  11 

Third . F  5 

Thirteenth..  D  8 

Tiffany  ave..C  12 

Tilden . A  8 

Tombigbee..G  12 
Townsend...  G  G 

Treat. . D  11 

Trinidad  ave.G12 

Tulare . H  11 

Turk . A  G 

Twelfth . D  7 

Twentieth..  A  10 
Twenty-ilfth  B 1 1 
Twenty- first  A  10 
Twenty-fourth 
B  11 

Twenty-second 
A  10 

Twenty-sixth 

AH 

Twenty-third 

A  11 

Utah . Ell 

Valencia....  C  11 
Van  Nessave.C  6 
Venezuela 

ave..,G  12 

Vermont _ F  11 

Vicksburg..  B  1 1 

Virginia . I  12 

Waller . B  8 

Walnut  ave...C  5 
Water  Front. 1 11 

Webster . B  7 

Welsh . F  6 

Widey  ave....A 5 
Willow  ave...C  6 
Wisconsin..  Fll 
Wyoming.. ..I  12 

Yolo . F  II 

York . E  11 

Yuba . H  11 

Yuma . G8  ' 
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OREGON 

Land  area, 

94,560  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

1,470  8( 

Pop . 313,767 

Male....  181,840 
Female  .131,927 
Native  ..256,450 
Foreign .  57,317 
White..  301,758 
African...  ll"'~ 
Chinese... 9,540 
•Japanese....  25 
Indian _ 1,258 

COUNTIES 

Baker . F  22 

Benton . F  5 

Clackama8..D  9 

Clatsop . A  4 

Columbia... B  6 

Coos . J  3 

Crook . G  12 

Curry  . L  3 

Douglas . I  6 

Gilliam . E  15 

Grant . F  18 

Harney . J  18 

Jackson  ....L  7 
Josephine..  L  4 
Klamath  ....L  11 

Lake . K  14 

Lane . G  5 

Lincoln . F  4 

Linn . F  S 

Malheur  ....  J  23 

Marlon . E  8 

Morrow . D  17 

Multnomah  .C  8 

Polk . E  5 

Sherman  ..._C  13 
Tillamook  ..D  4 
Umatilla  ,__.C  20 

Union . D  22 

Wallowa  ....C  24 

Wasco . D  11 

Washington  C  6 
Yamhill . D  5 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
62  Portland  .C  7 

6  Astoria... A  4 

5  Salem . E  7 

4  Eugene... G  6 
3  Albany.... F  6 
3  Oregon  City 

1)  8 

3  The  Dalles  C  12 
3  Baker  City  E  22 
3  La  Grande  D  21 
3  Pendleton  C  19 
2  Ashland.. M  7 
2  Corvallis. .F  6 
1  Roseburg  .  J  6 
1  Marshfield  J  2 
1  Grants  Pass  L  5 
1  McMinn¬ 
ville..  D  6 
1  Hillsboro  .C  7 
1  Independ¬ 
ence... E  6 
1  Medford.. M  7 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

8  Dallas . E  5 

8  Lebanon. .F  7 
8  Lakevlew  M  14 
8  Tillamook  C  4 

7  Jackson¬ 

ville  ..M  6 
7  Hcppner  ..D  17 
7  Forest 

Grove. C  6 

6  Junction 


City. 

..G  6 

6  Union... 

..I)  22 

6  Brownsville 

F  7 

6  Weston  . 

. .  B  20 

5  Milton  .. 

. .  B  21 

5  Oswego.. 
5  Central 

..D  7 

Point.  M  7 
5  Gervais...D  7 
5  Newbcrg..D  7 
5  Silvcrton..E  7 
5  Athena... .11  20 
5  Coquille_..J  3 
5  Milwaukee C  8 
5  Prineville.G  13 

5  Drain . I  5 

4  Hilgard  ...D  21 
4  Harrisburg  G  6 
4  Monmouth  E  6 
4  Aurora  Mills 
D  7 

4  Island  Cityl)  22 
4  WoodburnD  7 
4  N.  Yamhill D  6 
4  Stay  ton...  E  7 
4  SpringfieldG  7 
4  La  Fayette  D  6 
4  Klamath 

Falls.. M  10 
4  Crawfords- 

vlUc..G  7 
4  Arlington  C  15 
4  Shedds  ..  .F  6 
4  MyrtlePointJ  3 

4  Sclo . F  7 

3  Oakland  ...1  6 
3  Hunting- 

ton. .F  24 
3  Philomath  F  5 
3JefTer8on.E  7 
8  Mehama  ..E  8 
3  Canyon 

City..G  19 
3  Dayton....!)  6 
3  Sheridan. .D  5 
3  Sweet 

Home..G  8 
3  Summer¬ 
ville. ..C21 
3  Cascade 

Locks  .C  10 
8  HalBey  ....G  6 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

3  Monroe... G  5 

3  Burns . I  18 

3  Empire  ....I  2 
2  Josepn  ....C  24 
2  Phoenix.. M  7 
2  Enterprise  C  24 
2  Harney. ...1  19 
2  Pilot  Rock  C  19 
2  Rainier... A  7 
2  Gardiner.. H  3 

2  Elgin . C  22 

2  Cove . D  22 

2  PrairieCJtyF20 
2  Myrtle 

Creek. K  6 
2  St.  Helen. .B  7 
2  Bandon  ...J  2 
2  Cornelius  .C  6 
2  ClatskanieA  6 
2  John  Day  .F  19 
2  Coburg... G  6 
2  Turner.... E  7 
2  Beaverton  C  7 

2  Amity . D  6 

2  Canby . D  7 

2  Tangent... F  6 
2  HoodRiverC  11 
2  Buena  Vista 

2  Florence..H  3 
2  N.  Powder  D  22 
2  Antelope  .  E  13 

2  Sparta . E  24 

2  Gaston  ..._C  6 
2  Willamina  D  5 
2  Fox  ValleyF  8 

2  Fossil . E  15 

1  Greenville  C  6 

1  Lostine _ C  23 

1  Kerby _ M  4 

1  New  Era. .D  7 
1  St.  Paul  .  .  D  7 
lCreswell_.H  6 
1  Tualitin...D  7 
1  McCoy  ....E  6 

1  Vale . H  24 

1  Aumsville  E  7 
1  Irving  ....  G  6 
1  Mitchell.  ..F  15 
1  Newport.. F  3 
1  Applegate  M  6 

1  Elkton . I  5 

1  Needy . D  8 

1  Umatilla  ..B  17 
1  Hubbard  . D  7 
1  SamsValleyL  7 
1  Eagle 

Creek  .D  9 
1  Yoncalla...I  5 

1  Alsea . F  5 

1  Carlton... D  6 
1  Port 

Orford..K  2 
1  Scottsburg  I  4 

1  Dexter _ H  7 

1  Looking- 

glass. .J  5 
1  Malheur.. .F  23 
1  EaglePointL  7 
1  Norway  ...  J  3 
1  Woodville  L  6 
1  Perrydale.E  6 
1  Vernonia  .B  6 
1  Seaside  ...  B  3 
1  Pleasant 

Home..C  9 
1  Clifton.... A  5 
1  Brooks. ...E  7 
1  Bethany  ..C  7 

1  Olney . A  4 

1  Long  Tom  G  5 
1  Goshen  ...H  6 
1  Pleasant 

Hill.-H  7 
1  Paisley....  L  14 
1  Summit... F  5 
1  RockPointL  6 
1  Sodaville..F  7 
1  Wilbur. ...J  7 
1  New  Pine 

Creek.  M  15 
1  Reedville .  C  7 

1  Eola . E  6 

1  Peoria  ...  F  6 
1  Auburn  ...E  22 
1  Long 

Creek  .F  18 
1  Grand 

Ronde.E  5 
1  Oretown..D  3 

1  Dilley . C  6 

1  Parkersburg 


1  WildervilleM  5 
Elk  City. ..F  4 
Sumner... J  3 
Ballston..E  6 
Isabel  ....G  7 
Tidewater  F  4 

Zena . E  6 

Camas 

Valley. J  4 
Leland  ....L  5 
Nehalem  .  B  4 
Lincoln. ..E  6 
Mountain 

Dale..C  6 

Crow . G  5 

W.Chehalem 

D  6 

Bellevue..  D  5 
Connor 

Creek  .F  24 
Waldron  ..F  15 
Union  Mills  D  8 
Knappa_..A  5 
Netarts....C  4 
Rye  ValleyF  23 
Waldo  ..._M  5 
Brown  s- 

boro.._L  8 
Langells 
,  Valley. M  12 
Lucky 

Queen.. L  5 
Galesville.K  5 
Kellogg.  ..15 
MarsblundA  C 
Skipanon.A  3 
Barron.... M  8 
Nestocton  D  4 
Susanville.E  19 
WeatherbyF  24 
Cleveland  .J  5 
Fort 

Klamath.  L  9 
Jewell  ..._B  5 
Parkers... E  6 
Althouse  _M  5 
Camp  CreekG7 
Waterloo..F  7 
Marion  ...  E  7 
Westport.  A  5 
Tygh  ' 
valley.  _D  11 
ScappooseB  7 


7*2  [Washington.] 
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WASHINGTON 


Land  area, 

66,880  sq.  in. 
Water  area. 


2,300  sq.  m. 

Pop . 

349.390 

Male  .... 

217,562 

Female  . 

131,828 

Native.. 

259,385 

Foreign 

.90,005 

White.. 

340,513 

African. 

. .  1,602 

Chinese. 

..3,260 

Japanese  ..  S60 

Indian  .. 

..3,655 

COUNTIES. 

Adams .... 

...D  13 

Asotin  .. . 

...F  16 

Chchalis .. 

...D  3 

Clallam  ... 

...B  3 

Clarke  .. .. 

...G  5 

Columbia . 

...F  15 

Cowlitz .. 

...F  5 

Douglas.., 

...D  11 

Franklin . 

...E  13 

Garfield.. 

—  F15 

Island.... 

...B  5 

Jefferson 

...C  3 

King . 

...D  7 

Kitsap  ... 

...C  5 

Kittitas ... 

...D  9 

Klickitat. 

...G  9 

Lewis .... 

...E  5 

Lincoln .. 

...C  13 

Mason  .... 

...D  4 

Okanogan 

..B  10 

Pacific  ... 

...E  3 

Pierce.... 

...E  6 

San  Juan. 

...A  5 

...B  7 

Skamania 

...F  7 

Snohomish.. B  7 

Spokane.. 

...C  16 

Stevens  . . 

...B  14 

Thurston 

...E  5 

Wahkiakum  F  3 

W allawalla .  F  13 

Whatcom 

...A  7 

Whitman 

.  ..E  15 

Yakima .. 

...F  10 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

43  Seattle 

...C  6 

36  i  acoma  .  I)  5 

20  Spokane  .C  16 

6  Everett 

...C  6 

5  Wallawalla 

F  14 

5  Olympia.. D  4 
5  Fort  Town- 

send...B  5 
4  FalrhavenA  6 
4  New  What¬ 
com...  A  6 
4  VancouverG  5 
3  EllensburgD  10 
2  Centralia.  E  5 
2  SiiohomishC  7 
2  Dayton  ...F  15 
2  !*uyallnp..D  6 
2  Sprague... D  14 
2  Colfax  ....E  16 
2  Cheney  ...D  15 
2  Aberdeen  _D  3 
2  MontesanoD  3 

2  Blaine . V  5 

2  N.  Yakima 

'  E10 
1  Roslyn....D  9 
1  Chehalis..E  5 
1  Hoquiam.  D  3 
1  Ballard.... C  G 
1  Anacortes  B  5 
1  Palouee...E  16 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Bucoda  ...E  5 
9  Pullman  ..E  16 

9  Kent . D  6 

8  WaltsburgF  14 
8  Fremont. .C  6 
8  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  ...B  6 
7  Carbonado  D  7 
7  Goldendale  G  9 
7  Castle  Rock 

F  5 

7  Pomeroy  .  E  16 
6  Shelton... D  4 
6  FrankJin..D  6 
6  Rockford. D  16 
C  Port  Blakeley 

C  5 

6  Ortlng  ....D  6 
6  RitzviIle..D  13 
6  Medical  Lake 
C  15 

6  Sumner.. .D  6 
6  Black  Dia¬ 
mond. D  6 
6Lynd*n...A  5 
5  Colville... A  15 
5  Oakesdale  D  16 
5  Wallula...  F  12 
5  Ilwaco  ....F  2 
5  CoupevilleB  5 
4  Port  Gamble 
C  5 

4  Farmington 

D  16 

4  Camas  ....  F  16 
4  Colton  ....E  16 
4  Tuinwater.I  4 
4  Wilbur. ...C  13 
4  Stanwood.B  6 
4  Renton  ...D  6 
4  La  Conner  B  6 
4  Davenport  C  14 
4  Che-we-lah  B15 
4  Cowlitz  ...F  5 
4  Buckley  ...D  7 
4  Port 

Crescent.. B  3 

4  Kelso . F  5 

3  Elma . E  4 

3  Tenino  ....  E  5 
3  Kalama  ....G  5 
3  Gig  Harbor  D  5 

3  Pasco . F  12 

3  Garfield... D  16 
3  Port  Angeles 
B  3 

8  Prescott  ..F  14 


vcl  S’  Oreille : 


Jiiuer 


fer 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

3  Marcus  ..  .A  15 
3  Spangle  ..D  15 

8  lekoa . I)  16 

3  Fidalgo  Citg  ^ 

3  WatervilleC  11 
3  CosmopolIsE  3 
3  Napavlne.E  4 
3  Wlnlock  ..F  5 

3  Fir . B  6 

3  Uniontown 

E  16 

3  Toledo  ....F  5 
3  Stellacoom 

City.D  5 
3  Port  Madison 
C  5 

3  Marysville  C  6 
8  Lake  Vlew.D  6 
2  San  de  FucaB5 
2  Rosalia.... D 16 
2  Roche  Harbor 
A  4 

2  CleElum..D  9 
2  Had  lock.. C  5 
2  Port  Ludlow 
C  5 

2  ConconullyB  11 

2  Latah . D  16 

2  Pataha  City 

F  16 

2  Endicott..E  15 

2  Ruby . B  11 

2  Utsaladdy  B  6 
2  Wlllapa...E  3 
2  Asotin  ...  F  16 
2  OystervilleE  2 
2  Yakima  ..F  10 
2  Centerville  G  9 
2  Cascades . G  6 
2  Nooksachk  A  6 
1  Egypt  ....C  14 

1  Avon . B  6 

1  Prosser  ...F  11 
1  Bay  CenterE  3 
1  DungenessB  4 
1  WynoocheE  3 
1  Cleveland. G  9 
1  Edison  .  ..A  6 
1  Seabeck...C  5 
1  Skamokawa 

F  4 

1  CathlametF  3 
1  Knappton.F  3 
1  Pine  City.  D  15 
1  New  CastleC  6 
1  Wilkeson.D  7 

1  Roy . E  6 

1  Carrollton  F  5 

1  Sedro . B  6 

1  Hamilton  .B  7 
1  La  Center.  G  5 
1  WashougalG  6 

1  Etna . G  6 

1  SnoqualmieC  7 
1  Waverly  ..D  16 
l  Blckleton.G  10 
1  Anatone  ..*  16 
1  Friday  Har¬ 
bor. .B  4 
1  Oakville  ...E  4 
1  Covello  . ..F  15 
1  Silver  Creek 

E  5 

1  Columbus. .G  8 

1  Guy . E  16 

1  SemialimooA  5 
1  Pampa  ....E  14 

1  Samish . A  5 

1  Hazard  ...  C  15 
1  East  Sound  A  5 
1  Fall  City...!)  7 
1  Ncwaukum  E5 

l  Brook  ti  eld.  F  8 
1  Spokane 

Bridge. .C  16 
1  Huntsville  F  14 

l  Larene _ C  14 

1  Marengo..  F  15 
l  Indepen¬ 
dence....  E  4 
1  Battle  Ground 
G  6 

1  Block  House 
G  9 

1  Claquato...E  4 
l  Hlllnurst  ..DC 
1  South  Bend  E  3 
1  W.  Ferndale 

A  5 

1  Enumtiaw.D7 
1  Mossy  Rock 

F  6 

l  Edmonds  _.C  6 
l  Damon . E  2 


1  Lyman . B  6 

1  White  Salmon 
G  8 

l  Belmont  .D  16 
1  Touchct  . .  F  13 
1  Hot  Springs 

D  8 

1  Skagit . B  6 

1  Doehay  ....  A  5 

1  Ychn . E  5 

1  Mukilteo...C  6 
1  Sherman..  C  13 
Almota  .  ..E  15 
Lewisville  _G  6 
Sharon  ....  E  4 
Rlparia  ..  E  14 
Diamond..  E  15 
Florence  ..  II  6 
Hocklnson  G  6 
N.  Cove  ...  E  3 

Olcqua . F  4 

Colby . D  5 

Custer . A  5 

Marshall  ..C  16 
Peone  ....  C  16 
Woodinville 

C  8 

Cherry  Valley 

Dixie . F  14 

Fisher . G  6 

Staley  ....  E  16 
Starbuck..F  14 
Woodland.  G  5 

Satsop . E  4 

Teanaway.  D  9 
Markham  ..E  3 
Waterford  F  4 

Muck . E  6 

Birch  Bay  .A  5 

Lowell . C  6 

Mondovi .  C  15 
Neah  Bay..  B  1 
Adelaide...  C  7 
Alnslie  ....  F  4 
Melbourne. E  3 

Nasel . F  3 

Skye . G  6 

Vance . F  6 

Alto . F  14 

Harrington 

D  14 

PenawawaE  15 
Stlllagua- 

mlsh..B  6 

Tildon _ E  5 

Berryman  F  14 
Chenowith  G  7 
Clifton ....  1)5 

Delta . A  5 

Gilmer  ....  G  8 
Hesseltlne  C  13 
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ALASKA 


Total  area, 

57U.390  sq.  m. 

Pop . 31.795 

white  ....4,303 
Mixed  ....1,819 
Indian  ...23,27* 
Mongolian  2,287 
All  others.. 112 
Indians: 

Eskimo  ..12,784 
Thllnket. .4,739 
Athabaskan 

3.441 

Aleut . 968 

Tslmpsean  .951 
Hyda . 391 

DISTRICTS. 

Pop. 

First,  or  South¬ 
eastern  ..8038 
Second,  or 
Kadiak. .6112 
TniRD,  or 

Unalaska.2361 
Fourth,  or 
Nushagak.2726 
Fifth,  or  Kus- 
kokwlm.5124 
Sixth,  or 

Yukon... 3912 
Seventh,  or 
Arctic... 3222 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thrusands. 

Juneau . C  9 

Sitka . C  8 

Karluk . C  5 

’op.— 2undreda. 

'  Kodiak . C  5 

Afognak  ...C  5 
Douglas  ..._C  9 
i  Ounalaska  _D  2 
Ft.WrangclC  9 
Klawock...C  9 
•  Nushagak..C  4 
Mitchell  ...A  8 

Lorlng . C  9 

Anvlk . B  3 

Belkoffski  .D3 
Unalaklik..B  3 

Unga . C  3 

Chllkat  ,...C8 
Ikogmut 
Mission.. B  4 
Kogglung.X’  4 

N  ulato . B  4 

PastolIk....B3 
Kaguyak...C5 
Jack6on  ...D  9 
Ft.  St.  Mich¬ 
aels..  B  3 
Killisnoo...C  9 
Morzhovoi.I)  3 

Igagik . C  4 

Alaganik...B6 

Kutlik . B  3 

Ft.  Andreaf- 

skl..B  3 


Peare . B  5 

Ircle  City  ..117 

•awson . B  7 

Klondike 

River.. B  8 
.londike 

District.. B  8 
•yea . c  8 


?4  [British  North  America.] 
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BRITISH  NORTH 
AMERICA 


Area. 


Newfound¬ 
land's 
Area,42,2U0  sq  lr 

Pop . 202, oC 

St.  Johns 

(Capital).  T 


inoatqjvQi 


CANADA 


Pop . 97,612 

Victoria 

(Capital).F  5 

Manitoba..  K  3 
Area, 73, 956  sq.  m. 

Pop . 152, 5U5 

Winnipeg 

(Capital). K  4 

New  Bruns¬ 
wick. ,Q4 
Area,28,200sq.  in. 
Pop . 321,270 


Pop . 98.967 

Regina 

(Capital).. J  3 

Nova  Scotia 

R  5 

Area,20,600sq.  in. 

Pop . 450,523 

Halifax 

(Capital).  R  5 

Ontario  ,...N  4 
A  rea,222,000  sq.m 

Pop . 2,112,989 

Toronto 

(Capital). O  6 

Prince  Edw.  Is. 

R  4 

Area,  2,000  sq.  m. 
Pop .  109,080 


Copper, 


OCftVri 


’  kss 


ft*. 

bald. 1  jjTO.  .«» 


rccatc^crai 
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ONTARIO 

Area. 

220,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,114,475 


DISTRICTS. 

Addington... M  5 

Algoma . P  8 

Brant . G  7 

Bruce . E  5 

Carleton . P  3 

Dundas . Q  4 

Durham . J  5 

Elgin . E  8 

Essex . B  9 

Frontenac...N  4 

Glengary . R  3 

Grenville  ,...P4 

Grey . F  5 

Haldlmand ..  II  8 
Haliburton  ,.K3 

Ilalton . II 7 

Hastings . L  4 

Huron . E  6 

Kent . C  9 

Lainbton . C  8 

Lanark . O  3 

Leeds . 0  4 

Lennox . M  4 

Lincoln . 17 

Middlesex... .E  8 
Muskoka....  n  4 
Nipissiug  ....II 1 

Norfolk . G  8 

N  ortliumber- 

land-.K  5 

Ontario . 1  5 

Oxford . F  7 

Parry  Souud.II  2 

Peel . H  6 

Perth . E  7 

PetcrborougliK  4 

Prescott . R  2 

Prince  Edward 
M  6 

Rainy  River. K  8 

Renfrew . L  2 

Russell . Q  3 

Simcoe . II  5 

Stormont _ R  3 

Thunder  Bay  M  8 

Victoria . J  5 

Waterloo  _...F  7 

Welland . I  8 

Wellington  ..F  6 
Wentwortli..G  7 
York . I  6 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

181  Toronto  ..I  6 
49  Hamilton  _H  7 

44  Ottawa _ P  3 

82  London  ...E  8 
19  Kingston  .N  5 
13  Brantford.G  7 
11  Guelph. ...G  7 
10  St. Thomas  E  8 
10  W indsor  ..A  9 
10  Belleville. M  5 
10  J'eterbor- 

ough..K  5 
19  Stratford  ,E  J 
9  St.  Catherines 
17 

9  Chatham... C  9 
9  Brockville  .P  4 
9  Woodstock  F  7 

8  Galt . G  7 

7  OwenSouncIE  4 

7  Berlin . F  7 

7  Cornwall... R  3 

7  Sarnia . C  8 

6  Lindsay . I  5 

6  Barrie . H  5 

5  Port  Hopc.K  6 
5  CollingwoodG5 
5  Cobourg...K  6 

5  Orillia . 14 

5  Toronto  Jc.H  6 
4  Carleton 

Place.. O  3 
4  Pembroke. M  2 

4  Trenton _ L  6 

4  Petrolia....C  8 
4  Ingersoll...F  8 
4  Oshawa  ....J  6 
4  SmithsFallsO  4 
4  Goderich  ..I)  6 
4  Gananoque  O  5 
4  Dundas  ....II  7 
3  Napance...N  5 
3  St.  Marys  ..E  7 
3  Bowman- 

vllle..J  6 
3  Niagara 

Falls..  J  7 

8  Arnprior...O  3 
3  Deseronto  .M  5 
3  Strathroy..D  8 

3  PIcton . M  6 

3  Brampton  .116 

3  Perth . 0  4 

8  Paris . G  7 

3  Almonte  ...O  3 
3  Walkerton.E5 
3  Ft. William  M  8 
3  OrangevilleG  6 
3  Waterloo  ..F  7 
3  Prescott  ...0  4 

3  Whitby . I  6 

3  Wallace- 

burg..C  8 
3  PoiiArthur.M  8 

3  Simcoe . G  8 

3  Seaforth  ...E  6 
3  Clinton  ....D  7 
3  Kincardine  D  5 
3  Renfrew  ..  N  3 
3  Listowell  ..F  6 
2  Sault  Ste. 

Marie.. O  9 
2ParrySoundG3 
2  Amherst- 

burg..A  9 
2  Thorold  ....  I  7 
2  Ridgetown.D  9 
2  Campbell- 

ford..L  5 
2  Mt.  Forest  .F  6 
2  Aylmer  ....F  8 
2  Wingham  . .  E  6 
2  Tilsonburg.F  8 
2  NewMarketfi  6 


Pop.— Thousands. 

2  Penetan- 

guishene..H  4 
2  Mitchell... .E  7 
2  Midland.... H  4 
2  Dresden... .C  8 

2  Forest . C  7 

2  Hawkes- 

bury..R  2 
2  Welland  ....18 
2  Uxbridge... I  5 
2  Palmerston  F  6 
2  Meaford  ...F  4 
2  Wlarton  ...E  4 
2  Portsmouth05 
2  LeamingtonB9 
2  London  W.  E8 
2  Point 

Ed  ward..  C  7 
2  Morrlsburg  Q  4 
2  GravenhurstI  4 
2  Preston  — G  7 
2  Oakville  ...H  7 
2  Merritt  on  ..17 

2  Exeter . D  7 

2  DunnviIle..H  8 

2  Aurora . 16 

2  Essex . B  9 

2  Blenheim  ..C9 
2  Port  Perry .  J  5 
2  Harriston..F  6 
2  Park  IIIll  ..D  7 
2  Ashburnham 
K  5 

2  Port  Elgin  .E  5 
2  Alexandria  R  3 
2  Sudbury.  .  Q9 

2  Fergus . G  6 

2  Georgetown 

H  6 

1  Mildmoy  ...E  5 
1  Hespeler  .  ..G  7 
1  Brighton  . .  L  6 
1  Rockland  ..0  2 

1  Milton . H  7 

1  Mattawa ..  .J  1 
1  Southampton 
E  5 

1  North  Bay.  1 1 
1  Chesley  ...E5 
1  Bracebridge  I  4 
1  Hanover  ...F  5 

1  AUIston _ H  5 

1  Stayner  ,...G5 
1  Sandwich..B9 

1  Niagara . I  7 

1  Burlington. H  7 
1  New  Ham¬ 
burg..  F  7 
1  Kingsville.  . B  9 

1  Paisley . E  5 

1  Elora . G  6 

1  Watford  ...D  8 

1  Arthur . F  6 

1  Lucknow  _.D  6 
1  Durham  ... F  5 
1  Norwich  ...F  8 
1  Kemptvllie.P  3 
1  Fenelon  Falls 
J  5 

1  Port  Dover  G  8 
1  Waterford. G  8 

1  Acton . G  6 

1  Brussels  .  ..E  6 
1  Shelburne..  G  6 
1  Weston  ...H  6 
1  Huntsville.. I  3 
1  Port  Colborne 
I  8 

1  Stouffville  I  6 
1  Oil  Springs. C  8 

1  Madoc . L  5 

Tees  water  E  6 
Lakefleld  ..K  5 
1  Markham... I  6 
1  Tavistock.  F  7 
1  MerrickvilleP4 

1  Elmira . G  6 

1  Colborne..  .L  6 
1  Hager8villeG  8 
l  Cannington.I  5 

Iroquois _ Q4 

Ayr .  G  7 

1  BobcaygeonJ  5 
1  Norwood  ..  L  5 
1  Alvinston..D  8 
L’Orlginal  _R  2 
Pickering  . .  J  6 

Orono . J  6 

Bradford  ..H5 
Glencoe  ...D  8 
Mill  Brook.  K  5 
Caledonia.. H  7 
Winchester  Q  3 
Cardinal.  .  0  4 

Tweed . M  5 

Comber  ....  B  9 
Allundale.. H  5 

Pop.— Eundreds. 

9  Fort  Erie...  J  8 
9  WalkervilleB  9 

9  Blyth . E  6 

9  Lucan . E  7 

9  Beamsville  .1  7 

9  Athens . P  4 

9  Thornbury.G4 

9  J arvis . G  8 

9  Plattsville.  .F  7 
9  Bothwell. . .  I)  8 
9  Grimsby  .  H  7 
~  Pt.  Dalliousie 
17 

9  Wyoming  ,.C8 

9  Lanark . 0  3 

9  Beaverton  .  I  5 
9  Stirling...  M  5 

8  Dutton . E  8 

8  Cayuga  ...  H  8 
8  Hastings  ...L  5 
8  Maxville  ...R3 
8  Little  Current 
D  2 

8  Court  right.  C  8 
8  Brigden  ..  .C  8 
8  Flesberton.F  5 
8  St.  George  .G  7 
8  WarkworthL  5 
8  ThamesvilleD  8 
8  Newcastle.  J  6 
8  Chester  vllleQ  3 
8  Beeton  ...  H  6 
8  WoodbridgeH6 
8  Markdale  _.F  F 
7  Bruce  MlnesP1 

7  Bolton . H  i 

7  Richmond 

Hill. .Hi 
7  Formosa  E  ! 

7  Ailsa  Craig  D  ' 

7  Creemore..G  i 
7  Tilbury 

Centre..  C ! 

7  Burford _ G  ' 

7  Cookstown  H  i 
7  Egmondvtlle 
E’ 

7  Lancaster.. R 1 
7  Morpeth  ...D ! 

7  Pt.RobinsonI  i 
7  Otterville..F  i 
7  Pakenham  .O  I 
7  Wellesley..  F  l 
7  Dundalk  _..G  t 

7  Tara . E  £ 

7  Sutton . I ; 

7  Belle  River  B  i 
7  Atwood.... E ( 

7  Cold  Water  H  i 


7<>  [Quebec.] 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 


QUEBEC 


Area, 

228,900  eq.  m 

Fop . 1,488,586 

Native  1,406,514 
Foreign..  82,021 


DISTRICTS. 

Argenteull  ..I  9 
Arthabaska..1 14 

Bagot . J  12 

Beauce . I  16 

BeauharnolsJ  10 
Bellechassc.G  16 
Berthler  ....G  9 
BonaventureD  5 

Brome . J  13 

Chambly  ....J  11 
Champlain. ,F  12 
Charlevoix.. E  16 
ChateauguayJ  10 
Chicoutimi .  C  lb 
Compton  ....  J  15 
Dorchester.  H  16 
Drummond.. 1 13 

Gaspe . C  6 

Ilochclaga ..  1 10 
Huntingdon. J  9 
Iberville ....  J  11 
Jacques  Car- 

tier  . J  10 

Jolictte . G  8 

KamouraskaF  18 
Lapralrie....  J  10 
L’Assoinp- 

tlon . 1 10 

Laval . I  io 

Levis . G  15 

L’lslet . G  17 

LotbIniere..H  14 
Masklnonge  F  9 
Megantlc  ...H  14 
Mlsslsquol  ..J  12 
Montcalm  ..G  8 
Montmagny  G  17 
Montmoren¬ 
cy . E  14 

Naplerville..J  10 

Nlcolct . H  13 

Ottawa . H  6 

Pontiac  ....  H  3 
Portncuf....G  13 

Quebec . E  13 

Richelieu  ....1 11 
Richmond  ..  J  13 
Rlmouskl  ..  D  20 
Rouvllle ....  J  11 
Saguenay  ...C  19 
ShefTcrd  ....  J  12 
Sherbrooke  .J  13 
Soulanges...J  9 
St.Hyaclnthel  11 

St.  Johns _ J  ll 

St.  Maurice.F  10 
Stanstcad  ...J  13 
TeinlscouataE  19 
Terrebonne .  I  9 
Two  Moun¬ 
tains  . I  9 

Vaudreull ...J  9 
Verehcres  ...1 11 

Wolfe . I  15 

Yaraaska  ....I  12 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.—  Thousands. 

217  Montreal  J  1 1 
63  Quebec  ..G  15 
13  bt.  Henri 
Station..  G  16 

11  Hull . J  6 

JO  Sherbrooke 

J  13 

9  Ste.  Cune- 

gonde_.J  10 
9  Ilochelaga.I  11 
8  Three 

KIvers..H  12 

7  Levis . G  15 

7  Polnte  Levis 

G  15 

7  St.  Hyaclnthe 
I  11 

7  Sorel . I  11 

6  Valleyfleld  J  9 

5  St.  Henry 

Village. .G  15 
5  St.  Johns.. J  11 
4  Riviere  du 

Loup..E  18 
4  Lachine...J  10 
4  St.  Pauls 

Bay..F  16 
4  Mile  End.. I  10 
3  Jollette. ...I  11 
3  Coatlcook.J  14 
3  St.  Jerome.  I  9 
3  Farnham  ..J  12 
3  Longueull.J  11 
3  Nlcolet  ...H  12 
3  St.  Michel. G  16 
3  Trols  Pis¬ 
toles.. D  20 
2  ChlcoutlmlD  16 
2  Bucking¬ 
ham..!  7 

2  Magog . J  13 

2  Rlcnmond  .1 13 
2  Fortier- 

ville..H  14 
2  Drummond- 

vllle..1 13 
2  Aylmer. ...J  6 
2  Lachute  ...I  9 
2  Loul8evIlleH  11 
2  Waterloo. _J  12 
2  Granby. ...J  12 
2  Montmagny 

G  17 

2  Portneuf..G  13 
2  St.  Raymond 
G  13 

2  Windsor... J  14 
2  Beauharnols 

J  10 

2  Bedford  ..J  11 
2  L’Ange 

Oardlen..J  7 


Pop.— Thomands. 

2  Berthler  ..H  11 
2  Beauport  .G  15 
2  St.  Lazare  de 
Vaudreull. J  9 
1  Bagotvllle  D  15 
1  Gatineau  .  J  6 
1  Terrebonne 

I  10 

1  Descham- 

buult.G  13 
1  Rlmouskl  D21 
1  Actonvale  J  12 
1  St.  Augustine 
I  9 

1  Somerset  .H  14 
1  Vlctorlaville 
1 13 

1  MarlcvIlle.J  11 
1  Lapralrie  .J  11 
1  Ste.  Anne  des 
Monts.. B  5 
1  Plerrevllle.I  12 
1  LakeMegan- 
tic..I  16 
1  St.  Rein  I...  J  10 
1  Isle  Verte.E  19 
1  St.  Joseph  de 
Bernice..  H  16 
1  Arthabaska- 

vllle . .  1 14 
1  St.  Cesaire.J  12 
l  Fox  River. C  8 
1  Huntcrstown 
H  12 

1  Matapedla  E  3 
1  Newport.. D  7 
1  Paapeblac  E  7 
1  St.  Andrews 
East.J  8 
1  St.  Anne  de 
la  Peradc.H  13 
1  St.  Mary.. H  16 
1  Lenuoxvllle 

J  14 

1  St.  Eustacbe 

J  9 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Laurentldes 

F  13 

9  St.  Ours  .  ..I  11 
9  Uoxtou  Falls 
J  13 

9  Yamachiclie 

H  12 

9  Kinnears 

Mills.. H  11 
9  St.  Roe  1 1  ..111 
9  Vercberes.  1  ll 
9  Naplerville 

J  11 

9  Huntingdon 

K  9 

9  Warwick  ..I  14 
9  St.  Eulalir  H  13 
9  St.  Simon. D  19 
8  Chambly 

J  11 


Canton. 

8  Ste.  Sclio- 
lastique 

8  Danville . 

8  Montmorency 
Fulls. .G  15 
8  Bouchervllle 
I  ll 

8  Varennes  111 
8  La  Bale..  II  12 
8  Matuue....C  2 
8  Port  Daniel 

East..!)  8 
8  St.  Arsene  E  18 
8  St.  Barthcleml 
11  11 

8  St.  Francois 
du  Luc..l  12 
8  St.  Giles  .11  15 
8  St.  Isidore  J  10 
8  St.  Lin  ....  I  10 
8  Roberval.  D  13 
8  Montebello  J  8 
8  Lacolle  Junc¬ 
tion 


- K  ll 

8  Ste.  Croix. G  14 
8  St.  Lambert 
Montreal.. J  ll 
7  Isle  aux  Cou- 
dres.F  17 
7  Frampton  II  16 
7  St.  Anselme 

G  16 

7  St.  Louis  de 
G on /.ague  .J10 
7  Ste.  Marline 

J  10 

7  St.  Pa3chnl  K18 
7  Arthabaska 

I  14 

7  Grillln  Cove 

C  9 

7  St.  Albert  .  I  13 
7  Higaud  ...  J  9 
7  Quyon  ..  ..I  5 
7  kuwdon  ...  I  10 
7  St.  Constant 
J  11 

6  Cowansvllle 

J  12 

6  Yam  ask  a  ..I  12 
6  Cacouna  .. E  18 

6  Bic . 1)  20 

6  Contrecoeur 

1 11 

6  DT8raell...I  15 
6  Centilly..  II  13 
6  Glen  Sutton 

K  13 

f>  Inverness  H  14 
S  Kamouraska 
E  17 

5  Knowlton  J  13 
J  Lanorale  ..Ill 
3  Lyster  ...  H  14 
3  River  Gilbert 
II  16 

3  Ste.  Angele 

J  11 

3  St.CelestlnH  13 
3  St.  Gabriel  de 
Brandon.. H  U 
I  St.  Gregolre 
Station..  H  13 
!  St.  Jude  ...I  12 
>  St.  Michel  de 
NaplervllleJ  10 

I  St.  Pie . J  12 

I  Stnnstead  K  14 
i  Sutton 


- K  12 

Langevln  H  17 
Thurso  ....I  7 
Les  Grandes 
Bergerenn£*s 
D  18 

St.  Lambert 

H  15 

Watervllle  J  14 
Dlxvllle  ..  K  14 
Hebertvllle 

D  15 

Coteau  Land¬ 
ing. ,J  9 
Grenville..!  8 


Rlvrr 


iHlOjC 


5  John vllle  .  J  14 


■■ 
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N.  BRUNSWICK 

Area,  28, 200  sq.m. 
Pop .  821,270 

DISTRICTS. 

Albert . I  5 

Carleton....D  4 
Charlotte... D  6 
Gloucester  .G  2 

Kent . H  4 

Kings . F  6 

Northumber¬ 
land . F  2 

Queens . F  5 

RestigoucheD  1 

St.  John _ G  6 

Sunbury....F  5 
Victoria  ....C  2 
Westmore¬ 
land  . I  4 

York . D  5 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

39  St.  John  ..F  6 
9  Moncton  ...15 

7  FrederlctonE5 
5  Chatham  ..H  3 
4  Dawson- 

vIlle..D  1 
4  Campbell- 

ton..E  1 
3  Woodstock D  4 
3  St.  Martins  H  6 
3  Caraquet  ..II 
3  St.  George. E  6 

8  St.  Stephen  D  6 
3  Blackville  .G  3 
3  Indian  Town 

2  Milltown  ..D  6 
2  Kingston  ..13 
2  Newcastle. G  3 
2  Sackvllle...J  5 
2  St.AndrewsPG 
2  Bathurst  ..G  2 
2  Fairville.-.F  6 
2  Buctouche  .1  4 

2  Sussex . H  5 

1  Rogersville  G  3 
1  Marysville.E  5 
1  Aldouane  .H  3 
1  Cocalgne  ..14 
t  Tracadie  ...12 
1  Carleton  ..F  6 
1  Waterford  H  5 
1  Memramcook 
J  4 

1  Quaco . G  6 

1  Bathurst 

Village  ..G  1 
1  Coal  Branch 

H  4 

1  Palhousle  .F  1 
1  Doaktown.F  3 
1  Dorchester  J  5 
1  Hampton  .G  5 
1  Ludlow  ....F  3 
1  Shediac  ....  J  4 
1  St.  Hilaire  .B  2 
1  St.  Anns  ...C  2 
1  Limestone. C  3 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Campo  Bello 
E  7 

9  St.  Jacques  B  2 
9  St.  Isidore.. I  1 
8  Richibucto.I  3 
8  Glass vllle.. D  4 
8  DumbartonD  6 
8  Musquash  .F  6 
8  PetltcodlacII  5 
7  Edmundston 
B  2 

7  Dumfries.. D  5 
7  Black  Brook 
H  S 

7  Green  River 

B  2 

7  Petit  Rocher 
G  1 

7  Riley  Brook 

D  2 

7  Hillsborough 
I  5 

7  St.  Croix  ..D  6 
7  Zealand  ..  .E  4 
6  Grand  Ance 

H  1 

6  Kouchibou- 

guae..H  3 
6  Maugerville 

E  5 

6  St.  Pauls... H  4 
6  Wilsons 

Beach.. D  7 
6  Shippegan  .1  1 
6  St.  Joseph.. I  5 
6  Belledune  .G  1 
6  Douglas  ...E  5 
6  Escumlnac.I  2 
6  Grand  Falls  C  2 
5  Albert  Mines 
I  5 

5  Alma . I  5 

5  Barnaby 

River.. H  3 
5  Bayfield  ...K  4 
5  Bloomfield  C  4 
5  Briggs  Corner 
G  4 

5  Bolestown.E  3 
5  Hopewell  Hill 
I  5 

5  Second  Falls 
E  i 

5  Cross  CreekE  4 

5  Elgin . H  5 

5  Gagetown  .F  5 
5  Gibson  ....E  5 
5  Hartland  ..D  4 
5  Lepreaux ..F  ( 
5  Hopewell 

Cape.. I  5 
t  PenobsquisH5 
4  Pointe  de 

Bute..J  5 
4  Victoria  ...C  4 
4  Gueguen...I  4 

4  Bath . C  4 

4  ColdstreamD  4 
4  Curryville..I  5 

4  Harvey . I  5 

4  Sheffield... F  5 


;  jto-vx 


Pe«col. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

Area,  20,600  sq.m. 
Pop . 450,492 

COUNTIES. 

Annapolis  ..H  7 
AntigonisheO  6 
Cape  Breton  R  5 
Colchester.. L  6 
Cumberland  J  5 

Digby . G  8 

Guysbor- 

ough . O  f 

Halifax . L  7 

Hants . J  7 

Inverness  ..P  4 

Kings . I  7 

Lunenburgh  I  8 

PIctou . M  6 

Queens _ -II  8 

RIctmond..Q  5 
Shelburne.. H  9 
Victoria  ....Q  4 
Yarmouth. .G  9 

CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.--Thr>u8ands. 

39  Halifax... K  7 

1  Dartmouth  K  7 
;  Yarmouth .F  9 

5  Truro . L  6 

5  Lunenburg.J  3 
5  Spring  Hill.  J  5 
4  Amherst... J  5 

4  New  Glas¬ 

gow  . M  6 

3  Westville  .M  6 
3  Little  Glace 

Bay . S  4 

3  PIctou . M  5 

3  \\  Indsor  ...J  7 
3  North  Syd¬ 
ney  . R  4 

3  Asrgaree 

Harbour.. P  4 
2  Liverpool.. I  9 
?  Sydney 

Mines. ...R  4 
2  Sydney  ..._K  4 
2  Stellarton.M  6 
2  Pubnico 

H  irbour..G  9 
2  Brdgewater 

J  8 

5  Parrs- 

b  trough. .J  6 

2  Lii.gan . R  4 

2  Canso . P  6 

2  Harbour  au 
Brouche.O  5 

2  Gabarouse  R  5 
2  Kentvtlle  ..J  7 
2  Great  Village 

K  C 

2  Guys- 

borough  .0  6 
2  Bear  River  G  9 
2  Berwick.. ..I  6 
2  Bridgeport  S  4 
2  Port  Hood.  O  4 
2  Tracsdie...O  5 
1  Musquodoboit 
Harbour. .L  7 

1  Digby . G  7 

I  Mahone  Bay 

J  8 

1  Arcadia  ....1  9 
1  Shelburne  H  9 
1  Ingonish  ..Q  3 
1  Parrsbor- 
o ugh  Shore. I  6 
1  Sydney 

Forks.. R  4 
1  Oyster  Ponds 
P  6 

1  Chester  ....J  8 
1  Richmond.K  7 
1  Wolf  vllle  ..J  7 
1  Isaac’s 

Harbour.. O  6 
1  Louisburg  R  5 
1  Bridgetown 

H  7 

1  Upper  Mus¬ 
quodoboit. M  6 
1  Cape  North  R  3 
1  Calledonia 

Corner.. H  8 
1  Advocate 
Harbour.. T  6 

1  Argyle . G  9 

1  Baadeek  _.Q  4 
1  Bolsdalc 

Chapel. .R  4 
1  Lower  Argyle 
G  9 

1  Metaghan  _F  8 
1  Middle  River 

Q  4 

1  Port  Greville 
I  6 

1  Port  HUlford 
O  6 

1  Spry  Bay..M  7 
1  Whycocomagli 
P  5 

1  Milton  . I  9 

1  Annapolis  .H  7 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Port  Medway 
J  8 

9  River  John  L  5 
9  Brookfield  II  8 
9  Hants  port .  J  7 
9  Waverly.._K  7 
9  Avonport  J  7 
9  Red  Islands!:  5 
9  New  Gairloch 
M  6 

9  Arichat  _._.P  6 
9  Barrington  G  9 
9  Lower 
L’Ardoise..Q  6 
8  Gays  River  L  7 
8  Georges  River 
Q  4 

8  Kennetcook 

J  6 

8  Mainadieu  .S  5 
8  Trenton  .  _M  5 
8  Weymouth  G  8 
8  Freeport  ..F  8 
8  Middleton. II  7 
8  Lockeport  .1  9 
7  Five  Islands 

J  6 


^  O 

9  ^ 
£  2 


Eg 


a  a. 


n  “  ti 
£  £  » 


*  I©  !  sa  !  J5 

1  —  3CSJ  >  oo  oS 
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MANITOBA 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

8  Westbourne 

I*’  8 

8  Headingly  G  10 
2  Crystal  City 

II  7 

2  Aublgny_.il  10 

2  Baldur _ II  0 

2  birds  IIlll.G  11 
2  Donorc  ...G  10 
2  Grande  Point 
G  11 

2  High  Bluff  G  8 

2  Seamo _ E  9 

2  Holland  . _G  7 
2  Huns  Valley 

2  Lakeland  .F  7 
2  Lyonsliall  II  5 
2  Mlnnewakan 
E  8 

2  MurchlsonF  5 
2  Silver  Creek 

E  8 

2  St.  James. G  10 
2  TreesbankG  5 
2  Tyndall . _.F  11 
2  Lower  Fort 
Garry..  F  10 
2  Arden  Station 
F  6 

2  Cartwright 

H  6 

2  Assinlbolne 

G  9 

2  Barnsley.. G  9 
2  Beaconsfield 
H  7 

2  Fairfax  ...G  4 
2  Ililton  ...  G  5 
2  Lake  Frances 
F  9 

2  Langvale  .11  5 
2  Sidney.... G  6 
2  Lundar....E  9 

2  Ninga . H  5 

2  Pipestone. G  3 
2  Rosebank.H  8 

2  Rosser _ G  10 

2  Wellington 

F  7 

1  Belcourt..F  9 

1  Austin _ G  7 

1  Flee  Island 

F  8 

1  Balmoral  F  10 
1  Binscarth.E  2 
1  Newdale_.F  4 

1  Roland _ H  9 

1  Chater  ....(,  5 
1  Florcnta.F  6 
l  Holm  Held  H  6 
1  Solsgirth..F  2 
1  Dundee  ...G  11 
1  NIvervllle  G  ll 
1  Raven  Lake 

F  8 

1  Asesslppi  .E  2 
1  Belmont  ..E  2 
1  Clearwater 

H  7 
1  Macdonald  F  8 
1  Realm rn  ..F  9 
Woodside  F  7 
Norquay  .11  7 
Marquette  F  9 
Wakopa  ..II  5 
Ash  Creek  II  6 
Viola  Dale  F  3 
Lalilviere  I-I  7 
Kemnay  ..G  4 
Elphlnstone 

E  4 

Hanlan _ F  9 

Hlllvlew  ..G.  3 
Otenaw...H  6 
Rennie  ..  .(}  13 
Salisbury  _F  6 
Sewell  ....G  G 
Glenora._.H  G 


DISTRICTS. 

Lisgab . D  1 

Marquette 

D 

Pbovencher 
H  1 

Selkirk  ...II 
Winnipeg  .G  1 


CHIEF  CITIES 

Pop.— Thousands 

26  WlnnipegG  1 

4  Brandon  ..G 

3  Portage  La 

Prairie..  G 
2  St.  Andrews 
F  1 

2  St.  Boniface 
G  1 

2  St.  Norbert 
G  1 

1  Oakland  ..F 
1  Morden._.H 
1  Carmen  ...G 
1  Carberry..G 
1  Selkirk....  F  1 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Golden 

Stream..F 
8  Oak  Lake.G 
8  Souris  ..  ..G 
8  Neepawa  .F 
7  Oak  River  F 
7  St.  Francois 
Xavier.. G 
7  Emerson.. H  1 
7  Deloraine.H 
6  MinnedosaF 
6  Virden....G 
6  Fort 

Alexander.E  1 
6  Hartney  .  .H 
6  St.  Eustacbe 
G 

6  St.  Laurent 

F  9 

6  Treberne  _G  1 
6  Shoal  LakeF  3 
6  Klldonan  _F  1C 

5  Rapid  City  F  5 
5  Alexander  G  4 
5  Clandeboyne 

F  10 

5  Elkhorn  ..G  2 

5  Gretna _ H  9 

5  Killarney.H  5 
5  La  Broqucrie 
G  11 

5  Mellta  _...H  3 
5  St.  Charles  G  10 
5  Gatmore..D  4 

4  Dominion 

City..H  10 
4  WawanesaG 
4  Gladstone.!' 

4  La  Salle  ._G 
4  Pilot  Mound 

II  7 

3Hamiota..F  3 
3  Whitemouth 

G  13 

3  Morris  ....H  10 
3  Foxton  ..  _F  10 
3  Argyle  ....F  10 
3  Griswold. .G  4 
3  Miami . H  8 


i 
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jp-'’ 


■'-ffiUow 


3RITISH 

COLUMBIA 


Area, 

883,300  sq.  m. 
Pop . 97,612 


ELECTORAL 

DISTRICTS. 


Alberni  ..  K  11 
CARIBOO.. ..C  19 
CabsIab  —  A  6 

Comox . I  8 

Cowichax  .  L  13 
Esquimalt.L  14 
Island  ....  K  14 
Kootenay -H  27 
Lillooet  ..  G  18 
Nanaimo... K  13 

New  West¬ 
minster.  .G  10 

Victoria  .  M  15 
Yale . 1 21 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
17  Victoria.  M  15 
14  Vaucouver 

K  15 

7  New  West¬ 

minster..  K  15 

5  Nanaimo.  K  13 

4  ChilliwackK  13 

2  Kaslo . J  27 

2  Union . J  11 

1  Wellington 

K  13 

1  Ladners 

Landing.. K  15 
1  Kamloops  H  21 
1  Comox  ....  J  12 

1  Nelson.... K  27 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Iievelstoke 

G  25 

8  Cedar . K  14 

8  Nakusp  ..  .I  26 

6  Vernon  ....I  23 

5  Donald . . . .  G  27 
5  Alberni . ..K  12 
5  llurrard 

Inlet . .  K  16 
4  Moody vllle 

K  15 

4  North 

Saauick..L  15 
4  Yale . J  18 

4  Salmon  Ann 

H  23 

3  Sidney  .  .  .  .M  15 
3  Sandwich  .J  11 
3  Port  h  ssing- 

lon  .A  3 
3  Kootenay  .J  27 
3  Ainsworth  J  27 
3  New  Denver 

J  26 

3  Lytton . I  19 

3  Sooke  ....  M  14 
3  Esquimalt  M  15 

3  Elgin . K  16 

3  Shuswap..H  22 

5  North  Bend 

J  18 

3  Quesnelle.  D  16 

2  Agassiz  ..  .K  18 
2  Alder  Grove 

K  17 

2  Ashcroft .  H  19 
2  Armstrong  I  23 
2  Clinton  ...G  18 
2  CobbleHill  L  14 


S.I 


i 


j 
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ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


MEXICO 


(Spanish- Amer¬ 
ican  Republic) 
A  rea, 767,005  sq.m 
Pop . 11,614,913 

STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


AGUA8 

CalientesG8 
Area.  2,950 sq.m. 
Pop .  121,926 

Campeacht  H 14 
Area,  18,087  sq.m. 
Pop . 91,180 

..Chiapas  —  1 13 
Area,  27,222  sq.m. 
Pop .  299,941 

Chihuahua.  C  6 
A  rea,  87,802  sq.m . 
Pop . 298,073 

Coahdila.-.D  8 
Area,  63,569  sq.m 
Pop . 177,797 

Colima _ H  7 

Area,  2,272  sq.  m. 
Pop .  69,547 

Durango  ...E  7 
Area,  88,Oo9  sq.m 
Pop . 65,931 

Federal 
District.. H  9 
Area..  463  sq.  m. 
Pop .  443,181 

Guanajuato 

G  8 

Area,  11,370  sq.m. 
Pop...  ...1,007, 116 

Guerrero  ...19 
Area,  24.996  sq.m. 
Pop . 332,887 

Hidalgo  ....G  9 
Area,  8,917  sq.  m. 
Pop . 494,212 

Jalisco . G  7 

Area, 3 1,846  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,159,311 

Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia....  C  1 
Area,  58,328  sq  m. 
Pop .  84,664 

Mexico . H  9 

Area,  9,248  f  q.  m. 
Pop .  287,969 

Michoacan.  H  8 
Area,  22,874  sq.m. 
Pop . 834,923 

Morelos. ...  II 9 
Area,  2.713  sq.  m. 
Pop . 151,540 

Nuevo  LeonE  9 
Area,  23,.‘ 92  sq.m. 
Pop .  270.958 

Oaxaca  ....  1 11 
Area,  35,382  sq .  m . 
Pop .  793,419 

Puebla....  H  If 
Area,  12,2(4  sq.m. 
Pop .  839,468 

Queretaro.G  9 
Area,  3,556  sq.  m. 
Pop . 213,521 

San  Luis 

Potosi..F  9 
Area,25,3l6sq.m. 
Pop . 546,447 

Sinaloa . E  5 

Area,  33,671  sq.m. 
Pop .  223,684 

Sonora . C  4 

A-ea,  76,900  sq.m. 
Pop .  154,532 
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STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

(Continued) 

Tabasco...*  I  13 
Area,  10.072  sq.m. 
Pop . 114,028 

Tamaulipas 

E  10 

Area,  32,128  sq.m. 
Pop .  188,497 

Tepic . G  6 

Area,  11, 275  sq.m. 
Pop .  125,249 

Tlaxcala.  H  10 
Area,  1,595  sq.m. 
Pop . 141,988 

Vera  Cruz  H  U 
Area,  29,201  sq.m. 
Pop .  633,369 

Yucatan... H  15 
Area,  35,203  sq.m. 
Pop.. .  275,506 

Zacatecas. .F  6 
Area,  24,757  sq.m. 
Pop .  526,966 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

350  Mexico 
(Capital).. n  1 r 
120  Leon  ...G  o 
118  Allende  D  6 
83  Guadalajara 
G  "t 

78  Puebla  ..H  10 
52  Guanajuato 

G  8 

40  Merida  ..G  14 
37  San  Luis 

PotosL.G  9 
36  Queretaro 

G  9 

ZacatecasF  8 
32  Aguascal- 

ientes..G  8 
27  Oaxaca... I  10 
26  Colima... F  7 
26  Saltillo... E  8 
24  Vera  Cruz 

H  11 

21  Celaya  ..G  9 
20  Matamoros 

E  10 

20  Orizaba  ..H  11 
18  San  Juan  del 
R10..G  9 
18  Zapotlan.H  7 
16  Campeachy 

H  14 

16  Mazatlan.F  6 
16  Monterey  E  9 
15  Allende  ..C  9 
15  Fresnillo.F  8 
15  Hermo8lllo 

C  4 

15  Irapuato  G  8 

15  Silao . G  8 

13  Lagos. ...G  8 
12  Actopan  .G  10 
12  Cliibuahua 

C  6 

12  Cuernavaca 

H  9 

12  Durango  E  7 
12  Pachuca  ,G  10 
12  San  Cristobal 
1 13 

12  Sayula...H  7 
12  TenuacanH  10 
12  Tepic  ....G  7 
12  Toluca  ..H  9 
10  Alamos.. D  4 
10  Ameca  _R  10 
10  Chalchieo- 
inula  ...  H  10 
lOCuliacan.E  5 
10  Jalapa  ...H  11 
10  La  PtedadG  8 
10  Salaiuanca 

G  8 

10  Salvarferra 

G  9 

10  San  Cristobal 
G  9 

9  Sinai oa....E  5 
8  Atllxco  ..  H  10 
8  Comltan  ..  I  13 
8  Patzcuaro  II  8 
SPenjamo.  G  8 

8  Parras _ E  8 

8  Venado  . ..F  8 
8  Autlan....Ii  7 

7  Dolores 

Hidalgo. G  9 
Tampico . .  F  10 
Tehuantepec 
I  11 

6  Cosala  ....E  6 
6  Ciudad 

Victoria.  F  10 
6  Gnaynms  .D  3 
6  Linares  ...E  9 
6  Monclova.D  8 
5  Acapulco  .1  9 
5  Rosario... F  6 
5  Tuxpan  .  G  1C 
5  Juchitan  ..In 
4  Bacalal  .  .11  i5 
4  Cadereyta  G  S 
4  Chilapa....I  10 
4  Tlaxcala  .  H  10 

4  Tonala _ J  12 

4  Valladolid  G  15 

8  La  Paz...  F  4 
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CENTRAL  g 

AMERICA 


Area,17T.48Tsn.m 
Pop . 8,U85,87y 


HONDURAS. 

BRITISH 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


GUATEMALA 


(Spanish- Amer¬ 
ican  Republic) 
Area  46,800  sq.m 
Pop . 1,460,017 

DEPARTMENTS 

Alta  Vera- 

paz..F  10 

Pop . 110,936 

Amatitlan  19 

Pop . 35,954 

Baja  Vera- 

paz..G  9 

Pop . 50,874 

Cm  MALT  EX- 

ango  .H  8 

Pop . 61,013 

Chiquimfla 

H  11 

Pop . 66,823 

Escuintla  .17 

Pop . 31,8u2 

Guatemala  II  9 

Pop . 143,581 

Huehueten- 

ANGO..F  7 

Pop . 136,114 

IZABAL . F  11 

Pop . 5,067 

Jalapa  ....II 10 

Pop . 35,954 

Jutiapa  ....I  10 

Pop . .50,058 

Pktejt  . D9 

Pop . 8,601 

Quezalten- 

ANGO..H  6 

Pop . 107,824 

Quiche . G8 

Pop . 90,300 

Retalhuleu 

16 

Pop . 25,009 

Sacatepeques 
H  8 

Pop . 41,375 

San  Marcos  H  5 

Pop . 93,181 

Santa  Rosa  .1  9 

Pop . 38,950 

Solola . H 

Pop . 85,591 

SuCUITEPE- 

QUEZ. .  I  6 

Pop . 36,849 

Totonicapan 
H  7 

Pop . 160,942 

Z  10  vp.v . G  10 

Pop . 44,216 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop. -  T iou3ands. 

65  Guatemala 
(Capital)  . II  9 

27  Coban _ F9 

26  Tontonlca- 

pan  .H  7 
23  Quezalten- 

ango . .  H  7 
19  Santo  Tomas 
F  12 

14  Antigua... H  8 
14  Chlmalten- 

ango..H  8 
10  Chlquimula 

H  10 


1  ^  2  3  93  4  5  92J  6  7  9V  8  9  90°  10  11  89  1  2  1  3  88  14 


(British  Colony) 
Area. 7, 562  sq.  m. 
Pop. . 81,471 

CHIEF  CITY. 


Pop.— Thousands. 

5  Belize  ( Capi¬ 
tal).. C  13 


[Kilometres,  111.807  ~  1  3>eg>rce. 


Baad,  MoN.llj  Sc  Co.’i  N.w  14  x  21  M.p  or  Cfotril  Am.rlca. 
Copyright,  1893,  "by  Bud.  UcN»1ly  it  Go. 


NICARAGUA 


(Spnnlsh-Ainerl- 
can  Republic) 
Area. 49, 500  sq.m. 
Pop . 350,000 


DEPARTMENTS 

CniNANDEGA 

L  15 

CiiontalesN  20 
Granada  ,.M  17 

Leon . L  16 

Managua  ..N 17 
Masaya-.-.N  17 
Matagalpa 

K 19 

Rivas . O  18 

Segovia  ....J  19 


Pop.  — Thousands. 

18  Managua(Cap- 
ital) . .  M  17 

25  Leon . M  16 

15  Granada  N  18 
10  Masaya  . .  N  17 
8  NlcarwKua 

(Rivas.).. O  18 


Statute  Allies,  69.16— *J  Degree. 


MAP  SHOWING  PROPOSEO  LINE  OF 

NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

SCALES. 

Statute  Miles,  C9.10—1  Itegroe. 
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SALVADOR 


(Spanlsh-Ameri- 
can  Republic) 
Area. 7, 225  sq.  m. 
Pop . 66-1,513 


DEPARTMENTS 

Ahuaohapam 

J  10 

Cabanas  ...J  12 
Chalatenango 
i  12 

CUSCATLAN-J  12 
LaLibertad 

J  11 

La  Paz . Kl2 

La  Union. -K 14 
Mobazan.-.J  13 
San  Miguel  J  13 
San  Salvador 
J  11 

Santa  Ana  .1 11 
San  Vicente 

K 12 

Son  son  ate.  J  10 
Usulutan  .K  13 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

16  San  Salvador 
(Capital) . .  J  11 
10  Sonsonate  J  10 
9  San  Miguel 

9  Santa  Ana  J  10 
8  Ahuachapam 
J  10 

8  San  Vicente 

J  12 


COSTA  RICA 


(Spanish  -  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic) 
Area.23,233  sq.m. 
Pop . 213,755 


PROVINCES. 

Alajuela..P21 

Pop . 53,087 

Cartago  ...R  22 

Pop . 35,571 

Guanacaste 

Q’9 

Pop . .17,191 

Heredia  ...Q  21 

Pop . 31,084 

Limon . S24 

Pop . 3,447 

Puntarenas 

S  23 

Pop . 8,114 

San  Jose... R 21 
Pop . 65,261 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

25  San  Jose 
(Capital)..  R  21 
12  Cartago  . .  R  22 
9  Alajucla  ..R  2l 
9  Heredia... R  21 

5  Liberia _ P  ]9 

5  NIcoya  ....Q  19 
5  Puntarenas 

R  20 

5  Santa  CruzQ  18 
1  Limon  . ...  It  23 


HONDURAS 


(Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  Republic) 
Area.  46, 400  sq.m. 
Pop . 431,917 


DEPARTMENTS 

Bay  Island  E  T, 
CnOT.TJCTECA 

K 15 

Colon . -  F  16 

COMAYAGUA 

H  14 

Copan . H  11 

Gracias  .  ..1 12 
Ixtibuca  ...I  IS 
La  Paraiso.I  17 

La  Paz . 114 

Olancho.-.H  18 
SantaBarbara 
H  13 

Tegucigalpa 

1 15 

Toro . G15 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  -  Thousands. 

12  Tegucigalpa 
(Capital).. 1 15 
10  Comayagua 

1 14 

4  Truxillo.-.F  17 
4  Toro . G  16 
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CUBA 

Area,  41,655  sq.m, 
Pop. . 1 

PROVINCES. 

Havana . J  IS 

Matanzas  ...K  17 
Pinardel  Rlo.L  7 
Puerto  Principe 
P  28 

Santa  Clara.  M  21 
Santiago  de 

Cuba..T  37 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Fop.— Thousands. 

200  Havana  ..1  12 
71  Santiago  de 
Cuba..V  37 
46  Puerto 
Principe  __P  29 
35  Holguin  . R  36 
34  Sancti 

Spiritus.N  24 
32  Santa  Clara 

K  22 

30  Pinar  del 

Rlo.  L  6 
29  Trinidad  _N  22 
27  Cienfuego8 

M  19 

27  Matanzas  .1  15 
26  Jibara....G  36 
24  Cardenas..!  14 
18  Baracoa  ..T  43 
18  Sagua  la 

Grande. ,J  21 
17  Bayamo  ..T  33 
16  Guanabacoa 
I  12 

15  San  Juan  de 
loa  Reme- 
dios..K  23 

13  Guines _ J  12 

u  Jaruco  ....1 13 
12  Vinales .  ..K  7 
11  Quemado 

Guinea.. J  20 
10  X  ueva  Paz 

K  14 

9  Moron  ..._M  26 
9  Cabezas  ...  J  i4 
9  Gulrade 

Melena..K  11 

9  Cabanas _ 1 10 

8BahiahondaJ  9 
8  Batabano  .K  12 
8  Bejucal....J  12 

8  Mariel . J  10 

8  Jiguani....T  35 
7  Marianao  ..I  12 
7  Mantua... .L  4 
7  Camarones.  J  17 
6  Xuevitas  ..O  32 
4  Guanajay.. J  10 
3  Salamanca.  L  23 
2  San  Cristobal 
K  9 

2  Colon . K  18 

Agumcate.,1  li 
Alphonse 

XII. .J  15 
Bacuranao.I  12 

Balnea _ I  14 

Baja . K 

Banes . 1 11 

Caguagua  .J  21 
Calvarlo.-.I  12 
Campo 
Florido.,1  13 

Canasi . I  14 

Cano . I  11 

Carahatas  .J  20 
Casigua  ...J  13 

Cobre . U  37 

Corral  Xuevo 
I  15 

Corralillo  .J  19 
Guanabana^IlS 
Guanabo...I  li 

Guara . j  33 

Guasiinas.  .1  16 

Guatao _ I  11 

Hato  Nuevo 

J  18 

Hoyo  Colo¬ 
rado..!  11 

Itabo . J  18 

Jfbacoa....I  14 

Jobo . J  14 

Jucaro . I  17 

LaCeja_..L  4 
Lagunilla  .J  16 
LaMulata.J  8 
La  Palma.. J  7 
La  Salud  ..  J  12 
La  Teja....I  18 
Linonar...J  16 
Madruga ..  J  11 
ManzanllloT  32 
Mclena  del 

Sur..J  13 
Morrillo ..K  8 
X  ueva 

Gerona.X  1 1 

I’ipian . J  14 

Pozas . J  8 

Qulvican..  J  12 
Kecreo  ...  J  17 

Regia . I  12 

Sabana 

Robles.  J  14 
Sahanllla  de 
la  Palina.J  17 

Sama . Q  38 

San  Antonio 
J  11 

San  Cayetano 
J  6 

Sandago. ..  J  12 
San  Diego  de 
Nunez.. J  9 
San  Felipe.  J  12 
San  Jose  de 
los  Lajas.  J  13 
San  Matlas.1 14 
San  Nicolas 

J  14 

Santa  Cata¬ 
lina..!'  40 
Santa  Cruz  S  29 
Santa  Marla 
Rosario..  1 13 
Sierra 

Morena.J  19 
Victoria  de 
las  Tunas.  R  33 
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POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Arsenal . 0  35 

Atares  CastlcJ  34 
Barracks  and 
Church  dc 

Belen . F  37 

Belot . E  44 

Belot  Cemetery 
E  45 

Cabana 

Barracks  .  B  39 
Cabana  Castle 

B  38 

Casa  Blanca.  B  40 
Castle  de  la 

Punta . B  35 

Cavalry  Bar¬ 
racks . F  31 

Chavez  Bridge 

H  32 

Christina  Bridge 
H  33 

Christina  Station 
I  33 

Colon  Market 

D  35 
CompodeMarte 
F  34 

Concha  R.  R. 

Station  ...G  29 
Custom  House 
E  38 
El  Morro  Light 
A  35 

Engineers  Head- 
quarters  ..C37 
English  Ceme¬ 
tery  . C  44 

Espede  Ceme¬ 
tery  . D  29 

Espiritu  Santo 

F  37 

Guanabacoa 
&  Matanzas 

R.  R . K  42 

Ingenleros  B  35 
Lersundl 
Theater...  E  35 

Lookout _ C  30 

Luyano  River 

K  37 

Marlmelena 
Mole  and 
Storehouses 

F  43 

Merced . G  37 

Military 
Aca  lemy  .G  31 
Military  Baths 

C  33 

Military  Com. 

Office . I)  37 

Military 
Hospital  .  .H  30 

Mole . C  40 

Morro  Castle 

A  3(5 

Naval  Com. 

Office  . . . .  E  38 
aval  Store¬ 
houses  . ...C  36 
Paseo  de  Tacon 
F  89 

Pilar . I  3L 

Planters  Fruit 
Storehouses 

I  36 

Plaza  de  Armas 
I)  38 
Plaza  de  las 
Tres  Cruces 

H  42 

Plaza  del  Vapor 
F  33 

Plaza  de  Recreo 
G  41 

Plaza  de  San 
Francisco. E  38 
Plaza  de  Toros 
D  31 

Plaza  Vieja  .E  37 

Poey . K  34 

Post  Office.. E  38 
Principe  Bar¬ 
racks . E  26 

Prison . B  36 

Public  Store¬ 
houses  ....D  40 
Punta  Blanca 

L  40 
Queens  Battery 
C  31 

Quinta  de  Los 
Molinos  ...F  28 
Railroad  to 
Carmelo  . .  C  27 
Railroad  to 
Guanabacoa 

H  45 

Regia . J  42 

Regia  Fruit 
Storehouses  I  40 
Royal  Aim 
House  and 
Lying  in 
Hospital  _.D  31 
San  Antonio 
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Magazine.. J  38 
San  Diego  Fort 
B  41 

San  Isidro 
Artillery 
Barracks  ,.G  37 
San  Jose  and 
Felip  Powder 
Magazine..!  38 
San  .1  ose  Store¬ 
house.  .H  3? 
San  Lazaro 

Cove..C  31 
San  Lazaro 
Hospital.. C  30 
San  Lazaro 
Quarries  ..C  28 
San  Nazario 
Battery.. E  27 
Santa  Catalina 

D  35 

Santa  Catalina 
Storehouses  F42 
Santa  Clara  .F  87 
Santa  Clara 
Battery.. C  27 
Santa  Cristo.E  35 
Santa  Teresa  E  36 
Seminary  and 
Cathedral.. C  37 
Tacon  Theater 
E  34 

Treasury .  ..D  38 
University  ..C  38 
University 

Palace  ..D  37 
Watering  Place 
C  3S 
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Argentine 
Republic  D  10 
(Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  Republic.) 
Ar.l, 125, 086  sq.m. 
Pop . 4,086,492 

Bolivia.... D  7 
(SpanlsLi-Amerl- 
can  Republic.) 
Ar.  567,360  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,019,549 

Brazil . G  6 

(Portuguese  Re¬ 
public.) 

Ar.3,209,878  sq.m. 
Pop . 14,002,385 


Chile . C  10 

(Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  Republic.) 
At.  293,970  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,665,926 


Colombia  .  C 
(Spanlsh-Amerl- 
can  Republic.) 
Ar.  504,773  sq.  m. 
Pop . 8,878,600 


Ecuador..  B  4 
(Spanish-Amerl- 
can  Republic.) 
Ar.  120, 000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,270,861 


Guiana  (Brit¬ 
ish)  . F  8 

(British  Colony.) 
Ar.  109,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 278,295 


Guiana 
(French)  .G  3 
(French  Colony) 
Ar.  46,697  sq.  m. 
Pop . 25,796 

Paraguay. F  8 
(Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  Republic.) 
Ar.  91,970  sq.  m. 
Pop . 430,000 


Peru . C  6 

(Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  Republic.) 
Ar.  463,747  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,621,844 

SUBINAM(Dutch 
Guiana)  ..  F  3 
(Dutch  Colony.) 
Area  46,060  sq.m. 
lop . 57,388 

Uruguay.. F  10 
(Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  Republic.) 
Area  72,110  sq.m. 
Pop . 648,299 

Venezuela 

D  2 

(Spanish-Amerl* 
can  Republic.) 
Ar.  597.960  sq.  m. 
Pop .  2.285.054 
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COLOMBIA 


(Spanish -Amer¬ 
ican  Republic) 
Area  504,773  sq.m. 
Pop . S£i&£X> 


DIVISIONS. 


AKTIOQUIA..G  8 
Area  22,316  sq.  in. 
Pop... . 470,000 

Bolivar _ E  8 

Area  21,345  sq.  m. 
Pop . 28U.000 

Boy  AC  a  ...II  10 
Area  33,351  sq.  m. 
Pop . 702,000 

Cauca . J  7 

Area  257,462sq.m. 
Pop . 621,000 

CUNDINAMARCA 
H  9 

Area  79,810  sq.m. 
Pop .  569,000 

Magdalena 

C  10 

Area  24,440  sq.  Ill. 
Pop . 90,000 

Panama . E  3 

Area  31,571  sq.  m. 
Pop .  285,000 

Santander F  10 
Area  16,409  sq.  in. 
Pop . 555,600 

Tolima . J  8 

Area  18,069  sq.  m. 
Pop . 306,000 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

110  Bogota 
(Capital)..  I  10 
40  Medellin.  G  8 
30  Panama.. O  3 
20  Barranquilla 
B  8 

20  Popnyan.K 
16  Socorro.. G  10 
16  Buearnmanga 
G  10 

13  Chiqulnquira 

12  Palmira..  J 
11  Sonson. _.H  8 
10  Ipiales. ..M  6 
*  10  CartagenaC  8 
10  San  Jose  d’ 
Cucuta.F  10 
10  Ibague..  .1  8 
l0Neiva,_..J  8 
9  Ambalema.I  8 
9  Rionegro..G  8 
8  Antioquia.G  7 
8  Espinal  ...  I  8 
8  Pamplona. F  lo 
8  Charala...  G  10 
8  La  Mesa.  - 1  9 

8  Velez . H 

7  David . E  1 

7  Tunja . H  10 

7  Chaparral.  J  8 
7  Cienega. ..  B  9 
7  Fusagasugal  9 

7  Paato . L  6 

6  Remedois.F 

6  Citara . II 

(Qulbdo) 

6  Buga . I 

6  Chinu . D  8 

6  Ocana . F  10 

6  Almaguer.L  • 

5  Barbae  oas.L  5 
5  LosTablas.F  3 
5  Labrauza- 
grande..H  11 
4  Cborrera. .  O  2 
4  Eliconla..  G  8 
3  Buenaventura 
J  6 


Cage  aelaTela, 


O  Joroy 


GO  A  J  IRA 
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*&W  ol® 


S-Jeronlmo) 


-ARCHJtVELAGO 


pboobi 

-Alttnj*  i 


rintina  L. 


Chiguarai 


,AA1>ERL.\S 
Garaehien  Pt. 


|  SimiU  < 


Tobias 


Cot  ba  c 
Tsi.  .-V' 
Jtc*  fcosX] 


JurbaradorJ 


uemado  ( 


TPuerto  Q 


Corrientes 
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o  Santiago 


5l)INA31AB 
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^QEfnzac 


\lPi4o^S 
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Vil'UvWencU 


CL:  rnrribiraTt. 


'Ortega' 


Jhiens 


'Jiramena 


’Tuntoa’V 

Itaposo\(| 


SanUlartin 


brNatagaima 

j  Colombia.', 
'°Villavi«jiM? 


r larxa  Hay 


OoaooNa  T. 


JtlVCT 


Jtseov. 

arbaroas" 


*t-  Gorda 
Grande 


Tulcan 


EQUATOR 


@  Quito 


iChioilla 


bcM  INCH  A  VOLCANO 


i'NTlSANA  VOLCANO 


oArchldona 


)TO  ’A XI  VOLCANO 


Can  el  oa 


2B  abahoyo 


Showing  Location  of 
Railroad  and  Canal. 
8ewx  or  8nnrr*  Miles. 
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l 


ANTILLES 


<j>l\\oas 


Obuda' 

(D.) 


Cabbiaood 

(Bb.) 


A.VBE  1. 


: Bukn  _ 

(Do1  cu) 


[Dutcii) 


! S  Roman 
.Matagorda  Pt. 


COLON'  TERRIT( 


Grenada 


TaRaou. 


Banqi'illaI. 


.  Xos  Roql'BbI/ 

,’(j,  .  I  '  -  g 

ISLANDS 

"'•‘"-a.vmrds) 


Los  HcxuaNc 


Cortf  7?ay 


GULF  OF 


Zamora  Pt. 


Tobago  £ 
(B«.)  > 


(oOapatariaa 

oDabajuro 

Carlmng 


o  Los  Frailes 


Zap An a 


tcuijo 

(Tucacas  PI 
Tucacas 


COBAOUA  I. 


'oetuoaiA 
;  CoUera 


Coens  r. 


Itagracla 

JiTtita 


ManicAr 

Cumanr 


PatoL 


VENEZUELA 


1  Slriuna' 


jTbinidAd 
I  Island 
,  (Or.) 

S.  r’ernando 


____lGulrla 

ro  GULF 
OF  TAXI 
■ 


\  Cion.r.c.n„“," 


‘ZTWQuJtrci 

]>'  Cancagua 


(Spanish-Amer- 
lcun  Republic  i 
Area  593 ,94380. m. 
Pop . 2,323,527 


iGaleota  Pt. 


LENCJA 


ZPCntu, 


r>Aragua 


BARQUISIMETO 

L—Altlo  Tocujo 


lanv 

°S.  Sebastian' 


Taicarao 

©Arco 


tf  -Mouth 


Nirgua 


Canto, 


Orituco'1 


S.  Mateo 

Santa  Dirham' 


PaojA 
(San  Cnrlfli 
°Tlnac6 


t  o  Qaibori 
i  Curarigua'MiSy, 


Aragjayieht  Day 


^fMotatan 
qJf\ Seiba 


lOnoto 


,  Aragua 


BER3Il'I>EZ  -D  19 
Area, 32,243 sq.  in. 
Pop . 297,4(16 

Bolivar  _.G  18 
Area, 88, 701  sq.  in. 
Pop . 60,097 

Carabobo-.C  15 
Area. 2, 984  sq.  m. 
Pop . 175,294 

COLONIES. 

Area  .222  sq.  in. 
Pop . 2,432 

Falcon . C  12 

A  rea, . 16,212  sq.  in. 
Pop . 205,347 

Federal  Dist. 
Area _ 45  sq.m. 


Chaguaramai / 


fJFrtxlt  i 
3Chama»fl(t 


TPotrero) 


fek 'V°  Aparil  ion^ 


fSornbrcr 


JEacuguc 


trpascua 


Vfnbo/.o 


I  Orituco 


^<urue$ 


Sta.  "Marin,/ 


Iracoi 


cjgtiana 


Pedro 

Mann,  Lale 


-Ulucuchii 


RIVER 


Guanurito 


Santa  Barbara 


jfijf  San  "Diego 


Mijagual  o' — . 
S  Sta.  Rosa 


nCu  rtia 
’edrazn 


,  Altagracla 


Quanaparo  Jl. 


iluitaco j 
PIcdra, 


,  Sta.2"  Maria, 
1  MilmoP 


Rra 

G/laelpall  j 

-  _C^T“puku'(!; 

e  icia  O  ~'v-v  V- 


^  S.  Purito 


Ian  local 


Lara . C  14 

Area.  9,296  sq.  m. 
Pop . 260.681 

Los  Andes  E  13 
Area  14.719 sq.  m. 
Top . 339,619 

Miranda  ...E  17 
Area7J,499  sq.  in. 
Pop .  526,633 

Territories. 
Area  315,827  sq.m 
Pop . 97,068 

Zamora  ...E  15 
Area^S, 212  sq.  m. 
Pop .  249,018 


8.  Vincente 
Const!  tuclon _ ■ 


,  .S'urjjR* 


Diver 


Rincon 


Av  cldc* 


Vrbana 


..Vitta 

’duosiluttlito 


UNEY^ 


[  Barbara 1 


-Jhcitof 


Chivapura 


icnaru'i^ 


River 


Mctcta 


Rafttl 


CHIEF  CITIES 


Sip“Pu 


Pop.— Thousands. 

70  Caracas  (Cap- 


Sucuaro 

Matavenb 


ltal)..C  17 
38  Valencia  _C  15 
34  Maracaybo 

B  11 

31  Barqulslmeto 

D  14 

15  Tocuyo  ..D  14 
14  Zaraza  ..  D  18 
14  Maturln_.D20 
14  LaGuayra  C  17 
14  San  Cristo¬ 
bal  .... F  11 
12  Barcelona  C 19 
12  Bocono  __E  13 

12  Cura . C  16 

2  Merida  .  E  13 
2  Aragua  ..I)  19 
2  Tarltagua 

I)  14 

1  Ciudad  Boli¬ 
var  .E  20 
(Angostura) 

1  Carupano  C  20 
0  Guanare  .E  14 
0  SanCarlosD  15 
0  Grit  a  ....  F  12 

0  Baul . E  15 

l)  Araure.. .1)  14 
0  Cumana..C  19 
San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  D  19 

Cua . C  16 

Coro . B  14 

Ocumarc  .  C  17 
Puerto  Cabello 
C  15 

Xirgua  ...  I>  15 
VictorIa...C  16 
San  Sebastian 
D  16 

Qulbor.  ...D  14 
Maracay ..  C  16 
(>cumare..C  17 
Carlaco  ...C  20 
San  Felipe  C  14 

Petare . C  17 

Carora  ....D  13 
Rio  Caribe  C  20 
Calabozo.  .E  16 
TInaquillo  I)  15 
Cabure  ..._C  14 

Ortiz . D  16 

Rio  Chico. C  18 
Guayabal  .E  16 
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[4  Trinchi  ni| 


MAP 

sliowlng  Railroad  Lctwccn 

CARACAS  and 
LA  CUAYRA. 


(SCALES. 


- Parana 


Statute  Miles,  69.16  -1  Degree. 


8.100  Fl 
1  WOJT. 

Catla 


DISTANCES  : 

(ByTUttr».d|l“™Si- 

Otllcs. 

.  8JCllomctrcs. 

1*2.060  Feet 


JvllomctruA,  111.807— 1  IDcgrec. 


Air  Line 


A»d.  McN«llj  A  Co. n  i  21  Hop  of  Colombia  aod'Va 
Copjrl*bt,  18U5,  br  Rond.  EdKofl;  A  Co. 
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tor  inc  Dounaarics  oi  uic  dispuica  territory  oetween  Venezuela  ana  British 


Caiaaa,  see  larffe  scale  map  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  pages  90  and  91, 
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BRAZIL 


(Portuguese 
Republic) 

Ar.  3,209,878  sq.m. 
Pop . 14,002,335 


STATES. 

Alagoas  ...J  16 
Area  22,583  sq.  m. 
Pop . 459,371 

Amazonas  .G  4 
Area  732,460  sq.m. 
Pop . SO, 654 

Bahia . L  14 

Area  1 64,649sq.m. 
Pop . 1,821,089 

Ceara . H  15 

Area  40,253  sq.  m. 

Pop . 952,625 

Espirito  Santo 
P  14 

Area  17,312  sq.  m. 
Pop . 121,562 

Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  (Rlode 
Janeiro).. Q  13 
Area... 538  sq. m. 
Pop . 406,958 

Goyaz _ M  10 

Area  288,5 16sq.m. 
Pop . 211,721 

Maranhao  H  12 
Area  177,566sq.m. 
Pop . 488,443 

Matto  Grosso 
L  6 

Area  532,708sq.m. 
Pop . 79,750 

Minas  Geraes 
O  12 

Area  222,160sq.m 
Pop . 3,018,807 

Para . G  9 

Area  443,653sq.m. 
Pop . 107,850 

Parahiba  ..1 16 
Area  28,854  sq.  m. 
Pop . 496,618 

Parana.. ..R  9 
Area  85,453  sq.  m. 
Pop . 187,543 

Pernambuco 

J  15 

Area  49,625  sq.  in. 
Pop . 1,110,831 

Piauhi . 1 13 

Area  116,218sq.m. 
Pop . 266,933 

Rio  de  Janeiro 
Q  13 

Area  26,634  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,164,468 

Rio  Grande 
do  Norte  H  16 
Area  22,195  sq.  m 
Pop . 308,852 

Rio  Grande 
do  Sul. ...T  8 
Area  91,335  sq.  m. 
Pop . 564,527 

Sao  Paulo.P  10 
Area  112,330sq.m. 
Pop . 1,386,242 

Santa  Catha- 
RINA..S  9 
Area,27,436sq.  m. 
Pop .  236,346 

SERGIPE....K  16 
Area  .7,370  sq.  m. 
Pop . 232,640 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

500  Rio  de  Janei¬ 
ro  (Capital) 

Q  13 

150  Bahia. ...L  15 
130  Pernambuco 
(Recife).  J  17 
75  Sao  Paulo  Q  11 

60  Para . F  10 

45  Pelotas  ..U  8 
40  Campos  ..P  14 
35  Campinas  T  10 
35  San  Luiz.  G  13 
(Maranhao) 

35  Santos -...R 11 
30  Porto  Alegre 
U  9 

25  Fortaleza  G  15 
(Ceard) 

20  Ouro  Preto 

P  13 

20  Parahiba.. 1 17 
18  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  .V  9 
15  Cuyabd  ..M  7 
15  Matto  Grosso 
M  5 

15  Alagoas.. J  17 
14  Macel6  ...J  17 
12  Itajahy...S  10 
12  Curitiba.. R10 
10  Diamantina 

O  13 

10  AlcantaraG  12 
10  Natal  ....H  17 
10  Paraty  ...Q  12 

10  Itu . G  11 

10  Caxlas  ...II 13 
10  RloPardoM  13 
8  ParanaguaR  10 
7  Goyaz  ....  N  9 
7  Jacareby  .Oil 
6  Desterro  ..S  10 
6  Aracatl ...H  16 
5  Campo  Major 
H  14 

5  Caravellas  N  15 
5  Victoria  ..P 14 
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BRITISH  GUIANA 


(Brltlah  Colony) 
Area  I09,000eq.m. 
Pop . 218,295 


Pop.— Thousands. 

55  Georgetown 
(Capital)  ..  B  6 
2  Hope  Town  B  5 


'••'•ll'  7 


-  Jx  ^ 


SarHole 


FRENCH  GUIANA 


(French  Colony) 
Area, 46, 697  sq.  m. 
Pop - 25,796 


fwB 


Pop.— Thousands. 

10  Cayenne 

( Capital). C  9 


ruUisu 


SURINAM 


(Dutch  Colony) 
Area  46,060  sq.m 
Pop . 57,388 


fSaaP 


uaatjr 


Pop.— Thousands. 
28  Paramaribo 
(Capital).. C  7 
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PARAGUAY 


(Spanlsh-Ameri* 
can  Republic) 
Area.91,970  sq.m. 
Pop . 43U.OOO 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands. 

24  Asuncion 
( Capital  )..Q  9 
12  San  Pedro 

Q  8 

11  Concepcion 

11  Villa  Ricali  S 
9  Caazapa...li  10 

8  Luque . O  9 

7  San  Estanlslao 
R  8 

5  Paraguari.Q  9 
4  Humaita  __F  11 


IK 


ARGENTINE 


REPUBLIC 


(Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  Republic) 
Ar.  1,125,086  sq.m. 
Pop . 4,088,492 


Misxovxs  ..TJ 11 
Area. 23,932  sq.m. 
Pop . 50,000 

Formosa  ....O  9 

Chaco . M  11 

Ar..  125,612  sq.  m. 

Pop . 50,000 

Pampa . J  21 

Ar.. 191,842  sq.  m. 

Pop . 40,000 

Rio  Negro. G  25 
Njuquen  --E  22 

Chubct . F27 

SantaCrtjz  U  25 
Tierra  del 
FuEGO-.V  27 
A  r.. 268,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 30,000 


NORTHEi 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands. 

561  Buenos 
Ayres  ( Cap¬ 
ital). .P  18 
66  Cordova  .  J  15 
55  Rosario.. N  16 
40  La  Plata.. Q  18 
40  Tucuman.1 10 
20  Mendoza. F  16 
20  Parana... N  15 

20  Salta  . I  8 

15  Corrientes 

P  11 

10  Santa  Fe  N  15 
9  Gualeguachu 
P  17 

8  San  J  uan . .  E  15 
7  Santiago  del 
Estero..J  11 
7  GualeguayO  17 
6  Chlvilcoy  .N  18 
6  Concepcion  del 
Uruguay..P  16 
5  CatamarcaH  12 
5  Concordia  P  15 
4  Victoria  ..O  16 
4  La  RIoia..H  13 
4  Arreclres  .0  17 
4  Mercedes  .0  18 
3  San  Luls..H  17 
3  Pledro  Blanca 
I  12 

3  Lujan . P  18 

3  Cbascomus 

Q 19 

3  Pergamino 

M  17 

3  Dolores  ...Q 20 
2  Flambala  .F  11 

2  Azul  . 0  20 

2  Carmen  ...L  24 

i  Esqulna.-.O  14 


uaaijj 
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URUGUAY 


(Spanlsh-Amerl- 
can  Republic) 
Area.72, 110  sq.m. 
Pop . 648,299 


DEPARTMENTS 


Artiqas.-.-Q  14 
Area.4,392  sq.  m. 
Pop . 12,000 

Canelones.S18 
Area.1,833  sq.  in. 
Pop . 68,359 

Cerro  Largo 

T  16 

Area. 5,733  sq.  iu. 
Pop . 19,697 

Colonia-.-.Q  18 
Area. 2, 192  sq.  in. 
Pop . 35,405 

Durazno...R  16 
Area. 5, 525  sq.  m. 
Pop . 22,403 

Flores . Q 17 

Area.  1,744  sq.  in. 
Pop . 15,295 

Florida  ....S  17 
Area.  4,673  sq.  m. 
Pop . 27,173 

Maldonado 

T  18 

Area.  1,584  sq.  m. 
Pop . 16,564 

Minas . T  17 

Area. 4, 844  sq.  in. 
Pop . 22,535 

Montevideo 

S  19 

Area.  ..256  sq.  m. 
Pop . 185,211 

Paysandu..Q  15 
Area. 5, 115  sq.  m. 
Pop.  . 28,417 

Rio  Negro.  Q  16 
Area. 3.269  sq.  in. 
Pop . 14,265 

Rivera . S  15 

Area. 3,790  sq.  ni. 
Pop . 18,966 

Rocha . U  17 

Area. 4, 280  sq.  m 
Pop . 17,547 

Salto  .f: _ Q  15 

Area.  4,863  sq.  in. 
Pop . 25,027 

San  Jose...R  17 
Area. 2, 687  sq.  in. 
Pop . 21,147 

Soriana.  ...Q17 
Area. 3, 560  sq.  m. 
Pop . 26,138 

Tacuarembo 


Color 


Area. 8, 704  sq.  in. 
Pop . 22,363 

Trientay  Tres 
T  17 

Area. 3, 686  sq.  m. 
°op . 15,748 


Pop.— Thousands. 

175  Montevideo 
(Capital)..  R  18 

10  Salto . O  15 

5  San  Jose..K  18 
5  MaldonadoT  18 
5  Mercedes.  Q  17 
3  San  Fructuoso 
R  15 

2  Colonla  .  Q  18 
2  Paysandu  .Q  16 
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ECUADOR 


(Spanish-Amer- 
Ican  Republic) 
Area,120,000  sq.m 
Pop . 1,120,000 


PROVINCES. 

Azuay . B  3 

Pop . 104,369 

Bolivar . B  2 

Pop . 31,327 

Canar . B  3 

Pop . 43,265 

Carchi . B  1 

Pop . 29,383 

Chimborazo  B  2 
Pop . 90,782 

El  Oro . B  3 

Pop . 21,606 

EsmeraldasB  1 
Pop.  . . 11,146 

Galapagos.  A  9 
Pop . 204 

Guayas . A  3 

Pop . 95,640 

I MBABUR  V _ C  1 

Pop . 56,476 

Leon . B  2 

Pop . 80,028 

Loja . B  4 

Pop . 60,880 

Los  Rios  ...,B  2 
Pop . 32,041 

Manabi . A  2 

Pop . 64,284 

Oriente  ...-D  3 
Pop . 15,850 

Pichincha  ..B  2 
Pop . 187,844 

Tungurahua 
B  2 

Pop . 79,526 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Th;usatd3. 

80  Quito  ( Capi¬ 
tal).. B  2 
40  Guayaquil  A  3 
30  Cuenca. ...B  3 
15  LaTacunga 

B  2 

12  Ambato...B  2 

10  Loja . B  4 

10  Ibarra . B  1 

9  EsmeraldasA  l 

6  Alausi . B  3 

6  Zaruina....B  3 
2  Archidona  .C  2 
2  Machache._B  2 


PERU 


^Spanish-Amer- 
ican  Republic) 
A  rea, 463, 747sq.m . 
Pop _ 2,621,844 


DEPARTMENTS 

Amazonas  ,.C  4 
Area. 14, 129  sq.m. 
Pop . 34,245 

Ancachs  _...C  6 
Area.17,405  sq.m. 
Pop . 284,091 

Apurtmac _ E  8 

Area.62,825  sq.m. 
Pop . 119,246 

Arequipa._.E  9 
Area.27,744  sq.m. 
Pop . 160,282 

Ayacttcho  ..D  8 
Area.24,213  sq.m. 
Pop . 142,205 

Callao . C  8 

Pop . .'.34,492 

Caxamarca.B  5 
Area.14,188  sq.m. 
Pop . 213,391 

Cuzco . E  8 

Area,  95,547  sq.m. 
Pop .  238,445 

Huancavelica 
D  8 

Area,  10,814  sq.m. 
Pop . 104,155 

Huanuco...  D  6 
Pop .  78,856 

Ioa . . D  9 

Area,  6,295  sq.  m. 
Pop . 60.111 
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BOLIVIA 


(Spanish-Amer- 
ican  Republic) 
Area  567.860sq.in. 
Pop . 2,019,549 

DEPARTMENTS 

Beni . H  8 

Area,  100,551sq.m. 
Pop . 26,750 

ChuquisacaJ  11 
Area,39,S71sq.  m. 
Pop . 286,700 

Cochabamba 

1 10 

Area, 21,417  sq.  m. 
Pop . 360.220 

La  Paz . H  9 

Area  171,200sq.m. 
Pop . 593,779 

Oruro . H  11 

Area, 21, 331  sq.  in. 
Pop . 1S9.840 

Potosi . H  12 

Area,52,084  sq.  m. 
Pop . S60.400 

Santa  Cruz  II  3 
Area  126,3u5sq.m. 
Pop . 112,200 

Tarija . H  5 

Area, 34, 599  sq.  m. 
Pop . 89,650 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

30  Sucre  (Capi¬ 
tal)..!  11 
SO  La  Paz  . .  .G  10 
40  Cochabamba 
H  10 

26  Potosi  ....I  11 
14  Santa  Cruz 

12  Oruro... .H  10 
10  Tarija.... I  12 
8  Trinidad...!  9 


PERU. 

DEPARTMENTS 

(Continued) 

Junin . D  7 

Pop _  209,371 

Lambayeque 

B  5 

Area,  :7,939  sq.m. 
Pop . 85,931 

Libertad...  B  i 
Area.15,649  sq.m. 
Pop .  147,541 

Lima . C  8 

Pop.......  226,922 

Loreto . D  4 

Area,  32,727  sq.m. 
Pop . 61,125 

Moquegtta.F  10 
Area,  22,516sq.m. 
Pop . 23,786 

Piura . A  4 

Area,  13,931  sq.m. 
Pop . .  135,502 

PuNO . F  9 

Area,  39,743  sq.m. 
Pop .  256,594 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands. 

101  Lima 
(Capital)... C  8 
35  Arequipa  F  10 

34  Callao . C  8 

30  Cuzco . E  8 

18  ConcepcionDT 

15  Jauja . D  7 

12  Caxamarca  B5 
11  Chiclayo_.A5 
10  Moyobamba 
C  4 

8  Cajamarquilla 
C  5 

8  Huancavelica 
D  8 

8  Trujillo.— B  6 

6  Acari . D  9 

6  Cerro  de 

Pasco.. C  7 
6  Chachapoyas 
C  5 

6  lea . D  9 

6  Lambayeque 

A  5 

6  Moquegua  F  10 

6  P  ino . F  9 

6  Tarrna . D  7 

5  Huanuco  ..1)6 

5  Tarapota.,.1)  5 
4  Camana...  E  10 
4  CbinchaAlta 
C  8 

4  Maras . E  8 
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EUROPE 


Andorra. ...F  5 
(Republic) 
Area...  175  sq.m. 
1  op . 6,000 

Austria- 
Hungary.. I  4 
(Monarchy) 
Ar.. 240,942  sq.  m. 
Pop . 41,358,886 

Belgium  ...  F  3 
(Kingdom) 
Area  11,373  sq.m. 
Pop . 6, 495,886 

British  Isles 
(Kingdom)  D  3 
Ar.  120,979  sq.  m. 
Pop . 38,104,975 

Bulgaria  ..L  5 
(Principality) 
Area  37, 860 sq.  in. 
Pop . 3,309,816 

Denmark...  H  2 
(Kingdom) 
Area  15,289  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,185,335 

France . F  4 

(Republic) 

Ar.  204,092  sq  m. 
Pop . 38,5li,975 

Germany...  H  3 
(Empire) 

Ar.  208,830  sq.  m. 
Pop . 52,279,915 

Gibraltar  .E  6 
(Colony) 
Area  19-10  sq.m. 
Pop . 26,658 

Greece . K  6 

(Kingdom) 
Area  25,014  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,433,806 

Iceland . B  l 

(Danish  Colony) 
Area  39,756  sq.m. 
Pop . 70,927 

Italy . H  5 

( Kingdom) 

Ar.  110,646  sq.  m. 
Pop . 81,290,490 

Luxemburg  G  4 
(Grand  Duchy) 
Area... 998  sq.  m. 
Pop . 217,583 

Monaco . G  5 

(Principality)  . 

Area . 8  sq.  m. 

Pop . 13,304 

Montenegro 1 5 
(Principality) 
Area  3,630  sq.m. 
Pop .  228,000 

Netherlands 
(The)..G  3 
(Kingdom) 
Area  12,6 18  Sq.m. 
Pop .  4,928,658 

Norway....  H  l 
( Kingdom) 

Ar.  124,445  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,000,917 

Portugal.. .D  6 
(Kingdom) 
Area  34,528  sq.  m. 
Pop . 4,660,095 

Roumania  ..  L  5 
(Kingdom) 
Area  48,307  sq.  m. 
Pop . 5,800,000 

Russia . N  2 

(Empire) 

Ar.  2,095  616 sq.m. 
Pop,...  106, 114, 589 

San  Martno  H  5 
(Republic) 

Area _ 32  sq.  m. 

Pop . 8,500 

Servia . K  5 

(Kingdom) 
Area  19,050  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,314,153 

Spain . E  5 

(Kingdom) 
Area  197,670sq.m. 
Pop . 17,565,632 

Sweden . 1 1 

(Kingdom) 

Ar.  172,876  sq.m. 
Pop . 4,919,260 

Switzerland 
G  4 

(Republic) 
Area  15,976  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,986,848 

Turkey . K  5 

(Empire) 

Area 62,744  sq.  m 
Pop . 5,711,000 
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ENGLAND  AND 
WALES 

(Kingdom) 
Area.58,309  sq.  m. 
Pop . 29,002,525 

COUNTIES. 

Anglesey  .E  8 
Area... 275  sq.  m. 

Pop . 50,098 

Bedford  ...P  11 
Area... 466  sq.  m. 

Pop . 160,704 

Berks . N  13 

Area. .  .722  sq  m. 

Pop . 238,709 

Brecknock  G  11 
Area... 743  sq.  m. 

Pop. . 57  031 

Buckingham 

O  12 

Area... 743  sq.  m. 

Pop . 185,284 

Caeruarthen 
E  12 

Area..  .919  sq.  in. 

Pop . 130,566 

Caernarvon 

E  8 

Area... 564  sq.  m. 

Pop . 118,204 

Cambridge  R  11 
Area... 859  sq.  in. 

Pop . 188,961 

Cardigan.  .E  11 
Area... 689  sq.m. 

Pop . 62,630 

Chester  ...J  8 
Area.  1,027  sq.  m. 

Pop . 730.058 

Cornwall  _C  16 
Area.  1,357  sq.  m. 

Pop . 822,571 

Cumberland 

H  3 

Area.1,516  sq.  m. 

Pop . 266,549 

Denbigh  _.G  8 
Area... 662  sq.m. 

Pop . 117,872 

Derby  . L  8 

Area.  1,030  sq.  m. 

Pop . 528,033 

Devon . G  15 

Area.2,605  sq.  m. 

Pop . 631,808 

Dorset - J  15 

Area... 988  sq. m. 

Pop . 194,517 

Durham  ....L  3 
Area.  1,011  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,016,559 

Essex . S  12 

Area.  1,542  sq.  m. 

Pop . 785,455 

Flint . H  8 

Area... 266  sq.  m. 

Pop . 77,277 

GlamorganG  13 
Area... 808  sq.  in. 

Pop . 637,218 

Gloucester 

K  12 

Area. 1,243  sq.  m. 

Pop . 599,947 

Hants . N  14 

Area.  1,621  sq.  m. 

Pop . 690,097 

Hereford  ..1 11 
Area.. .840 sq.  m. 

Pop . 115,949 

Hertford  .Q  12 
Area... 635  sq.  in. 

Pop . 220,162 

Huntingdon 

Q  10 

Area... 366  sq.  m. 

Pop . 57,761 

Kent . T  14 

Area.  1,552  sq.  m. 

Pop .  1,142,324 

Lancaster  .1  6 
Area.  1,887  sq.  in. 

Pop .  3,926,760 

Leicester.  N  10 
Area... 824  sq.  m. 

Pop . 373,584 

Lincoln  ...Q  8 
Area.  2,646  sq.  m. 

Pop . 472,878 

Merioneth  F  9 
Area... 669 sq.  in. 

Pop . 49,212 

Middlesex  P  13 
Area... 283  sq.  ni. 

Pop . 3,251,671 

Monmouth  .1 12 
Are*.. .584  sq.  m. 

Pop. . 252,416 

Montgomery 

G  10 

Area... 797  sq.  m. 

Pop . 58,003 

Norfolk  ...T  9 
Area.2,044  sq.  m. 

Pop . 454,516 

Northampton 
O  10 

Area_l,003sq.  m. 

Pop . 302,183 

Northumber¬ 
land. .K  2 
Area.2,0i5  sq.  m. 

Pop . 506,030 

Nottingham 

O  8 

Area... 843  sq.  m. 

Pop . 445,823 

Oxford  ..._N  12 
Area. ..756  sq.  m. 

Pop . 185,669 

Pembroke  .C  12 
Area  ..617 sq.  m. 

Pop . 89,133 

Radnor  ....G  11 
Area... 470 sq.  m. 

Pop . 21,791 

Rutland...  O  10 
Area... 152  sq  m. 

Pop . 22,659 

Salop  . 1 10 

Area. 1,343  sq.  m. 

Pop . 236,339 

Somerset..  H  14 
Area.  1,630  sq.  m. 

Pop . 484,337 

Stafford.. K  9 
Area.1,171  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,033,408 
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COUNTIES 

(Continued) 
Suffolk  ...U  11 
Area.  1,489  sq.  ip. 

Pop . 371,235 

SURREV  ....P  14 
Area... 759  sq.  in. 

Pop . 1,731,343 

Sussex . Q  15 

Area  1,458  sq.  in. 

Pop . 550,446 

Warwick..  M  10 
Area... 902  sq.  in. 

Pop . 805,072 

Westmore¬ 
land  .J  4 
Area. ..783 sq.  in. 

Pop . 66,096 

Wilts . L  11 

Area.  1,375  sq.  in. 

Pop . 261,997 

Worcester  K  11 
Area... 751  sq.  in. 

Pop . 413,760 

York . L  4 

Area.6,068  sq.  m. 
Pop . 3,208,828 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
4211  London  R  13 
518  Liverpool 

H  7 

505  Manchester 
K  7 

478  BIrm  Ing¬ 
ham..  L  10 
368  Leeds  . .  M  6 
324  Sheffield  M  7 
222  Bristol  ..J  13 
216  Bradford 

L  C 

214  Not!  Ing¬ 
ham  . .  N  9 

•200  Hull . Q  6 

200  Kingston- 
upon-Hull, 
see  Hull.©  6 
198  Salford  .  Iv  7 
186  Newcastle 

L  2 

175  Leicester 

N  10 
159  Portsmouth 
N  15 
131  Oldham.lv  7 
131  Sunder¬ 
land  .N  3 
129  Cardiff  .H  1J 
120  Blackburn 

1  6 

116  Brighton©  15 
115  Bolton  ...T  7 
108  Preston.  .1  G 
103  Croydon  Q  13 

lei  Norwich l  in 

100  Birken¬ 
head.  II  7 
95  Hudders- 

fleld. .L  7 
94  Derby..  . M  9 
90  Swansea. .  K  13 
90  Halifax... L  6 
88  Ystrady- 

fodwg.G  13 
Burnley.. Iv.  6 

51  Gateshead 
M  3 

34  PlyinouthE  16 
83  Wolver- 

hampton.K  10 
78  S.  Shields  M  3 
78  Greenwich 

R  13 

76  Mlddles- 

borough.N  4 
72  Walsall.  .K  10 
71  St.  Helens. I  7 
70  Stockport  Iv  7 

67  Y  ork . N  6 

65  Southamp¬ 
ton.  .M  15 
61  Northamp¬ 
ton..©  11 
60  Readlng  .N  13 
58  Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

57  Ipswich. 

57  Bury .... 

55  Wigan  ...J  7 
55  Hanley  ...K  S 
55  Devonport 

E  16 

55  Newport.  I  1J 
53  Wurrlng- 

tou..J  7 
53  Coventry  M  10 

52  Hastings  .  S  15 
52  Grimsby  .K  7 

52  Bath . J  13 

52  Barrow  ..II  5 
50  Stockton  M  4 
49  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth  .V  10 

49  Yarmouth 

M  15 
49  Bootle  ...G  5 
47  Tynemouth 

M  2 

46  Burton  ...L  9 
46  Oxford. ..N  12 
46  Dudley. ..K  10 
43  Chelten¬ 
ham  . .  K  12 
43  Worcester 

K  11 

42  Rotherham 

M  7 

41  Lincoln  .  P  8 
41  Southport 

H  ? 

40  Ashton... K  7 
39  Gloucester 
•  K 12 

39  Carlisle  I  3 
39  Accrington 

Iv  6 

38  Aberdare  G  12 
38  Darlington 

M  4 

38  Bourne¬ 
mouth  .L  15 
37  Exeter  G  15 
37  Chester  .1  8 
37  Cambridge 

R  11 

36  Maccles¬ 
field.  K  8 
35  Barnsley. M  7 
35  Eastbourne 

R  15 

35  Colchester 

T  12 

34  Longton  .1  12 
34  Scarborough 
P  5 

31  Jarrow  ..M  3 
33  Dover... .V  14 
33  Wallasey  II  7 
33  Wakefield 

M  6 

33  Swindon  .  L  13 

32  Maidstone 

S  11 

82  Burslcm  .K  8 
32  Chatham  .S  13 
32  Enfield  .  Q  IS 
31  Lancaster  1  5 
31  Kelgliley.K  6 

31  Hyde . Iv  7 

90  Luton  ..._P  12 
30  Dewsbury 

M  7 


-G  12 
.U  11 
.Iv  7 
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SCOTLAND 


(Kingdom) 

Area.  29,785  sq.m 
Pop . 4,025,647 


COUNTIES. 

Aberdeen. O 
Area.  1,955  sq.  in 

Pop  . 284,036 

Akgyle  .  .G 
Area.  3, 113  t  q.  m 
Pop.  8,085 
Ayr  J 12 

Area.l,  '23  sq.  m. 
Pop . 226,386 

Banff. . N 

Area. .  641  sq.  m. 

Pop  . 61,684 

Berwick  .  .Pll 
Area  (61 

Pop . 82,290 

But* . Hi 

Area  218  sq.  m 
Pop.  .  18,404 

Caithness  M 
Area.  686  sq.m 

Pop . 37,1~* 

Clackmannan 
L  10 

Area _ 48  sq  in. 

Pop . 33,140 

Cromarty  K 
Area  Included  In 
Ross  County 
Pop.  Included  In 
lioss  County. 
Cromarty,  part 
of  H  ‘ 
Dumbarton  J 10 
Area... 241  sq.  in. 

Pop . 98,014 

Dumfries  M  13 
Area.  1,063  sq.  m 

Pop . 74,245 

KdinbirgiiM  11 
Area  .862  sq  ui 

Pop . 434,276 

Elgin . M  6 

Area... 476 sq  in 

Pop . 4J,4“‘ 

Fife  .  N  10 

Area. .  .  492  sq.  m. 

Pop . 193,365 

Forfar _ O  8 

Area. . .875  sq.  in. 

Pop  . 277,735 

II  adding  ton 

O  11 

Area... 271  sq.  i 

Pop . 37,377 

Inverness  ,i  7 
Area. 4,088  sq.  m. 

Pop  . 9J.121 

Kincardine 

P 

Area... 383 sq  m, 

Pop . :gy492 

Kinross  51 10 

Area _ 73  sq.  m. 

P«p . 6,673 

Kirkcud¬ 
bright.  K  13 
Area  .  89  ;  sq  in. 

Pop . 39,935 

Lanark  .L 11 
Area..  882  sq  in 

Pop . 1,105,899 

Linlithgow 

M  II 

Area..  .120  sq.  in. 

Pop . 52,808 

Nairn . L  6 

Area...  195  sq.  m. 

Pop.  . . 9,155 

Orkney.  ...M  1 
Area  376  sq  m 
Pop.  .  .10,453 
Peebles  .  M  12 
Area  .355  sq.  m. 

Pop . 14,750 

Perth . L  9 

A  e  i.2,528  sq  m. 

Pop . 122,185 

Renfrew  ..J  11 
Area  ..245  sq.m. 

Pop . 230,812 

Ross . H  (j 

Area. 3, 078  sq.  ni. 

Pop . 78,727 

Roxburgh  .P  12 
Area.  .665  sq.m. 
Pop.  .  53,500 
Selkirk  .  N  12 
Area  257  sq.m 
Pop 


.27,712 


Shetland  Q  4 
Area.  .551  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ....  .28,711 

Stirling  J  10 
Area.  417  sq.m. 
Pop.  1 1 9,021 
Sutherland 

J  4 

Area. 2,028  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ...21,896 
Wigtown..  1 14 
Area.  .486  sq.m. 
Pop.  36,062 


CHIEF  CITIE8. 

Pop.  Thousands. 

6 '*8  GlaseowK  11 
264  KdlnlMirgti 

X  II 

151  Dundee  O  9 
125  Aberdeen 

Q  7 

69  Leith _  Nil 

66  Paisley  .J  1 1 
64  Govan.  -I  11 
63  Greenock  I  li 
37  Particle  .)  u 
30  Coatbridge 

K  11 

30  Perth  .  .  M  9 
28  Kilmarnock 
J  12 

27  KIrcaldy.N  10 

25  Ayr  . J  12 

25  Hamilton  K  II 
23  Arbroath  P  9 
.'!  InvernessK  6 


Pop.  Thousands. 

20  Dunfermline 
M  10 
19  Hawick.  0  12 
19  Airdrie  L  11 
19  Mothtrwell 

L  II 

18  Mary  hill  .K  II 
18  DumfriesM  13 
17  GalashielsO  12 
17  Falkirk  L  10 
17  Dumbarton 
J  11 

17  Stirling  .L  10 
13  Wlshaw  L  ll 
15  Port  Glasgow 
1  11 

13  Rutherglen 

K  ll 

13  Montrose  P  8 
13  Alloa  Lltl 
12  Peterhead 

R  G 

12  Forfar  .09 
10  Pollockshnws 
K  ll 
10  .Johnstone 

J  11 

9  Brough ty 

Ferry.. O  9 
9  Rothesay  .H  II 
9  Irvine  I  Vi 
9  Brechin  ..P  8 
9  Musselburgh 
X  11 

9  Portobello  X  11 
9  Wick.  -N  3 
8  Helensburgh 

I  10 

8  Kirkintilloch 
K  11 

8  Larkhal)  .  K  1 1 
8  Barrhead  J  1 1 
8  Alexandria.!  ll 
8  Elgin  M  G 
7  Fruaerourgli 

i:  s 

7  Dalkeith  Nil 
St.  Andrews 


O  9 


G  9 
.  L  9 


,0  1.1 
X  12 
O  0 
.M  1.) 


I  ll 


Renfrew  ..J  11 
0  Selkirk  ..  O  12 
<»  Grangemouth 
I,  10 

G  Stranraer  II  1 1 
ij  Kils) th  K  ll 
(>  Saltcoats  I  I J 
G  Buckle  .  O  5 
May  hole  112 
Schettlestun 

K  11 

5  Woodsldc  Q  7 
Bathgate  Mil 
5  Ardrossau.l  12 
Dunoon  ...111 

5  Renton _ J  ll 

5  Alva  L  10 
5  Uddingston 

K  11 
5  Burntisland 

S  10 
5  Maxwelltown 
M  13 

3  Oban.  . . 

Crieff  ... 

5  Beith  ... 

5  Cupar.  . 

5  Peebles 
5  Keith  ... 

5  B  /ness  . 

5  Lanark 
5  Dairy 
5  Stonehaven 

Q  3 

-1  Gourock  .  Ill 
-1  Galstun  . . .  J  12 
1  Steven -ton  I  12 

4  Cowdenbeath 
Jr.  N  I" 

4  Kelso . P-12 

4  Deunv  and 
Dunfpace  L  10 
4  LinlithgowMll 
4  Carnoustie  P  9 
4  Loehgelly  N  10 
4  Carluke  . . .  L  11 
4  GIrvau  113 

4  Nairn _  L  (5 

4  BuckhavenOlu 
i  Leven  X  L0 
4  Forres  ...M  G 
4  TlllleoultryLlO 

1  Thurso  -M  3 
4  Lerwick  0  3 
4  Kirkwall  .X  2 

4  Banff . P  5 

4  Bonhill  ...J  i 
4  Kilwinning  I  12 
4  Haddington 

Oil 

4  Huntly . .  -O  G 
4  Blairgowrie 

M  9 

4  Ncwmilns  K  12 
4  Dunbar  .P  10 
4  Langholm  O  13 
4  Hurl. ord  .  ..J  12 
4  Penicuik  Nil 
4  Kilblrnle  in 
3  Lossiemouth 
N  5 

3  Annan  X  14 
3  St  rut  ha  veil  K  11 
3  Jedburgh  P  12 
3  Stornowayl)  4 
3  Bellshill  ‘  K  11 
3  Mutrklrk  K  12 

3  Troon . I  12 

3  Loanhead  L  10 
3  Bridge  of 

Allen  .  L  10 
3  Anna.iale  _L  11 
3  Largs  I ll 
3  Dalbeattie  L  14 
3  Inverurie. P  7 
8  Old  Cumnock 
K  12 

3  Milngavie.  K  1 1 
3  Denny..  . . L  10 
3  Dysart  X  in 
3  Tayport  ()  9 
3  StonehouseKll 
3  Castle  Doug¬ 
las.  L  14 
3  Leunoxtown 

K  10 

3  Holy  town  L  II 

3  KirriemuirN  9 
3  Newton* 
Stewart  J  ll 
3  stewarton  J  n 
3  Eyemouth  l i  ll 
3  Kllrenny  p  m 
3  Fetteresso  Q  S 
3  Bonnyrig.  X  1 1 
3  Newport  o  9 
3  Kirkcudbright 
.  r. it 
3  Aueliterarder 
L  10 

3  W  cstcalcer 

M  11 

3  Innerleithen 

N  12 

2  Catrlne . I  12 

2  AuchmullenNT 
2  Lockerbie  X  13 
2  Tranent  on 
2  V  Berwick  I '  in 
2  Turriff  ...p  g 
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Area  .32,  $88  sq.m. 
Pop .  4,704,730 

PROVINCES. 

Connaught  6  8 
Area. 6,867  sq.  in. 

Pop . 734,774 

Leinster..  N  il 
Area  7,632  sq. 

Pop . 1,18.  ,760 

Munster.  HU 
Area.ii, 481  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,172,402 

Ulster . X  5 

Area. 8, 618  sq.  m. 
Pop.  .  1,619,814 

COUNTIES. 

Antrim  . .It  4 
Area. 1,237  sq.  m. 
Pop.  188,128 

Armagh  ..P  7 
Area. ..512  sq.  in. 

Pop . 143,289 

Carlow  ...O  13 
Area  818  sq.  m. 

Pop . 40,936 

Cavan . M  7 

Area.  716  sq  m. 

Pop . 111,917 

Clare  .  G  12 
Area. 1,291  sq.  in. 

Pop . 124,483 

Cork . II 16 

Area. 2,890  sq . 

Pop . 438,432 

Donegal... K  3 
Area. l.87o  sq.  in. 

Pop . 185,635 

Down...  .  R  6 
Area. .  .95“  sq.  in. 

Pop . 267,059 

Dublin . Q  10 

Area. . .351  sq.  in. 

Pop . 419,216 

Fermanagh 

L  6 

\ rea  sq.  in. 

Pop . 74,170 

Galway.. .  F  IU 
Area. 2, 452  sq  ill. 

Pop . 214,.  12 

Kerry . I)  15 

A  rea.  1,853  sq.  in. 
Pop.  ......179,136 

Kildare  .. .()  11 
A  rea. .  .654  sq.  m. 

Pop . 70,206 

Kilkenny.  N  13 
Area... 796  sq.  in. 

Pop . 87,261 

Kings . L  ll 

*  Area  .  7 7‘3  Bq.  m. 

Pop . 65,563 

Leitrim  ...  J  7 
Area. .  .619  sq.  in. 

Pop . 78,618 

Limerick  ..G  18 
Area.  1,064  sq.  in. 
Pop.  .158,912 

Londonderry 

Area. .  .816  sq 

Pop . 13; . 

Longford.. L  9 
\ i'  i  121  sq.m 
Pop.  52,647 

Loutii  ..  .  .Q  8 

Area.  .  316  sq.  m 

Pop . 71,038 

Mato  i  8 

Area  2,126  sq.  m. 

Pop. . 219,034 

Meath .  P  9 

Area..  .906  sq.  m. 

Pop . 76,987 

Monaghan  O  7 
Area.. .500  sq.  m. 

Pop . 86,206 

Queens  ...M 12 
[rea.  664  sq.  in. 

Pop . 64,883 

Roscommon  J  - 

Aren.  949  sq.  in. 

Pop . 114,397 

Sligo .  II  . 

Area..  . 721  sq.  in 

Pop . 98,013 

Tipper*  ry  J  13 
Area.  1,659  sq.  ni. 
Pop.  173,188 
Tyrone  .M 
Area.  1,260  sq.  m. 

Pop . 171,401 

Waterford 

L  15 

Area. .  .721  sq.  in. 

Pop . 98,251 

Westmeath 

M  9 

Area.  ..708  sq.  in. 

Pop . 65,109 

Wexford  .  P  14 
A  rea...  901  sq.  in. 

Pop . 111,778 

Wicklow  .  Q  12 
Area.  ..7H1  sq.  m. 
Pop . 62,136 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

256  Belfast  8 
215  Dublin  R  in 
75  '  ork  ...  H  16 
37  Limerick  II  13 
33  London¬ 
derry.. M  4 
21  Waterford 

N  1 J 

17  Kingstown 

R  10 

1 1  i oil wa v  F  in 
13  Newry  Q  7 

12  Dundalk  . Q  8 
12  Lisburn  .  R  5 
12  Drogheda  Q  9 
12  Wexford  P  14 
II  I.urgan  Q  6 
ll  Kilkenny  M  13 
U  Sligo  i  6 
!•  Tralee.  CM 
9  Xcwtowuards 

i  6 

9  Queenstown 

J  16 

9  Ballymena  K  4 
8  Clonmel . . .  L  14 
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Pop.-  Thouiandi. 

8  Portadown  Q  6 
8  BlackrockRlO 
7  Armagh  ..  P  6 

7  Bray . R  11 

7  Coleraine. P  3 
7  Athlone  . .  K  10 
7  Carlow....O  12 
6  Fermoy.... 1 15 
6  Tipperary  J  14 
6  New  Ross.O  14 
6  Ennlscorthy 

P  14 

6  Carrlck-on- 

Suir.M  14 
6  Enniskillen 

L  6 

6  Klllarney  .E  15 
5  Ennis....  F  12 
5  Mullingar.  M  9 
5  Dungarvan 

L  15 

5  Strabane  .  M  4 
5  Clontarf  ..R  10 
5  Ban  bridge  R  6 

5  A  thy . O  12 

5  Ballina.  ...F  7 
5  Nenagh  ..J  12 
5  Balllnasloe  1 10 
5  Kinsale  ...  I  17 
5  Tullamorc  L  11 
5  Thurles  ..  K  13 
4  Mallow  .  H  15 
4  Youghal  .  K  16 
4  Parsonstown 
K  11 

4  Carrickfergus 
S  5 

4  Larne . S  4 

4  Arklow  ...R  12 
4  Kilru8h  .  .E  13 
4  Westport  E  8 
4  Omagh  ...M  5 
4  Legoniel..R  5 
4  Cookstown 

P  5 

4  Bangor _ T  5 

4  Longford  K  9 
4  Dungannon 

O  6 

4  Naas . P  11 

l  Listowel  ..D  14 

1  Castlebar  .E  8 

4  Navan . P  9 

3  Bandon  ...H  16 
3  Holy  wood.  S  5 
3  Wlcklow..R  12 
3  Middleton. J  16 
3  Clonakilty  G  17 
3  Cashel  . .  .  K  13 
3  Skibbereen 

E  17 

3  NewbrldgeO  11 
3  Dalkey....R  10 
3  Downpatrick 
T  6 

3  Tuam . G  9 

3  Ballymoney 

Q  3 

!  Cavan  .  ...M  8 
;  Monaghan  O  7 

>  Macroom.G  16 

5  Bantry  ...E  17 
3  Lough  rea  H  11 
.3  Maryborough 

M  11 

3  Mountmelllck 
M  11 

3  Roscrea  ..K  12 

2  Ballyshannon 

J  5 

2  Templemore 
K  12 

J  Kells  . O  9 

1  Dromore..R  6 

>  Letterkenn^  ^ 

2  Mitchelstown 

J  14 

Balbrlggan 

R  " 


Gorey  ....Q13 
le  F  14 


Newcastle  I 
2  Castletown 
Bearhaven C 17 
2  Rathkeale  G  13 
2  Ardee  ...P  8 
2  Comber...  T  5 

2  Caher . K  14 

2  Clones M  7 

2  Portarlington 
N  11 

2  D  unmanway 

F  17 
2  Roscommon 

J  9 

2  Cahersiveen 

2  Cal lan  ....MIS 
2  Charlevllle 

H  14 
2  Warrenpolnt 
R  7 

2  Bagnalstown 
O  13 

2  Donagbadee 

T  5 

2  BallinrobeF  9 
2  Tramore.  N  15 
2  Granard  . .  L  3 
2  Skerries  ..R  9 
2  Carrickma- 

cross.-O  8 
2  Tullow  .  O  12 
2  Passage  West 
I  16 

2  Dingle  ...B  15 
2  Castleblayney 
P  7 

2  Kanturk  ..G  15 
2  Belturbet.M  7 
2  Portrusli  ,P  3 
2  Mountrath 

M  12 

2  Lismore  ..K  15 
2  PortaferryT  6 
2  Fethard  .  .  .L  14 
2  Cootehill  .N  7 
2  Buttevant  H  14 
2  EdenderryN  10 
2  Castleisland 

F  15 

2  Kllkee  ....D  13 
2  Ballynabinch 
S  6 

2  Trim  . O  9 

2  Magkerafelt 

P  5 

2  KillyleaghT  8 

1  Gort  ! . G  li 

1  BallycastleQ  3 
l  Bally clarc.Ii  4 
l  Swlneford  G  8 
1  Tanderagce 

Q  6 

1  Keady . P  7 

1  Portlaw  ,_M  14 
1  Antrim  .  .  .Q  5 
1  Ballybay  .O  7 
1  Kilkeel  . . .  S  7 
1  CappoquiuK  15 

l  Moate . L  10 

l  Donegal.... I  5 
1  Gilford  0  6 
1  Fintona  ...M  6 
1  Milltown 

Malbay.  E  12 
l  Ballaghder- 

reen..H  8 


L 
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PORTUGAL 


(Kingdom) 
Area,  84,528  sq.m. 
Pup . 4.600,095 


Longitude  West 


Greenwich, 


PROVINCES. 

AlEM'1  KJO..P  12 
Area.  9,131  sq  m. 
Pop.  .  367,169 

Algarve  .Til 
Area.. 1,373  sq.m. 

Pop . 204,037 

Bkira  ...j  II 
Area.  .9,218  sq.m. 
Pop.  1.377,432 
Entkk  Minuo- 
k-Douro.G  10 
Area  .2,8u7  sq  m. 
POP.  1,014,768 

Eire EM A DURA 

K  9 

Area  6,876  sq.m. 

Pup . 916,472 

TrasosMontks 
G  14 

Area.  .2,298  sq.m. 
Pop. . 396,676 


you  de  Sloro 

^0t'n 

^Sam  a 


br^l'apon 
o  Carballo 
t  Tordoj*  ^ 


Bctaozc 


C^n,,  ’<**  de  Onis 
iV:,A  t>aadame*°i 


E’o»tari*7 


Hn  df.„e  ft/' 

r  [.ia  J  rillacarriede 
Praguas  RamaUfJ 

Barnaul I s  nv  •  to-au 


Torninj 


/5K 

Ala  de  Soj 
SuM^.oceda  s 


n  drzuac  JUelll 

Santiago  de  Coujj' 


Joslela 


B'n.lon?)  . 
I’ofaMe  fioi 


a™?* 

^Carrll  QT  k 
Cambmlot  i, 

.jUpPONTE^t 


r 


la  V  Carami 


7 

A  o  Ouardo  Aeuilar 
fOngoito  de  ^  de  Camp, 
flfrtdavla- Ji l«r  del  Rm 


LI  am  ye  ^ 
Braii  uelas 


Villapaditma ^ 


r-  Mliancf 

Sal  de  Ebro 
Cube/*— 
Aeeee,/  7?” 


fj  Bascoucillos 
'£  Utlcldcl*' 

?  Caetilloe  b 

yni*dfcrt° 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  Thousands. 
302  Lisbon 

( Capital).. O  7 
106  Oporto.. H  10 

20  Braga _ G  10 

14  Louie  ....T  12 
13  Coimbra  .1\  10 
13  Evora  .  Pi2 
13  Setubal  . .  P  9 

10  Ovar . I  10 

10  Tavlra  .  T  13 
10  Povoa  de 
Vanim.  G  9 
10  Klvas  ...O  14 
9  CovOtia.  k  is 

5  Faro . T  12 

s  GuimaraesG  11 
8  Lamego . . .  H  12 

7  Lagos . T  10 

7  Olhao  T  12 
7  Torres  N ovas 

M  10 

7  Estremoz .()  13 

7  Bej.i . Q  12 

7  PortalegreN  13 

6  Aveiro  .  ..J  9 
6  Pahuella  ..P  9 

6  Mira . J  9 

6  1  "i>‘  -.-.Q12 

6  Santarem.  5s  9 


*rJfulinu-ioj 

0  lee.icJcjB 
i  .let,,. 


Rio  Pieucrgt 


“  ’U  Palacios  de  ;  Berrianos  f  -  \ 

Xja'  ValduenU0  (f'dlamanarL  Matallnna 
Pancia .  "I  Ci  %ab»C 

5^*gPtf7fcS|-.0  A  g  C>or(l)onclllcq^,*p/ 


Baro"*  IS1J»MV 


Puebla Ue^TnU 
^usy‘^“‘JSCB°id 


ernamental 


’FWasa) 


iJr  .  i  ,0<cyonde«  J  c 

JfflT^Wada  r'roml.ta/ 

a  /Pina 

incroiC^  Amuaco^^  Ast 
‘f1”  Fr^Mu\T,areJdcs  de  X; 
llalon  CLJ&9] 
(.Pal^c'ia\ 

!L  -  Ampudla  i 
Medina  de 
,  Rloscco  -v  oi 


‘  B U  HGOS 

,  Pinedajpga  StJ 
., ,°  Coffotloe  55 

‘‘•eja  MonterrabloOV"' 
o  Mailrl^alejo  Tilqj.O'i; 
veTtf'»jyjP 

SS^SeJS? 


Joni'lllc, 


oMunhucy 


lCArca»  de  Valdcog 

iCamlnha  J 


/'/•orquemada” 
e*  — oT5B 
?cnU  c  Dalian, 
mos  de  Cerrato- 
euas  Ceinro  * 
.deia  Turre-j 


rBPlHTf 
i  Burg*. 
Tavara^ 


?  Br\v 

r«nha e»J, 


N  T  R  E" 

Vieira  ° 

4*  Braca 


^  lea  nice.’ 
rlmlo*o3h* 


•  umicl  de  li 


Villa' Real 

rfv?s^- : 

DMJRO1***. 
'fJ»id}*mtZ0  r 

- (  °dae»  o  Erratic, i* 

-Arouc.o  •^XCaetra£)aire  ^Le^n 

<V  Azemels 

°rrua  .,0^1  » 


ffioriff aP J  Bcrzj, 
de^Oa 

wco*ped  L^A’at 

/•rMnjyr 

'  Ayllon 

t  Cttraecha  0  | 

L'lHOdSSm 


Parndllla 
Onrubia0  % 
FrteniUo  de  , 

,c  la  f’tientnKJ 


Wlafran 


\OVRO 


oroicM 

>‘ora  de  Gajfaj 
GraojAjL 


'  Focntof 


J_>-»t)e*a  deA  -*~r'?nlar' 

r  romonfanojX^  ,  A’/^ 

Flt’gudlno  _  I  | 

Zafrooio  S.Cria\ 


loj  Arevalo 
Fnente  cl 
iJT'Sanzo 
|^bnru'«roa 

«nooUa ifCaiitamctUo 
Iba  de  Tor-meet  tfa,rrot^Y<! 

'AleMlpiel  de  SfdczucU [/ 


rf*ata  Escalona  i 

XQ>  w»0  « 

ry  Hiiai 


.-  .  _Colm,.-nar  !.• 
fewterra  I  la  Sierra] 
Tamajon] 
'<ru jo  J  '  Jadraiju 

,  Cpgolluiio%r^'/ 


Rtigama) 
bluer lerj 


Qulntaxnl 
Guilhetro  I 
Wo  PlnAcl^ 
Freixeda 


Fei-alejae  Salami 
>  Barbadillo 
Buenamad 

B.  Esteboa 


Yj  Mutlq  Mui 

oW/ldan«r<? 

-  Yean  Chlarian 


ranjd^  r 

Torreli 


Vouzclla 


lumancv/ 


Agutda 


jsddMMmt 

g^y^^ffKlmenar  Viejo 
J^W^ACollodu  Villalbrf 

M  A  !  D\5r  I 

>zuclo  de  AlarconV^Araraca 

^Mad,riO&!C' 


( Kingdom) 
Area,  197,670sq.m 
Pop..  17,565,632 


5f  Meeoneet  >  Drib 
f//_  Station  A.  Guai 

^  A:Uo>t-  /}  Uorche 

AT  <  ,!/ 

^//ArmuaL 


w  ^’^yy  “"‘an 

,^^'udad  Rodrigo 


idrinali 


7^ 

tgu  Taboa  ■  ~ 
Argo  nil  = 


ru«ro» 


A  LAVA . C  27 

Are*,  1,205  sq.  m. 

Pop.  . 92,893 

Albacete.  O  80 
Area,  5,972  sq.  m. 

Pop .  229,492 

Alicante  p 
Area,  2,098  sq.  m. 
Pop.  .432,335 
Almeria...  T  28 
Area,  3,302  sq.  m. 
Pop..  339.383 

Avila  . J  21 

Area.  2,981  sq.  in. 
Pop  193.098 

Badajoz _ P  17 

Area,  8,687  sq.  m. 
Pop.  .  480.4 IS 

Baleakh  .  L  43 
Area,  1,860  sq.  m. 

Pop . 312,646 

Barcelona  G  41 
Area,  2,985  sq.  m. 

Pop .  899,264 

Biscay  .  B  26 
Area. .  .349  sq  m. 

Pop.  . 235,659 

Burgos  _ D  24 

Area,  5,650  sq.  m. 

Pop .  337,822 

Caceres  . .  M  16 
Area,  8,013  sq.  m. 

Pop .  339,793 

Cadiz . V  18 

Area,  2,809  sq.  in. 

Pop .  429,381 

Castellon  K  35 
Area,  2,446  sq.  in. 

Pop .  292,487 

Ciudad- Beal 

N  24 

Area,  7,840  sq.  in. 
Pop.  292.291 

Cordova  . .  Q  20 
Area,  5,190  sq  m. 

Pop .  420.714 

Corunna  . .  B 10 
Area,  3,1/79  sq.  m. 

Pop . 613,792 

Cuenca . L  28 

Area,  6,725  sq.  in. 
Pop.  .242  024 
Gerona  ...  E  43 
Area,  2,272  sq.  m 

Pop . 305.539 

Granada...!'  25 
Area,  4,937  sq.  m. 

Pop. .  484,341 

Guadalajara 


Porllh*  'Jffit&n 

Valverde'aeW 

Eundao  n,  o 
0  riniamt 
Alpeartnha 
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taduia  at 
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la  olcrra'"1 

^  Orim'udo. 


5^IP,Chlochoi 

k^ientiduen^ 


jnueva  dc  Buenaventura  ..  ,  , 

l.'S 


laqtieda  HIocm/1 
y-  P»rtillo0 Ptf-fctfi  j  J, 

ManUIKIb^  . 

O^Pblan  [Jjo/nn 
1  ^tlalrc  r  o  Maecaraqueo 


Jurfical  1 
lyombal 


Pedrogao  Oran  do  < 

_  |  ^Macao>ix 
LelrlaoiI)o“>l 

°c"“a<S7S'“jN; 


N‘N"*o 

UpvatcrradoEitreMot 

Taatello 

Roemaninhal^  M  i 


Calaato  <»•  ° 

V-L. 


vnu'tobM 
|l«  Oovdiai 

*Io  L*B<V 


’  Eo^^vR 

°  Caaarde  Cace^T’''7'**  * 
Trujillo  r*  x 
>  TCaCERES, 
^>Zr*n'°ch  as . 


Sao  AfartJnhj 


v. 

W  Calda*  da  Rain“fTfi 

r  I  a^r 

|  Val,p  dc  Flguelraj^^* 
V  8*ntarcn;  /Jc 
3  Cereal  +■/&$.. 
Santa  Anna^Y^A  " 
nly  ’’V* y/yCagem. 


'  A  IpalhSy, 


r  e.  rvnf 

CaP*  Carvoefrt 


^Jusd^ffcnaO'  ^ollullio6 

Fontanarejo  ) 

yillarta\.Arrvbe  °  <"T 

IDa1’r/^  Xe**^)'a'<A6>0  J  ■ 
irULr/ja  Lai4  |  I  /  I 

OoalloBtoa^S^  1  -pT.  V,  1 

<J  parbaynala  Rip^p/^etlr‘tt'u 


UCTT*niclaV»tc', 

Mai  part  Ida  Ac 

toiWde  Alcantara 
Alburquernue  ^ 


■MxWdejoif 
Vlllafranca  de  V 

jalo‘  CabaUero.v  V 
<.JB.^'mrcnclay 
tnUdtt  Freenojr^ 

AHllarrubia 
y~r~~''le  I  os  Ojos 


jutilblanco1 


fr  do  Chi?  >{au 
do  Vide0  \ 

Mouforte\ 
*rontttrgtjJ  ° 

0  Caaa  Branca 

°&ua*l  0.  El, 


yCardobiluA 

Carmonlta^ 


o  MembrlUa 

Solana  ° 

Albaffb** 

Aleut 


— VI  micro  , 

.  JT'^uZSZ? 

>  I  Valle  do  Poreiro  , 
^ J  Redondo  o 
Vevora  Terena- 
^  ^  Montoi  to 

^Aguiar  °  j 

Oriolla  B  °  ft 
(/  Artel  TE^trelw" 
Vidiguelra  yAm 

b\ajb* 

:  V»”j»  r ^sS- 


Aluiagro  Moral  del 
Calatrava  I 
'Qranatula  °  _ ' 


Chillon 
?  oAlmaden 


!.  Quintana 


<C*stucra 
Almorcboni 
7  Ca^?! 


E TUBAL 


aimoaovar  .  a 
del  CampoAP  IT 
^rArultm 
-■ — Puertblli 
XaOe?.arrublas''-J 
U-  °  Mcstar^a 


C*pe  Eapichel  * 
OF 


"TZujar^la 

/llioejoeo 
■  del  Duque 
VoUequlllo 


Vlllamt 


Aovae  \ 
fianna  dot 
AJemtejo 


,  ftdroehe* 


v‘ 


ncaliente 


Carolina 


I  Santietebr 

I A  r<ju\lloeu 


'crreiral 


'FJgoelrinhi 


Ubetla 


Rncza 


Fflia  Nora  de 


la-  OlaU&i  U  8ierra^  /  0Conatp!ntina ' 
Illguora  lAhnaden  iZe^JPcdroao  bV 

*AracW  °  la ; /'fata  Pueblo  dfS^. 

o  M,««.  V  j  L,V4  ^  Ln/anteeiSy 
•title  de-C^Quardae 


Ceil  It  J? 

CnqoOVA  in,  ToV., 

Q.  Valchlllon  ValeniuelaTor 
atjb^~rlomK  Cabrera  ffJ.V.op< 

O  1  j  Bo(oum»,or  1J* 

lrnljla^  oJ,  RueunV^l 
rta!6aa»  olMoutllla/'^'  ’ 
PSantatlla)  Zuberoy0  di 

aq  Ll 

Koda  La,  v°.T!Ir  j 


Wllforteg 


Tascvel 


L  V.J 

i-  I|ouiIq'( 

;ucbu  i? 

T6ar3ls7 

Aloeno0. 


/siQspci 

’aldejJrfae^*1 
de  Jean  ^  j 
?,->,kauJ'te  : 


iviu^v^ 

f  Andaluda 
/  in*  0)»«lo,J 


Area,  4,870  sq.  in. 

Poo. .  201,496 

Guipuzcoa.B  29 
Area.  .  728  sq.  in. 

Pop .  181.856 

Huelva.  S 15 
Area,  4,122  sq.  m. 

Pop . 254,831 

Huksca  . .  E  35 
A  rea,  3,878  sq.  m. 

Pop . 254.958 

Jaen  . Q  24 

Area,  5.184  sq  m. 

Pop .  437,842 

^eox  . D  17 

Area^,167  sq.  m. 

Pop . :i80,229 

Leri  da  .  F  39 
Area. 4,775  sq.  m. 

Pop . 285,417 

Log  bon  a  . .  E  28 
Area.  1,945  sq.  m. 

Pop . 181.465 

Lugo . C  13 

Area. 3,787  sq.  m. 

Pop . 431,644 

Madrid  _ J  21 

Area. 2,997  sq.  in. 

Pop . 684,630 

Malaga  ..U  22 
A  rea. 2.824  sq.  m. 
Pop.  -  -  519.3JF7 
Mu Rfl a .  .  R31 

Area  4.478  sq.  m. 
Pop.  .  ...491,438 
Nava  UR  a  ..D  30 
Area  6,046  sq.  m. 
Pop  . 304,051 


cMa  de  CaxjUU°  V^C^r 
Moron  «•»"«  * 

)  Saucijo^  |Boi 
ontellano  A  l morgen  c  t 
\  Caaet c'i±  Ca®? 

Olvera'.  ,  R ea/ 

>•  ,'c  Algivlonalea  KrdaW) 


■Zubia' 


8antuear  Bonama 
Barrain»do^%  / 

ChipianaP 

Jerez  Je  In  Fronteral 
RoeL^v  J- 
«erto  de  Sta.  VMjfY 
Puerte  Keag_  ( 

Caoiz^tS) 

San  FernandJe; 
Cbidana  de  la  FrontwiC 


?\'lllamartiu 


Ubriquc  L 


Palermo  dr  la  BibercS, 
■Rmena  de  la  Frdntcra,  Vj 
llcdlna4-'*..  ^-Alcala  de 
Sldonl^^1?*  G“ul«  . 

S-^_  /Pcffinda* 

•i 


"Vejer  de  la  Fnjt 
Cape  Trafalgar' 


lOIBRALTil 

^(British) 


7  w  \«ijwbu; 

C.,„EuroP*  Poll 
ur°ern 


^rol-cot 
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SPAIN 

PROVINCES 

(Continued) 

Orense . E  13 

Area. 2, 739  sq.  in. 

Pop . 405  074 

Oviedo . B  18 

Area,  4,091  sq.  in. 

Pop .  595,420 

Palencia..D  22 
Area. 3, 126  sq.  m. 
Pop . 188,954 

PONTEVEDBA 

D  10 
Area.  1,739  sq.  in. 

Pop . 413,385 

Salamanca. I  18 
Area. 4, 940  sq.  in. 

Pop . 314.424 

Santander  B  23 
Area. 2, 113  sq.  m. 

Pop  . 242.843 

Saragossa  F  32 
Area,  6,607  sq.m. 

Pop . 414,007 

Segovi  a  ....  H  23 
Area. 2, 714  sq.  m. 

Pop . 154.451 

Sevilla.  ...S  18 
Area. 5, 295  sq.  in. 

Pop  . 543,944 

Soria . G  27 

Area. 3, 836  sq.  in. 

Pop . 151,471 

TaRKagonaH  38 
Area. 2,451  sq.  hi. 

Pop . 348,579 

Tercel . J  33 

Area. 5, 491  sq.  in. 

Pop . 241,865 

Toledo  _ L  28 

Area. 5,586  sq.  ill. 

Pop . 359,562 

Valencia. .M  34 
Area. 4,352  sq.  in. 

Pop . 733,978 

Valladolid 

F  21 

Area. 3, 043  sq.  in. 

Pop . 267,297 

Zamora  ..F  17 
Area. 4, 135  sq.  m. 
Pop . 269,621 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousand*. 
470  Madrid 

( Capital )..J  24 
272  Barce¬ 
lona.  .  .H  42 
170  Valencia 
del  Cld-.M  85 

143  Seville... S  18 

1 44  Malaga.. U  22 
90  Murcia  ...R  32 
92  SaragossaG  38 
84  CartagenaS  32 
73  Granada  _T  25 
63  Cadiz  ...  V  16 
62  ValladolldG  22 
62  Jerez  de  la 

Frontera.U  17 
61  Palma  ... M  44 
58  Lorca  ....S  31 
56  Cordova  .R  21 
51  Bilbao.... B  27 
43  Oviedo  A  Is 
42  SantanderA24 
40  Alicante  .Q  34 
37  Corunna.  A  Mi 
36  Almerla  _T7  28 
35  Gijon  ....A  19 
31  Burgos.  ..E '25 
30  Alcoy  ....0:44 
30  Linares  ..Q24 
29  San  Fer¬ 
nando. .V  17 
29  San  Sebas¬ 
tian..  A  30 

29  Reus . H  39 

28  Vitoria... C  28 

27  Badnjoz..O  14 
27  TarragonaH39 
27  Antequera 

T  22 

27  PamplonaC  31 

26  Jaen . R24 

26  Ferrol  ...A  11 
25  Castellon  de 
la  Plana. L  36 
25  Tortosa...I  37 
24  Orihuela  .Q  32 
24  Santiago  de 
CoinpostelaC  10 
24  Elche  ...  0  34 

24  Kcija . s  20 

23  V61ez  Mal¬ 
aga..  V  23 
23  San  Lucar  de 
Barrameda  U  17 
22  Cangas  de 

Tlneo..B  16 
22  Salamanca 

I  18 

22  Tineo  ...  A  16 
22  Lerida  ...G  37 
21  Lucena  ...S  22 
21  Villa  vl- 

ciosa. . A  19 
21  Albacete_0  3i 
21  Toledo  ... L  23 
20  Puerto  de 
SantaMariaV  17 
20  Cuevas  de 

Vera..T  30 
)  Ponteve- 

dra..D  10 
20  Lugo  .1?  13 
20  Sabadell  _G  42 
20  Manacor.M  45 
19  Osuna  ...  T  20 

19  Loja . T  23 

19  Manresa.  F  41 
19  Llanes...  A 21 
19  nbeda...  Q  26 

18  Alcira _ N  34 

18  Port  Mahon 

L  49 

18  Mataro.-.G  43 
18  Honda...  U  20 
18  Huelva. ..T  15 

18  Yecla  ....  P  32 
18  OrtigueiraAl2 
17  Carmona.  S  19 
17  Mot.ril . . .  U  25 
16  Mazarron  S  31 
16  Martos...  R  24 

16  Lalin . C  11 

16  Arcos  de  la 
FrontcraU  18 
16  Moron  ...  T  19 
16  Badalona  G  43 

16  Salas . A  17 

16  Alcala  la 

ReaL.S  24 
16  Priego  de 
Cordova.. S  23 
16  Huercal 

Obera..S  30 
16  Logroflo.  E  28 
15  Gerona...F  41 
i  15  Valdepenas 

0  26 

15  Zamora. .  G  18 
15  Don  Benito 

O  18 

15  Caravaca .0  29 
15  Palencia.  K  22 
15  Vigo . E  10 
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(Republic) 

Ar..  201,i 092  sq.  in. 
Pop.  ...  38,3m, 192 


DEPARTMENTS 

Aix . IJ  14 

Area. 2,239  sq.  in. 
Pop . 356, 9U7 

AlBNE  . R  8 

Area  2,839  sq.  in. 
Pop . 545,493 

Allier  _.Q  14 

Area. 2,822  sq.  m. 
Pop . 424,382 

Alpks  M a ri- 
ti  mes..Y  18 
Area.  1,482  sq.  m. 
Pop  . 258,571 

Ardeciie.  .  S  17 
Area. 2, 136  sq.  in. 
Pop . 371,269 

Ardennes. .S  7 
Area. 2,020  sq.  in. 
Pop . 324,923 

Ariegk  .  ..M  21 
Area.  I.89J  sq.  m. 
Pop . 227,491 

Aube  . R  10 

Area. 2,317  sq.  m. 

Pop . 255,548 

Audk . O  20 

Area  2,438  sq.  in. 
Pop.  ...317,372 

Aveybox _ O  18 

Area. 3,376  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ..  .400,487 
Basses  Alpes 
W  18 

Area. 2,685  sq.  ui. 

Pop . 124,285 

Basses  Pyre¬ 
nees...!  20 
Area. 2,943  sq.  ni. 

Pop . 425,027 

Belfort.  ..X  11 
Area  .  .235  sq.  in. 

Pop . 83,670 

Bouoiles  DU 

Rhone  .  V  32 
Area.  1,971  sq.  m. 

Pop . 630,622 

Calvados... .J  8 
Area  2,132  sq.  in. 

Pop . 428,945 

C  ANTAL . P  16 

Area. 2  217  sq.  m. 

Pop . 239,601 

Ch  a  rente  .K  15 
Area. 2,294  sq.  in. 

Pop . 360,259 

Cu  A  RENTE  IX- 
PERIKUBE.I  15 
Area. 2,635  sq.  in. 

Pop . 456,202 

Cher  „_P13 

Area,  2,780  sq.  iu. 

Pop 

CORREZE..  -N  16 
Ar.  a,  2,265  sq.  m. 

Pop . 328,119 

Corsica  ...V22 
Area,  3,377  sq.  m. 

Pop . 288,596 

Cote  i*'  Or.T  12 
Area.  3,383  sq.  in. 

Pop . 37o,866 

Cotes- du- 

Nohd-.E  10 
Area,  2,659  sq.  in. 

Pop . 618,652 

Cue  use . N  14 

Area,  2.15o  sq.  in. 

Pop . 284,660 

Deux  Sevres 

J  13 

Area,  2,317  sq.  in. 

Pop. . 354,282 

Dordoone  .L  16 
Area,  3,546  sq.  m. 

Pop . 478,471 

Doubs . W  12 

Area,  2,018  sq.  m. 

Pop. . 303.081 

Drome  . U 17 

Area,  2,518  sq.  in. 

Pop . 306,419 

Eure . L  8 

Area,  2,300  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ...349,471 
Eure  et  Loir 
M  10 

Area,  2,268  sq.  m. 

Pop . 284,683 

Fixisterre 

B  10 

Area,  2,595  sq.  m. 

Pop . 727.012 

Gabd . R  18 

Area,  2,253  sq.  m. 

Pop . 419.2W8 

Gers . K  19 

Area,  2,i25  sq.  in. 

Pop . 261,084 

Gironde....  J  17 
Area.  3,761  sq.  in. 

Pop . 793,528 

Haute 

Garoxne  .M  20 
Area,  2,429  sq.  in. 

Pop . 472,383 

Haute  Loire 

R  16 

Area,  l,916sq.  m. 

Pop . 316,735 

Haute  Marne 
U  10 

Area. 2, 402  sq.  in. 

Pop . 243,533 

Hautes  Alpes 
W  17 

Area. 2, 158  sq.  m. 

Pop . 115,522 

Haute  Saonk 
W  11 

Area. 2, 062  sq.  in. 

Pop . 2^0,856 

Haute  Savoie 
W  15 

Area.  1,667  sq.  in. 

Pop . 268,267 

Hautes  Pyre¬ 
nees..  K  21 
Area.  1,749  sq.  in. 

Fop . 225,861 

Haute  Vienne 
M  15 

Area. 2, 130  sq.  in. 
Pop . 372,878 
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DEPARTMENTS 

(Continued) 

H ERAI'LT  ..  .Q  19 
Area. 2, 393  sq.  in. 

Pop . 461,651 

Ille-et-YTl- 

aine  G  10 
Area. 2, 597  aq.  m. 
Pop . 626,875 

iNI.KK  M  13 

Area.2,624  sq.  m. 

Pop . 292.868 

Indre  et 

Loire  L  12 
Area. 2, 361  sq.  in. 

Pop . 337,298 

Isere  . V  16 

Area.3,201  sq.  ill. 

Pop . 572,145 

Jura . \r  13 

Area.  1,928  sq.  in. 

Pop . 273,028 

Landes  ....  I  18 
Area. 3,599  sq.  in. 

Pop . 297,842 

Loire . S  15 

Area.  1,838  sq.  in . 

Pop . 616,227 

Loire-Ixferi- 
Kl'RE.  .G  12 
Area. 2, 654  sq.  m. 

Pop . 645,263 

Loir  nr  Cher 

M  12 

Area. 2,452  sq.  in. 

Pop . 280,358 

Loir.t . Oil 

Area.2,014  sq.  in. 

Pop . 377,718 

Lor . . N  17 

Area. 2,012  sq.  in. 

Pop . 253,885 

Lot  et  Ga¬ 
ronne.  S  23 
Area. 2, 067  sq.  m. 

Pop. . 295,360 

Lozere . 0  17 

Area.  1,996  sq.  in. 

Pop . 135.527 

Maine  et 

Loire. I  11 
Area. 2, 749  sq.  ni. 

Pop . 518,58) 

Manche . H  8 

Area. 2,289  sq.  in. 

Pop . 513,815 

Marne . S  8 

Area. 3, 159  sq.  ill. 

Pop . 434,692 

Mayenne..  I  10 
Area,  1,996  sq  in. 

Pop . 332,387 

Mecrthe  et 
Moselle  W  9 
Area,  2,025  sq.  in. 

Pop . 444,150 

I 

Area,  2,405  sq.  in. 

Pop . 292,253 

Morbuian.  .Ell 
Area,  2,625  sq.  in. 

Pop . 544,170 

Nievre  ...  It  11 
Area,  2,632  sq.  in. 

Pop . 343,581 

Nord . P  5 

Area,  2,193  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,736,341 

Oise . 0  8 

Area,  2,261  sq.  in. 

Pop . 401,835 

Orne . J  9 

Area,  2,354  sq.  m . 

Pop. . 351,387 

Pas  de  Calais 
N  5 

Area,  2,551  sq.  in. 

Pop . 874,364 

Puy  de  Dome 

(2  15 

Area,  3,070  sq.  in. 

Pop . 561,266 

Pyrenees 
Orientales 
0  21 

Area,  1,592 sq.  in. 

Pop . 210,125 

Rhone.  ..  T  15 
Area,  1,077  sq  in. 

Pop . 806,737 

Saone  et 

Loire  S  13 
Area.  3,302  sq.  in. 

Pop . 619,523 

Sarthe _ K  11 

Area,  2,396  sq.  m. 

Pop . 429,70? 

Savoie _ W  16 

Area,  2,224  sq.  m. 

Pop . 263,297 

Seine.  . 0  9 

Area  .  .183  sq.  m. 

Pop . 3,141,595 

Seine  et 

Marne.  .Q  10 
Area,  2,215  sq.  in 

Pop . 356,709 

Seine  et  Oise 
O  10 

Area,  2,164  sq.  m. 

Pop . 628, 5.  >0 

Seine  Infer- 
ieure  M 7 
Area,  2,830  sq.  m. 

Pop . 839,876 

Somme . 0  7 

Area,  2,379  sq.  m. 

Pop . 546,495 

Tarn  .  O  19 
Area,  2,217  sq.  m. 

Pop .  346,739 

Tarn  kt 
Garonne.  .  M  19 
Area,  1,436  sq.  m. 

Pop . 2u6,596 

Var....  W  20 
Area,  2,349  sq.  m. 

Pop . 288,336 

VAUCLUSE  r  8 
Area,  1,370  sq.  m. 

Pop . 23..,  Ill 

Vendee  li  is 
Area,  2,588  sq.  ni. 

Pop . 442,355 

Vienne  ...K  13 
Area,  2,691  sq.  ni. 

Pop . 344,355 

Vosges . W  io 

Area,  2,266  sq.  in. 

Pop . 410,196 

Yonne . Q  li 

Area,  2,868 sq  in. 
Pop. . 344,688 
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THE 

NETHERLANDS 


i  Kingdom* 

Area,  1*4,648  sq.m. 
Pop..  'i,0O4, 204  | 


PROVINCES. 

Drenthe  Q  4 
l  RIKSLANO  N  8 

Gelderlaxd 

O  7 

Groningen.Q  3 
Limburg  ...N  11 

North 

Brabaxt.L  9 

North 

H-  LL.'.XD.J  6 
Overyssel  .Q  6 
South 

Holland. I  8 
Utrecht  ...K  7 
Z relax d  .  .E  10 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thomas  ds. 

137  The  Hague 
( Capital )G  * 
4.W  Amster¬ 
dam.  .J 
•404  Rotterdam 
1 

137  ’S  Graven- 
hage.  G  7 
Si  Utrecht  K  7 
56  Groningen 

Q  3 

r>o  Haarlem .  1 
r»i»  Arnhem  .N 
43  Leyden  . .  H 
34  Tllhurg  . .  K 
33  Dordrecht 

I 

32  Nijmegen^ 

32  Maastricht 

N  12 

30  Leeuwarden 


N  8 


28  Delft. ;  H  7 
47  ’S  Herto- 

genbosch  L  9 
26  Zwolle  .0  5 
26  Schiedam. II 8 
25  Nieuwer 

Amstel..J  6 
22  Helder  ...I  4 
22  Breda  ...  J 

21  >  Gouda _ I 

13  Apeldoorn 
N 


IT  Mlddelburg 

K  10 

17  Koillngen.I  8 
16  Alkmaar  .1  5 

I  »  Ainers- 

f  oort . .  L  7 
15  Znandam  .J  6 
15  Enschede. R  7 
14  Kheden..N  7 
13  Vllssingen 
i  Flushlng>E  10 

13  Kde . M  7 

13  Bergen  op 

Zoorn.H  10 
13  Vlaardln- 

gen  .  H  8 
12  Hllversum 

K  7 

12  Gorinchem 

J  8 

12  Iloogeveen 

Q  5 

II  Sneek _ M  3 

11  Venlo  .0  10 
11  Rozendaal 

H 

11  Roermond 

ft  11 

J1  Hoorn  . .  K  5 
11  Oosterhout 

J  9 

10  Veendain  K 
10  Hengelo  .R 

10  Tlel  . L 

10  Slledrecht  J  8 
•J  \  oorst  .  . .  O  7 
9  Winterswljk 

It  8 

9  Assen _ O  3 

9  Helinond  .M 
9  OnstweddeS 
9  Meppel...  O  5 
9  Wlldervank 

R  3 

9  HoogezandQ  3 

8  Ahnelo _ 6 

8  Ferwerd  .  N  2 

8  Epe  . O  6 

8  Weert _ N  11 

8  Winschoten 

S  3 

8  Scxbleruiu 

L  3 

8  Nljkerk.  M  7 
8  CulenborgK  8 
8  Wagenlngen 

8  Oss  M  8 

8  Harlingen. L  3 
7  Lonncker.R 
7  Sloten  . . . .  J 
7  Harderwljk 
M 

7  Franeker.M 
7  Brumm-n  O  7 
7  Prlnsenhagc 

I  9 

7  BarneveldM  7 
7  Zierikzee  F  9 
7  Kerkrade  .O  12 
7  Katwijk  TI  7 
7  Stecnbergeii 
H 

7  Zelst . K 

7  Aalten  — Q 
7  Odoom  It  4 
7  Delfzljl  . .  R  2 
7  Goes  F  9 
7  Zevenbergen 
I  9 
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BELGIUM 


(Kingdom; 
Area,  11,873  sq.m. 
Pop.  fi.586.flS3 


PROVINCES. 

Antwerp.  .  .J  11 
Bra  rant.  .  H  12 

East  Flanders 
E  11 

Hainaut.  .  F  IS 

Liege . L  13 

Limburg  .  L  11 
Luxemburg 

L  15 

.MUR . J  14 

W.  Flanders 
0  11 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
ITT  Brussels  H  12 
|  (  iipital ) 

221  Antweri»ll  II 
02  Ghent  .  F  11 
146  Liege  ...M  13 
T1  Braine 

1'Allead.H  18 
53  Sc  hat*  r- 

beek.H  12 
50  Malines. .  .  1  11 
(Mechlin; 

50  Verviers  .N  13 
4T  Bruges  ...C  11 

46  Mens. F  14 

45  Ixelles  H  12 
42  »t.  Gilles  H  12 
30  I.ouvain  .  .1  12 
35  Tourna!  .1)  13 
33  Seralng  _.L  13 
32  Ander- 

lecht  ..G  12 
30  Coutral  .I)  12 
30  Namur.  J  14 
28  St.  Nico¬ 
las  G  11 
25  Laeken  . .  H  12 
24  <  latende  B 11 

24  Alost . G  12 

22  Charleroi  H  14 
21  Roulers  .  .C  12 
20  Lokeren  .F  11 

20  Llerre  I  1 1 
18  Turnhout.J  10 
17  Renaix-..E  13 

16  Ypres _ B  12 

16  Tfrleinont 

J  12 

16  Marchlen- 
neszone.H  14 
n  Booin.»..H  li 

14  Huy . L  14 

14  Menln..  C  12 
14  Mouscron 

C  13 

13  Hasselt  ,.L  12 
13  DIson  .  ...N  18 
13  Wasines  .F  14 
13  Uccle  .H  12 
13  HcrstaL.M  13 
13  St.Trond.K  12 
13  Ledeberg  F  li 
H  Zele  .(i  ll 
13  Hainme..«  ll 
12  Berchem.E  12 
12  Courcel- 

les.  H  14 
12  Chatelet . .  I  14 
12  Jeminapes 

F  14 

12  Eecloo  ..  E  11 

12  (iheel _ Ill 

ll  Poperin- 

ghe.  A  12 
11  N I  voiles  H  13 
11  Tnmisc  .  .G  11 
11  Frameries 

I-'  1 1 
11  Grnmmont 

F  12 

11  Hal . G 13 

11  Dour . F  14 

11  Paturages 

F  14 

10  Vilvorde  .1 12 


LUXEMBURG 

(Grand  Duchy) 
Area,  908  sq.  m. 
Pop . 217,588 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

18  Luxemburg 
(Capital)  O  17 

6  Esch . N  18 

6  Eleli . O  17 

4  Echternach 

P  16 

4  Wilt z  ....NIG 
4  Et tel br uck 

O  10 

3  Mersch.  .0  17 
2  Greven- 

inacher .  Q  17 
2  Remich  .  P  17 
2  Hesperauge 

O  17 

2  Dleklrch.  O  16 
1  Vlanden  P  16 
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GERMANY 


Eastern  Sheet 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thouaands. 

835  Breslau  ..I  23 
162  Konigsberg 
B  31 

120  Danzig  ,_C  26 
116  Stettin  ..E  18 
70  Posen  . . .  G  23 
62  Gorlltz  ...120 
56  Frankfurt  G19 
47  Llegnitz  ..I  21 
42  Elbing  ...C  28 
41  BrombergE  26 
37  Konlgshiitic 
K  28 

35  Kottbus.  H  18 

21  Beuthen.K  28 
29  Guben  ...H  19 
28  LandsbergF  20 
27  Thorn.... E  27 
25  Zfttau  ..  .T  19 
25  Schweidnltz 

.J  23 

25  Tilsit  ....A  33 
24  Stolp  ...  X'  24 
24  Preusslsch 
Stargard  D  27 
24  Stargard . E  20 
24  Forst _ H  19 

22  Nelsse  ...K  24 
22  Insterburg 

B  33 

22  Bautzen  .  I  18 
21  Ratibor..K26 
21  Glogau...H  22 
20  Graudenz  D  27 

20  Brleg . J  24 

20  Gleiwltz.  K  27 
19  Mernel.  .  G  33 
19  AllenstelnD31 
19  Oppeln  ...J  26 
18  G Desen  ...F  25 
18  Koslln. . .  .C  22 
18  Neustadt.K  25 
17  Kolberg.  .C20 
17  Kiistrln.  .F  19 
17  Inowrazlaw 

F  26 

16  HIrschberg 

.121 

16  GrtinbergH20 
16  Grabow  .  E  19 
14  Sorau  .  ..H  20 
14  Schnelde- 

inuhL.E  23 

14  Glatz . K  23 

13  Waldenburg 
J  22 

13  Lissa . H  23 

13  Relchenbacli 
J  23 

13  Fursten- 

walde..G  18 
13  Bunzlau  ..I  21 
1 3  Sagan  ...  H  20 
13  Leobschiitz 

K  25 

12  Striegau.. J  22 
12  Gumblnnen 

B  34 

12  Lauban.  ..I  20 
12  Plrschau.  C27 
12  Zabrce...K  27 

12  Jauer . I  22 

11  Sommer* 

feld .  .H  20 
11  Braunsberg 

C  29 

11  Krotoschln 

H  24 

11  Sprember^  ^ 

10  Marlenburg 

C  28 

10  Ocls. . I  24 

10  Konltz  ..  I)  25 
10  Lyek  ..  .D34 
10  Tarnowltz 

10  Schwedt.  E  18 
10  Ostrowo.  P'  26 
9  Osterode.-D  30 
9  Strehlen... J  2-1 
9  Freiburg  ...J  22 
9  Neustettin  I)  23 

9  Ohlau . J  24 

8  Gollnow..  1)  19 
8  Swlne- 

munde.X)  18 

8  Pyrltz . E  19 

8  Kchwlebus  G  21 
8  Haynau....I  21 
8  P’rankensteln 
J  23 

8  Sebnltz  ...J  IS 
8  Kamenz  ...I  18 
8  Ziilllchau  G  21 
8  Landsberg.  I  26 
8  Landshut  .J  21 
8  Arnswalde 

E  20 

7  Dlttersbach 

J  22 

7  Eastenburg 

C  32 

7  Freleuwalde 

E  20 

7  GottesbergJ  22 
7  Wrlczen. ..F  18 
7  Goldapp. ..C  31 
7  Belgaru  ...C  22 
7  Neudamm  F  19 
7  Krossen.  ..G  20 
7  Deutsch 

Krone.. E  23 
7  Neurode...J  23 

7  Nakel . E  25 

7  Grelfenhagen 
E  19 

7  Frledeberg 

F  20 

6  Goldberg.. I  21 
6  Strasburg  .E  28 

6  Luben . I  22 

6  Miinsterberg  ^ 

fi  Pleschen..H  25 
n  Namslau.,.1  25 
6  Zlelenzlg.  .G  20 
6  Dram  burg  D  21 
6  Habel- 

schwerdtK  23 
5  Hellsberg  .C  31 
5  Wreschen  G25 
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(Empire) 
AreR21I.168sq.nl. 
Pop . 49,422,92* 

STATES. 

Aiiiialt  ...  H  13 
Area...  906  sq.m. 

Pt>P . 271,759 

Baden . N  . 

Area.  .5,821  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,656,817 

Bavaria  .  M  IS 
Area  29,282  sq.  m 
Pop . 5,589,38$ 

Bremen  \..E 

Area  ...99sq.m' 
Pop . 180,309 

Brunswick  H  . 
Area  1.424  sq.  m 

Pop . 403,  021 

Elsass-Loth- 
bingen.N  . 
Area, 5,600  sq.  in, 
Pop . 1,603,98? 

Hamburg  .  D  10 
Area  .  .158  sq.  m. 

Pop . 624,199 

Hessen-Darm 

8TADT..K  . 
Area.  .2,9*>5  sq.m 
Pop . 994,61-i 

Lippe . G  . 

Area... 469  sq.  m. 
Pop . 128,414 

Lubeck  ...D  11 
Area  . .  115  sq.  m. 
Pop . 76,459 

Mecklenburg 
Schwerin  D  14 
Area,  5,135  sq.  m. 
Pop . 578,565 

Meck lenbuhg 
Stkklitz  D  15 
Area.  1,131  sq.  m. 
Pop . 97,978 

Oldenburg 

F  . 

Area.  2,479  sq.  m 
Pop . 355.000 

Prussia  ?..E  24 
Areal34,463sq.in 
Pop.  ...29,959,38* 

Rhuss-Greiz 

J  11 

Area  .  122  sq.  m 
62.7? 


Pop.  . 


.62,751 


Reuss-Sciileiz 
J  11 

Area ..  319  sq.  in. 
Pop . 119,55: 

Saxe  Alten- 

BURd  . .  .J  i; 
Area ..  511  sq. 
Pop . 170,86' 

Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotiia  . .  J  11 
Area  .  755  sq.  m 
Pop .  206.321 

Saxe-Meinin- 

GEN..J  in 
Area  ..  953  sq.  in. 
Pop . 223,920 

Saxk-Weimar 
I  12 

Area. 1,388  sq.  m. 
Pop .  325,824 

Saxony . 1 16 

Area  5,787  sq.  m. 
Pop .  3,500,513 

SCHAUMBERG- 

Lippe .  G  8 
Area..  131  sq.  m 
Pop . 39,181 

ScnWARZBURO 
Rudolstadt 
J  11 

Area  ..363  sq.  iri 
Pop .  85.838 

Schwarz  burg 

SONDKRS- 
II  AC  SEN  ..111 
Area..  333  sq.  m. 
Pop . 75,514 

Waldeck...I  7 
Area  ..433  sq.  m. 
Pop .  57,283 

WURTEMBERG 

N  8 

Area. 7,528  sq.  in. 
Pop .  2,035,443 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

1579  Berlin  F  16 
(Capital) 

&8  Munich  .0  13 
(Mtinchen) 

324  HamburgDIO 
294  Leipzig  .  I  15 
281  K'iln  .1  :i 
(Cologne) 

276  Dresden  I  17 
2i r2  Magdeburg 
G  13 

180  FrankfortK? 
165  Hanover  .G  9 
145  Diisseldorf 
I  3 

143  Altona..D  9 
142  Niirnberg 

L  12 

140  Stuttgart  N  8 
139  Chemnitz  J 15 
126  Klberfeld  I  4 
126  Bremen  E  7 
124  Strassbur^ 

116  Barmen.. I  4 
114  Rudolstadt 
J  12 

105  Crefeld  ..I  3 
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Pop.  -  Thousands. 

1U3  Aachen.. J  1 
(Aix  la 
Chapelle) 

101  H^lle  ....  I  14 
100  Brunswick 

G  11 

90  Dortmund  H  5 
79  Mannheim  L  7 

79  Essen . 1  4 

77  Mulhausen  P4 
77  Cbarlotten- 

burg..F  16 
76  Augsburg  O  11 
73  Carlsruhe  M  6 
73  Mainz  ....L  6 
72  Cassel  ....I  9 

72  Erfurt _ ,J  ll 

69  Kiel . C  10 

65  Wiesbaden  K6 
64  Liibeck  ..Dll 
61  Wurzburg  1.  9 
60  Metz  ....  M  2 
59  Duisburg.  I  3 
57  Darmstadt  L  7 
54  Potsdam  G  15 
49  Munster  .H  4 
49  Freiburg  P  5 
48  Bochum  _H  4 
47  Plauen  ...J  14 
45  Spandau.  F  16 
44  Rostock.  C  14 
44  Zwickau.  J  15 
43  Fiirth  .  ...L  11 
40  Remscheid  I  4 
40  OsnabruckG6 

40  Bonn . J  3 

40  Gera . J  14 

38  Branden¬ 
burg..  G  15 
38  Ratlsbon  M  14 
37  Kaisers¬ 
lautern. .M  5 
37  Flensburg  B  8 
37  Solingen..I  4 

36  Ulm . O  9 

37  Halberstadt 

H  12 

36  Trier . L  3 

35  Hagen  ....I  5 
35  Bamberg.  Lll 
35  Harburg.  E  9 
35  Dessau  . .  H  14 
34  Schwerin  D  12 
33  Hildeshelm 

G  10 

33  Coblenz.  .  K  4 
32  Heidelberg 

M  7 

32  Altendorf  J  7 
31  AltenburgJ  15 
31  Mulheim.  J  4 
30  Pforzheim  NT 
30  Heilbronn 

M  8 

30  Colmar  ..  (>  4 
30  Bielefeld. G  7 
29  Gotha  ....J  11 
29  Frleburg  J  16 
29  Ludwlgs- 

liafen . .  M  6 
28  Bernburg  H  13 
28  Muhlhelm  I  3 
28  Stralsund  C  15 
28  Muhlhausen 
1  11 

27  Nordhausen 

H  11 

27  RheIdt....I  2 
26  Witten.... I  4 
26  Worms  „L  6 
25  Hamm... H  5 

25  Hof . K  13 

25  Weimar  ..J  12 
Bayreuth. L  12 
24  Eisleben.  H  12 
24  Weissenfels 

I  14 

24  Gottingen  H 10 
23  Glauchau.J  15 
23  Aschersleben 
H  12 

2  Meerane_.J  15 
2  Viersen  ..I  2 
22  Esslingen  N  8 
2-2  Iserlolin  ..I  5 
22Diiren....J  3 

22  Zeltz . I  11 

22  Grelfswald 

C  16 

21  Eisenach.  J  10 
21  Oldenburg  E  6 
21  Apolda. ._ .  113 

21  Wesel _ II  3 

21  LiineburgElO 
Giessen  ...J  7 
21  Wandsbek 

D  10 

20  CannstadtN  8 
20  Mlnden...G  7 
20  Crimmit- 

schau..J  14 
19  Herford  ..G  7 
19  Stassfurt.  H  13 
19  Amberg.  .M  13 

IS  Celle . F  9 

19LandshutN  4 
19  Bockenheim 
K  7 

18  Lueken- 

walde..G  15 

18  Slegeu _ J  6 

18  KreuznachL  5 
18  Cothen...H  14 
18  EschwellerJ  7 
IS  Prenzlau.  E  17 
18  Paderborn 

H  7 

18  Meissen. ..I  16 
18  Merseberg  1  13 

15  Neustadt.M  6 
18  Erlangen. L  11 
17  Bremer- 

haven...D  7 
17  Wismar..D  12 
17  Coburg  ..K  11 
17Gmiind..N  9 
17  Passau  ...N  16 

16  Werdau  .  .J  14 
16  Zerbst . .  .H  14 
16  Eberswalde 

F  17 

16  Kempten.  P  10 
15  Geesteinunde 
D  7 

15  Wilhelms- 
haven..P  6 

15  Eupen _ J  2 

15  Schleswig. B  8 

15  Soest . H  6 

15  Annaberg  J  16 
15  Hagenau.N  5 
15  Neu  Ruppin 

F  15 

15  Gustrow.  D  14 
15  Marburg.  J  7 

14  Lehe . D  7 

14  Ansbach  MU 
14  Wlttenberge 
E  13 

14  Baden.... N  6 
l4Emden...E  4 

13  Jena . J  13 

13  Tubingen  N  8 
12  Rendsburg 


'  ‘ 

J 
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AUSTtm- 

HUNGARY 

(Monarchy) 
Area,264, 512  sq.m 
Pop . 42,694,977 

PROVINCES. 

Bohkmia...  C  12 
Area.2u.060  sq  ui. 
Pop . 5,843,094 

Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina 
N  18 

Area,  23.262  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,336,091 

Bukowina.G  33 
Area,  4.035  sq  in. 
Pop .  646,591 

Carinthia..I  10 
Area,  4,005  sq.  m. 
Pop .  861,008 

Cakniola  ..K  12 
Area,  3,856  sq.  m. 
Pop .  498,958 

Coastland.L  10 
(Istria,  Goritz, 
and  Trieste) 
Area,  3,084  sq.m . 
Pop .  695,384 

Croatia  and 
Slavonia  L  14 
Area,  i6,77Ssq.m. 
Pop . 2,200,977 

Dalmatia. .0  15 
Area  .4,940  sq.  in. 
Pop . 527,426 

Fiume . L  12 

Area . 8  sq.  in. 

Pop . 30,337 

Galicia  ....C  29 
Area,  30,307  sq.m. 
Pop . 6,607,816 

"Hungary.. H  22 
Area,]  08,258  sq.m 
Pop . 15,232,159 

Lower 

Austria.F.  14 
Area.7,654  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,661,799 

Moravia. ..D  17 
Area  .8,583  sq.  in. 
Pop . 2,276,870 

Salzburg... H  8 
Area  .2,767  sq.  m. 
Pop . 173,510 

Silesia . C  18 

Area  .1,987  sq.  m. 
Pop . 605,649 

Styria . H  13 

Area  .8,670  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,282,708 

Tyrol  andYor- 

ARLBERG. . I  6 
Area,  1 1,324  sq  m. 
Pop . 928,769 

Upper  Austria 
F  10 

Area  .4,631  sq  m. 
Pop . 785,831 

PRINCIPALITY 

Liechten¬ 
stein. .H  _ 
Area — 70  sq.  m. 
Pop . 9,434 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

1335  Vienna 
( Capital]..  F  15 
506  Budapest 

G  20 

1  S3  Prague.. B  12 
157  Trieste. ,K  10 
127  Lemberg  C  30 
112  Graz  ....H  13 
94  Brunn....D  16 
87  Szegedin.J  22 
76  Krakau... B 22 
S  Marla  There- 
siopeL.J  22 
56  Debreczin 

G  26 

55  Vasarhelv  J  23 
54  Czernowitz 

F  84 

52  Pressburg 

F  17 

50  Pilsen  ....C  9 
48  Kecskemet 

I  22 

47  Linz . F  11 

41  Arad . J  25 

39  TemesvarK  25 
38  Gross  ward  ie 
H  26 

37  Agram  ..K  14 
35  Przemysl  C  28 
33  Ftinfklrchen 
J  19 

32  Klausenburg 
I  30 

32  Mako . J  23 
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..  Pop.— Thousands. 

®  32  Smlchow.B  II 

32  Csaba . I  25 

30  Reichenberg 
A  13 

30  Szentes.._I  23 
30  Kronstadt 

30  Laibach  ..J  11 
30  Mltikolcz.F  24 
3o  Felegyhaza 

I  22 

29  Kolomea.E  33 
29  Kaschau  .E  25 
29  Flume....  L  12 
28  Budwels.  E  11 
27  Sa  zburg.K  30 
( Vlzakna) 

27  Tarnow  ..B  25 

27  Zara . N  13 

26  Tarnopol.C  33 
25  Weiner  Nue- 
stadt.G  15 
25  Stuhlweissen- 
burg  .H  20 
24  Nyir  Egybaza 
K  26 

24  Czegled  .  H  22 
23  Ausslg... A  11 

!3  Igluu . D  14 

23  Innsbruck 

H  6 

22  Ocd  nburg 

G  16 

22  Spalato  _.P  16 
22  Szarvas  . .  I  24 
22  Gorltz  ..  K  10 
21  Steyer....F  12 
21  Sera  Jevo  020 
(Bosna  Serai) 

21  Troppau  .C  19 
21  JaszBer6ny 
H  22 

21  Mezo  TurH24 
.0  Sebenico  .0  15 

20  Raab . G  18 

20  Knin . N  15 

20  Erlau  ..  .G23 

19  Klagenfurt 

I  11 

19  Marburg ..  I  14 
19  Olmfitz.._0  17 
19  Ostrau  ...C  19 
19  Prossnltz.C  16 
.9  Szathmar 
Neinetnl.G  29 
19  Hennann- 

stadt.K  31 
18  Szolnok ..H  22 

18  Eger . B  7 

18  Baja . J  20 

18  Gyula . 1  25 

18  Oroshaza.J  24 
18  Essegg.  __K  20 
17  Drobobyez 

D  29 

17  TeplItz...A  lo 
17  Brody  ...B33 
17  Jaroslaw  B  28 

16  Stryj . D  30 

15  Kalocsa  .  .J  21 
15  Sternberg  C  17 

15  Asch . B  7 

15  GyongyosG  22 

15  Halas . J  22 

14  Bielltz  .  .  0  21 

14  Briix . A  10 

14  Jagerndorf 

B  18 

14  Papa . H  18 

14  Pisino..  _L  10 
14  Sambor  ,  .D  29 
14  PInguente 

L  10 

14  Znaiin  E  14 
13  Waitzen  g  21 
13  Komotau  B  9 
13  Kolln  r,  is 
13  Komorn  G  18 
13  Kuttenberg 

«  ,  ,  C  18 

13  Namls. ...G  25 

13  Saaz . B  9 

12  Chrudira  .C  14 
12  Jung  Bunzlau 
...  B  12 

12  Karlsbad  B8 
12  Kremsier  D  17 
12  Maros  Vasar- 
,  liely . ,.J  32 
12  Nagy  Kar6ly 

12  Pardubltz  B  14 
12  Prerau  . .  D  18 

15  Rad  a  utz  _Q  34 
11  Unghvar.E  27 
11  Baden....F  15 

11  Botzen _ J  5 

11  Leitineritz 

A  11 

11  Brzezany  D  32 
11  Horondenka 

11  New  Titsheln 
C  18 

11  Szekszard  J 19 
11  Ragusa...Q  19 
10  Mariuaros 
SzIget..G  31 
10  Klattau  .  .D  9 
10  Macarsca  P  17 
10  Nagy  Szal- 

onta..I  26 
10  Plsek  ....D  11 
10  Albona  .  L  11 
10  Bohmisch 
Leipa.A  12 
10  Boryslaw  I>  29 
10  Capo  d’Istria 
Iv  10 

10  Rumburg  A  ll 
10  Schonberg 

C  16 

Id  Snczawa.G  35 
10  Steiuanianger 
H  13 

10  St.Polten  F  13 

10  Weis . F  10 

10  Tyruau  ..F  18 
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(Kingdom) 
Area  ll0.623eq.rn. 
Pop . 28,459,628 


COMPARTMENTS. 

Abruzzo  AND 
Mgitsb  ..P  12 
Area.6,3uo  ou.  tn. 
Pop . i,3l  i, 215 

Abulia  ....  U  14 
Area.7,376  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,589,064 

Basilicata  T  15 
Area. 3,845  eq.  m. 
Pop . 524,504 

Calabria  _.T  17 
Area.5,819  eq.  m. 
Pop . 1,257,883 

Campania. .Q  14 
Area. 6, 289  eq.  m. 
Pop . 2,896,577 

Emilia . I  6 

Area.7,967  eq.  ui 
Pop . 2,183,391 

Liguria  ....  E  7 
Area.2,037  eq.  m. 
Pop . 892,373 

Latium  ....  L  12 
Area. 4, 663  sq.  m. 
Pop . 903,472 

Lombardy  .  G  4 
Area.9,886  sq.  m. 
Pop . 3,680,615 

Marches  .  ..N  9 
Area. 3, 763  sq.  m. 
Pop . 939,279 

Piedmont.  ..D  5 
Area. 11,340  sq.m. 
Pop . 3,070,250 

Sardinia... F  15 
Area. 9,294  sq.  m. 
Pop . 680,002 

Sicily . O  20 

Area.9,936  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,927,901 

Tuscany  ..._J  9 
Area. 9,304  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,2$, r" 

Umbria  ....M  10 
Area.3,748  sq.  m. 
Pop . 572,060 


Venetia  ....L  4 
Area.9,476  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,814,173 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

463  Naples  ..  P  14 
(Napoli) 

296  Milan  ...F 
(Milano) 

273  Rome  (Capi¬ 
tal).. L  12 
(Roma) 

230  Turin  ...C 
(Torino' 

206  Palermo  N  19 
138  Genoa... E 
(Genova) 

135  Florence  J  8 
(Firenze) 

129  Venice  ..L 
(Venezia) 

104  Bologna.J 
98  Leghorn. H  8 
(Livorno) 

96  Catania  . .  R  21 
78  Messina  _R  19 
61  Ravenna  _L  7 
61  Verona  ...I  5 

58  Bari . U  13 

55  Plstoja  ...  I  8 
49  Perugia  . .  L  9 
47  Padua  ...K  5 
(Padova) 

44  Parma  ...H 
43  Brescia  _.H  4 
39  Forll  ..._L  7 
38  Modica  .  Q  22 
38  Alcamo..N  20 

38  Pisa . H  " 

38  Cesena...L 
37  Marsala.. M  20 
37  Rimini... M  7 
37  Foggia...R  13 
37  Andrla  ...T  13 
37  Faenza.  K  7 
36  Cagliari  .F  17 
35  Piacenza  G  5 

33  Asti  . D 

32  Trapani  ..L  19 
32  Barletta..T  13 
32  Sa8sari...D  14 
31  Ancona  ..O  8 
31  Cremona.H  5 
31  Modena. ..I  6 
81  Novara  ...E  5 
31  Alessandria 

E  6 

31  Caeerta...P  13 
30  Corato  ...T  13 
30  Pavla  ...,F  5 
30  Molfetta.U  13 
29  Copparo  .  K  6 
29  Ferrara  .K  6 

29  Coni . C  7 

(Cuneo) 

29  Imola....K  7 
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Pop.— Thousands. 

28  Treviso.. L  4 
28  Caltaglrone 
P  21 

28  Udine. ...N  3 
28  Mantua  ..I  5 


(Mantova) 
5  Monza  ...F 


28  Vicenza  _K 
28  Casale  Mon 
ferrato..D  5 
27  Spezia  . ..G  7 
27  Savona  ..D  7 
27  Cortona  _L  9 
27  Vercellesc 

E  5 

26  Carrara.. H  7 

26  Lodi . G  5 

26  Como  ....F  4 
25  Taranto. .V  13 

25  Tranl . T  13 

25  Caltanissetta 
P  21 

25  Syracuse.  R21 
24  Cltta  dl 

Gastello.. L  9 
24  Kaeusa...Q  22 
24  Chleti....  P  11 
24  Reggio...  I  6 
24  Gubbie..  M  9 
24  Bergamo. G  4 

23  Siena . J  9 

23  Ascoll  Pl- 

ceno..  N  10 
23  Termini.. O  19 
22  Aclreale.  R  20 
22  Follgno..M  10 
22  Salerno  .  .Q  14 
22  Canicattl.O  21 
22Castellammare 
dl  Stabia  P  14 
22  Blsceglle.U  13 
22  Vlttorla  .  P  22 
22  Lecce....  X  15 
22  Sciacca..  N  21 
21  Barcellona 

R  19 

21  Avelllno.  Q  14 
21  Benevento 

Q  13 

21  Cascina..H  S 
21  Partlnieo  N  19 
21  Catanzaro 

U  18 

21  Fano . X  8 

21  Monopoll  V  14 
21  Teramo..  O  10 
20  Viterbo..  L  11 
20  Terlizzi..  U  13 

20  Lucca . 1  8 

20  Chloggia.  L  5 
20  Macerata  N  9 
20  Aversa  ..  .P  14 
20  Vercelli..  E  5 
20  Franca  villa 

V  14 

Torre  An- 
nunziata  P  14 
20  Castelvetrano 
M  20 

20  Massa _ H  7 

20  Piazza.... P  21 
20  MaddaloniPll 
20  Pesaro....N  8 
19  Potenza..  S  14 
12  Martina 

Franca..  V  14 
Reggio... .1  6 

19  Iesl . N  8 

19  Gaeta....  O  13 
19  GirgentL.O  21 
19  San  Pier 
d’ Arena.. E  7 
18  Monte  Sant’ 
Angelo..  T  12 
18  Fabriano  M  9 

18  Carpi . I  6 

18  Osimo....O  9 
18  San  Severo 

R  12 

18  AltamuraT  14 
18  Ostuni ...W  14 
18  Mondovl.  C  r 

18  Ruvo . T  13 

18  Noto . R  22 

17  Vittorio.. L  4 
17  CamajoreH  8 
17  Licata....O  21 
17  Paterno..Q2u 
17  Terranova 

P  21 

17  AquDa  _..N  11 
17  Lanclano  P  11 
17  Argenta  .K  6 
17  Sarno  ....Q  14 
17  Empoll  ...I  8 
17  Plnerolo  .B  6 
17  VelletrL.M  12 
17  Fossano..C  6 
17  Savlgliano 

17  Budrio...K  6 
17  Urbino...M  8 
17  Casalmag- 
giore..H  6 
17  Rossano  ,U  16 
17  Corleone.N  2U 
16  Portomag- 

gIore..K  6 
16  Solmona  .o  11 
16Belluno..L  3 
l6Saluzzo..B  6 
16  Aderno  ..0  20 
16  Nicosia  __P  20 
16  Terni  ....M  10 
16  Matera.  ..U  14 
16  San  Marco 
In  Lamls.  S  12 
16  Salem!... M  20 
15  Voghera.F  6 
15  Fasano...V  14 
15  Orvieto  ..L  10 
15  Castro  Gio¬ 
vanni.  .P  20 
15  Ariano ...R  13 
15  Tortona..E  6 
15  Bagnaca- 

vallo..L  7 
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SWITZERLAND 

(Republic) 
Area,  15,976  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,917,754 

CANTONS. 

Aargau....  F  19 
Area. .  .542  8 q.  in. 
Pop . 193,834 

Appenzell  F  28 
Area...  162 sq  m 

Pop . bv.lUt 

IlASEL . E  lft 

Area..  177  sq  m 
Pop . 136, 

Hern . M  14 

Area  .  2.657  sq.m 
Pop . 539,3U> 

Fribourg. .  O  10 
Area. .  .644  sq  ni 
Pop . 119,562 

Geneva _ T  2 

Area. .  .Iu8  sq.  in 
Pop. . 106,738 

Glarus . J  2i' 

Area... 267  sq.  ni. 
Pop . 33,80 

Grisons.  ..N  30 
Area  .2,773  sq.  m 
Pop . 96,291 

Luzern . 1 18 

Area... 579  sq.  m. 
Pop. .  135,78o 

NeuchatelJ  8 
Area... 312  sq.  in 
Pop . 109,  U37 

ScHAFFHATTSEN 
H  22 

Area... 114  sq.  in 
Pop .  37,876 

Schwytz...  J  23 
Area... 351  sq.  in. 
Pop . 5u,3j6 

Soleure,  (see 
Soloinuru  »G  15 

SOLOTIIURN  G  15 
Area  .  .304  sq.  in. 
Pop . 8o,720 

St.  Gallen.  I  27 
Area.  .779  sq.  in 
Pop .  229,441 

Thurgau  ..  C  26 
Area... 381  sq.  m. 
Pop . IUj.091 

Ticino . S  2-1 

Area..  1,088  sq.m. 
Pop . 127,14a 

Cnterwalden 
L  20 

Area  .295  sq.  m. 
Pop .  27,556 

Uri . M2:* 

Area... 415  sq  in. 
Pop . i7,28. 

Valais . T  18 

Area.  2,027  sq.  in. 
Pop . 101,837 

VAUD . P  7 

Area..  1, 244 sq  ni. 
Pop .  251,296 

ZUG . 122 

Area _ 92  sq.  in. 

Pop . 23,120 

Zurich . F  23 

Area... 666  sq.  in. 
Pop .  339, 01 4 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop. -Thousand s 

70  Basel . D  15 

53  Geneva  ,.T  3 
47  Hern  (Capital) 
K  13 

34  Lausanne  P  7 
28  Zurlcli  ...F  22 
23  St.  GallenE  28 
•£l  La  Cliaux  de 
Fond8..1  7 
21  Luzern  .  J  20 
17  Neuchatel 

K  9 

14  Winterthur 

1)  24 

13  Herlsau  ..F  27 
12  Schaffhausen 
H  22 

12  Fribourg  M  10 
12  Bienne.... I  12 
10  Locle  ....J  8 

9  Chur . L  30 

8  Solothurn  H  13 
8  Einsiedeln.l  24 

8  Vevey . G  a 

7  Langnau  .  .K  16 
7  St.  finier  ..1  9 
7  Aarau  ....  F  lb 
7  Schwyz. . . .  J  43 
7  Burgdorf  -I  15 
7  Konlz  ....  L  13 

6  Uster . G  23 

6  Wadenswyl 

H  23 

6  Lugano  .  .  V  25 
6  Fraueufeld 

D  25 

6  Yverdon..M  7 
6  Carouge...T  2 
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Pop.— Thousands. 

0  SumlswaldJ  16 
6  Porrentruy 


E  10 

6  Sion  . T  12 

5  Glams . J  26 

5  Horgen  . ..G  22 

5  Zug  . I  22 

.  Thun . M  15 

.  Liestal  .  ...E  16 
5  Wetzikon.G  24 
5  Teufeu....F  29 
5  Bolllgen  .  K  14 
4  Appenzell  G  29 
4  Zottngen.  G  IT 
l  Rorschach  E  SO 
4  liuswil  ....J  is 
4  Frutigen.O  15 

4  Olten . F  16 

4  Bex . T  10 

4  Merges.... P  5 
4  Saruen  ....L  19 
4  Kricns  ....J  19 
4  StefflsburgM  15 

4  Baar . H  22 

4  Stafa.  . .  H  23 
4  Langenthal 

H  16 

4  Flawy  1  . . .  F  27 


4  Richters  wy  I 

11  23 

4  Mels . 

4  Oberried. 

.G  :to 

4  Greuchen 

11  12 

4  saanen... 

0  12 

4  Grabs  .  . .. 

11  29 

4  Baden. ... 

E  20 

4  Airolo  ... 

P  23 

4  Nyon  .... 

.R  3 

4  Romanshora 

D  29 

4  Pay erne. 

M  9 

4  Davos  Dortli 

M  33 

3  Aigle  .... 

.8  10 

3  Wdrb  .... 

K  14 

3  Thalwyl  . 

G  22 

3  Belllnzona  T  26 

3  Wohlen.. 

K  13 

3  Sirnach  .. 

E  25 

3  Kiissnach 

.1  21 

3  Speieher. 

F  29 

3  Heiden... 

K  30 

3  Guln . 

L  11 

3  Eseholzmatt 

L  17 

3  Flums  . . . 

1  23 

3  Griudelwald 

O  18 

3  Ollon . S  10 

•4  Artli . J  22 

3  Toss . D  23 

3  Makers _ .1  19 

3  Sigriswyl  _N  15 
3  Delemont.F  13 
3  Poschiavo.S  34 
S  Reinach  ..fl  19 
3  l  rnasch  ..G  28 

3  Cham . I  21 

3  Mellen  ...,G  23 
3  Willlsau  ...I  17 
3  EntlebuchK  is 
3  Orsieres  ..V  lu 
3  Hallau  ...B  21 
3  VVeinfelden 

I)  27 

3  Pfaffikon..F24 
3  Sennwald.G  29 
3  Signau  ... .  L  15 
3  Lauperswil 

K  16 

3  Bauma  ....  F  25 
3  Wallenstadt 

I  28 

3  Meirlngen  N  19 
3  Illuau  .  ..  F  23 
3  Gossau..  _G  24 
3  Seedorf .  .  .  J  12 
3  W'vnigen..  I  15 
3  Amriswyl.D  28 
3  Chateau  de 

Oex.Q  11 

3  Hinwvl  _ . .  G  24 
3  Brienz  ... M  18 
3  Kiisnacht  .G  22 
:i  Mendrlsio  X  26 
3  v\  asen  . . . .  N  23 
3  Ennenda  .  ..I  26 
L*  nzi)urg  .F  19 
3  Riiderswil 


3  Monthey 

K  15 
T  9 

3  Egnach  .. 

1)29 

3  W  oiilen  .. 

F  20 

3  Ebnat.... 

11  26 

3  Llttau . ... 

3  Rapperswyl 

3  Trogen... 

H  24 
F  29 

3  Riitl . 

-G  25 

3  Steckborn  c  25 

3  Altdorf  .. 

.  L  23 

3  Cent  hey 

T  12 

3  Gais.  _ 

F  29 

3  Kerns  . .. 

.  L  20 

2  Chatel  St 

Denis  .P  9 

2  Bulle . O  10 

:  Brunnen..K  23 

2  Arbon . D  29 

:  Obcregg  . .  E  30 
2  Krauchthal 


J  14 

2  Locarno 

l  23 

2  Stanz  ... 

.  K  21 

2  Niifels ... 

. .  I  26 

2  Engi  .... 

.  K  27 

2  Moudon 

.N  8 

2  Wiilflingen 

E  23 

2  Sonvilier  ..I  9 
2  Oberburg  .J  14 
2  Netstall  ..  J  26 
2  Maaiswll  ,.1 16 

1  Schleitheim 

B  22 

2  Morat . K  ll 

2  Schwanden 

K  26 
2  Gross  Waugen 
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GREECE 


(Kingdom) 
Area, 25,041  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,18».208 


NOMARCHIES. 


Acarnania 
andJIto 
LI  A .  .D  9 
Area.8,013  sq.  m. 
Pop . 162,020 

Achaia  and 

Elis..F  10 
Area. 1,901  sq  m. 
Pop . 210,713 

Arcadia  ...H  11 
Area. 2,020  sq  m. 
Pop . 148,285 

Argolis  and 
Corinth. .G  13 
Area. 1,442  sq.  m. 
Pop . 144,836 

•  Arta . B  8 

Area  ..395  sq.  m. 
Pop . 32,890 

Attica  and 
Bceotia..F  15 
Area.2,472  sq.  m. 
Pop . 257,764 

Corfu  (Cor- 
cyra)..B  4 
Area  ..431  sq.  m. 
Pop . 114,535 

Cyclades  ..I  20 
Area... 923 sq.  m. 
Pop . 131,508 

Eubiea . E  16 

Area. 2,216  sq.  m. 
Pop . 103,442 

Kephalonia 

F  6 

Area... 302  sq.  m. 
Pop . 80,178 

Laconia  ....J  12 
Area. 1,679  sq.  m. 
Pop . 126,088 

Larissa  _...B  12 
Area. 2, 478  sq.  in. 
Pop . 168,034 

Messenia...I  10 
Area. 1,221  sq.  m. 
Pop . 183.232 

Phocis  and 
Phthiotis 
D  11 

Area.2,044  sq.  m. 
Pop . 136,470 

Trikala  ...B  10 
Area.2,200  sq.  m. 
Pop . 143,143 

Zante . G  7 

Area... 277  sq.  m. 
Pop . 44,070 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands. 

107  Athens.. G  16 
(Capital) 

84  Piraeus  ...G 15 
84  Patras. ...F  10 
22  Hermopolis 
(Syra)..H  19 


Cape'S  tephnll 


JErikcsi  1. 
(Merleiu)  i 


i&l 


Cape  St.  Katharine, 
Cape  Drasti  -  r^x-2 
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SCALES. 


CER 


Statute  Miles,  28—1  Inch. 


□Kilometres,  87—1  Inch 


And.  MoNally  4  Co,’»  New  14  x  21  Map  of  Greece 
Copyright,  1808,  by  Rand.  MoNally  4  Co. 
Copyright,  1806,  by  Rand,  MoNally  4  Go. 


ZO^SQITUDZ:  JEAST  X'RODZ  GItEZ'N WICJT, 


Pop.— Thousands. 

19  Corfu  ._..B  4 
17  Zante  ....G  7 
15  Trikkala  .B  10 
14  Larissa  ..B  12 
13  Pyrgos...G  9 

11  Volo . B  13 

11  Trlpoll8..H  11 
11  Kafamata.I  11 
10  Cenckrese 

G  13 

10  Argos  ...H  13 
9  illssolongkl 

E  9 

9  Argostoll  _F  6 
9  Pkiliatra..  I  9 
7  Agrlnlon..E  8 

7  Arta . C  8 

7  Alghlon.-.F  11 
7  Lamia . D  11 

7  Kardltza  ..B  10 
6  Hydra  _...H  15 
6  Mavromatl  I  10 

1  Megara  ...G  15 

1  Llxurl . F  6 

Gargallanol  9 
Kranldi  ..H14 

5  Nauplia  ..H  13 
5  J.angadla  .H  11 
5  Tyrnavos .A  11 
5  Amphlssa.E  12 
(Salona)  t 
5  Spezzla  ....1 14 
5  Levadla_..E  13 
5^Etollko..E  9 
5  Arkadla...I  10 
(Kyparlssla) 

5  Galaxldl  ..E  12 
5  Faroe  ....  H  15 

4  Kyml . E  17 

5  Amalias  _.G  9 
4  ^Egina  ..._G  15 
4  Corinth. ..G  13 

4  Sparta . Ill 

4  Skopelos  .  C  16 

4  Zea . H  18 

4  Almyro  ...C  13 
4  Erga9terlaG  17 
4  Salamls ...G  15 
4  Marathonlsl 

J  12 

3  Leonldlon .  I  13 
3  Mykonos  -H  21 
3  Hagio8 

Petros  ...1 12 
3  Palamas  ..  B  11 

3  Dadl . E  12 

3  Zagora  .  ,_B  14 
3  Tnebee.—.F  15 

3  Skyro . D  18 

3  Xerochorl  D  14 
3  Koropl .  _.G  16 
3  Sklatnos ..  C  15 
3  Stemnltsa  H  1! 

8  Lygodlsta  I  10 
3  Mandra  ...F  15 
3  Menldl  ....F  16 

2  Dimltsana  II  li 
2  Lechaina._G  8 

2  Tinos . U  20 

2  Agoullnltsa 

H  9 

2  Velestino  .B  13 

2  Parlkla _ I  20 

2  ArgalastL.C  14 
2  Pharsala  ..C 12 
2  Naupactus  E  1(> 
2VonItsa...D  7 

2  Koronl _ .1 10 

2  Karvasara  D  8 
2  Desphina .  E  12 

2  Pylos . J  10 

2  Navarino.. J  10 
2  Andritsena 

H  10 

2  Kastrl  ....  H  14 

2  Agyla . A  13 

2  Nlo . J  20 

2  Phanarl ..  H  14 
2  Amdros  ...G  19 
2  Levidl ....  G  11 


[ROUMANIA,  SERVIA,  BULGARIA,  TURKEY,  GREECE,  MONTENEGRO.! 


ROUMANIA 

(Kingdom) 
Area,  48,307 80. m. 
Pop . 5,500,000 

CHIEF  CITIES, 

Pop. — Thousands. 

222  Bukharest 
(Capital). .P  io 

90  Jassy . s  4 

81  Galatz....T  8 
40  BotuschaniQ3 
83  Pluyesti  .  P  a 
28  Brahilov..S  8 

<  Bralla) 

27  Berlad._._S  6 
23  Crajova..K  10 
21  Giurgevo  o  11 
20  Fokchany 
(Focsaul).R  , 
20  Platra....K  8 

19  Hush . T  5 

17  Roman  ..  Q  5 
15  Faltieeni  P  3 
15  Pitesti...  M  a 
13  Bakau  (Ba- 

cau)..Q  5 
12  Alexandria 
„  N  11 

11  Buseo 

(Buzeu)..Q  o 
10  Babudagh  U  9 
9Tecuelu_.R  7 
9  Dorohol  _.P  3 
9  KimpolungM  8 
8  Tergovist.N  9 
8  Medjidgl .  T  10 

8  Vasiul . S  5 

8  Nianizu  __.P  4 
7  Rimuicu 

Sarat..R  8 
6  Rimnlcu ..  L  8 
6  Knrakal  ..  L  lu 
5  Corabla  . .  M  11 
5  tilatina  ..._L  10 
5  Strehaia__.J  9 
5  Suliua  ...  W  8 

5  Slaulc . P  8 

4  Simnuza  .  N  11 
4  Hlrsova  ..  T  9 

•I  Okna . o  8 

4  Calarasi  . .  R  10 
•1  rirgoehil._J  8 

3  Adjud . R  6 

3  Camplna  ..O  8 
2  Kratestl ..  O  11 

2  Baja . p  4 

2  Fundu _ R  6 

2  Slavitesti  .M  11 
l  Mangalia  .U  11 

1  letescl _ S  10 

1  Baja . j  10 

Abadkoi  _.T  10 
Adjlgol  ...U  8 
A-aKupn  ..U  10 

Albestl _ p  Q 

Altinova..  S  10 
Amasly....S  10 
k  Amy  rest! .  L  11 
Anurejo  _.Q  7 

Arif  a . Ai  8 

Asardjili..l'  10 
Babesii....L  9 
Babiisliul.M  lu 
Baja  de  Rama 
1  8 

Baltadje  ..T  10 
Bakovitzeul 

R  8 

Banesa  ....P  10 
Baniuso  . .  P  10 

Balsu . L  10 

Barbarusl  _S  8 
Barbusi  ..  T  8 
Barduchenl 

P  3 

Bardujaul.s  9 
Bartclia  ...S  7 
Basirglankol 

S  10 

Beasa . O  8 

Belzuc....R  7 
Berbesti  ..K  8 
Berlesti....S  9 
Besutepe..U  8 
Betchen.._Q  8 

Bevu . L  9 

Bigot - y  2 

Boidu . R  8 

Bolen ta  ...P  9 
Branesti  ..T  7 
Brankuvenl 

L  10 

Brostlen  _M  *♦ 
Brlgadlrl..N  L 
Brsa  Palanka 
1 10 

Budestl  ...P  10 

Burta . P  9 

Busesti  ...M  10 
Butoeshti .  J  9 
Butzul  ...AI  8 

Byrka . K  11 

Bystretail  K  11 
Chitllla..__P  10 
Cilibla  ....R  8 

Cltate . J  10 

Ciulnita  ..R10 
Comana  . .  P  10 
Costebd  ..M  9 
Crasna  ..._S  6 

Diana . Q  10 

Dobriua.._T  5 
Doftana._.u  8 

Dolan . T  9 

Dolhasca..u  3 
Draganeshtl 

O  10 

DragonestlO  10 
Dretehen..J  10 
Dunavitza  V  8 
Durneshtl  K  3 
Fskibaba .  T  9 

Faltsi . T  6 

Faurel  ..._G  10 
Faurel....R  8 
Faureahll  .L  9 
Flllasl  ....K  10 
Flmpulln  _R  8 
Flemunda.L  9 
Fraslnetu.N  10 

Fulga . Q  9 

Fuijdule ..  P  10 

Futesil _ T  8 

GadjunI...Q  8 
Galzestl  ...S  6 
Galeeti....N  9 
Gale8tl....O  9 
Galitcbea .  J  10 
Gapetaz...T  6 
Ghldlgenl.S  6 

GIditz . J  11 

GldBereshtlT  9 
Gindullas  R  5 
Girbova..  Q  9 
Girl  It  za  ...R  10 
Glrna  ....K  11 
Glavatchog 

N  10 

Golescl  ...N  9 
Gologan  ..R  7 
Govauesti  R  8 
Govran  ...T  8 
Gradestl..R  8 
Gratia  ....N  10 
Gredlna  ..Lll 
Gretcheshtl 

K  11 

Grlsbden  .S  6 
Grosherea  K  9  I 

Guka . R  4  1 

Gunsan  ...O  11 

Hlnova _ I  9 

Holdo  _ O  4 

Hunla . J  10  5 

Iglltza  ....T  8  « 

limenl _ G  8 

IaakdJe _ T  8 
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TURKEF 


CHIEF  CITIE8. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

700  Constan¬ 
tinople..  U  17 
700  Stamboul 

U  17 

100  Adrlanople 
Q15 

60  Prlsrend.  E  14 
60  Salonika.  J  17 
45  Monastlr  F  16 
30  Scutari  . .  C  14 
30  Seres  ....  K  16 
25  Jakovo  ..  E  14 
25  Candla  ...  S  22 
24  Rodosto  .  S  17 
20  Gallipoli.  Q  18 
20  Janina  ...E  19 
20  Uskub  ...G  15 
20  VelvendosHld 

19  Canea _ P  21 

18  Ocbrlda  .  E  16 
16  Kirk  Kilisseb 
R  15 

15  Pristina  .  F  13 
12  Akhissar.C  16 
12  Vodena  .  H  17 
10  Berat .... C  17 
10  Delvlno  .  D  18 
10  Gorltza ..  E  17 
10  Kastorla  .  F  17 
10  KrushevoF  16 
10  Tirana... .C  16 
10  Kavaia  ...C  16 
9  Retlino  ...  R 21 
8  Demlr  Hissar, 

K  16 

8  Demotika .  P  16 
8  Eski  Baba  R  15 
8  GumurJinaN  16 

8  Istih . H  15 

8  Veria . H  17 

7  Drama  ....L  16 
7  Durazzo  ..  B  16 

7  Edos  . O  17 

7  Prevesa...  E  21 

7  Soho . J  17 

6  Avlona....B  18 
6  Koumanova 

G  14 

6  Divra . E  16 

5  Resna . E  16 

5  EgrI  Palanka 
H  14 

5  Erekli . S  17 

5  N  ego  tin  .  _H  16 
5  Paramytbla 

E  20 

5  Silivrl  . ...T  16 
5  Karatova  .  1 15 

4  lpsula . P  17 

4  lvavala _ L  17 

4  Preiniti  ...E  18 
3  Metzovo  ..F  19 
3  Alessio...  C  15 
3  Djuina  ...  G  18 
3  El  Bassau.D  16 
3  Feredjik  .  P  17 
3  Galatistl  . 

3  Iuiada  ... 

3  Karasu 

Venidje..M  16 
3  .\  iagusta  .  H  17 

3  sitia . U  22 

3  Laregovi  .  J  17 
3  Alalgara...R  17 
2  Goritzo  . .  B  15 
2  Kacanlk  .  ,F  14 
2  Klissura  . .D  18 
1  Hieressa  ..K  18 
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GREECE 


..G  19 
.H  19 
.F  23 
.120 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

107  Athens.. K  23 
34  Piraeus  ..  K  23 
34  Patras  ...G  22 
22  Hermopolis 

M  24 

17  Zante  ....E  23 
15  Trikala  . 

14  Larissa  . 

13  Pyrgos . . 

11  Volo . 

ll  KalamataH  24 
10  Chalkis  . .  K  22 

10  Argos _ 1  23 

9  MIssolonghi 

F  22 

9  Argostoli  D  22 
9  PhTliatra.  ,g  24 
7  Agrinion.,1  21 

7  Arta . E  20 

7  Aighion...H  zi 
7  Karditza  .G  20 

7  Lamia . H  21 

6  Pikerni  ...H  23 

6  Hydra . K  24 

6  .Nisi . H  24 

6  Megara  ...J  22 

6  Stenl  . N  23 

6  Lixuri  ....D  22 
6  GargallanoG  24 
6  Kranidi  ...J  24 
5  Nauplia..  .  1  23 
5  Maraihonisi 

125 

5  Amphissa.H  21 
5  Spezzla....J  24 
5  Amalias... F  23 
5  Arkadla...G 24 

5  Arni . M  23 

5  Kap8all....J  26 

5  Kyrni . L  21 

5  ^EtoUkon.F  22 
5  Galaxidi  ..H  22 
5  Poros  ....K  24 

4  jEglna . J  23 

4  Corinth _ 1  23 

4  Ergasteria  L  23 
4  Mykonos.  N  24 
4  Xerochori.J  21 

4  Zea . L  23 

4  Sparta  ....  H  24 
4  Salamis  ..  K  23 
3  Leouidion  .1  24 
3  Amorgos  .  P  25 
3  Zagora  ....J  20 
3  Thebes  ....  J  22 
3  Skyro  ....  M  21 

3  Agyla . I  19 

3  Kazaklar .  H  19 
3  Pal  am  as..  H  20 
3  Parlkia...  N  24 
3  Petalidi  ..  G  25 
3  Phanarl . .  J  23 

8  Trikeri  ...  J  20 
3  Menidi....K  22 

2  Tinos . N  23 

2  Velestino..I  20 
2  Pharsala  .  H  20 
2  Koron! ...  G  25 
2  Navarlno.  G  25 

2  Nio . N  25 

2  Andros  ...N  23 
2  Audrusa  ..G  24 
2  Apol Ionia  M  24 
2  Epidaurus  J  23 
2  Hagios 

Joannis..I  24 
2  Kalamaki.  J  23 
2  KardamyllH  25 

2  Plaka . L  25 

2  Potamos  ..J  26 
2  RapsanL-.H  19 
2  Slaero 

Kastron  G  24 
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ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


rfUSbiA 


(Empire) 


Area, 


2,095,504  s< 


Abo  Bjornk- 
boro-.F  11 
Area. 9,385  sq.  in. 


Pop . 886,350 

ArchangklP  8 
Area83l,505sq  m. 

Pop . 828,819 

Astrakhan T  25 
Area.91,327sq.  m. 

Pop . 830,813 

BessarabiaF  25 
Area,i7,6l9sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,612,175 

CourtlandE  16 
Area,  10,535  sq.  in. 
Pod .  682.792 


«£*£■>  ■',% 


Pop. .  682,792 

Daghestan 

T  31 

Area,  D.332  sq.m. 

Pop .  592,533 

Don  Cossacks 
P  24 

Area. 61, 886  sq.m. 

Pop .  1,683,327 

Ekaterinos- 

lav.  L  25 
Area,26,l48sq  m. 

Pop . 1,905,538 

Esthonia  ..O  13 
Area,  7,818  sq.  in. 

Pop . 395,979 

Grodno  ...  E  19 
Area,  14,931  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,373,384 

Jaroslav.M  15 
Area,  13,751  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,071,518 

Kalisz . B  19 

Area,  4,392  sq.  m. 

Pop .  842,712 

Kaluga  ...K  19 
Area,  11,942  sq.m 


Pop . 2,162,33? 

Kharkov. ..L  23 
Area,  21,041  sq.in. 

Pop . 2,343,808 

Kherson..  I  25 
Area,  27,523  sq.m. 


Pop .  2,137,836 

Kielcr  ....  B  21 
Area,  3,897  sq.  m. 

Pop . 688,310 

Kiev . H  23 

Area,  19,691  sq.m. 

Pop . 3,026.836 

Kostroma  .P  15 
Area,32,702sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,361,915 

Kovno . E  17 

Area,  15,692  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,551,637 

Kuban . N  28 

Area, 39, 277  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,241,363 

Kuopio . 1 10 

Area, 16,499  sq.m. 


C4  ‘»i; 


Wag"  m 


Pop . 281,351 

Kursk . L  22 

Area,  17,937  sq.m. 


Pop . 2,354^804 

Livonia....  G  15 
Area,l8,158  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,239,728 

Lomsha  ...D  19 
Area. 4,667  sm  m. 


Pop.  . . 613,297 

Lublin . D21 

Area. 6, 499  sq.  m. 

Pop . 981,246 

Minsk . G20 

Area, $,293  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,742,492 

Mohilev  . ..I  19 
Area.18,551  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,319,925 

Moscow _ M  17 

Area,  12,859  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,204,930 

Nijn  i  Nov¬ 
gorod.^  17 
Area, 19, 797  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,531,977 

Novgorod  .L  14 
Area, 47, 236  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,231 ,539 

Nyland  ...G  12 
Area.4,586  sq.  m. 

Pop . 231 ,7 1 3 

Olonetz  ...M  11 
Area.57,439  sq.m. 

Pop  . 334,877 

Orel . L20 

Area,  18,042  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,050,069 

Orenburg  X  19 
Area, 73.816  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,317,135 

Penza . Q  19 

Area,  14, 997  sq.m. 

Pop . 1.549.969 

Perm . V  13 

Area, 128, 211sq.m. 

Pop . 2,720,162 

Pi otrkow . .B  20 
Area. 4,729  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,106,900 

Plock . B  19 

Area. 4,200  sq.  m. 

Pop . 596,172 

PODOLIA . . . .  F  24 
Area, 16, 224  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,516,618 

Poltava  ... J  23 
Area,19,265sq.  m. 

Pop .  2,780,302 

Pskov . H  16 

Area. 17, 069  sq.  m. 

Pop . 987,416 

Radom . B  20 

Area.4,769  sq.  m.  . 

Pop . 711,257 

Riazan . N  19 

Area.  16,255  sq.m. 
Pop  ....1,867,126 
Samara  ..T20 
Area. 50,321  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,569.832 
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PROVINCES 

(Continued) 
Saratov...  .Q  21 
Area. 32,624  sq.m. 

Pop .  2,346,333 

SlEDLEC  ...D20 
Area. 5, 535  sq.  m. 

Pop . 679,422 

Simbirsk. .R  l'J 
Area. 19,110  sq.m. 

Pop .  1,606,462 

Smolensk  ..J  18 
Area. 21, 638  sq.m. 

Pop .  1,329,323 

St.  Michaels 

H  11 

Area. 8,8 19  sq.  m. 

Pop . 176,786 

St.  Petersburg 
1 14 

Area  20,760  sq.m. 

Pop .  1,660,859 

Stavropol. Q  28 
Area. 23, 398  sq.m. 

Pop . 657,554 

SUWALKI  ...E  18 
Area. 4, 846  sq.  m. 

Pop . 642,976 

Tambov  ..  .N  20 
Area.  25,710  sq.m. 

Pop .  2,759,102 

Taurida  .  ..K  26 
Area. 24, 539  sq.m. 
Pop.  .  ..  1,118,399 
Tavastehus 

G  11 

Area. 8, 334  sq.  m. 

Pop . 250,071 

Tchbrnigov 

I  21 

Area. 20, 233  sq.m. 

Pop .  2,182,627 

Ter . R  30 

Area. 26, 822  sq.m. 

Pop . 692,494 

Tula . L  19 

Area.  11,954  sq.m. 

Pop .  1,464,101 

Tver . K  16 

Area, 25, 225  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,738,551 

Ufa . W  17 

Area, 47, 112 sq.  m. 

Pop . 970,093 

Uleaborg.H  7 
Area, 63, 971  sq.m. 

Pop . 237,848 

VlATKA . S  15 

Area, 59, 117  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,936,780 

Viborg . I  12 

Area,  16,627  sq.m. 

Pop . 335,970 

VlLNA . F  18 

Area, 16,421  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,326,454 

Vitebsk  ...H  17 
Area, 17,440  sq.m. 

Pop _ 1,296.271 

Vladimir. .N  17 
Area,  18,864  sq.m. 

Pop . 1,416,750 

VOLHYNI A  .F  21 
Area, 27, 743  sq.m. 

Pop . 2,321,583 

Vologda  ...S  11 
A r..  155, 498  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,242,798 

Warsaw  . . .B  19 
Area. 5,623  sq.  in. 

Pop . 1,443,823 

Wasa . F  10 

Area,16,084  sq.m. 

Pop . 405,767 

WORONETZ.N  23 
Area, 25, 443  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,663,683 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.-  Thousands. 

1003  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. I  13 
(Capital) 

753  Moscow. L  18 
I.Mi  Warsaw. B  19 
314  Odessa.-H  26 

196  Riga  _ F  16 

188  Kharkov 

L  23 

184  Kiev  . . . . H  22 
167  Slobodisht- 
elli-.K  20 
133  Kasan . ..S  17 
125  Lodz  . .  ..B  20 
123  Saratov  .R  21 
120  Klshenev 

F  26 

103  Vilna._..F  18 

78  Ord . L  20 

77  Berdltchev 

G  23 

75  Samara... T  19 
74  Astrakhan 

S  26 

69  Dunaburg 

G  17 

68  Minsk.... G  19 
67  Nikolaiev.I  26 
67  Nijnl  Nov¬ 
gorod.  .Q  17 

64  Tula . M  19 

63  Orenburg 

W  20 

62  Kherson..  126 
61  Rostov... N  20 
58  Bobruisk  H  19 
58  Helsingfors 
G  12 

58  Elizabetgrad 
124 

57  Jitomir  ..G  22 
56  Worouetz 

M  22 

56  Taganrog 

M  26 

55  Vitebsk... I  18 
51  Reval  ...F  13 
51  Kovno  . ..E  17 
50  Kremcnt- 

chug..J  24 
50  Kursk  .  ..L  21 
48  Lublin  ...D21 
48  Kronstadt  1 13 
47  Ekaterino- 

slav..J  25 
46  Penza _...Q20 
45  Bender  . .  G  26 
42  Poltava..  K  23 
42  Mobile v  -H  19 
41  Akerman  G  27 
40  Kaluga.  ..L  19 
40  Bialystok  E  19 
40  Brest  Litew- 
ski..E  20 
40  Ekateri- 

nodar..N  28 
40  Grodno  ,.E  19 

39  Tver . L  16 

39  Simbirsk  .S  19 
37  Novo  Tcber- 
kask..O  25 
37  Volsk  ...R21 
37  Stavropol  P  28 
37  Simferopol 

J  28 
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SWEDEN 

(Kingdom) 
Ar.,  172,876  sq.m 
Pop . 4,774,40 

LANS  OR 
PROVINCES 

BLEKINGE..0  16 
Area.. 1,164  sq.m. 

Pop .  143.096 

Calmar  ...  N  18 
Area.  .4,443  sq.m. 

Pop . 234,902 

Christian  8TAi> 
O  15 

Area.. 2,486  sq.m. 

Pop . 223,422 

Elfsborg.M  14 
Area  . 4,938  sq.m. 

Pop . 277,125 

Gefleborg  J  17 
Area.. 7,614  sq.m. 

Pop .  204,686 

Goteborg  and 
Bohus.M  14 
Area..  1,948  sq.m. 

Pop .  297,13( 

Gothland.  N  21 
Area.. 1,219  sq.m. 

Pop . 51,«72 

Halland..  N  14 
Area..  1,900  sq.m. 

Pop .  136,273 

Jemtland..  1 16 
Area,  19.712  sq.m. 

Pop . 99,410 

JONKOPING  N  16 
Area.. 4,447  sq.m. 

Pop .  194,999 

Kopparberg 

K  16 

Area.  11,522  sq  m. 

Pop .  196,03d 

KroxobergO  16 
Area.. 3,825  sq.m. 

Pop . 161,960 

Malm6hus..P  15 
Area. .1,866  sq.m. 

Pop . 366,874 

Nobrbotten 

D  22 

Area. 40, 870  sq.m. 

Pop . 102,878 

Obebro . L  17 

Area.  3,498  sq.  m. 

Pop . 182,436 

Ostergotland 
M  17 

Area.. 4,267  sq.m. 

Pop .  266,800 

Sear  a  borg  M 15 
Area.. 3,280  sq.m. 

Pop . 248,183 

SODERMANLAXD 
L  18 

Area.. 2, 631  sq.m. 

Pop .  154,299 

Stockholm.  L  20 
Area  . 3,015  sq.m. 

Pop .  152,743 

Stockholm 

city.. L  20 

Area _ 13  sq.  in. 

Pop .  243,5UU 

Upsala  ....  L  19 
Area.. 2, 051  sq.m. 

Pop . 121,203 

Wermland.L  14 
Area..  7,435  sq.m. 

Pop . 253.517 

Westebbotten 
G  19 

Area. 22,754  sq.m. 

Pop .  120,363 

Westernorr- 

LAND..I  19 

Area.  .9,837  sq.m. 

Pop .  203,823 

Wrstmaxlaxd 
L  18 

Area.. 2, 625  sq.m. 

Pop .  136,977 

Lake  area, 

3,516  sq.  m. 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

244  Stockholm 
(Capital).. L  20 
1U3  Gothenburg 
N  13 

(Goteborg) 

48  Malmo  ...P  14 
32  Norrkopin^ 

23  Gefle . K  19 

22  Upsala _ L  19 

21  Carlscrona 

O  17 

20  Jdnkopln^ 

18  Helsingborg 
O  14 

15  Lund  ..._P  15 
14  Orebro  ..L  17 
12  Linkoping 

M  17 

12  Sundsvall.I  19 
12  Calmar... O  18 
12  Land8krona 

P  14 

11  Halmstad  O  14 
10  Soderhamn 

J  19 

10  Christians  tad 
P  16 

10  Eskllstuna 

L  18 

9  Carlstad  ..L  15 

8  Ystad . P  15 

8  Westeras  ..L  18 

8  Falun . K  17 

8  Boras . N  15 

8  Uddevalla  M  14 
7  Carlshamno  n 
7  Wisby  . . . .  N  20 
7  Westervlk  N  18 
7  Wexlo  ....O  17 
6  Nykoplng  M  18 
6  O  clears  ha  mm 
N  18 

6  Herndsand  1 20 
6  Christlnehamm 
L  15 

6  Sala . L  18 

5  Wenersborg 

M  14 

5  Ostersund.  1 16 
5  Lid  k  oping  M  14 

5  Lulea . F23 

5  HudiksvallJ  19 
4  War  berg  ..O  14 
4  Sodertelge  L  19 
4  Skofde.-.-M  15 
4  Arboga  ...L  17 
l  Koplng.. . .L  18 
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NORWAY 

(Kingdom) 

Area, 

124,415  sq.  m. 
Pop .  1,999,176 

AMTS. 

AKEiisnrs  .  K  13 
Area. 2, 055  sq.  m. 
Pop.  . . 93,973 

Bergex...-K  7 

Area . 5  sq.  in. 

Pop . 53,686 

Bratsberg.L  10 
Area. 5, 865  sq.  m. 
Pop . 91.815 

Buskebud  .K  10 
Area. 5, 790  sq.  in. 
Pop . 104,7  3 

Christiania 

L  18 

Area . 6sq.  in. 

Pop . 150,441 

Christian. .J  11 
Area. 9,793  sq  in. 
Pop . 107.873 

Finmarken  B27 
Area.  18,296  sq.m. 
Pop . 29,110 

Hedemarken 

J  13 

Area.  10, 621  sq.m. 
Pop . 118,793 

JABL8BERG  AND 

Laurvig.  .L  12 
Area... 896  sq.  in. 
Pop . 101,001 

Lister  and 
Mandal..M  9 
Area. 2, 805  sq.  m. 
Pop  . 78,789 

Nedexes...L  9 
Area. 3,609  sq.  in. 
Pop . 81.068 

Nobdland  .E  16 
Area.  14,517  sq.m. 
Pop . 181,637 

Nordre  Ber- 
GKXHUS..J  8 
Area. 7, 132  sq.  m. 
Pop . 87,663 

Nordre  Troxd- 
iukm.G  14 
Area. 8, 791  sq  m. 
Pop . 31,134 

Romsdal....I  10 
Area. 5,738  sq.  m. 
Pop . 127,773 

Smaalenene 

L  13 

Area.  1,600  sq  in. 
Pop.  ... _ 120,433 

Sondbe  Ber- 
GENHUS..K  8 
Area. 6, 026  sq  m. 
Pop.  ..>...128.125 

Sondbe  Trond- 
HJKM..H  12 
Area. 7,  .84  sq.  m. 
Pop . 123,563 

Stavanger. L  8 
Area. 8, 532  sq.  m. 
Pop . 117,078 

Tromso . B  21 

Area.  10,134  sq.m. 
Pop . 65,090 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
150  Christiania 
(Capital)..  L  13 
53  Bergen  . .  K  7 
25  Trondhjem 

H  12 

23  Stavanger 

20  DrammenL  12 
12  Christlan- 

sand..N  9 
12  Frederlck- 

8tad..L  12 
11  Frederic  ks- 

hald..L  13 
11  Laurvig..  M  12 
10  Ckristian- 

sund..H  9 
10  RingsakerJ  12 
8  Aalesund..I  7 
8  Eidsvold..K  13 

8  Moss . I.  12 

8  Skien  .  ...  L  11 
7  Elverum  .K  13 
7  Tonsberg  .L  12 
6  Hadsel  .  ..C  16 
6  Horten.  ...L  12 
6  Lidaas  ....K  6 
6  Tromso  ...  B  21 

5  Brono . F  14 

5  Grue . K  14 

5  HaugesundL  6 
5  KougsbergL  11 
5  Krageio  ..M  11 
5  Lyngdal  ..M  9 
5  Lyngen....B  22 
5  Manger  ...K  6 
5  Orkdal . . . .  H  11 

5  Selbu . H  13 

5  Vefsen  _.__F  15 

4  Aasnes _ K  14 

4  Arendal  _.M  11 

4  Aure . H  10 

4  Bjornor...G  12 

4  Bjugn . H  12 

4  Haumr _ K  13 

4  Hemnes. . .  E  16 
4  Nordre  Fron 
J  12 

4  Nordre  Land 
K  12 

4  Opdal . I  11 

4  Ringebu. ..J  12 
4  Roros . I  13 
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(Kingdom) 
Area  15.289  sq.m. 
Including  FiirSe 
Islands,  but  ex¬ 
cluding  Green¬ 
land  and  Iceland 
Pop . 2,18.1,159 


Aalborg..  D  6 
Aaretuu8-..F  7 

Copenhaoen, 
see  Kjoben- 
bavu..G  18 

/REDEBIKS- 

BORG..G  I! 

Hjorring  ..C 
Holbek  ....n  1 

ISLAND  OF 

Boknuolm.L  1* 

Kjobenhavn 

G  15 

Odense  ....H 

Presto . 1 15 

Banders  ...E 
Ribe . H 

Ringkjobing 

F 

Soro . II 11 

SVENDBORG  .1 
Thisted....D  2 

Veile . G 

VlBORG - .E 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.- 
375  Copenhagen 
(Capital).  _G  15 
(Kjobenhavn) 
83  Aarhuus.  F  7 
30  Odense  ..H  8 
20  Aalborg.. C 
17  Horsens..G  6 
17  Randers..E  6 
11  Elsinore..  F  14 
(Helsingor) 

10  Fredericla  H  6 
10  Koldlng  .H  5 

9  Veile . G  5 

9  Svendborg.I  8 
8  Vlborg  ... .E  5 
8  Ronne.  ...M  14 
7  Nakskov  ..J  10 
7  Roeskilde  H  12 
7  Slagelse...H  11 
6  NykJobing.J  12 
6  HJorrinp..B  6 

6  Nyborg _ I 

6  Nestved  ...I  i: 

5  Thisted  ...D 
5  Frederlks- 

bavn..B  8 
5  Korsor  ..  .1  10 
4  Silkeborg.  F  5 

4  Rlbe . H  3 

4  Esbierg  ...H  2 
4  Assens  ....I  6 
4  Holbek  ...G  12 
4  Holstebro.E  3 
4  Frederiks- 

borg..G  13 
4  Faaborg...I  7 
4  Kallundborg 

G  10 

3  Rudkjoblng  J  8 

3  Kjoge . H  13 

3  MarstaL. 

3  Grenaa... .E  9 

3  Hobro . E  6 

2  Hernlng...F  3 
2  Dragor....H  14 
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Area  and  Population  of  Foreign  Countries,  compared  with  the  United  States,  1890. 


Total  of  Countries  Specified  In  this  Diagram— Area,  45,932,806  Sq.  M.  Pop.,  1,421,017,957. 


Total  Whole  World- Area,  52,299,431  Sq.  M,  Pop.,  1,479,729,151. 


EXPLANATION 


TOTAL  AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILES. 


Not*  ;  The  Superficial  ^rea*  of  the  Circle?  ^respond,  Respectively,  with  the  Populations  and  Areas  of  the  Countries,  the  Scales  Selected  for  the  United  States  holding  good  throughout. 
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ASIA 


Afghanistan 
( Empire).  H  4 
Ar.,279,uc0  sq.  in. 
Pop _ 4,000,000 


Baluchistan 
(Empire) ..  H5 
Ar.,  130,000  sq  m. 
Pup .  500,000 

Bhutan  ( King¬ 
dom)..  K  5 
Area,  16,800  sq  m. 
Pop. .  35,000 

Ceylon  (Brit¬ 
ish  Colony  )  J  9 
Area,  25,333  sq.m. 
Pop . 3,009,461 

China . M5 

(Empire) 

Ar.  4, 218, 401  sq.m. 
Pop...  .402, 680, 000 

Dotch  East 
lNDiES(Duteh 
Colony). .N  11 
Ar.,  736,400  sq.  ill. 
Pop . 34,090,000 

French  India 
(French  Colony) 
Area.  .200  sq.  in. 
Pup . 236,913 


French  Indo¬ 
china  . L  7 

(French 
Dependencies) 
rtr., 353,000  sq.m. 
Pop . 23,536,000 


Hongkong 
i  British 
Colony) . .  M  6 

Area _ 29  sq.  in. 

Pop . 221,441 

India . I  6 

(Empire) 
Ar.l, 559,603  sq.m. 
Pop.... 287, 123, 350 

Japan . 0  4 

(Empire) 

Ar.,  161,245  sq.  m. 
Pop . 44,212,429 

Kobea . N  3 

(Empire) 
Area,  82,000  sq  in. 
Pop . 10,528,937 


Nepal  (King¬ 
dom  ). . J  5 
Area,  54,000  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,000, 000 


Oman . G  6 

(.Lnd’pend  State) 
Area. 82.000  sq.m. 
Pop .  1,500,000 

Pebsia  (King¬ 
dom).  .G  4 
Ar.  628,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  .7,653,000 


Philippine 
Islands  . N  7 
Ar..  114,326  sq.  ill. 
Pop . 7,000,000 

Russia,Asiatic 
(Empire).  K  1 
Ar.  6,56-1,778  sq.m 
Pop.  22,697,469 


Siam  (  King¬ 
dom).  .L  7 
Area,  84,600  sq.m 
Pup .  5,000,000 


Turkey  in  Asia 
i  Empire)  E4 
Ar.  .650,097  sq.  in. 
Pup.  .  16,823,500 
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PALESTINE 

(Empire) 

POINTS  OF 
INTEREST. 

Arab  ChurchP  23 
Armenian 
Quarter... Q  24 
Baalbek  ....  O  5 
Bahr  Lut....J  23 
Betblehem..G  23 

Beirut . I  5 

Blrket  es  Sul¬ 
tan.  .P24 
Blrket  Ma- 

mllla..O  23 
Christian 

Quarter..Q23 
Church  of  As¬ 
cension  ...T  28 
Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre. .P  22 
Damascus. ..P  8 
Damascus 

Gate..Q  22 
David  TornbQ  24 
Dead  Sea.... I  25 
Gethsemane.S  23 
Golden  Gate  S  23 
HerodsGate  R  22 
Hills  of  Eph¬ 
raim.. H  18 
Hills  of  Gali¬ 
lee.. I  13 
Jaffa  Gate  ..P  23 

Citadel . P  23 

Jebeil . J  3 

Jebel  esh 

sheikh.. M  9 
Jerusalem  ..G  22 
Jewish 
Quarter...  Q  24 
Lake  of  Gen- 
ne8aret..J  14 
Lebanon.... K  5 
Moab  Mount¬ 
ains..!^ 
Moorish  Gate 

R  24 

Moslem 
Quarter...R  22 
Mountains  of 
Gilead.. K  20 
Mountains  of 
Judaea_G23 
Mount  of 

Olives. .H  22 
Olive  Grove  Q  21 
Pool  of  Slloam 
R  25 

Russian  Mis¬ 
sion..  022 

Saida . H  8 

Salt  Lake.... 1 24 
Sea  of  the 

Plain..  1 26 
St.  Stephen’s 

Gate. .S  22 
Tarabulus  . .  L  1 

Temple _ R23 

Tombs  of  the 
Kings. .Q  20 
Valley  or 

Hlnnom..Q25 
Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.R21 

Zahleh . M  6 

Zion  Gate... Q 24 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

28  Jerusalem 

G  22 

13  Nabulus  .H  19 
12  Ghuzzeh.  A  25 
(Gaza) 

10  Yafa . C  20 

(Jaffa) 

10  Akka_._.  F  13 
6  Nazareth  .H  15 
5  BethlehemG  23 

5  Safed . I  13 

4  Haifa . E  14 

3  Ramleh  ...D  21 

2  Jenin . H  17 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA 


(Empire) 

Area. 

682,981  sq.  m. 
Top . 19,108,055 


VILAYETS  OR 
GOVERNMENTS 

Adana . F  10 

Area,  14,494  sq.m. 
Pop . 402,439 

Aleppo  ....  G  14 
Area,  30,304  sq.m. 
Pop . 994,604 

Angora  ....C  8 
Area,  32,339  sq.m. 
Pop . 892,901 

Archipelago 
D  2 

Area,  4,963  sq.  m. 
Pop . 345,866 

Bagdad . I  19 

Area,  54,503  sq.m. 
Pop . 850,000 

BAssoRAn._K  22 
Are^  16,482  sq.m. 
Pop . 200.000 

Beirut . J  i 

Area,  11,773  sq.m. 
Pop . 400,000 

Bigha . C  2 

Area,  2,895  sq.  m. 
Pop . 129,047 

Bitlis . D  17 

Area,  ll,522sq.m. 
Pop . 388,625 

Brusa . C  5 

Area,  26,248  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,300,000 

Crete  (Candia) 
Area,  2,949  sq.  m. 
Pop . 294,192 

Diarbekr..E  16 
Area,  18,074  sq.m. 
Pop . 471,462 

Erzerum  ..  C  17 
Area. 29,614  sq.m. 
Pop . 645,702 

Hejaz . L  11 

Area.96,500sq.m. 
Pop . 3,500,000 

ISMID . B  5 

Area. 4, 296  sq.  m. 
Pop . 246,824 

Jerusalem  K  11 
Area. 8,222  sq.  m. 
Pop . 339,169 

Kastamuni.A  9 
Area. 19,300  sq.m. 
Pop .  1,009,460 

Konieh _ E  8 

Area.35, 373  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,088,100 

Lebanon... H  11 
Area.2,200.sq.  in. 
Pop . 245,000 

Mamouret- 
ul-Aziz-.D  14 
Area. 14,614  sq.m. 
Pop . 575,314 

Mosul . G  19 

Area. 29,220  sq.m. 
Pop . 300,280 

Sivas . B  12 

Area.  34,308  sq.m. 
Pop . 9%,  120 

Smyrna  ....1)  4 
Area.  17,370  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,390,783 

Syria . 1 12 

Area.  24, 009  sq.m. 
Pop . 604,170  | 

Trebizond.B  14 
Area.  12,082  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,017,700 

Van . D  19 

Area.  15,440  sq.m. 
Pop . 376,297 

Zor . G  16 

Area.  38, 600  sq.m. 
Pop . 100,000 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

200  Damascus 

112 

200  Smyrna. D  2 
180  Bagdad  ..I  20 
120  Aleppo.. F  13 
(Haleb) 

100  Beirut  ...1 11 
75  Brusa  ....B  5 
60  Erzerum  .C  17 
60  Kaisariyeli 

D  II 

60  Tokat  ....B  12 
57  Mosul  ....F  18 
50  Manlssa..D  3 
48  Sivas . C  12 
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QULF 


Pop.— Thousands. 

45  Adana  .  ..E  11 
45  Trebizond 

B  15 

44  Hamah... G  12 
(Epiphania) 

40  Diarbekr.E  16 
40  Kutaya_..C  5 
38  Kastamuni 

A  9 

85  ArabkIr..D  14 
34  Aivall  ...C  2 
SO  Angora  ..C  8 
30  Scutari  ..A  5 
30  Tgrabulus 
(Tripoli).  H  11 
30  Urfah  ...E  14 

30  Van . D  19 

28  Jerusalem 

K  11 

25  Bltlls . I)  17 

25  Konieh...E  8 
(Iconlum) 

25  Kastro  ...D  2 
25  Amasla  ..B12 
20  ADum  Kara- 
hlssar..D  6 
20  Ain  tab  ...E  13 
20  Ehnalll  ...F  6 
20  Homs  ....H  12 
20  Rhodes... F 
20  ScalanovaE 
15  Ala  ShehrD 
15  Ak  Slier.. I) 

15  A  Id  In _ E 

15  Zafaranboll 
A 

13  Adalla._..F 
12  Antioeh..F  12 
12  Ballkesrl  .C  3 
12  Ghazzeh.  K  10 
tGaza) 

11  Saida . Ill 

(Sldon) 

10  Akka. _ I  10 

10  Bassorah  .  L  23 
( Rasra) 

10  Hillah  . . . .  J  20 
10  Latakleii.G  12 
10  Nabulus.J  11 

10  Yafa . J  10 

(Jaffa) 

10  Zahleh  ...I  12 
J  RowandIz.F20 
3  \klilssar ,.D  3 

3  Boll . B  7 

3  Hebron...  K  11 

3  Ismid . B  6 

3  Sinope....  a  11 
i  Tchorum.  B  10 
?  Chesme_..D  2 
I  Karaman.  E  9 
(Laranda) 
r  Bartan....  A  8 
)  Arbil . F  20 

>  Altyn-koprl 

G  20 

5  DenlzlI....E  4 

>  Irek. . B  12 

i  Mitylene..  C  2 
i  Nazareth..  J  11 

>  Adiaman..E  14 

>  Akhlat....  D  18 

>  Akseral...  D  10 

i  Bayazfd...  C  19 
•  BiledjIk...B  6 
i  Bellan . F  12 

>  Panderma  B  4 

>  Nigdeb. ...D  10 

>  Osman jlk.  B  ll 

>  Safed . J  11 

i  Bel  Bazar.  B  8 

Ariakl. ...  B  3 
Arghiuia 

Maden.D  16 
Amaserah  A  8 
Auramytl.  C  3 
Bakuba....I  20 

Haifa . J  10 

Anal) . H  18 

Bethlehem  K  11 
Bulavadiu  I)  6 
Baiburt  ..  B  16 
Cherkcsh  .  B  9 
Bergama..  C  2 

Bafra . A  12 

Baalbek...  I  12 

Jenin . J  n 

Adeljlvaz.D  18 


SAMOS 


Turkish  Priuci- 
pallty) 

AMOS . E  2 

irea.,.180 sq.  ui. 
’op . 44.661 


CYPRUS 


(Controlled  by 
England) 

yprus . H  9 

.rea,  3,584  sq.  m. 
op . 209,286 


IHIEF  CITIES. 

op.— Thousands. 

I  Nicosa....G  9 
(Capital) 
Larnaka  ...H  9 
Llinasol  ...H  9 
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CHINA 


(Empire) 

Area, 

4,218,401  sq.  m. 
Pop. . .  402,680,000 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands. 

1600  Canton.  E  6 
1800  Pekin  ..F  8 
1000  Slang-tan 

E  5 

1000  Singan  .  D  4 
1000  Su-cliow 

G  4 

1000  TiensIn.F  8 
800  C  hang- 

chow..  E  i 
900  Cklng- 

too..C 
800  Hang¬ 
chow.  F  ■ 
800  Wo-tckang 

686  Fuchau . F 
400  Han  yang  E  4 
400  Lan-cliow 

O  a 

800  Chung-ska 

E  5 

300  Shanghai  G  4 
300  Nlng-po.G  5 
300  MoukdenG  2 
221  Hongkong 

200  Kukukoto 


200  Yen-plng  F  5 
Nanking  F  4 
135  Chinkiang 

F  4 

100  Khal-feng 

E  4 

%  Amoy  ...  F  6 
80  Wan-chow 

G  5 

72  Macao  . .  .E  6 
60  N  e  well  wan  g 
G  2 

60  Hu-chow.F  4 
60  Sl-nlng  ..  C  3 
60  Yen -chow  F  3 
53  Kow-klan^  ^ 

50  Chao-Tung 

C  5 

50  Kloong  ..  C  4 
50  Kung-ehaug 
C  4 

50  Thal-yuan  E  3 
40  Klung-Ckow 
E  7 

40  Slang-yang  E  4 
34  1chang..E  4 
32  Swatow  .F  6 
30  Liaug-chow 

C  3 

30Chlfoo...G  3 
30  Kia-tlng..C  5 

23  Tall . B  5 

20  Kan-chow  C  3 
12  Llen-chow 

P  6 

10  Plng-llang  D  3 
6  Batang  ...  B  4 


KOREA 


Area,  82,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ...10.528,037 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  -  Thousands. 

•250  Seoul  ....II  3 

30  WI-Ju . G  3 

20  Plng-yang  H  3 
15  Gen-san  ..  H  3 


SIAM 


A  rea,200,000  sq.m 
Pop . 5,000,000 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

200  Bangkok  C  8 
50  Ayuthia  ..  C  8 
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FRENCH 

INDO-CHINA 

(French  Colony) 

Area,265, 950  sq.m 
Pop . 21,626,930 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

90  Saigon  ....D  8 

50  Hano . D  6 

43  Kwang-yen 

D  6 

35  Pnom-Penh 

30  Hue . D  7 

28  Banam  ...  I)  8 
19  Blen-hoa  .  D  8 
15  Blen  Dlnh.D  8 
10  Hal-phong  D  6 
10  Udong  ....C  8 
9  Luang 

Phrabang..C  7 
7  Nong-khal  .C  7 

6  Korat . C  8 

5  Kwang-namD7 

4  Son-tey _ D  6 

1  Kratie . D  8 


PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 


Area,  114,326  sq.m 
Pop .  7,000,000 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  -Thousands. 

160  Manila  ...G  8 
3n  Batangae .  G  8 
16  Balayan  . .  G  8 
16  Llngayen  .G  7 

14  Vigan . G  7 

13  Duinaguete 

G  9 

13  Albay . G  8 

13  Bacolor  ..  G  7 

10  Iloilo . G  8 

9  Nueva 

Caceres..G  8 
8  Baianga  ...  G  8 

8  Dact . G  8 

7  Jlmamailan 

G  8 

7  Cagayan  ..  H  9 
7  San  Jose  ..  G  8 
6  Surlgao  .11  9 
5  ZamboangaG  9 
5  Calapan  . . .  G  8 

2  Iba . F  7 

Aparrl _ G  7 

Baganga  ...H  9 

Batan . G  8 

BIslig . H  9 

Bongabong  G  7 

Butuan _ H  9 

Cabalogan .  H  8 
Camarag...G  7 
DapItan....G  9 

Davao . H  9 

Jagna . G  8 

LaIsabela..G  9 

Laoag . G  7 

Mangarln  ..G  8 
Mindanao.. G  9 
Misamis.. .  .G  9 

Palapa . H  8 

Pandan  ....G  8 
Santa  Maria  G9 
Tacloban  .  H  8 

Taltay . F  8 

TuguegsbaoG7 


DUTCH 
EAST  INDIES 

(Dutch  Colony.) 

Area,  736,400sq.m 
Pop . 32,800,000 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

133  Surabaya 

E  12 

130  Surakerta 

E  12 

99  Batavia  D  12 
81  GorontaloG  10 
60  SamarangE  12 
59  Djokjokata 

E  12 

55  Palembang 

C  11 

52  Cheribon  I)  12 
40  Padaug  ..  C  11 
39  Banjermassln 
F  11 

34  Pekalongan 

D  12 

20  Macassar. F  12 
19  Magelang  E  12 
17  Kem bang  E  12 
16  Kedlrl ...  E  12 
16  Tagai ....  D  12 
14  Tontoll ..  G  10 
10  Samarlnda 
.  Fll 

10  Sambas..  D  10 
10  ProboIIngE  12 
8  Pontlanak  I)  ll 
5  Baujoemaas 
...  D  12 

4  Menado  ..  G  10 
4  Sambllloen  F10 
3  SIntang  ...E  10 
2  Bezocki . .  E  12 
2  Kema  ...  H  10 
2  Slak  ...  c  10 
2  Slboga  ....B  10 
2  Slnkel  ....  B  10 
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INDIA 


(Empire) 
Area, 

1,560,160  sq.  m. 
Pop,...  287,223, 431 


PROVINCES. 

Ajmkr*  ...H  10 
Area.  .2,711  sq.m. 
Pop . 542, 8f~ 

Assam . Y  11 

Area. 49,004  sq.m. 
Pop .  5,476,8.'" 

Bengal. ...H  8 
Area,l51,543sq.m. 
Pop.  ...71,846,987 

Berar . K  16 

Area,  17,718  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,897,491 

I  Bombay  ..._C  12 
I  Area. 77 ,275  sq.m. 

I  Pop  ....15,985,270 

|  Sind . C  10 

Area.  47,789  sq.m. 
I  Pop . 2,871,774 

Central... N  14 

Area.  86,501  sq.m. 

Pop.....  10, 784, 294 

Coorg . I  24 

Area..  1,583  sq.m. 
Pop . 173.U55 

Lower  Burma 
U  27 

Area. 87.957  sq.m. 

Pop . 4  658,627 

Upper  Burma 
T  24 

Area.  83, 473  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,946,9!" 

Madras  ... -L  26 
Area, 141, 189sq.m. 
Pop  ....35,630,440 

North  West 

M  10 

Area. 83, 286  sq.m. 

Pop . 34,254.254 

Oudh . N  10 

Area. 24,2 17  sq.m. 
Pop . 12,650,831 

Punjab . G  5 

Area, U0,667sq.m. 
Pod . 20,866,847 


FEUDATORY 

STATES. 

Area, 

595,167  sq.  m. 
Pop . 66,050,479 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

978  Calcutta 
( Capital  )..V  14 
822  Bombay. F  18 
453  Madras  .N  23 
415  Hyderabad 
L  19 

273  Lucknow 

O  10 

219  Benares  .P  11 
193  Delhi  ...K  8 
189  Mandalay 

T  23 

189  Cawnpoor 

N  10 

180  Bangalore 

K  28 

180  Rangoon 

T  26 

177  Lahore.. H  5 
175  Allahabad 

Pll 

169  Agra  ..._L  9 
165  Patna.... S  11 
161  Poona... G  18 
158  Jaipur  ..V  11 
148  Ahmadabad 
F  13 

137  Amritslr  H  5 
121  Barelllv  M  8 
119  Meeroot  K  7 
119  Srinagar.  L  6 
117  NagporeM15 
117  Howrah  V  14 
116  Baroda..G  14 
109  Surat...  G  15 
105  Kurrachee 

.  A  11 
104  Gwalior.L  10 
92  Indore. ...1 14 
91  Trichinopoll 
L  26 

87  Madura  ,_L  27 
84  Jubbulpore 

N  13 

84  Peshawur  E  2 
84  Mirzapore 

P  12 

82  Dacca  ... X  13 
80  Gayah  ...R  12 
79  Umballa.K  6 

79  Oudh . P  10 

79  Faizabad.O  10 
79  Shahjehan- 

pore..N  9 
78  Farukbabad 
51  9 

77  Rampur  .K  5 
75  Mooltan_.E  6 
74  My  sore...  J  24 
74  Rawal  Pindi 
G  3 

74  Durbhunga 

S10 

73  Moradabad 

L  8 

70  Bhopal... K  13 
69  Bhagalpur 

Ull 

69  AJrnere  ..H  10 
68  Bhurtpore 

K  9 

68  Salem  ....L25 
66JullundurI  5 
66  Calicut  ...125 

61  Gorakhpur 

Q 10 

63  Saharanpore 
K  6 

62  Shol£pur.  J  19 
62  JoudporeF  10 
61  Aligarh. .K  9 
61  Muttra. ..K  9 
59  Bellary  ..  J  22 
59  Negapatain 

N  26 

58  Hyderabad 

Bll 
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Pop.— Thousand!. 

58  Bhauna- 

gar....F  15 
57  Monghyr.T  11 
56  Chupra  ..  R  11 
56  Bikaner.  F  8 
56  Patiala  .  .  J  6 
56  Maulmain 

U  26 

55  Slaikot ..  H  4 
54  Tan  j  ore  ,M  26 
54  JhansI....L  11 
53  Hubll . I  21 

52  Ulwur . J  9 

51  Cuttack  _.S  16 
50  Ferozeporc 

H  6 

48  Pointe  de 

Galle._N  30 
46  Saugor...L  13 
41  Pondicherry 
M  25 

40  Cuddalore 

M  25 

40  Loodiana.J  6 
39  Arrah .... R  11 
39  Ghazipur  Q  11 
38  ShikarpurB  9 
38  Broach  . .  G  15 
36  Masullpa- 

tain  .0  20 
35  Hooghly  .V  14 
35  Karikal  .N  26 
34  Cambay.. F  14 

53  Barwani  .H  15 
32  Burdwan  U  13 
32  Vizagapatam 

Q  19 

31  Midnapore 

U  14 

31  Etawah  ..L  10 

30  Agar . J  13 

30  Ahmedpoor 
E  7 

30  Ava . T  23 

30Chamba_.J  4 
30  Prome....T  25 
30  Rajmehal 

U  11 

30  Plllbhlt . .  M  S 
30  MangaloreH24 
29  Batala....  I  5 
28  Banda  ...  M  13 
27  Belgaum.H  21 
27  Khurja...K  8 
25  Chanderna- 

gore..U  14 
25  PanTpat ..  J  7 
25  Dera  Ismail 
Khan..D  5 
25  Nariad. ..  F  14 
24  New  Goa.F  21 
(Panjim) 

24  Bhuj . C  13 

24  Cbandausl 

L  8 

24  Hathras..L  9 
23  Jaunpur..P  11 
23  Tranquebar 


N  25 

23  Satara.. 

..H  19 

23  Adoni. 

.  K  21 

23  Miraj  .. 

..H  20 

21  Tinnevelly 

K  28 

21  Bassein...S  26 
21  Chittagong 

Y  14 

21  Fatapur. .  L  19 
21  Telllchery  I  25 
20  Vizianagram 
Q  18 

Cochin ...  J  27 
20  Nizampat- 

nain . .  N  20 
20  Oodeypore 

G  12 

20  Bettiah.  R  10 
19  ShahabadM  9 
19  Guiranwala 

H  4 

19  Akyab...  R  24 
19  Raipur...  O  15 
17  Leiah  ....  E  6 
17  Wazirabad 

H  4 

Nawabganj 

V  12 

16  CuddapahL22 
16  Pandharpur 
I  19 

16  Chanda..  M  17 
16  Guirat  ..  H  4 
16  Chicacole  Q  13 
16  Dhoraji  .  D  15 
15  Mangrol..C  15 
15  Khairpur.C  9 
15  Larkana..B  9 
15  Kaithal  ..  J  7 
15  Akola.  ...K  16 
14  Bobbili.  ..Q  18 
14  Rohtak...,)  8 
14  Hissar...  I  7 
14  Ivhandwa  J  15 

14  Hansi . I  8 

13  Jchanabad 

S  12 

13  Ear  war..  G  22 
13  Anakapalle 

P  19 

13  Dinaghpore 

Vll 

13  Anjar  ..._D  13 
13  Bijapur...  I  20 
13  Bijnor  ...  L  7 
13  Dindigul.K  26 
13  Kaira  ....  F  14 
13  Gokak...  H  20 
12  Dhulia...  H  16 
12  Ranchee .  S  13 
12  ChandpurN  9 
12  Kandy...  N  29 
10  Erode  Jc.K  25 


(Kingdom) 

Nepal . Q  9 

Area,  54,000  sq.m. 

Pop . 2.000,000 

Khatmando..S  9 
(Capital) 


BHOTAN 


(Kingdom) 
Area,  16,800  sq.m. 

Pop . 30000 

Punakha  ....X  9 
(Capital) 


CM 

CM 


n 

CM 


PI 
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Area, 

162,637  sq.  m. 
Pop . 42,509,014 


KENS  OR 
PERFEGTURES 

Aichi . S  12 

I’op . 1,429,486 

Akita . W  4 

Pop . 662,917 

Aomori  ....  W  2 
Pop . 523,226 

Chiba . W  11 

Pop . 1,159,287 

Ehime . M  14 

Pop . 1,557,257 

Formosa  ....A  6 
Pop . 3,000,000 

Fukui . Q  11 

Pop . 590,548 

Fukuoka  ..  J  14 
Pop . 1,188,877 

Fukushima  W  8 
Pop . 893,954 

Gifu . S  10 

Pop . 899,311 

Gumma . TJ  9 

Pop . 690,880 

Hiroshima. L  12 
Pop . 1,278,537 

Htogo . O  11 

Pop . 1,499,704 

Ibaragi  ...W  10 
Pop . 980,803 

ISHIKAWA  ..R  10 
Pop . 737,224 

IWATE . X  4 

Pop . 651,9 

Kagoshima. 1 17 
Pop . 962,219 

KanagawaVII 
Pop . 923,178 

Kochi . M  14 

Pop . 562,066 

Kumamoto  J  16 
Pop . 1,030,261 

Mie . R  13 

Pop . 901,698 

Miyazaki.  _K  16 
Pop . 403,810 

Nagano  ....T  10 
Pop .  1,095,998 

Nagasaki. .H 14 
Pop . 739,825 

Nara . Q  18 

Pop . 489,213 

Niigata.  . . U  8 
Pop . 1,652,736 

Oita . J  15 

Pop .  773,101 

Okayama  ..N  12 
Pop .  1,051,333 

Okinawa... C  19 
Pop . (TV 

Shtga . Q  11 

Pop . 661,323 

Shimane...M  12 
Pop . 688,127 

Shizuoka..  T  12 
Pop .  1,038,911 

Tociiigi..  V  9 
Pop . 670,042 

Tokushima  O  14 
Pop . 893,954 

Tottori....N  11 
Pop . 390,061 

Toyama .....S  9 
Pop . 726,078 

Wakayama  P  13 
Pop . 621,554 

Yamagata  W 
Pop . 732,913 

YamaguciiiK  13 
Pop . 911,859 

Yamanasiii  H 11 
Pop . 437,475 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
1,165  Tokyo.  W 11 
(Capital) 

432  Osaka... Q  12 
264  Kyoto... Q  12 
(Salkyo) 

149  Nagoya.. 8  12 
115  Yokohama 

Vll 

103  Kobe  ....P  12 
96  Kanazawa 

R  9 

84  Hiroshima 

L  13 
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ISLANDS 


(Onmsofr! 


l  SOUTH  EXTENSION 

OF 

OSTJMJ  PROVINCE, 


Moo|7r«|U1 


0AKO  L 


Pop.— ThouiAnla. 

71  Sendai  ...X  6 
59  Tokushima 

013 

56  Wakayama 

P  13 

51  Toyama.. S  9 
50  Fukuoka  .1  14 
49  Kagoshima 

„  1  17 
47  Hakodate  B  12 
47  Kumamoto 

J  15 

44  Niigata. .U  7 

•13  Sakai . P  13 

41  Okayama  N  12 
10  Nagasaki.il  15 
39  Fukui._..R  10 
38  Takamatsu 

0  13 

36  Takata  ___T  8 
35  Shizuoka. T  12 
33  Akama-ga- 

sekH.J  13 
33  Matsue  ..M  11 
32  Kochi  ...  N  14 
32Morloka.X  4 
31  Matsuyama 

M  14 

31  Naha _ D  17 

30  Akita. ...W  4 
29  Hirosakl.W  2 
28  Yonezawa 

W  7 

27  YamagataW  6 
25  Choshl- 

Arano ..  X  10 
25  Himejl  ...P  12 
25  Nagano  ..T  9 

25  Saga . I  15 

25  Shuri ....  D  17 
25  Tottori...O  11 

24  Gifu . R  11 

24  Kofu . U  11 

23  Kurume..J  14 

23  Nara . 6  12 

23  Otsu . 012 

23  Yokosuka 

X  wil 
22  Hakata  ...I  14 
22  Utsu-no- 

miya..W  9 

21  Hagi . K  13 

21  Matsumoto 

T  10 

21  Yamada._Rl3 
20  Fushlml  .Q  12 
20  Sakata... V  5 
20  Wakamatsu 
V  8 

19  Chiba  ...Wll 
19  Maebashl  U  9 
19  Mlto  _  *...X  9 
19  Takaoka..S  9 
19  Tsuru-ga- 

oka..V  6 
18  Akasiit ..  P12 
18  Hlkone  ..  R  11 
18  Marugame 

N  13 

18  Muya_...  O  13 
18  0-no-mlcbl 

M  13 

18  Shlmabara 

I  15 

18  Takasakl.V  10 
18  Yanagawal  15 
17  Atsuta  ...S  12 
17  Hachlojl  .V  11 
17  Shlnagawa 

Wll 

16  Nagaoka  W 


.R  11 
.  T  9 
.W  2 

..X  6 


16  OgakI  ... 

16  Ueda  . 

15  Aomori.. 

15  Ishl-no- 

maki _ _ 

15  Kawagoe  V  10 
15  Nakatsu  ..J  14 

15  Oita . K  15 

15  Tsu . R  12 

14  Fukuyama 

M  13 

14  Kokura  ...J  14 
14  Odawara.  V  1 1 
13  Ashikaga  V  9 
13  Fukushima 

W  7 
13  Hamamatsu 
T  12 

13  HIromuraL  13 

13  Iida . T  11 

13  lmabaru.M  13 
18  KoriyamaQl2 
13  Okazaki.. S  12 
13  Sapporo.. C  11 
13  Senju....  \V  10 
13  Takayama 

S  10 

12  Ama-ga- 

sakl..P  12 
12  Esashi...  B  12 
12  Kishiwada 

P  13 

12  Komatsu. R  9 
12  Matsuzaka 

i  R  13 
12  SlUbata  ..V  7 

12  Ueno . R  12 

12  Yamaguchl 

12  Yokka-ichi 

12  Yonago..  N  11 
11  Aikawa..  T  7 
11  Kanagawa 

Vll 

11  Kure . M  13 

11  Nishl-no- 

miya..P  12 
11  Toyohashi 

S  12 

11  Tsuruga..R  11 
11  Uotsu  ....S  9 
11  Usukl....K  15 
10  Funabashi 

Wit 
10  Funatsu..S  10 
10  Hachl-no- 

he..X  2 

10  Himl . S  9 

10  IwakunF.L  18 
10  Kmna-ga-va 

V  10 

10  Miyako-no- 

Jo..J  17 
10  Murakami 

V  6 

10  Numazu.  U  12 
10Noshiro..V  3 
10  Otaru....  C  10 
10  Shinjo.._W  5 
10  Uwajima.  L  15 
10  Yatsushiro 

J  16 


Ituud, McN.t ! I  \  it  uo.'sNww  U  x2l  Map  of  Japan. 
Copyright,  1896,  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
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PERSIA 


(Kingdom) 

Area. 

628,010  sq.  m. 
Pop . 7,653,600 


PROVINCES. 

Ardelax.  F  3 
Azerbijax.C  3 
F  ARSISTAX.lv  9 

Gilax . C  6 

Irak  Ajemi  F  9 
Khorasax.  G  14 
Kuoristax  .1  6 
Kirmax...  K  14 
Laristax  .  M  11 
Luristax..  G  4 
Mazaxdaban 
D  10 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands. 

210  Teheran.. E  8 
(Capital) 

180  Tabreez..B  3 
-60  Ispahan... H  8 
60  Meshed  D  16 
50  Barf  rush..  I)  9 
40  Kashan  ...G  8 

35  Araol . D  9 

35  Kermanshah 
F  3 

30  Kinnan  ..J  13 
25  Maragha  .0  3 
25  t'ruiniah ..Cl 

20  Ahar . B  3 

•20  Astrabad.I)  11 
20  Bushire  .  _  L  7 
20  Shiraz  ....  K  9 

18  Fesa . L  10 

15  Darab _ L  11 

15  Dilman..  ..Bi 

15  Sari . D  9 

12  Ardabfl _ B  5 

12  Burugird..G5 
12  Khonsar..G7 

12  Lar . MU 

8  Bam _ K  15 

8  Khoramabad 
D  8 

8  Xishapoor 

D  15 

8  Shuster  _  H  5 

8  Binab _ 0  3 

7  Bostam  .  ..D  12 

5  Abadeh . I  9 

5  Ardekan  ..H  11 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 


Babahan  .  .1  7 
Kazeroon.  .K  8 
Koomisheh.I  9 
Demavend. E  9 
Yazdikhast.I  9 

Ahwaz . I  5 

Choubar  ..O  17 


AFGHANISTAN 


(Empire) 

Area, 

279,000  sq.  in. 
Pop . 4,000,000 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

60  Cabool  .F  26 
(Capital) 

60  Kandahar  i  22 
45  Herab  .  ..F  19 
:*>  Andkhui  C22 
15  Sir  i  Pool  D  22 
10  Ghazni..  G  25 
10  JelababadF  27 
6  Balkh  .  .  .  I)  23 
2  Deh  1  Haji.I  23 


BALUCHISTAN 


(Empire) 

Area, 

130,001)  sq.  m. 
Pop . 50U.000 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

74  Kurrachee 

P  24 

12  Kelat  ...  L  23 
(Capital) 

10  Bela ... 

3  Bagh 
3  I)adar 
2  Quetta 


i 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


ZULULAND 

(British  Protec¬ 
torate) 

Area. 12, 500  sq.m. 
Pop . 164,304 

CHIEF  CITY. 

Esliowe  (Capi¬ 
tal) . H  18 


ORANGE 
FREE  STATE 

(Republic) 
Area. 41,500  sq.m. 
Pop . 207,503 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Fop.— Thousands. 
3  Bloemfontein 
(Capital)  ..1 13 
3  Jagers  Fon- 

teln.I  12 
1  Wlnburg.-H  14 
1  Harrlsmltli 

1115 


SO.  AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC 

(Republic) 
Ar.. 121, 854  sq.m. 
Pop . 119,128 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
15  Pretoria 
(Capital).  E  15 
115  Johannes¬ 
burg..  F  15 


> 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


BASUTOLAND 

(British  Colony) 
Area.  10,293  sq.m. 
Pop . 218,902 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

8  Maseru  (Capi¬ 
tal) . 1 14 

Mafetlng...!  14 


BECHUANA- 

LAND 

(British  Colony) 
A  r.  .170,000  sq.  m 
Pop . 6o,376 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Vryburg  (Capi¬ 
tal) . F  11 

Maf eking  ...E  12 

Taungs . (.4  11 

Kurumnn  . .  G  10 


NATAL 

(British  Colony) 
Area.20,460  sq.m. 
Pop . 543,913 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 
17  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg  (Capi¬ 
tal) . 1  17 

25  Durban  (Port 
Ratal).!  18 


CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE 

(British  Colony) 
Ar.. 221,311  sq.  m. 
Pop 1,727,224 

COLONY  AND 
DEPENDENCIES. 

Cape  Colony 

L  9 

Ar.. 191, 416  sq.  m. 

Pop . 956,485 

E.  Griqtta- 

LAND..J  15 
Area. 7, 594  sq  m. 

Pop . 152,618 

Griqualand 

W...H  10 
Area.  15, 197  sq.m. 

Pop . 83,375 

PondolandKIG 

Area . 

Pop . 200,000 

TembulandK  15 
Area. 4,122  sq.  m. 

Pop . 180,415 

Transkei  ..L  15 
Area. 2, 552  sq.  m. 

Pop . 153,563 

Walfisch  Bay 
B  1 

Area... 430  sq.  m. 
Pop . 768 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands. 
51  Cape  Town 
(Capital). M  5 
28  Kimberley 

H  11 

23  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth -M  12 
10  Grahams- 

town.-M  13 
10  Beacons- 

fleld. .  .H  11 
7  King  Wllllams- 
town..L  14 

7  Paarl . M  6 

6  E.  London  M  15 
5  Graaf  Relnet 
L  11 

5  UltenhageM  12 
5  Worcester  M  3 
4  Cradock...L  12 
4  Oudtshoorn 

M  9 

4  Queenstown 

K  13 

3  Simons 

Town. -IT  5 
3  Stellenbosch 

M  5 

2  Beaufort 

W..L  9 
2  Georgetown 

N  9 
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AFRICA 


Area, 

11,514,307  sq.  m. 
Pop  ...127,038,370 


Abyssinia  N  6 
(Italian 
Protectorate) 
Area, 

190,000  sq.  m 
Pop . 5,000,000 

Algeria  ..  ..G  2 
(French  Colony) 
Area, 

184,474  sq.  m. 
Pop. . 4,124,733 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  .K  14 
(British  Colony) 
Area, 

221.311  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,527,224 

East  Africa, 
State  of,  M  12 
(Portuguese 
Colony) 
Area, 

300,000  sq .  m. 
Pop . 1,500,UU0 

Egypt . L  3 

(Turkish  Tribu¬ 
tary  State) 
Area, 

400,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 6,817,265 

French 

Kongo.. I  8 
(French  Terri¬ 
tory) 

Area, 

250,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 6,900,000 

German  East 
Africa.. M  :0 
(German 
Protectorate) 
Area, 

345,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,760,000 

German  South- 
West  Africa 
(German 
Protectorate) 

J  13 

Area, 

342,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 250,000 

Kamerun _ I  8 

(German 

Protectorate) 

Area, 

130,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,6oO,t.UO 

Kongo  Inde¬ 
pendent  State 
K  9 

('Belgian  Colony) 
Area, 

900,000  sq.  in. 
Pop . 14,0u0,000 

Liberia.  .. E  7 
(Republic) 
Area. 

14,360  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,068,000 

Madagascar 

P  12 

(French 

Protectorate) 

Area, 

228,500  sq.  m. 
Pop . 3,5OU,0u0 

Morocco... E  2 
(Empire) 
Area. 

219,000  gq.  m. 
Pop . 5,000,000 

Natal . M  14 

(British  Colony) 
Area. 

20,460  sq.  m. 
Pop . 543,913 

Orange  Free 
State.  L  14 
(Republic) 
Area, 

41,500  6q.  m. 
Pop . 207,503 

Portuguese 

West 

Africa.. 1 10 
(Portuguese 
Territories) 
Area, 

600,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 10.000,000 

Rivieres  du 

Sud. . A  6 
(French  Colony) 
Pop . 47,541 

Senegal.  D  6 
(French  Colony) 
Area, 

14,700  sq.  in. 
Pop . 135,000 

Sierra  Leone 
D  7 

(British  Colony) 
Area  ..400  sq.  in. 
Pop . 75,000 

South  African 
Republic. .L  13 
(Republic) 
Area, 

121,854  sq.  m. 
Pop . 119,128 

Tripoli . J  3 

(Turkish 

Province) 

Area, 

398,876  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,000,000 

Tunis . H  2 

(French 

Protectorate) 

Area. 

45,000  so  m. 


£>2*28^ 


mm ... 


tl  Aliiad  {White  jy,- 
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EGYPT 


(Empire) 

Area, 

400,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 6,817,265 


GOVERNORSHIPS 
AND  MUDIRIEHS. 


Alexander 
Area  ...70 sq-  m. 
Pop .  231,896 

Arish  el 
Area...  1-5 sq.  m. 
Pop . .3,923 

Assiout 
Area... 840  sq.  m. 
Pop . 562,187 

Beherach 
Area  ..932  sq  m. 
Pop . 398,856 

Beni Souef 
Area  ..501  sq.  in. 
Pop . 219,573 


Cairo 

Area _ 6  sq.  m. 

Pop . 374,838 

Charkieh 
Area  ..905  sq.  in. 
Pop . 464,655 


Dakahlteh 
Area  ..981  sq.  m. 
Pop . 586,033 

Damietta 
Area  ..4J4  sq.  m. 
Pop . 43,616 

El  Hedood 

Area  ..332  sq.  m. 
Pop . 237, 961 


Fayoum 
Area  ..493  sq.  m. 
Pop  . 228,709 

Gharbieh 
Area  2,340  sq.  m. 
Pop . 929,488 


Girgeh 

Area  ..531  sq.  m. 
Pop . 521,413 


Gtzeh 

Area  ..370  sq.  m. 
Pop . 283,083 

Kaliottbieh 
Area  ..352  sq.  m. 
Pop . 271,391 


Kexa 

Area  .  544  sq.  m. 
Pop . 406,858 

Kossier 
Area...  1-7  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,430 

Mbxouf 
Area... 639 sq.  m. 
Pop . 646,013 


Minieh 

Area  ..772  sq.  m. 
Pop . 314,818 

Port)  Pop. 2 1,296 
Said  [  Area 

1 10Ji  sq.m. 
Suez  J  Pop.li,l75 


Rosetta 
Area  .24 }4  sq.  m. 
Pop . 19,378 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

375  Cairo 

(Capital).  1 11 
(Kahira) 

227  Alexandria 
A  4 

34  Damietta. L  3 
31  Tanta  .  ...G  7 

31  Siout . A  17 

28  Mehalet,  el 
Keblr..H  6 
27  Mansura, 

El.. J  5 
20  Zagazlg  .. J  8 
20  Damannoor 

D  5 

19  Akhmym.C  18 
17  Rosetta . .  D  3 
17  Port  Said. P  4 
16  Menouf..G  9 
16  Sblbtn,  el 

Kum._H  8 
16  Minieh  ...F  23 
15  Gheneh  ,.E  19 
(Eenneh) 

15  Girgeh  ...C  19 
14  Tahtah  ...B  18 
13  Manfalout 

A  17 

11  Ghlzeh.  ..H  11 
11  MitGhamrl  7 
11  Zlfteh  ...I  7 
11  Malawi. .A  16 
II  About.Ig..Bl7 
11  Sers  el 

Llyaneh.G  9 
11  Ghous  ...E  20 

11  Suez . Q  12 

10  Poueh E  4 

10  Beni  Souef 

H  17 

10  Talla _ G  7 

10  Matarlveh 

E1..N  4 

9  Esneli _ D  21 

9  Kalyub  .1  11 
8  Menzaleh.M  5 
8  Asl  Benha 

el.. II  9 

8  Bardls . C  19 

8  Farshout..D  19 
7  Belbeis. . ..K  9 
7  Aglzlyeh, 

Kafr  el.. O  21 
7  Kerdaseh  .L  18 
7  Dessouk.-.E  5 
6  Abydus  ...C19 
6  RanmanlebE  5 
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.G  6 

..G  20 
.G  *20 
.J  12 


Pop.— Thousands. 

6  Nabruweh..I  5 

6  Feehn . H  18 

6  Edfou . E  22 

1  Etko . C  4 

6  Abuelr....N21 
6  Darootel 
^  Sheslf-.A  16 
6  Zaiyat, 

Kafr  ez..G  7 

5  Talkha . I  5 

5  Maabdeh 

E1..B17 
5  Fareskur...L  4 
5  Slnbelauln 

Ea.  -K  6 

5  Rallas . E  19 

5  Haou . D  19 

5  Meballet 

Zfyad..H  5 

1  Shlrbln  ....  K  4 

5  Giza . G  9 

5  MazarBenlB  '3 

5  Rifeh . B  17 

4  Denderah  _E  19 
4  Sael  Hager.  F  6 

4  Wakf . D  19 

4  Sainanud  ...16 
4  Ramleli  Er.A  4 

4  Beltlm . H  2 

4  Mlt  Bedr 

Halaua..I  6 
4  Keblr,  Aba  L  7 

4  Iiod  a . A  15 

4  Belkas . J  4 

4  Battikh, 

Kafr  el..L  3 
4  Mehallet 
Damenneh.K  5 
\  Shekh,  Kafr 

esh..G  5 
4  Mehallet 

Menuf-.H  6 
4  Asfoon  ...  D  21 
3  Sadfeli ....  B  17 
3  Iamallla....O  8 
3  Burden  ...J8 
3  Einbabeh  .  H  11 
3  Mataieh. . _G  21 
3  Mlt  Iiahineh 

N  22 

3  Kotur.. 

3  Girgeh, 

Abu.. 

3  Helleh  . 

3  Torrah  . 

(Toura) 

3  Xegeleh,  En 

F  7 

3  Ah  mar, 

Koomel.E  21 

3  Atdeh . J  15 

3  Ibrahlmlyeh, 
E1..K  7 
3  Sbibin-el- 

Kanater.1 10 
3  Degua  ....H  9 
3Lakaneh-.E  5 
3  Samhoud..C  19 
3  Ghet,  Abu  el 
N  15 

3Amrus....F  8 

3  Hanut . I  7 

3  Omel  Kus8ur 
A  16 
3  Saba  Blrket, 

8..H  8 
3  Aboukir  ..B  3 
3  Telbaneh..J  6 
2  Tabluha.._G  3 
2  Ebaza  Kafr 

2  Shubra  Khet 

E  5 

2  Naua . 1 10 

2  Kes,  Kara.E  5 
2  Denguwai  .K  4 
2  Manauat, 

E1..N  20 
2  Salamoun  .F  7 
2  Kalama  ..  M  14 
2  Deiroot  ...D  4 
2  Zabcl,  Abu.l  10 
2  Sir,  Abu... I  6 
2  Fazara  ...  A  16 
2  Burg  Mghezll 
D  3 

2  All,  Beni. .A  17 
(Adin,  Beni) 

2  Abouzir...I  14 

2  Basu  s . N  16 

2  Saiket  Mousa 
A  15 

2  Akhsas  El  K  15 
2  Hauamdiyeh, 
E1..N21 
2  Mankatin  H  13 
2  Tarraneb, 

Et..F  9 
2  Karnak ... F. 20 
2  MitDemsesT  7 
2  Berhnbal-.E  3 
2  Matariyeh, 

El.  J  11 


2  Fakus.  ...  I 
2  Mahdiyeb.K  7 
2  Mehallet  Sa 

2  AhmurEl 

Kumel..M  16 
2  MasaralgelJ  12 
2  Tanuali  ...K  5 
2  Bebbit  el 

Hager.. T  5 
1  Kels,  Abu.G  8 

1  Tireh . I  5 

1  Nadir . G  8 

1  M  it  Hawaii!  7 
1  Mit  Heml-.J  9 
1  Madi  Abu  .  J  3 
1  Baehtil  ...M  17 
1  Mit  Beshar.l  8 
1  Fezara  . . .  E  4 
1  Zaferani, 

Ez.-E  7 
1  Mehallet  Ruh 
H  6 
1  Hassan  Beni 

A  15 
1  Kharakaniyeh, 
E1..M  15 
1  Zaulet  Abu 
Shasheh  .  D  7 
1  Mit  Half  eh 

O  15 

1  Malanieh  ..1 14 
1  Salameh. 

BenL.F  10 
1  Ghalib,  Abu 

K  4 

1  Akhmas,  El 

F  9 

lArin,  E1...L  7 
lEbshan...H  5 
1  Mandara, 

E1..B  4 
1  Samelood.F  22 
1  Bouit . B 


- 
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TUNIS 


(French  Protect¬ 
orate) 

Area.  45, 000  sq.m. 
Pop . l^OU.OUO 


GHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

145  Tunis 

( Capital  ).W  2 
15  Kalrwan  . .  V  3 

10  sfax . W  4 

10  Susa . W  3 

8  Bizerta . V  1 

6  Hauunamet 

W  2 

5  El  Keff....  U  2 
2  Gafsa . U  4 


ALGERIA 


(French  Colony) 
Ar.  134,474  sq.  m. 
Pop .  4,124,732 


PROVINCES. 

Algiers . O  3 

Area. 65 ,929  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,468,127 

Constantine 

S3 

Area. 73,929  sq.m. 
Pop.  ...1,711,539 

Oran . M  4 

Area. 44,616  sq.m. 
Pop . 942,066 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pep.— Thousands. 

75  Algiers 

( Capital). P  2 

63  Oran _ L  3 

45  Constantine 
R2 

30  Bona _ T  2 

28  Tlemceu  . .  K  4 
24  Blldah  ..P2 
22  Philippe- 

ville..S  2 
22  Sldi  Bel 

Abbes.  .L  3 
12  Gardala  ...06 

11  Belly. s _ P2 

9  Mascara  ...M3 
8  Wargla  ...It  7 

8  Tenez . N  2 

7  Biskra  _ It  4 

6  Mustaganem 

L2 

5  Aumale  ....P2 

4  Setif . It  2 

4  Medeah  ....0  2 

4  Berrian . P  6 

3  Bougie . It  2 

3  Guelma  ...T  2 
3  Milianah  ..O  2 
3  Cherchel...O  2 
3  Laghouat  ..0  5 

3  Milah  . . S  2 

2  Batna . S  3 

2  Koleah _ ()  2 

2  Tebessa  . . . .  T  3 
2  Djldjelli  _ . .  R  2 
1  Co«lo . SI 


MOROCCO 


(Empire) 
Ar..219,000sq.  m. 
Pop . 5,00u,0u0 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

80  Fez  ( Cap¬ 
ital).. G  4 
5G  Meklnez  ..G  5 
50  Morocco  .  .E  7 

27  Rabat . F  5 

14  Tangier  ...G  3 
10  Ceuta 

(Sp.).-G  3 
1  Azamor  ....D  5 
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IT.  TEflEAN 


.Saduan, 


rTenuma 


Wr'/falkub^ 


(PCoomfidah 


MT;.  BAD. 

I  fa,*'1’ 

ATiab 

shakriq/ 

fife  musm«r 


v.  -  '  jv  Kirbekan  'F 
•'b'-1  -  Abu 

;  4lJi  Cataract 


Tabab 


■  I>T.'«R>OwElT?f> - - 

"if.,-"  \  j  Si&rab  o*** 

Shnnkarci 


’lh  JC  Uaract 


Komis  Mish  I 


Solibd 

El  Wt : 


Fs  Sulb.laaich- 


:i  Abeidiel 


lleriailirew-' 


MT.  G03AJAE> 


IT.  r.SASAG.' 


(^mekerif) 


v  Konur| 

Ed  Duhmer! 


^haQda 


Mac  111 i 


Tamagwet 

\jDamer 


liai-aja 


Cf.  UDEN 

sSADEIN 


Geogertb 


Massawndi 
v~\)  Atbara 


Sajhran 


AI  lab' 
iati 


'Siimun 


El  Gindl 


Hawaii 


BE  N  /  -(XU  R 

ofMeroe  V. 


UEESAN^f. 

t/tUMm 


ili',  j  'Melhakdel 

%  A  B  A  B  1 

F^.Nikta  \ 

5&BELTE AITS.  1 


[■Jisan 


^  Pyramids 


Matammeh 
SbciUcili 
Derrern  ^  c 


Rasaii 


Aboo  Aciali 
c  Subaia 


Kabiisbl 

^Shendy 

0Naga  (  m  ins) 


Januaub/; 

.KdrkabatX 


Ears  a: 


Baaluk 


Cliaivan 


.AN  11' 


'c^VFBaaagliir 


Dokltan  /'  co 


L  (slalTuka) 


Kb  ami' 


Heirar* 


Sheikh  el  Wulia 


Abu  Delek 


i  '  /ivADutigiias  t 

T>a^a  Hy1  t^VBelagenf 
'  j  A?  j  -r\— ^-/T 
Marat  raf  jP-fltVi 
Algaddn-  %\  °  AMeu 

BA  R  £>  A  omUJ 

pBrmaipjil 


|Dli  Al.  A  wjl 


Halfaya 

<HARTOO?.1 


HaitisAjAs  J 

■y-c-ih'-j  .  ~,LAmran yT  _ 

"■  -Va ,  I 

<Uet  el  Faki  eEKifej 

ft 

3adjiL_-^wi^M7.  .maSsr 

_ «.  DoranLs" 


Hessnna 


•%Saall, 

>A|let( 


T,M.  I 


»q  .  .. 

Arkl.kOc 
if  1  eM 


,E1  Efun  c 

Sy-Gulfah 
'^SBishogl'e ®  * 
Barango 


Korosi 


!  A  R.  • 
El  Faslicr 
t  Gergat 


DEMBEaS~Gux?-H-Vb  Af 

SAnA  WEH  <St 

A  D  /  A 

^  Jnlidi  JT^ 


1  w  ^ 

'7-S.  .  ' :ir  f 

•>-  Dahita  ] 


Sera j a 


Geteina. 


lacaterufak 


it.  SOwAyra-'’ 


lama: 


Mcsalamieh 
Abu  Hurras 


El  Feld  rbrahim 


MT.  ALATAKOOin 
Ombrcka_ 


TlasabalaV 
Tomat] 
G  A  D  A  R  E  F 


Vs*  w 

j  d  Gabala  '-.  *• 
Li  r\  .  A  L  ib 


Wold  Mediuel 


A  Lclbail  Lake 


LAl!‘ 

si  Vf- 

.  UoJuJlf^l  j 
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b|^ 

Y  Assafal 
I  Alarjr^hiF 

’J'  ;  Akulle/ 


j-^Suk-Abu,  Singu 


■Jit>re 


Katana' 


•RTEAyilA 


^Nogcafa 


El  Kawa 
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>6  DOGOV- 
§jpl- 
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SA.A60.  .-ll.u'Ln  K 

' 

,/7i  AOUNA  YOSEg-Jp  A?/V  G  O'  L  1>  L 

iELZ  A ‘  L'aMil'L  — n:  gBE' 

\  ' - '  Garap  ‘ -J1 

Zobit  2'alcUTC.;  1  .  I'l 


Eoltai 


Sennar' 


:&llsamirj 


-r-  jgjBSBk G  rend  o'  '  ' 
^^^^Talho,,  jSankabS-'v^ 
T  3tatnjmma  Sberliin 
VbpOnl  jDeresa  ^rT— 

t?‘kii  ...  ’v:v; 

il,\  \HjCtbdlbba J%  ‘Chel 


,'^okka.  'V^' 


iMocba^y 

VTk^TA>Mr^' 


Abu  Sbyltao^ 

N  N  A  R) 

I  varkogi 
c;ur.P. 


Didhav 


IFIedebaF 


Eerhana 
Harun , 


Hasilj 


Aingamude 


'Puk  ) '1  Arbaj 


Hilhaula 


.Gohutn 


5  5  .4  UaU 
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•« yl{V  :::;'f 

I  I!  I  VC  II  -/  %  Ar°r 


Buruu, 


Kharal 


Hadele  Gubo< 
Qargo’-i  Lab 

Daleh'/^i 


jllauia 


Amhorra] 


Gogtok 


T)asili( 


inoac 


tassabie 


Duhiiareta' 


Lnmamli 


j  Bjiocla . 

ffara-^EYO 


GomaslifipL 


-YedeshV— 

"iMonrorej 


g;?Fysbtidi 
llf  i.!  tiitAi 


V/LFcnakaia 
/rAuliate'Kalalo 
^o„  Derra/Nvj 


ArueV 


lEbbaj 


ArAbadt^/ 

rwaii 

SA'_ALC-yP 


iKabolia 


Lallbala 


Fashoda 


FichiA 
r  Debra, 
[Libauo; 


j°r&urai 

t]"ibashi 


( Jaldessa 


,Moga  Medir 


ANKOEI 


,F  )  J-IBEN  'SP,  Y^ta  (  ,'i'knWlal#5: 

jflT” 

‘op  /  vVogidilij  Robef\  kV,  “  LjS 
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Bubassa 
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i  a  f  1  l°ai  AoAc  . 

_ . '  I  ' — 'Golauisu  j  Tshcrfsher 

1&1ty  i  0  Gambela  \  ’£ 

^QumugaoA^  *  > 

.pDerba  '  v  _ 

X}Jgabu?6x  jTai/aa\  '  ~ 


Amol^S  Ajak 

Nasser® 


Woraba ' 


[M^fQUALA./'P- 
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Gagap 
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LDnroT 
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Riiko 

*mr  Abdula0^. 


Kurati 


Grorgi 


sahatu 

gMTS.  J 


'Bodcle 


Sheikh  Mahi 

RWO(5G( 

unreal 


Warandab 


Berbade 


G  Kalla 


LSHARA 

DkMTSS 


WAKHAI  T 

Sa„  mts.'.*!eSm4; 
Lur  k  a'-r^t  ( § 

SHlggM  j' 


Gerlogubi, 


■•LOASM' 

Bodawen 
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t&sssa, 


Galdumbas 
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HARGAI  MTS- 
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Cobbo  If  \ 
Ettoke  -Xl' 

K  A  R  A  Y  U 
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=MT.  KANJARO 

3TEFAXILJ 


Reshiatr 


Banneb 


[mt.  bungol 


iMT.  SHAN 

SERB 


Goria  Ai 


llandiidu 


Yabuch 


MT.  ERERi 


MORO 


MT.  F6RTSO- 

libin 

^^gujkrllilL 


A?1D  i 

liuppiimiiluig  Stmajiipjsa 


L  .^Kg-TENFE  MTS. 


•mONOEHOOTI  ’ 

fe)  0L1 
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MT. 

<  >ROU 
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from  Greenwich. 


BurHeou 


SCALES: 

Statute  Mile*,  100  -  1  Inch. 

Oslo  20  30  10  50  75  100  125  150  17 


Sliidle 


Kilometres,  160  “  1  Inch. 

0  io  20  .VI  io  50  100  ISO  200  250 


Gelid] 


ABYSSINIA 

AND 

SURROUNDING 

COUNTRIES 

(Kingdom) 
Ar..iy0,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 5,000,000 

DIVISIONS. 

Abyssinia  .G  8 
Amhara..  -F  7 
Arcssi . L  15 

Egyptian 

Soudan.-B  3 

Eritrea. ...H  5 

Galla . H  11 

Godjam  ....  F  9 

Kaffa . E  13 

Nubia . C  4 

Ogaden  ...L12 
Orom  . G  13 

Rahanwih.v 

L  16 

Shoa . H  9 

Somali . L  12 

Tigre . G  5 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  -  Tlicusaads. 

7  Ankober 

(Capital).. I  10 

5  Axum . G  5 

5  Gondar....F  7 

3  Adnwa _ H  5 

2  Sokota._..H  7 
lAntalo....H  6 
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OCEANIA 


COUNTRIES. 

Bismarck 
Archipelago 
D  6 

(German  Pro¬ 
tectorate) 
Area, 

20,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 188,000 

Caroline 

Islands. C  6 
(Spanish  Colony) 
Area,  560  sq.  in. 
Pop . 36,000 

Cook  Islands 

E  11 

(British  Pro¬ 
tectorate) 
Area..  142  sq.  m. 
Pop . 8,400 

Fiji . E  9 

(British  Colony) 
Area,  8,045  sq.  m. 
Pop . 121,180 

Gilbert 

Islands.. D  9 
(British  Pro¬ 
tectorate) 
Area..  166  sq.  m. 
Pop .  35,200 

Hawaii  .H  4 
(U.  S.  Ter.) 
Area,  6,740  sq.  m. 
Pop . 109,020 

Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm’s  Land 
D  6 

(German  Pro¬ 
tectorate) 
Area,  70,0u0sg.tn. 
Pop . 110,000 

Marianne 
Islands. .B  6 
tSpanlshColony) 
Area,  420  sq.  m. 
Pop . 10,172 

Marquesas 
Islands. .F  12 
(French  Colony) 
Area  ..480  sq.  in. 
Pop.  .  .  4.150 

Marshall 
Islands.  C  8 
(German  Pro¬ 
tectorate) 
Area...  150  sq.  m. 
Pop . 13,000 

New  Cale¬ 
donia..  H  2 
(French  Colony) 
Area,  6,000  sq.  m. 
Pop . 51,033 

New  Guinea 

II  6 

(British  Colony) 
Area, 

88,460  sq.  m. 
Pop . 350.000 

Nk\?GuineaD  5 
(Dutch  Possess.) 
Area, 151, 789  sq.m 
Pop. . 200,000 

New  Hebrides 

E  8 

(Ind.  Native) 
Area. 3,500  sq.  in. 
Pop .  75,000 

New  South 
Wales.  G  6 
(British  Colony) 
Area. 

310,700  sq.  m. 
Pop . 1,132,234 

New  Zealand 
H  9 

(British  Colony) 
Area, 

104,471  sq.  m. 
Pop . 626,058 

Queensland 

F  6 

(British  Colony) 
Area. 

068,497  sq.  m. 
Pop . 393,718 


Greenwich. 


Xongltude  East  fcom 

Parry  Group 
;  An-iomspo  or  Bonin  Is, 
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L 
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COUNTRIES 

(Continued) 

Samoa . E  11 

(Kingdom) 
Area,  1,701sq.m. 
I’op . 34,000 

Santa  Cruz  E  8 
(Ind.  Native) 
Area. .  360  sq.  in. 
Pop . 5,000 

Society  Is¬ 
lands.  .  E  12 
(French  Protec.) 
Area  _i,4l2sq.  m. 
Pop . 25,050 

Solomon  Is¬ 
lands..  D  8 
(German  Pro¬ 
tectorate) 
Area.  . 9,000  sq.m. 
Pop . 89,000 

South  Aus¬ 
tralia..  F  5 
(British  Colony) 

A r. .908,690  sq.  ill. 
Pop . 320,431 

Tasmania.. H  6 
(British  Colony) 
Area. 26,385  sq.m. 
Pop . 146,667 

Tonga . F  10 

(Kingdom) 
Area... 374  sq.  m. 
Pop . 17,500 

Tuamotu  and 
Gam  bier  Is¬ 
lands.  G  12 
( French  Colony) 
Area... 390  sq.  m. 
Pop  . 5,250 

Victoria... G  6 
(British  Colony) 
Area. 87, 884  sq.m. 
Pop _  1,140,405 

Wallis  Is¬ 
lands.  E  10 
( French  Colony) 
Area. ..100  sq.  m. 
Pop . 5,000 

Western 
Australia. F  4 
(British  Colony) 
Ar.. 975,920  sq  m. 
Pop . 49,782 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousand:. 

458  Melbourne 
G  6 

220  Sydney..  G  7 
49  Brisbane  .  F  7 
38  Adelaide.. G  5 
Hobart ...  H  6 
3L  Wellington 

H  9 

30  Honolulu.  II  4* 
29  Auckland.  G  9 
22  Dunedin  .  H  9 
22  Lauuceston 

H  6 

20  Geelong  .  G  6 
20  Newcastle  G  7 
16  Christehureh 
H  9 

12  Goulburn  .G  6 
12  Rockhamp¬ 
ton..  F  1 
9  Maryboroiquh^ 

9  Townsville  E  6 
8  Bathurst  ..G  6 

8  Napier . G  9 

8  Brighton  ..II  6 

8  Perth . G  3 

6  Fremantle  .G  3 

1  Hilo..  II  5 
4  Noumca(Port 

de  France)  H  2 

2  Gawler _ G  L 

2  Kapunda  . .  G  5 
1  Geraldton  .F3 
1  Port  Augus¬ 
ta.  .G  5 

1  Port  Mores- 

by..D  6 
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NEW  S  WALES 


(British  Colony) 
Ar.,  310,700  fq.  in. 
Pop . 1,13^,23-1 


DISTRICTS, 

Albert . X  21 

Clarence... W  £0 


M  24 
_T  SO 
O  24 
T  21 
AV  21 
..T27 


Darling  . 

Gwydlr  ... 
Lachlan.  . 
Liverpool. 
Macleay... 
Monaro  .  . 
Murrninbidgee 
P  26 

NewEnglamlA’21 

Plains . U  21 

AVarrego ... .  R  21 
AVcllington  R  28 

GHIEF  CITIES. 

Po;. -Thousands. 

220  Sydney  V  24 
(Capital) 

25  Xe\vcastleV23 
21  Broken  Hill 
L  22 

14  Parramatta 

A'  24 

11  Goulburn  'I  25 
10  Maitland  V  23 
9  Bathurst  .T  24 
7  MInniI  V  23 
6  Band  wick  A’  21 
6  Cobar  . .  P  22 
6  Taimvorth  U  22 
5  Hamilton  V  23 
5  Wagga-AVagga 

5  Grafton  .AV  20 
•l  Liverp  jol.F  24 
4  Anniuale.V  21 
4  Lambtou  A'  23 

1  Penrith... U  24 

4  Hay . O  25 

3  Orange.  T  24 
:t  Glen  Innes  V20 
3  Bourke  .  Q  21 
3  AVollongong 

V  25 

3  Campbelltoxvn 
U  24 

3  Forbes  U  24 
3  Mud  gee  .  T  23 
3  Young  .  S  25 
3  Singleton.  V  23 
3  Kempsey. X  22 

3  Kiama _ U  25 

3  Bull! . V  25 

3  Canterbury 

U  21 

3  Cootamundra 
It  25 

2  Wtlcanuia  N  22 

2  Bega  . T  27 

2  Deniliquin  P2G 
2  Balliua  .X  19 
2  Carrington 

W  23 

2  Cooma _ T  27 

2  Junee _ R  25 

2  Narrabii.T  21 
2  Stockton.  W  23 
2  AVellington 

T  23 

2  AVindsor..V  24 

2  A  ass .  _ S  25 

2  N  arrandera  Q25 
2  Grenfell  ..S24 
2  (  asino  . . .  W  19 
2  Tenterficld 

A'  20 

2  Greta . V  23 

2  Musclebrook 

V  23 

2  Moama  ...  P  27 
2  Kangaroo 

Valley  U  25 
2  Katoomba  I'  24 

2  i  imam  x  20 
2  Bombaia . .  S  27 
2  Cowra. . .  .S  24 
2  Gerrlngoug 

C  25 

2  Moree  T  20 
2  Murwlllum 

bah  ..X  19 
2  Nyngan  .  R 
2  Ouirindl  .  U  22 
2  Wentworth 

L  24 

1  MlttagongU25 
1  Coonamide 
1  Merriwa  .D  23 

1  Tumut _ S  26 

1  Queanbeyan 

T  26 

1  Murrurundi 

V 

1  Richmond  U  24 
1  Moruva  ..U  26 
i  Moss  vale.  U 25 
1  Port  Mac¬ 
quarie.  W  22 
1  Picton 
1  Adelong 
1  Maclean 
1  Molong . 

1  Dungog 
1  Scone... 

1  Kimnavllle  \r20 
1  Gundugal  .S  26 


.1 

S  26 
X  20 
.  S  24 
.  V  23 
. .  lf  23 


Pop.— Eundr:ds. 

9  Bogabrl  T  21 
9  Raymond 

Terrace .  \T  23 
9  Sllverton  L  22 
9  AValcha  V  21 
9  Hargraves  T  23 
9  Tocurnwal  P  26 
8  Barraba  ..U  21 
8  Bingara  . .  U  20 
8  Boorowa  .  S  25 
8  .Jerilderle  P  26 


’uiuaiicc^rGofaoi 


•a  J"»”s  ►* 


17?  K  i 

-3  i 


Tniptrlnll 


OKrrri 


f  ’  - 


■tfhhula' 


mi  Dtf/p 


j»vr  f  . 


Jtlvtr 0 


*ojr<3 


ZcIcKM*} 
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VEST  ERN 

AUSTRALIA 

British  Colony) 
ir  .  975,920  sq.m, 
•op . 137,946 

HIEF  CITIES. 

op.— Thousands. 

5  Perth 

(Capital). .U  8 
l  Coolgardle 

W  7 

Fremantle.  1"  8 
KalgoorlieW  7 

Albany . V  9 

Nortb'am.. .  V  8 
Menzies. . .  W  7 
Geraldton  .T  6 
Southern 

Cross.. W  7 

York  . U  8 

Cue . V  6 

Guilford  .  ..U  8 
Bun  bury  ..U  9 
MidlandJc.U  8 

op.  Hundreds. 

Mount 

Magnet.. Y  6 
Newcastle  .V  8 


QUEENSLAND 


(British  Colony) 
Ar.  .668,497  sq.  m. 
Pop . 393.718 


DISTRICTS. 


Burke . K  10 


Burnett . Y  16 

Cook . M  7 

Darling  Downs 


U 

18 

Gregory.N. 

.K 

14 

Gregory,  S. 

L 

16 

Leichardt. . 

.S 

14 

Maranoa  . . 

R 

18 

Mitchell ... 

.O 

15 

Moreton  . . 

W 

18 

N.  Kennedy 

-Q 

10 

Port  Curtis 

T 

14 

S.  Kennedy 

.R 

13 

Warrego... 

.O 

17 

Wide  Bay.. 

W 

16 

CHIEF  CITIES. 


Pop. -Thousands. 

49  Brisbane.  X  18 
(Capital) 

12  Rockhamp¬ 
ton.  L'  14 
11  Towns¬ 
ville.  Q  10 
10  Mary  bor¬ 
ough.  W  16 
3  Gym  pie..  W  17 
3  Ipswich.. W  18 
7  Toowoomba 

V  18 

5  Mackay . . .  T  12 
5  Charters 

Towers. Q  11 
l  BundabergVVl5 
I  Warwick.  W  19 
I  Cooktown.P  6 
l  BarcaldineP  14 

!  Cairns _ P  7 

!  Sandgate.X  18 

I  Roma .  s  17 

!  HughendenOll 

I  Bowen . S  10 

Charle  villcP  17 

Dal  by . V  18 

Clermont  It  13 
NormantonL8 
Herbert  on  P  8’ 
Allora _ W  18 


’op.— Hundreds. 

St.George.S  18 
Sout  hport  X  18 
Blackall  .  P  15 
StanthorpeY  19 
Cunuamulla 

P  18 


British  Colony) 
ir.,  903,690  sq.  m. 
’op . 320,431 


:hief  cities. 


op.  —  Thousands. 

1  Adelaide 
(Capital).. I  25 
Port  Adelaide 
1  25 

Port  PIric.H  24 
Glcnelg....l  25 
Mt.  Gambler 

K  28 

Petersburg.)  23 
Kooringa 
( Burra;  ..  J  24 
Gawler  ....  I  25 
Kapunda. .  J  25 
Mount  Bar¬ 
ker..  J  26 
Walaroo..  H  25 
Moonta  ...H  25 

Ivadina _ H  24 

I’ufct  Augusta 
H  23 

Jamestown  1 24 
Naracoorte 

K  27 


op.— Hundreds. 

Laura . 1  24 

Brighton  ..I  26 


iOUTH 

AUSTRALIA 


1  TNEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA, "I 

lOU  [_  AND  THE  FIJI  ISLANDS.  | 
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NEW  ZEALAND 


(British  Colony) 
Ar.,  104,471  sq.  in. 
Pop . 626,830 


PROVINCIAL 

DISTRICTS. 


Auckland  _E  11 
Area,  25,746  sq.m. 

Pop . 133,159 

Canterbury 

K  6 

Area,  14,040  sq.m. 

Pop . 128,392 

Chatham 

Islands.K  12 
Area... 375  sq.  m. 
Pop . 271 


Hawke s  Bay 

G  11 


Area,  4,410  sq.  m. 
Pop . 28,506 


Kermadec 

Islands 

Area _ 15  sq.  m. 

Pop . 19 


Marlborough 
I  8 

Area,  4,753  sq.  m. 

Pop . 12,767 

Nelson  . J  7 

Area,  10,269  sq.m. 
Pop . 34,770 


Otago . M  3 

Area,  25,487  sq  m. 
Pop . 153,097 


Taranaki  ,.G  9 
Area,  3,308  so.  in. 

Pop . 22,065 

Wellington 

G  10 

Area,  11,003  sq.m. 

Pop . 97,725 

Westland-.K  5 
Area,  4,641  sq.  m. 
Pop . 15,837 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

31  Wellington 
(Capital).. I  9 
29  Auckland  D  9 
22  Dunedin. M  5 
16  Christchurch 
K  7 

8  Napier  ....G  12 
8  Invercargill 

N  3 

7  Nelson . I  8 

6  Oainaru  _.M  6 
5  Wanganui  G  10 
5  Thames  ...E  10 
4  Palmerston 

II  10 

4  Lyttelton  .  lv  7 
4  Greymouth 

J  5 

4  Tlmaru  ...L  6 
3  NewPlym- 

outh..G  8 

8  Blenheim  I  8 
3  Masterton  II  !0 
3  Onehunga.D  y 
3  Westport  ..I  6 
2  Devonport  D  9 
2  Hastings  ..G  11 
2  Brunnertou  J  6 

2  Petone . I  10 

2  Hokitika  ...I  5 
2  Gisborne.. F  13 
2  Port  Chalmers 

M  5 

2  Ashburton  K  6 
2  Rangiora..K  7 
2Keertou...J  6 

2  Gore . N  3 

2  Feilding  ..H  10 
1  KaIapoI..-K  7 
1  Mosgiel  ...M  5 
l  Hawera . . .  G  9 
1  Foxton  ...H  10 
1  Hamilton  .E  10 
1  Kuniara  ...J  5 
1  Milton  ....N  4 
1  Kaitangata 

N  5 

1  Greytown  I  10 
1  Lawrence  M  4 
1  Tauranga  Ell 
1  Carterton..  I  10 
1  Otahuhu  ..D  10 

1  Marton _ H  10 

1  Woodville  H  11 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Motueka  ..l  7 
9  Leeston...K  7 
9  Balclutba.N  4 
9  Cambridge 

E  10 

8  Riverton  .  N  3 
8  DanevirkeH  11 

8  Ross . J  5 

8  Geraldine. L  6 
8  Palmerston 

M  5 

8  Plcton . I  9 

8  Queenstown 

M  3 

7  Whanga-ei  C  9 
7  Waikouaiti 

M  5 

(Hawksbury) 

7  Heiensvllle 

D  9 

7  Waipawa..G  11 
7  Arowhenua 

L  6 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


6 

6 

C 

6 

6 

5 


5 

5 

4 

4 

4 


Patea . G  9 

Featberston 

I  10 

Havelock  .G  12 
Campbell- 

town.-'J  3 

Bulls . H  10 

Southbrldge 


K 

7 

Temuka... 

1, 

6 

Te  Aroha 

E 

10 

Maurlceville 

H  10 

Otaki . 

H  10 

Opotlkl  . . 

F 

12 

Mataura.. 

N 

3 

Huntley. . 

E 

10 

Akaroa  . . . 

K 

8 

Outrara ... 

M 

5 

Walpu _ 

l> 

9 

Naseby  .. . 

M 

5 

Springfield  Is. 

6 

Cromwell 

.L 

4 

Amberley.K 

7 

Richmond 

I 

8 

Belfast .. . 

Is 

7 

Tinwald.. 

is 

6 

Waverly  . 

.G 

9 

(g atvrcr^i 
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TASMANIA 


/British  Colony) 
Area, 

26,215  sq.  m. 
Pop . 146,667 

COUNTIES. 

Arthur . E  4 

Buckingham. E  4 

Cornwall . C  5 

Cumberland .  D  4 

Devon . C  4 

Dorset . C  5 

Franklin . D  3 

Glamorgan... C  6 

Kent . E  4 

Lincoln . C  4 

Monmouth  ..D5 

Montagu . C  3 

Montgomery  D  3 
Pembroke  ...D5 

Russell . C  3 

Somerset  ...,D5 
Wellington  ..B3 
Westmoreland 

C  4 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

36  Hobart 

(Capital).. E  5 
22  Launceston 

C  5 

2  Newtown..D  5 
2  Latrobe  ....04 
2  Formby....C  4 
2  Longford  ..C  5 
1  West  bury  _.C  4 
1  New  Norfolk 
D  4 

1  Campbell- 

town..C  5 
1  Deloraine  ..C  4 
1  Torquay  ...C  4 
1  Ulverstone.C  4 
1  Mount  Bis- 

choff__C  3 
(Waratah) 


Pop.  -  Hundreds. 

8  Burnie . C  3  ' 

6  Perth . C  5 

6  Franklin  ...El 
6  Evandalc.-.C  5 
6  Stanley  ..._B8 
5  Bellerlve...E  5 
5  Ellesmere.. C  5 
5  Geevestown 

E  4 

5  Richmond  .D  5 
5  Beaconsflcld 

C  5 

4  Kempton  ..D  5 

4  Sorell . Do 

4  Hamilton  ..D  4 

4  Ross . D  5 

4  Kingston  ..  E  5 
4  Penguin. .  ..C  4 
3  St.  Helens.. C  6 
3  Gladstone  .  C  6 

3  Strahan _ D  3 

3  Georgetown 

C  5 

3  Jerusalem  _D  5 
3  Remine  ...  C  3 

2  Fingal . C  6 

2  Swansea  ...D  6 

2  Railton . C4 

2  Smithton  ..B  3 
2  Breadalbane 

C7 

2  Ringarooma 

B  5 

2  St.  Marys  ..C  6 
2  Wynyard  ..B  3 
2  Cleveland.. C  5 
2  Margate.... E  5 
1  Triabunna  .  D  6 
1  Falmouth.. C  6 

1  Bicheno _ C  6 

1  Gordon  ....E  5 

1  Moorina _ C  6 

1  Buckland  ..D 5 


Pop.— Hundreds. 

4  Tapanui  ..M  4 

4  Rakaia _ K  7 

4  Clyde  ....G  12 
4  Johnsonville 
I  9 

4  Halcombe  H  10 
4  Wyndham  N  4 
4  Huntervillc 

G  10 

4  Manaia ....G  9 
4  Ormondville 

H  11 

4  Sefton _ K  7 

4  Inglewood  G  9 
4  Appleby  .  .1  8 
4  Kaikoura..J  8 
4  Waiuku  .  .  .E  9 

4  Kamo . C  9 

3  Stratford.. G  9 
3  Kaukapa- 

kapa..D  9 
3  Clinton  ...N  4 
3  NormanbyG  9 
3  Eketahuna 

H  10 

3  Havelock.. I  8 
3  Tua  Marina  I  8 

3  Hope . i  8 

3  Alexandra  M  4 
3  Fernsido..K  7 
3  Porirua... . I  9 
3  Ahaura....J  6 
3  Dargaville  D  8 
3  Te  Awamutu 
E  10 

3  Kaikora  ..Gil 
3  Papakura  .E  10 
3  Hampden.  M  6 
3  Omaha.... D  9 
3  Win  ton.  ..N  3 
3  Alfredton  H  11 
3  Gladstone. L  4 

5  Belgrove  .1  8 


3  Clyde  .... 

M 

4 

3  Co'bden  . 

.1 

6 

3  Herbert  , 

M 

6 

3  Wade  .... 

1) 

9 

3  Oakura  _ 

..G 

8 

3  Whangaroa 

3  Tairua  ... 

..D  10 

3  Ashley  ... 

..K 

7 

3  Waitahuna 

M 

4 

3  Grey  town  M  5 
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HAWAII 

ISLANDS. 

Hawaii . D  6 

Area,  4,210  sq.  m. 

Kahoolawe  C  5 
Area — 63  sq.  m. 

Kauai . A  1 

Area... 590  sq.  in. 

Lanai . C  5 

Area. ..150  sq.  m. 

Maui .  C5 

Area...  ,'60  sq.  m. 

Molokai  ....  B  4 
Area..  270  sq.  m. 

Ntthau . B  1 

Area _ 97  sq.m. 

Oahu . B3 

Area... 600  sq.  m. 

Total  Area 

6,740  aq,  a. 

Pop - 109,020 

CHIEF  CITY. 

Pop.— Thousands 
30  Honolulu. .B  4 


I 
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SATURN 


COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  THE  SUN  AS  SEE.N 
\  FROM  THE  PLANETS. 


COMPARATIVE  DISTANCES  OF  THE  PLANETS 
|  FROM  THE  SUN. 


-At  teen  from 

MERCURY 


Circumference  of  the  Sun, 
2,764,600  mi  let ;  the  Diameter, 
882,000  mi  let. 


Halley's  Come.t 


VENUS 


Brorsen'g  Comet 


Arrest's  Comet' 


Halley's  Comet  revolves  in  76  yea 
k  Encke’s,  in  3  years,  4  months ; 
\  Hula's,  in  6  years,  9  months 
\  and  Faye's,  in  7 hi  years. 


THE  EARTH 


UuNO 
f  \,ORA 

Ij" 

'pAltAS' 


The  Sun’s  diameter  is  equal  to  1 11J4 
times  the  diameter  of  the  Earth.  Jtsl 
circumference  embraces  a  volume  of 
matter  about  ], 3011,000  times  larger 
than  the  Earth  and  more  than  500 
times  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
Planets.  *"*  ~  * 


Juno,  and  Vesta,  first  observed  1 
near  the  commencement  of  (he  1 
present  century,  and  upwards  of  | 
a  hundred  others,  discovered  since 
1845, are  known  as  Minor  Planels\ 
o*  ^Asteroids.  Their  dimensions 
are  much  less  than  those  of  the 


JUNO 


-  The  Sun’s  mean  distance 

is  equal  to  12,000  times  the  diameter 
of  the  Earth  or  about  95,000,000  miles 


other  Elands,  the  largest  not  being\ 
230  miles  in  diameter,  while  man  A 
/  are  less  than  50  miles.  Their  Or- 1 
Corned  bits  are  much  more  elliptical  than  lj 
j  those  of  the  other  Planets  and  at  lj 
/  many  points  cross  each  other.  I 
/  They  occupy  a  belt  of  more  thanU 
j  200,000,000  miles  width,  between  the! 
J  Orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  their  Mv‘> 
/mean  distance  from  the  Sun  ranging /  / 
'  from  about  200  f  800  millions  of  fl  / 

miles-  //] 


PALLAS 


JUPITER 


SATURN 


The  Solar  Vl 
System  coneiste&/gs, 
of  the  Sun,  vcv. 
from  idhich  it  wV, 
takes  its  name  , 
the  Planets,  and 
Unknown  number 
Comets.  Of  the 
Planets,  such  as  move^S^ 
directly  round  the  Sun 

are  called  Primary;  othersjffi&.  * 

are  called  Secondary, bccause's/sks, 

they  move  round  the  Primary 

Planets.  The  Secondary  Planets^ 

are  called  Satellites.  TheEarth 

1  Satellite ,  or  Moon  ;  Jupiter,  4  ; 

um,  S;  Uranus,  probably  6  ;Heptune,at^^ 

least  1  ;  Saturn  is  surrounded  by  a  circular' 


NEPTUNE 


/3ieln,s  Comet 


COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF 
THE  PLANETS. 


MERCURY 


Orbital  velocity  of  the  planets  per  second  is,  Mercury, 30mtfes  :  Fenju,  23  ;  Earth.  19  ;  Mars  A  5 
Uygur 


Pallas  .  ,  .  .11 
Loetitia 

Ceres  v  .  .  ,  11 
Juno  .  .  ,  _1 <J 
Eunomia 
A  my  hit  rite 
Hebe 
Metis 
Ins 

t  esta  ......  13 

account  of  their  great  distance,  the  Orbits  of  Uranus 
and  Heptane  can  not  be  shown  on  this 


Small  Planet* 


THE  EARTH 


The  Planets  arc  retained  in  their  Orbits 
by  the  opposing  actions  of  the  centrifugal 
d  ,-entrij‘etal  forces.  Each  Planet  moves 


URANUS 


LENGTH  OF 
YEAR. 

88  days 
225  “ 

365*4  “ 
687  “ 

12  years  nearly 


LENGTH  OF 
DAY. 

241ioiirs  5H  min. 


BOURLY^;, 

AIOTTON. 

109,000  miles 
80,000  “ 
63,000  “ 
53,000 
25,000  “ 
21,000 
16.000  “ 
12,000  “ 


NEPTUNE 


Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Uranus 

Neptune 


THE  MOON. 


JUPITER 


The  Diameter  of  the  Moon  is  2,160  miles  ;  her  mean  distance  from  the 
|  Earth,  237,519  miles;  her  magnitude,  1  -49(/<  that  ofthtEarth  ;  and 
the  period  of  her  revolution  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  5  seconds . 
The  Moon  turns  roundher  axis  in  the  same  lime  that  she  revolves 
inker  orbit  round  the  Earth. 


NEPTUNE 


SATURN 


THEORY  OF  THE  TIDES. 

IEAP  TIDES  SPRINGTIDES 


LUNAR  ECLIPSE 


SOLAR  ECLIPSE 


UNE  SI 


The  Earth  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  19  miles  per  second,  and  revolves  in  its  orbit  in  365  days, 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  62  seconds. 


Diameter  of  the  Earth,  7,902  miles;  Circumference,  25,000  miles;  mean  distance  from  the  Sun,  95 


illions  of  miles. 


PERIHELION' 


•APHELION 


THE  EARTH  advances  thirty  degrees  every  month  in  each  of  these 
Signs,  which  causes  the  Sun  apparently  to  do  the  same  in  the 
opposite  Sign  ;  (hus,  when  the  Earth  is  in  Scorpio,  the  Sun 
appears  lobe  in  Taurus,  which  is  the  opposite  Sign,  and 
on  through  the  others. 


HAND,  MC  HALLY  k  CO.,  ENOS'S.  CMI0A00. 


THE  ZODIA  C  represents  that  path  in  (he  heavens  which  the  Sun 
seems  to  describe  by  the  Earth's  revolution  around  it.  It  is  di 
vided  into  twelve  equal  parts  or  Signs,  each  of  which 
fains  thirty  degrees.. 


-All  the  lionets  move  round  thef 
Sun  from  West  to  East.  The  k 
paths  in  which  the  Planets  f 
move  ropnd  th  •  Sun  are  i 
cabled .,  .  ’*■  These  / 
Orbits  u  .  exactly  eircu-f 
lar,  but  elliptical,  so  that  [ 
the  Planets  arc  nearer  I/ieH 
Sun  vhen  in  one  part  oj\ 
their  Orbits  than  in  anoiAer.B 
When  the  Earth  or  any  oMerW 
Planet  is  in  that  part  of  its  ] 
Orbit  nearest  the  Sun,  it  i 
said  to  be  in  itsPerihelion ; 
and  when  most  remote,  in  its  \ 
Aphelion. 


When  the  Sun  or  the  Moon's 
lower  limb  appears  just  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  Horizon,  the  entire 
body  of  either  is  actually  be¬ 
low  it ,  and  would  be  quite 
concealed  by  the  convexity  of 
the  Earth,  but  for  the  upward 
bending  of  the  rays  in  their  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  air. 


ROTUNDITY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND 
REFRACTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 
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National  Debts  of  Foreign  Countries,  compared  with  the  United  States,  1890. 

Total  of  Countries  Specified  in  this  Diagram.  Pop.:  554,397,031;  Debta:  $26,211,019,791;  Debt  per  Cap. :  $47.28.  Approximate  Total  Whole  World. — Pop.:  1,500  millions;  Debts:  30,000  Million  Dollars;  Debt  per  Cap.:  $20. 


Kots  |  The  Superficial  Areas, of  the  Circlas  Correspond,  Respectively,  with  the  Populations.  Total  Petits  and  Per  (JagL&tLDobts  of  the  Countries,  the  Scales  Selected  for  the  United  States  holding  good  throughout. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Brief  Historical,  Descriptive,  Statistical,  and  Political  Review, 

by  States  and  Territories. 


A  T ;  A  ~R  A  M  A  Historical. — First  settlement 

“  Cotton  state.”  made  1702.  Territory  organized 
1817;  admitted  into  the  Union  December  14,  1819,  being 
the  ninth  State  admitted;  seceded  in  1861;  readmitted  July, 
1868.  Area,  Etc. — Total  area,  62,250  square  miles;  water, 
710  square  miles;  land,  51,540.  Greatest  altitude,  2,407 
feet.  1,500  miles  navigable  rivers.  Climate. — Temperature 
at  Mobile:  Mean  winter,  50°, extreme,  11°;  summer,  82°, 
extreme,  101°.  Population. — Alabama  ranked  twelfth  in 
1850,  sixteenth  in  1870,  seventeenth  in  1890.  Total  population  1890,  1,513,017.  Clas¬ 
sification:  Male,  747,450;  female,  755,561;  native,  1,498,240;  foreign,  14,777;  white, 
833,718;  colored,  679,299.  Principal  Cities. — Mobile,  the  metropolis,  founded  by 
French,  1711;  population,  31,076;  Birmingham,  second  in  importance,  population, 
1890,  26,178;  increase  during  decade,  23,092.  Montgomery,  capital,  population, 
21,883.  Agriculture. — Principal  staple,  cotton;  State  ranks  fourth  in  production. 
Crop  of  1891,  1,060,000  bales;  corn  ranks  second,  32,245,000  bushels  grown  in  1891; 
wheat,  2,251,000  bushels;  oats,  5,180,600  bushels.  Value  of  all  farm  products,  1890, 
192,876,500.  Minerals. — State  ranked  seventh  as  a  producer  of  iron  ore  in  1880,  and 
second  in  1890.  Output,  1,570,319  tons;  value,  $1,511,611.  Coal  output,  1880, 
323,972  tons;  1889,  3,572,983  tons.  Manufactures. — State  occupied  tenth  place  as 
producer  of  pig  iron  in  1880,  third  in  1890.  Production,  1890,  890,432  tons.  Value 
of  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  manufactured  in  1890,  $10,321,000.  Railways. — Miles  in 
operation,  1891,  3,601.  Education. — Number  pupils  in  public  schools,  302,949;  in 
private  schools,  24,103;  school  age,  7-21.  State  has  5  colleges.  Political. — Number 
of  Senators,  33;  Representatives,  10C;  term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2 
years;  sessions,  biennial,  in  even-numbered  years.  Number  electoral  votes,  11; 
number  voters,  824,822 

AT;  A  SIT  A  Historical. — Country  first  visited  by  Russians,  under  Vitus 

Bering,  1741 ;  charter  to  Russian-American  Fur  Company,  1799, 
expired  1864.  First  permanent  settlement,  1801;  purchased  by  United  States,  May, 
1867,  for  $7,200,000;  1884,  District  Government  provided.  Laws  of  Oregon  in  force. 
Area,  Etc. — 577,390  square  miles.  Coast  line,  including  islands,  26,364  miles. 
Mount  St.  Elias,  over  17,000  feet,  highest  point  in  North  America;  Yukon,  largest 
American  river  flowing  into  Pacific.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Sitka:  Mean 
summer,  52.5°,  extreme,  72°;  mean  winter,  31.1°,  extreme,  3°.  Population. — The 
total  population  1890:  31,795.  Classification:  Male,  19,130;  female,  12, C65;  white, 
4,303;  mixed  (Russian  and  native),  1,819;  Indian,  23,274;  Chinese,  2,287;  unknown, 
112.  Principal  Towns. — Juneau,  chief  settlement  and  mining  center,  population, 
1,233.  Sitka,  on  Baranof  Island,  the  capital,  1,190.  Agriculture. — Potatoes  and  the 
principal  northern  vegetables  are  grown.  Grain  does  not  ripen  in  any  portion  of  Alaska. 
F ur  Industries. — The  fur  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  varied  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Seal  furs  are  the  most  important .  Total  value  of  seal-skins  taken  in  Alaska,  1867  to 
1890,  nearly  $33,000,000;  of  other  furs,  $16,000,000 — sea  otter  most  important.  Fish¬ 
eries. — Salmon  industry  second  only  in  importance  to  the  fur  trade.  Largest  can¬ 
nery  in  the  world  at  Karluk,  on  Kadiak  Island,  produced  4,000  cases  in  1884;  200,000 
1890.  Value  of  total  product  of  all  salmon  canneries,  1884  to  1890,  $7,000,000. 
Large  codfish  banks.  Whale  fisheries  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  1890,  yielded  226,402 
pounds  of  whalebone,  value,  $2.50  to  $3  50  per  pound;  ivory,  3,980  pounds;  oil, 
14,567  barrels.  Mineral  Resources. — Gold  acd  silver  rank  next  to  furs  and  fish  in 
value.  Value  of  gold  exported  since  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  $4,000,000.  Coal  is 
fouud  in  many  localities.  Forests,  Etc. — In  the  classification  of  Alaska’s  resources, 
timber  ranks  fourth. 

ARIZONA.  Historical.  — Country  first  visited  by  Spanish  explorers, 

1526.  Set  oil  from  New  Mexico  and  made  a  Territory, 
1863.  Area,  Etc. — 113,020  square  miles — 112,920  land  and  100  water.  In  the  north¬ 
west  is  the  celebrated  “  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,”  formed  by  the  passage  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Climate.— Prescott,  winter,  32°,  extreme,  — 18°;  summer,  73°,  ex¬ 
treme,  103°.  Population.— Arizona  ranked  forty-sixth  in  population  in  1870,  forty- 
fourth  in  1880,  and  forty-eighth  iu  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  59,620.  Classi¬ 
fication:  Male,  36,571;  female,  23,049;  native,  40,825;  foreign,  18,795;  white,  55,580; 
colored,  4,040.  Principal  Cities. — Tucson,  the  largest  towm,  population,  5,150; 
Phoenix,  the  capital,  3,152.  Agriculture,  Etc. — Central  and  Southeastern  Arizona 
have  many  fertile  and  productive  valleys.  Latest  reports:  Wheat,  395,000  bushels; 
barley,  252,992  bushels;  Indian  corn,  82,535  bushels.  Fruit  culture  an  important  and 
growing  industry.  Production,  1889,  80,000,000  pounds. .  Value  of  farm  animals: 
Horses,  $2,066,320;  mules,  $74,816;  milch  cows,  $444,925;  cattle,  $11,418,810;  sheep, 
$1,400,340;  swine,  $108,756.  Minerals. — Rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Gold,  1890, 

$1,000,000;  silver,  $1,292,929.  Third  as  a  producer  of  copper.  Railways. — Miles 
in  operation,  1891, 1,095.  Education. — School  age,  6-18.  Number  pupils  enrolled 


in  public  schools,  7,828;  in  private  schools,  880.  Political. — Territorial  elections 
biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  12;  Representatives,  24;  term,  2  years;  sessions 
biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years;  number  voters,  23,696. 

ARKANSAS.  Historical.-Country 

"Bear  state.”  formed  part  of  the  Territory 

of  Louisiana.  Oldest  settlement  founded  by  French  1685. 
Arkansas  Territory  established  March  2,  1819;  admitted 
into  the  Union  June  15,  1836,  the  twelfth  State  to  enter. 
Seceded  March  4,  1861;  readmitted,  1868.  Area,  Etc. — 
53,850  square  miles;  land,  53,045;  water,  805.  State  has 
3,441  miles  of  navigable  water-ways.  Climate.-  -Temper¬ 
ature  at  Little  Rock,  winter,  40°,  extreme,  —5°;  summer, 
81°,  extreme,  102°.  Population. — Arkansas  ranked  twenty-sixth  in  1850  and  1870, 
and  twenty -fourth  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  1,128,179.  Classification: 
Male,  585,755;  female,  542,424;  native,  1,113,915;  foreign,  14,264;  white,  815,752; 
colored,  309,427.  Principal  Cities. — Little  Rock,  the  capital  and  metropolis,  pop¬ 

ulation,  25,874;  Fort  Smith,  second  in  commercial  importance,  11,311;  Hot  Springs, 
famous  for  its  medicinal  springs.  Agriculture,  Etc. — Chief  interests  of  tire  State 
are  agricultural.  Productions  and  value  for  1891:  Corn,  42,455,000  bushels,  $19,- 
529,111;  wheat,  2,236,000,  $2,012,602;  oats,  4,945,000,  $2,076,976;  cotton,  830,000 
bales,  $30,755,000.  State  ranks  fifth  among  cotton  producing  States.  Number  and 
value  of  farm  animals  1891,  3,317,473,  $35,045,830.  Mineral  Resources. — Coal, 
lead,  and  zinc  are  worked.  Coal  output,  399,888  tons  in  1890.  Manufactures. — 
Among  Southern  States,  Arkansas  leads  in  lumber  industries.  Value  1890,  $17,768,- 
000.  Cotton-seed  oil,  annual  product,  3,200,000  gallons  of  oil,  30,000  tons  of  oil  cake 
and  meal.  Railways. — Number  of  miles  in  operation,  1891,  2,288.  Education.— 
School  age,  6-21.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  223,071;  in  private 
schools,  12,188;  number  colleges,  5.  Political. — State  elections  biennial;  number 
of  Senators,  32;  Representatives,  90;  term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2 
years;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years.  Number  electoral  votes,  8;  number 
voters,  257,868. 

CALIFORNIA.  Historical— First  per 

"  Golden  state.”  manent  settlement  1769. 

Spanish  rule  unlil  1822;  ruled  by  Mexico  until  1846.  State 
admitted  into  the  Union  September  9,  1850,  eighteenth  to 
enter.  Area,  Etc. — The  second  State  in  size;  158,360 
square  miles;  laud,  155,980;  water,  2,380.  Greatest  eleva¬ 
tion,  Mount  Whitney,  14,800  feet.  Climate. — Tempera¬ 
ture  at  Sacramento,  winter,  46°,  extreme,  19° ;  summer,  72°, 
extreme,  108°.  Population. — California  ranked  twenty- 
ninth  in  population  in  1850,  twenty-fourth  in  1870,  and 
twenty-second  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  1,208,130.  Classification:  Male, 
700,059;  female,  508,071 ;  native,  841,821;  foreign,  366,309;  white,  1,111,672; 
colored,  96,458.  Principal  Cities. — San  Francisco,  the  metropolis,  one  of  the 
leading  ports  in  the  United  States,  population,  298,997;  Los  Angeles,  50,395;  Sac¬ 
ramento,  the  capital,  26,386.  Agriculture. — All  products  of  temperate  and  semi¬ 

tropic  climates  produced  in  abundance.  Production  of  cereals  one  of  the  chief 
industries.  Total  value  of  farm  animals,  1891,  $61,024,683  (horses,  $26,010,045). 
Wool  clip,  1890,  $6,500,000.  Honey  an  important  product.  Horticulture. — State 

has  12,662,640  fruit  trees;  78,616  acres  under  semi-tropic  fruits  and  nuts;  38,367 
acres  oranges.  Values,  1889:  Oranges,  $2,271,616;  lemons,  $537,852;  almonds, 
$1,525,109;  Madeira  nuts,  $1,242,216.  Viticulture. — Leading  all  other  States;  155,- 
272  acres  under  bearing  vines  and  45,272  acres  under  new  vineyards.  Estimated 
product,  1890,  10,500,000  gal'ons.  Minerals. — One  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  in 
the  world.  Gold  most  important,  first  discovered  1848;  value  up  to  close  of  1890, 
$756,342,126.  First  among  gold-producing  States;  value,  1889,  $12,586,720;  silver, 
$1,373,807.  Stale  produces  more  than  one-fourth  the  world’s  supply  of  quicksilver. 
Copper,  asphaltum,  and  antimony  are  produced.  Lumber. — Lumber  industry  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth;  most  valuable  timber  region,  redwood  belt  of 
Coast  range.  Fisheries. — Leads  in  Pacific  Coast  fisheries;  value  of  all  products, 
$4,463,369.  Manufactures. — Manufactures  chiefly  center  at  San  Francisco.  City 
reports  3,965  establishments;  products,  $131,263,713.  Civil  War. — Furnished 
15,725  men;  deaths,  573;  pensioners,  8,C04.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation,  1891, 
4,484.  Education. — Pupils  in  public  schools,  221,756;  in  private  schools,  24,843. 
State  has  13  colleges.  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton.  Political. — Number 
of  Senators,  40;  Representatives,  80;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years;  term 
of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  9;  num¬ 
ber  voters,  462,289. 
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COLORADO.  Historical.  Territory  ac- 

•  •  Centennial  state.”  quired  under  Louisiana  pur¬ 
chase  of  1803,  and  Mexican  cession  of  1848.  Colorado 
I  Territory  organized  1861;  State  admitted  into  tlie  Union 
1876;  tlie  twenty-fifth  Slate  admitted.  Area,  Etc.— 103,- 
925  square  miles— 103, 615  land,  280  water.  Altitude  ranges 
from  3,000  to  over  14,409  feet.  Climate.— Temperature  at 
Denver:  Mean  winter,  27°,  extreme,  —29°;  summer,  72°, 
extreme,  105°.  Population.— Colorado  ranked  forty-first 
in  1870,  and  thirty-first  in  1890.  Total  population  1890,  412,198.  Classification: 
Male,  245,247;  female,  160,951;  native,  328,208;  foreign,  83,990;  white,  494,468; 
colored  7,730.  Principal  Cities.— Denver,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  population, 
100,713.  Fueblo,  24,558;  Colorado  Springs,  one  of  the  most  popular  health  resorts 
in  the  country,  11,140.  Agriculture.— Latest  reports  give  crops:  Corn,  1,511,907 
bushels;  wheat,  2.S45.439  bushels;  oats,  2,514,4S0.  Number  and  value  of  farm 
animals’,  2,998,919,  $31,831,331.  Minerals.— One  of  the  richest  States  in  minerals, 
ranks  se’cond  in  gold  and  first  in  silver.  Value  of  gold  production,  1890,  $4,150,000; 
silver  $24  307  070.  Valuable  beds  of  anthracite  exist.  Total  output  of  coal 
mines’,  1889,  2,597,661  tons;  total  value,  $3,993,768;  iron,  109,136  tons,  value,  $487,- 
433;  copper,  1,170,053  pounds;  lead,  70,788  tons,  value,  $2,101,014.  Value  of  stone 
output.  1880.  $50,400;  1890,  $1,676,862.  Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891,  4,344. 
Education.— School  age,  6-21.  Pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  65,490;  in  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  7,072.  Number  colleges,  4.  Political.— Number  of  Senators,  26;  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  49;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years;  term  of  Senators,  4  years; 
Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  4;  number  voters,  164,920. 

CONNECTICUT.  i“«°'“-->“ 

“Nut meg  Slate.”  settlements,  1632-1636. 

Charter  granted  1662.  Became  a  State  .January  9, 1788;  the 
i  fifth  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  Area.— 4,990  square 
miles;  land,  4,845;  water,  145.  Climate.— Temperature  at 
New  Haven:  Mean  winter,  28°.  lowest,  — 14° :  summer, 72°, 
highest,  100°.  Population.— Connecticut  ranked  twenty- 
first  in  1850,  twenty- fifth  in  1870,  and  twenty-ninth  in  1890. 
„  _  ,  ,  Total  population,  1890,  746,258.  Classification:  Male,  369,- 

538;  female,  376,720;  native,  562,657;  foreign,  183,601;  white,  733,438,  colored,  12,820. 
Principal  Cities— New  Haven,  the  metropolis,  population,  81,298.  Hartford,  Ihe 
capital  53  230.  Bridgeport,  48,866.  Agricultural.-Principal  staples:  Fruit,  hay, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  and  dairy  products.  Tobacco,  pounds  grown,  8,874,924  value, 
$1,132,111;  hay  crop,  574,419  tons,  value,  $8,443,959.  Number  farm  animals.  334, 2  -7, 
value  $12  351  606.  Minerals,  Etc. — State  ranks  fourth  among  granite  producing 
States  •  noted  for  excellence  and  beauty  of  its  brown  sandstone.  Excellent  iron,  copper, 
lead,  nickel,  and  cobalt  exist.  Manufactures.-Ranks  among  the  first  States,  leads 
in  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition;  fourth  in  silk  manufactures.  Exten¬ 
sive  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures.  Railways.-Miles  in  operation,  1891,  1,006. 
Education—  School  age,  4-16;  number  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  126.50o; 
in  private  schools,  21,814.  Number  colleges,  3;  seminaries,  4;  academies,  31.  1  ale 

College  at  New  Haven,  founded  1701.  Civil  War.— Sent,  55,864  men;  deaths, 
5  354  pensioners  8,713.  Political.-Number  of  Senators,  24;  Representatives,  252; 

I  term,’ 2  years;  sessions,  biennial  in  odd  numbered  y  ars.  Number  of  electoral  votes, 
C;  number  voters,  224,092. 

DEL  A  W  ARE .  Historical.  -  First  per- 

<<  Blue  Hen  stale.*’  manent  rcttlcmcnt  made  by 
Swedes,  1638.  State  constitution  formed  1776,  amended 
1  1831,  and  still  in  force.  Delaware  adopted  and  ratified 
United  States  Constitution  December  7,  1787;  first  to  enter 
I  the  Union.  Area,  Etc.— Except  Rhode  Island,  the  small¬ 
est  State  in  the  Union,  2.050  square  miles.  Climate.  - 
Temperature  at  Delaware  Breakwater:  Mean  winter,  33°, 
lowest,  1°;  summer,  73°,  highest,  93°.  Population. 


Delaware  ranked  thirtieth  in’ 1850,  thirty-fifth  in  1870  and  forty-second 
1890  Total  population,  1890,  168,493.  Classification:  Male,  8o,573;  female, 
82,920;  native,  155,332;  foreign,  13,161;  white,  140, 0G6;  colored  28,427  Pnnc‘- 
Dal  Cities.— Wilmington,  the  metropolis,  population,  61,431;  Dover,  the  capital, 
3  061  Agricultural,  Etc.  —  Production  of  peaches,  small  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  Northern  markets  the  leading  industry.  State  produces  good  crops  of 
cereals  1891  Delaware  ranked  second  in  average  yield  per  acre.  Farm  animals, 
265  372  value  $1,537,182.  Manufactures.— Interests  are  large  in  proportion  to 
size  of’  State  ’  Wilmington  products  alone  average  $20,000,000  annuady.  Rail¬ 
ways  -Miles  in  operation,  1891,  320.  Education.-Seliool  age,  6-21.  Number 
nuoils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  31,434;  number  in  private  schools,  2,838;  3  acade¬ 
mics  Civil  War -Furnished  12,284  men;  deaths,  882;  pensioners,  1,704.  Polit¬ 
ical-Number  of  Senators,  9;  Representatives,  21;  sessions  biennial  in  odd  num- 
ber.’d  years;  term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of 
electoral  votes,  3;  number  of  voters,  47,559. 

DTRTRIOT  OF  COLUMBIA.  Historical. -Seat  of 

National  Government;  formed  1789.  Washington,  the  capital  of  United  States,  laid 
out  1791.  Congress  first  met  in  city  November  17,  1800.  Area,  70  square  miles. 
Climate -Temperature  at  Washington:  Mean  winter,  33°,  lowest,  14  ;  summer, 
77°  highest  104°  Population.-District  of  Columbia  ranked  thirty-third  in  1850, 
Si^y  fourth  in  1870,  and  thirty-ninth  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890  230,392. 
Classification:  Male,  109,584;  female,  120,808;  native.  211,622;  foreign  18,772;  white, 
154,695;  colored,  75,697.  Education.— Number  pupils  enrolled,  36,906.  School  age, 


6-17.  In  private  schools,  7,911.  Georgetown  University,  627  students,  Columbian 
University,  800.  Civil  War.— Total  number  men  furnished,  16,534;  aggregate 
number  deaths,  290.  District  has  6, 132  pensioners. 

Q  Ly,XD  A  H  istorical.— Mainland  discovered 

■Teninsuia state.”  ‘by  Ponce  de  Leon  on  Easter  Sun¬ 
day,  1512.  Settled  by  Spaniards  1565.  Ceded  to  Great 
I  Britain  1763;  retroceded  to  Spain  1788;  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1821.  Territory  organized  1822;  admitted  March 
3,  1845;  seceded  1861,  re-admitted  1868.  Area,  Etc.— 
58,080  square  miles;  land  area,  54,210  square  miles;  water, 
4,440.  Greatest  elevation,  250  feet.  Climate.— Temper- 
alure  at  Jacksonville:  Mean  winter,  55°,  extreme,  15°; 
summer,  82°,  extreme,  104°.  Population. — Florida  ranked  thirty-first  in  1850,  thirty- 
third  in  1870, and  thirty-second  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  391,422.  Classifi¬ 
cation:  Male,  201,947;  female,  189,475;  native,  368,490;  foreign,  22,932;  white, 

224,949;  colored,  166,473.  Principal  Cities.— Key  West,  thelargest  city ;  population, 
18,080.’  Jacksonville,  17,201.  Pensacola,  a  port  of  entry,  11,750.  Tallahassee,  the 
capital,  2,934.  Agriculture.— Principal  crops,  1891:  Com,  5,460,000  bushels;  cot¬ 
ton,  80,000  bales.  Of  the  famous  Sea  Island  cotton  Florida  produces  more  than 
56  per  cent  of  total  yield.  Total  number  farm  animals,  1891,  1,157,419,  value, 
$10,117,567.  Horticulture.— State  has  38,935  acres  under  bearing  orange  trees;  total 
yield,  1890,  3,146,740  boxes;  value,  $4,298,014.  Phosphates— Most  important  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  discovered  1888.  Chief  source  of  the  world  s 
supply.  Value  of  shipments  1890,  $338,190.  1891,  output  estimated  at  250,000  tons. 
Manufactures— Pine  lumber,  naval  stores,  cigars,  and  cotton-seed  oil.  Value  of 
cigars  manufactured  at  Key  West,  $5,000,000.  Railways.  Miles  in  operation,  1891, 
2,573.  Education.— State  has  91,118  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  5,815 
in  private  schools.  School  age,  4-21.  Political. — Number  of  Senators,  32;  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  76;  sessions,  biennial  in  odd-numbered  years;  term  of  Senators,  4  years; 
Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  4.  Number  of  voters,  96,213. 

('X.TpO’RfrlA  Historical.  —  First  important 
“Cracker  state.”  ’  settlement  by  English,  1733;  Royal 
Colony,  1752;  last  of  Thirteen  Original  Stales  settled,  fourth 
to  ratify  the  Constitution;  admitted  into  the  Union  January 
|  2,  1788.  Adopted  a  State  constitution  1777;  present  one 
1877.  State  seceded  January,  1861;  re-admitted  December, 
1870.  Area,  Etc.— Total  area,  59,475  square  miles;  land, 
58,980;  water,  495.  Celebrated  for  fine  scenery  and  beauty 
of’  many  waterfalls.  Climate.— Temperature  at  Atlanta: 
Mean  winter,  43°,  extreme,— 2°;  summer,  78°,  extreme,  100°.  Population.— Georgia 
ranked  ninth  in  1850,  and  twelfth  in  1870  andl->90.  Total  population,  1890,1,837,353. 
Classification:  Male,  919,925;  female,  917,428;  native,  1,825,216;  foreign,  12,137; 
white,  978,357;  colored,  858,996.  Principal  Cities.— Atlanta,  thecapital,  population, 
65,533;  Savannah,  thelargest  seaport,  43,189;  Augusta,  center  of  cotton  manufact¬ 
ures  33  300-  Macon,  22,746.  Agriculture. — Corn  and  cotton  are  the  staple  crops. 
Latest  reports:  Corn,  37,829,000  bushels;  cotton,  1,210,000  bales;  oats,  7,238,000 
bushels  Sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  are  grown.  Viticulture  a  growing  in¬ 
dustry  Value  of  all  farm  products,  1890,  $95.9S0, 600.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1891 : 
Horses,  $8,450,807;  mules,  $14,916,959;  milch  cows,  $6,382,494;  oxen  and  other 
cattle,  $5,613,450;  swine,  $5,692,832.  Forestry.— Estimated  area  of  17,200,000  acres 
under  forest.  Georgia  pine  leads  all  other  varieties  of  that  species  in  value  and 
importance.  Estimated  amount  of  pine  still  standing,  18,130,000,000  feet.  Value 
of  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  in  1890,  $8,253,000.  Mineral  Wealth.-Abundaut 
resources,  largely  undeveloped.  Iron  ores  exist  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  Build¬ 
ing-stone, ’  marble,  and  slate  abundant.  Manufactures.— Georgia  leads  Ihe  Southern 
States  in  cotton  manufactures;  amount  of  cotton  manufactured  into  goods,  68,994,616 
pounds.  Annual  value  of  all  manufactures  over  $70,000,000.  Railways.-Miles  in 
operation,  1891,  4,826.  Education.— Number  pupils  in  public  schools  1889,  342,562. 
School  age,  6-18;  in  private  schools,  49,131.  Political.— State  elections  biennial: 
number  of  Senators,  44;  Representatives,  175;  term,  2  years;  sessious  biennial,  in 
even-numbered  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  13;  number  voters,  398,122. 


'"thT^  IDAHO.  Historical.— Formed  part  of  Louisiana 

purchase.  First  permanent  settlement,  1860.  Idaho  Terri¬ 
tory  organized  in  1863.  Stale  constitution  adopted,  1889. 

|  Admitted  into  the  Union  July  3,  1890.  Area,  Etc.  Total 
number  square  miles,  84,800 — land,  84,290;  water,  510. 
Elevation  ranges  from  680  feet  to  10,000 — mean,  about  4,  <00 
feet.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Boise:  Mean  winter,  28°, 
extreme — 28°;  summer,  73°,  extreme,  107°.  Population. 
Idaho  ranked  forty-fourth  in  population  in  1870,  and  forty- 
fifth  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  84,385.  Classification:  Male,  51,290;  female, 
33  095-  native,  66,929;  foreign,  17,456;  white,  82,018;  colored,  2,367.  Principal 
Cities. — Boise,  the  capital,  population,  2,811.  Montpelier,  1,174.  Population  of 
Weiser  901.  Lewiston  only  port  in  the  State,  849.  Agriculture.  Giving  great 
attention  to  systematic  irrigation;  agriculture  rapidly  advancing  in  importance. 
Horticulture  — Fruits  can  not  be  excelled  in  quality  and  flavor.  Number  fruit  trees 
growino-  in  State,  178,914.  Live  Stock.-Great  advantages  for  stock  growers. 
Latest  reports  give  185,497  horses,  value,  $6,492,395;  sheep,  527,077,  value,  $1,264,985; 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  515,338,  value,  $7,858,905.  Minerals.-Mining  chief  industry; 
ranks  fifth  as  a  producer  of  silver  and  sixth  as  a  producer  of  gold.  Value  of  gold 
mined,  1890,  $1,850,000;  of  silver,  $4,783,838.  Total  value  since  1800,  $34,220,049. 
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State  rants  second  in  production  of  lead;  copper,  iron,  and  coal  exist.  Railways.— 
Miles  ia  operation,  1891,  966.  Education. — School  age,  5-21 ;  number  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  14,311;  in  private  schools,  1,104.  Political. — State  elections, 
biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  12;  Representatives,  24;  term,  2  years;  sessions, 
biennial  in  odd-numbered  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  3;  number  voters,  31,490. 


TLLTT1^ OIS  Historical. — The  eighth  State  ad¬ 

orable  or  Sucker  State."  mitted  into  the  Union.  First  per¬ 
manent  settlement  about  1082;  Illinois  Territory  organized 
1809;  admitted  as  a  State  1818;  present  constitution  ratified 
1870.  Area. — 56,650  square  miles;  land,  50,000;  water,  650. 
Highest  land,  1,150  feet.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Chi¬ 
cago:  Mean  winter,  24°,  extreme,  — 23° ;  rummer,  72°,  ex¬ 
treme,  100°.  Population.— Illinois  ranked  eleventh  in  1850, 
fourth  in  1870,  and  third  in  1890.  Population  1890,  3,826,- 
351.  Classification:  Male,  1,972,308,  female,  1,854,043;  native,  2,984,004;  foreign, 
842,347;  white,  3,768,472;  colored,  57,879.  Principal  Cities. — Chicago,  “Garden 
City  of  the  West,”  population,  1892,  1,438,010;  Peoria,  41,024;  Quincy,  31,494; 
Springfield,  capital,  24,963.  Agriculture.— A  leading  agricultural  State;  ranks  first 
in  oats,  18D0,  70,821,000  bushel?;  second  in  corn,  187,440,000  bushels;  wheat,  18,161,- 
000  bushels.  Horticulture,  Etc.— Ranks  second  iu  number  and  thiid  in  capital 
invested  in  nurseries.  Number,  1890,  434.  One-fourth  total  acreage  under  apples; 
plums  rjnk second;  21  seed  farms.  Number  florist  establishments,  330.  Live  Stock. — 
Leads  invalueof  horses,  1S90,  value,  $S3,301,912;  second  in  swine,  $30,517,479;  third 
in  cattle,  $32,076,531;  fourth  as  a  dairy  State,  $24,259,339.  Coal. — Second  only  to 
Pennsylvania  in  producing  bituminous  coal;  1890,  value,  $11,755,000.  Of  the  North 
Central  States,  Illinois  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  limestone.  Manufactures.— 
In  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits,  Illinois  leads;  latest  reports  give  product  as 
33,000,000  gallons;  fourth  in  fermented  liquors;  breweries  produced  2,280,000  gal¬ 
lons.  In  the  packing  of  meat  Illinois  ranks  ahead  of  all  other  States.  It  is  second 
in  the  production  of  steel, producing  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  States,  or 
868,000  tons;  fourth  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  producing  674,000  tons.  Wool 
industry,  1890,  value  of  products,  $3,289,541.  Railways. — Illinois  ranks  first  in 
railway  mileage;  has  6  per  cent  of  total  mileage  of  United  States.  Miles  in  operation, 
1891,  10,189.  Education. — School  age,  6-21;  778,319  pupils  enrolled  in  public 
schools;  105,000  in  private  schools.  Illinois  State  Normal  University  at  Normal, 
over  1,100  students;  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  at  Carbondale,  1,400 
students;  Cook  County  Normal  School  at  Chicago;  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana, 
over  500  students;  University  of  Chicago.  Civil  War. — Furnished  259,092  men; 
deaths,  34,834;  ^pensioners,  49,711.  Political. — Number  of  Senators,  51 ;  Representa¬ 
tives,  153;  sessions,  biennial  in  odd-numbered  years;  term  i  f  Senators,  4  years;  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  24.  Number  voters,  1,072,663. 


INDIA  1ST  A.  Historical.  — Originally  a  part  of 

“  Hoosler  state  ”  New  France.  First  permanent 
settlement  by  French  17.27.  Came  under  English  rule  1763; 
1779  became  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Indiana 
Territory  organized  18C0;  admiited  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  December  11,  1816;  the  sixth  State  admitted.  State 
conslitution  adopted  1851.  Area,  Etc. — 36,350  square 
miles;  land,  35,910;  water,  440.  Greatest  altitude,  1,140  feet. 
Climate.— Temperature  at  Indianapolis:  Mean  winter,  28°, 
extreme,  —25°;  summer,  76°,  extreme,  101°.  Population.— Iudiana  ranked  seventh  in 
1850,  sixth  in  1870,  and  eighth  in  1890.  Total  population  1890,  2,192,404.  Classifica¬ 
tion:  Male,  1,118,347;  female,  1,074,057;  native,  2,046,199;  foreign,  146,205;  white, 
2,146,736;  colored,  45,668.  Principal  Cities. — Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  chief 
city,  population,  105,436;  Evansville,  50,756;  Fort  Wayne,  35,393;  Terre  Haute,  30,217. 
Agriculture. — Chief  industry;  ranks  fourth  in  production  of  corn,  wheat,  and  swine. 
Yield  of  principa'  crops  1891:  Corn,  123,622,000  bushels;  wheat,  52,807,000  bushels; 
oats,  21,034,000  bushels;  hay,  1,812,590  tons,  value,  $18,995,000;  tobacco,  7,710,297 
pounds.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1891:  Horses,  $53,388,703;  mules,  $4,342,014; 
milch  cows,  $15,276,366;  cattle,  $20,925,520;  sheep,  $4,298,762;  swine,  $12,787,060. 
Horticulture,  Etc.— Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  small  fruits  are  cultivated 
extensively;  223  nurseries,  capital  invested,  $1,056,611;  107  establishments  engaged 
in  floriculture.  Mineral  Resources.— Principal  minerals:  Coal,  iron,  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  limestone,  sandstone,  clays,  sand.  Coal  measures  are  bituminous. 
Value  of  product,  1889,  $1,454,327.  Among  the  North  Central  States,  second 
as  a  producer  of  limestone;  third  in  country  in  total  value.  Produced  63,496  barrels 
of  petroleum  in  1889.  About  sixty  towns  with  paying  gas  wells;  capital  invested 
in  gas  industry,  1889,  $8,205,813.  Manufactures.— Excellent  facilities  for  manu¬ 
factures.  Chief  industries  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  carriages  and 
wagons,  furniture,  railway  cars,  lumber,  flour,  pork-packing,  and  woolen  goods. 
Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891,  6,135.  Education. — School  age,  6-21. 

Number  pupils  in  public  schools,  IS'90,  507,264;  in  private  schools,  43,505.  Indiana 
State  University,  Bloomington.  Civil  War.— Furnished  196,363  men;  deaths, 
26,672;  55,704  pensioners.  Political.— State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Sena¬ 
tors,  50;  Representatives,  100;  sessions,  biennial  in  odd-numbered  years;  term  of 
Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  15;  number 
voters,  595,066. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY.  Historical.— Portion  of  Louis¬ 
iana  purchase.  Lands  set  aside  for  use  of  Indians  1834;  has  no  Territorial  organiza¬ 
tion.  Area,  Etc.— Total  number  of  square  miles,  31,400—31,000  land,  400  water. 


Greatest  altitude,  2,500  feet.  Coal  fields  in  the  Territory  important;  area,  20,000 
square  miles;  output  1S90,  869,229  tons,  value,  $1,579,188.  Mineral  region  well 
supplied  with  railroads;  total  number  of  miles  In  Territory,  886.  Climate.— 
Temperature  at  Fort  Gibson:  Winter,  35°  to  48°;  summer,  77°  to  82°;  rainfall, 
36  inches.  Population. — Total  population  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  1890,  66,289; 
Indians,  52,065;  colored  Indian  citizens  and  claimants,  14,224;  2,000  to  3,000  colored 
persons  within  the  limits  of  the  Five  Nations  are  not  members  of  the  tribes;  8,708 
Indians  on  outside  agencies  and  reservations.  Principal  Towns. — Capital  of  Creek 
Nation,  Okmulgee;  chief  town,  Muscogee,  principal  commercial  town  in  Territory; 
Tahlequah,  Atoka.  Agriculture. — Large  portions  fertile,  well  watered  and  timbered. 
Apples,  peaches,  and  small  fruits  are  successfully  cultivated.  Estimated  area  under 
cultivation,  320,000  acres. 

J (  J  \\W  Historical. — Formed  part  of  Louisiana 

•■Hawkeye  state.”  purchase.  Permanent  settlements  made 
1833.  Iowa  Territory  organized  1838.  State  constitution 
adopted  1846.  State  admiited  December  28,  1846,  the  six¬ 
teenth.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Des  Moines:  Mean 

winter,  17°,  extreme,  — 30°;  summer,  75°,  extreme,  104°. 
Area,  Etc. — 56,025  square  miles;  55,475  laud,  550  water. 
Mean  elevation,  925  fi  et.  Population. — Iowa  ranked 

twenty-seventh  in  1850,  eleventh  ia  1870,  and  tenth  in  1890. 
Total  population  1890,  1,911,896.  Classification:  Male,  994,453;  female,  917,443; 
native,  1,587,827;  foreign,  324,069;  white,  1,901,086;  colored,  10,810.  Principal 
Cities. — Des  Moines,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  population,  50,093;  Sioux  City, 
37,808;  Dubuque,  30,311;  Davenport,  26,872.  Agriculture.— One  of  the  greatest 

of  the  agricultural  States.  Area  of  cultivated  land,  1890,  17,563,200  acres.  Leads 
in  production  of  corn;  yield,  1891,  350,878,000  bushels;  wheat,  27,586,000  bushels; 
oats,  102,577,000  bushels.  Potatoes,  flax,  tobacco,  aDd  castor-oil  plant  largely  grown. 
Second  among  flax-producing  States.  Value  of  products,  1889,  $2,323,974;  tobacco 
crop,  74,396  pounds.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1891:  Horses,  $86,921,929;  mules, 
$2,995,598;  milch  cows,  $24,479,534;  cattle,  $50,792,352;  sheep,  $1,933,084;  swine, 
$41,645,703.  In  the  number  and  value  of  swine  Iowa  exceeds  all  other  States.  Av¬ 
erage  wool  clip,  1,750,000  pounds.  Value  of  butter  product,  1891,  $33,738,148.  Hor¬ 
ticulture. — Fruit  culture  attracting  great  attention.  Value  of  orchard  and  vineyard 
product,  1891,  $3,000,000;  183  nurseries;  18  seed  farms,  value,  $633,923.  Number 
establishments  engaged  iu  floriculture,  69.  Minerals. — Coal  occupies  chief  place 
in  mineral  resources.  Iowa  ranks  fifth  in  production;  output,  1889,  4,095,358  tons, 
value,  $5,426,509.  Lead  in  northeastern  part  of  State.  Manufactures. — Rapidly 
increasing  in  importance.  Chief  articles  manuractured:  Flour,  packed  meats,  fur¬ 
niture,  carriages,  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  woolens,  and  foundry  and  ma¬ 
chine-shop  products.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation,  1891,  8,444.  Education. — 
493,260  pupils  in  common  schools.  School  age,  5-21.  In  private  schools,  30,038. 
i  State  University,  Iowa  City.  State  has  20  co.leges.  Civil  War. — Iowa  furnished 
76,242  men;  deaths,  13,001;  pensioners,  28,430.  Political. — State  elections  biennial. 
Number  of  Senators,  50;  Representatives,  100;  sessions,  biennial  in  even-numbered 
years.  Term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral 
votes,  13;  number  voters,  620,332. 

ED\_N" SA-S.  Historical.— Included  in  Louisiana 

“Sunflower  state.”  purchase.  Southwestern  Kansas, 
Mexican  territory  until  1848.  First  trading-post  estab¬ 
lished,  1800;  1821  to  1834  portion  of  Indian  Country. 
Kansas  Territory  organized,  1854.  State  admitted  into  the 
Union,  January,  1861;  the  twenty-first  State  admitted. 
Area,  Etc. — 82,080  square  miles;  water,  380;  land,  81,700. 
Geographical  center  of  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 
Greatest  altitude,  3,906  feet.  Climate. — Temperature  at 
Dodge  City:  Mean  winter,  25°,  extreme,  — 20°;  summer,  78°,  extreme,  108°. 
Population. — Kansas  ranked  twenty-ninth  iu  1870,  and  nineteenth  in  1890.  Total 
population,  1890,  1,427,096.  Classification:  Male,  752,112;  female,  674,984;  native, 
1,279,258;  foreign,  147,838:  white,  1,376,553;  colored,  50,543;  Principal  Cities. — 
Kansas  City,  extensive  meat-packing  establishments  and  grain  elevators,  population, 
38,316;  Topeka,  the  capital,  31,007;  Wichita,  23,853;  Leavenworth,  19,768.  Agri¬ 
culture.— Corn  is  the  staple  crop.  Yield  of  principal  cereals,  1891:  Corn,  141,693,- 
000  bushels;  wheat,  54,866,000  bushels;  oats,  37,132,000  bushels.  Rye  and  barley  are 
increasing  in  importance.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  flax-growing  States;  total  value 
of  products,  $1 ,008,242.  Butter  and  cheese  are  important  products.  Annual  value  of 
dairy  products,  poultry,  and  eggs,  over  $45,000,000.  Stock-raising  ranks  second  to 
cereals  as  a  source  of  wealth.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1891:  Horses,  $55,344,187; 
mules,  $6,658,989;  milch  cows,  $14,232,198;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  $33,207,282;  sheep, 
$1  096,595;  swine,  $15,128,718.  Horticulture,  Etc. — Iu  18S8,  the  Kansas  orchards 
contained  10,746,473  bearing  and  10,016,057  non-bearing  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
and  cherry  trees;  4,542  acres  under  bearing  vines;  339  nurseries,  capital  $1,425,792. 
Minerals. — Coal,  lead,  and  zinc  are  the  most  important  minerals.  Coal,  1890,  value, 
$2,947,517.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  produced.  Prominent  among  salt  produc¬ 
ing  States.  Manufactures. — Numerous  and  important  manufacturing  industries. 
First  is  the  preparing  and  packing  of  meat.  Second  in  importance  are  the  products 
of  the  flouring  mills,  followed  by  wood  manufactures  and  metal-working  industries. 
Civil  War.— State  furnished  20,149  men;  deaths,  2,630;  resident  pensioners,  29,421. 
Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891,  8,901.  Education.— School  age,  5-21.  Num¬ 
ber  pupils  in  public  schools,  399,322;  iu  private  schools,  20,400.  Uuiversity  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Lawrence.  State  has  13  colleges.  Political.— State  elections  biennial.  Number 
of  Senators,  39;  Representatives,  125;  sessions,  bienniil  in  odd-numbered  years;  term 
of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Num’rer  electoral  votes,  10;  number 
voters,  383,231. 
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K  ENTTT CRY.  Historical.  —  Earliest  ex- 

“  Blue  Grass  Slate.”  plorations  1767.  First  settle¬ 
ment  1774;  1775,  local  government  of  Transylvania  organ¬ 
ized.  From  1776  to  1790  claimed  by  Virginia;  1790, 
became  part  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio.  Admitted 
June  1,  1792,  the  second  State.  Four  constitutions,  1792, 
1800,  1850,  and  1891.  Area,  Etc. — 40,400  square  miles: 
land,  40,000;  water,  400.  Average  elevation  over  1,000 
feet.  Numerous  caverns,  the  best  known  being  Mammoth 
Cave,  in  Edmonson  County.  Climate.— Temperature  at  Louisville:  Mean  winter 
34°,  extreme, —20°;  summer,  79°,  extreme,  105°.  Population.— Kentucky  ranked 
eighth  in  1850  and  1870,  and  eleventh  in  1890.  Total  population  1890,  1,858,635. 
Classification:  Male,  942,758;  female,  915,877;  native,  1,799,279;  foreign,  59,356;  white, 
1,590,462;  colored,  268,173.  Principal  Cities. — Louisville,  the  metropolis  and  chief 
commercial  city,  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  the  world,  population,  161,129; 
Covington  and  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati,  37,371  and  24,918;  Lexington,  former 
capital,  21,567;  Frankfort,  the  capital,  7,892.  Agriculture. — Products  widely  varied; 
most  prominent  tobacco,  cereals,  and  hemp.  Ranks  first  in  tobacco;  yield  in  1889, 
221,880,303  pounds,  value,  $34,844,449;  leaf  tobacco  has  netted  growers  from  1855-86, 
$267,000,000.  Corn  crop  1891,  82,795,000  bushels;  wheat,  13,181,000  bushels;  oats,' 
8,175,000  bushels.  State  ranks  first  in  hemp,  produces  93. 77  per  cent  of  the  total  yield. 
Famous  for  the  speed  of  ils  trotting  and  running  horses.  Value  of  farm  animals 
1891,  $27,830,626;  mules,  $10,473,211;  milch  cows,  $6,965,742;  cattle,  $7,923,- 
866;  sheep,  $2,456,889;  swine,  $9,066,686.  Minerals.— The  coal  areas  of  the 
State  cover  14,000  square  miles.  Output  1889,  2,399,755,  value,  $2,374,339.  Iron 
mines.  Ranks  third  as  a  producer  of  carbonate  ores.  Lead,  zinc,  marls,  limestone, 
and  sandstone  exist.  Manufactures.— Fourteenth  among  iron-manufacturing  States; 
pig  iron,  1890,  44,199  tons.  Wool  industry,  value  of  products  1890,  $2,784,768.  In 
1890  ranked  first  in  production  of  distilled  spirits.  Distilleries  numbered  over  500, 
and  produced  36,373,767  gallons.  Railways. — Miles  iu  operation  1891,  2,976.  Edu¬ 
cation. — Public  school  age,  6-20.  Pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  1890,  407,567; 
iu  private  schools,  38,924.  Kentucky  University,  Lexington.  Number  colleges  in 
State,  17.  Political.— State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  38;  Represent¬ 
atives,  100;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years;  term  of  Senators,  4  years; 
Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  13;  number  voters,  450,792. 


LOUISIANA.  Historical. — First  visited 

“Fei'can  state.”  by  De  Soto  in  1541.  New 
Orleans  founded  1718.  Territory  of  Orleans  organized 
March  3, 1805;  admitted  into  the  Union  April  30,  1812;  the 
fifth  State  to  enter.  State  seceded  1861;  re-admitted  1868. 
Area,  Etc  — 48,720  square  miles:  land,  45,420;  water,  3,300. 
Climate. — Temperature  at  New  Orleans:  Mean  winter,  54°, 
extreme,  13°;  summer,  83°,  extreme,  97°.  Population. — 
Louisiana  ranked  eighteenth  in  1850,  twenty-first  in  1870, 
and  twenty-fifth  in  1890.  Total  population  1890,  1,148,587.  Classification:  Male, 
559,350;  female,  559,237;  native,  1,068,840;  foreign,  49,747;  white,  558,395;  colored, 
560,192.  Principal  Cities. — New  Orleans,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  (Julf 
States,  chief  cotton  market  of  the  country,  population,  242,039;  Shreveport,  11,979; 
Baton  Rouge,  the  capital,  10,478.  Agriculture. — Prominent  as  an  agricultural 
State.  Ranks  first  in  production  of  sugar  and  molasses.  Sugar-cane  first  cultivated 
in  United  States  near  New  Orleans,  1751;  first  sugar-mill,  1758.  Leading  products, 
1891:  Cotton,  590,000  bales;  sugar,  495,000,000  pounds-  molasses,  25,000,000  gallons; 
corn,  18,725,000  bushels.  Latest  reports  give  the  rice  crop  as  74,750,000  pounds. 
Number  animals  on  farms,  1891,  1,571,610,  value,  $22,714,336.  Horticulture. — All 
fruits  of  the  temperate  and  some  of  the  tropic  zone  thrive.  Yield,  in  1889:  Figs, 
165,000  pounds;  Madeira  nuts,  163,800  pounds;  pecan,  4,400,000  pounds;  oranges, 
2,208,750  boxes.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation  1891,  1,903.  Education. — School 
age,  6-18.  Number  pupils  in  public  schools,  1890,  124,370;  in  private  schools,  25,105. 
State  has  12  colleges.  Political. — State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  38; 
Representatives,  98;  tern  ,  4  years.  Sessions  biennial,  in  even-numbered  years.  Num¬ 
ber  of  electoral  votes,  8;  number  voters,  250,563. 

M  A  TNF! .  Historical. — Explored  by  French  1604 

“  Pine  Tree  State.”  and  1605.  Territory  first  called  Acadia. 
Earliest  settlement,  by  English,  1607;  1652  to  1819  known 
as  “District  of  Maine,”  governed  by  Massachusetts.  Tenth 
State  to  enter  the  Union,  being  admitted  March  15,  1820. 
Area,  Etc. — 33, 040  square  miles:  land,  29,895;  water,  3,145. 
Mount  Katahdin,  5,385  feet,  highest  mountain  in  State. 
Climate. — Temperature  of  Portland:  Winter,  23°  to  38°- 
summer,  63°  to  69°.  Highest  recorded  temperature 
instate,  97°;  lowest,  — 21°.  Population. — Ranked  sixteenth  in  1850,  twenty-third 
in  1870,  and  thirtieth  in  1890.  Total  population  1890,  661,086.  Classification:  Male, 
332,590;  female,  328,496;  native,  582,125;  foreign,  78,961;  white,  659,263;  colored, 
1,823.  Principal  Cities.— Portland,  metropolis  and  chief  seaport,  population,  36,425; 
Lewiston,  21,701;  Bangor,  a  leading  center  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  United 
States,  19,103;  Augusta,  the  capital,  10,527.  Agriculture. — Among  New  England 
States  Maine  ranks  first  in  live  stock.  Total  value  of  farm  animals  1892,  $20,665,604. 
Horses  lead  in  importance;  number,  110,719,  value,  $9,860,299.  Most  important 
agricultural  crops,  hay  and  potatoes.  Industries. — Most  important  are  the  lumber 
industries,  fisheries,  quarries,  and  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures.  Maine  ranks 
next  to  Massachusetts  in  fisheries.  Quarries. — Maine  ranks  second  in  the  production 
of  granite;  number  quarries,  153;  total  product,  1889,  6,701,346  cubic  feet,  value, 
$2,225,830.  Increase  during  past  decade,  89.39  per  cent.  Ranks  next  to  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  and  Vermont  in  slate;  in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  leads  all  others.  Rail¬ 
ways. — Miles  in  operation  1891,  1,383.  Education. — Number  pupils  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  139,679.  School  age,  4—21.  Civil  War. — Furnished  70,107  men; 
deaths,  9,398;  17,610  pensioners.  Political. — Number  of  Senators,  31;  Representa¬ 
tives,  151.  Sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years.  Term  of  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  6;  number  voters,  201,241. 


]YTA.RA  LAND.  Historical.— Charter  issued 

“  Old  Line.”  1632.  First  permanent  set¬ 

tlement  1634.  Seventh  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
admitted.  State  constitution  adopted  in  1776;  present  one 
in  1867.  Area,  Etc. — 12,210  square  miles:  land,  9,860; 
water,  2,350.  Greatest  altitude,  3,400  feet.  Climate. — 
Temperature  at  Baltimore:  Winter,  mean,  34°,  lowest, 
—6°;  summer,  78°,  highest,  102°.  Population.— Ranked 
seventeenth  in  1850,  twentieth  in  1870,  and  twenty -seventh 
in  1890.  Total  population  1890,  1,042,390.  Classification:  Male,  515,691;  female, 
526,699;  native,  948,094;  foreign,  94,296;  white,  826,493;  colored,  215,897.  Principal 
Cities. — Baltimore,  metropolis,  population,  434,439;  Cumberland,  12,729;  Annapolis, 
the  capital,  7,604.  Agriculture. — Latest  reports  give:  Com,  18,881,000  bushels; 

wheat,  8,107,000  bushels;  hay,  376,239  tons;  tobacco,  12, 35G, 838  pounds.  Value  of 
farm  animals  1891,  $21,161,389.  Minerals. — Coal,  output  1889, 2,939,715  tous,  value, 
$2,517,474.  One  of  the  important  slate-producing  States.  Industrial. — Most  im¬ 
portant:  Clothing,  flour,  fertilizers,  and  iron  and  steel.  Many  large  establishments 
engaged  in  canning  and  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  oysters.  Leads 
in  value  of  tiyster  fisheries.  Railways.— Miles  in  operation  1891,  1,269.  Schools. — 
Number  pupils  in  public  schools,  184,251.  School  age,  4-21.  Iu  private  schools, 
21,096.  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Number  colleges,  11.  Civil 
War. — Maryland  furnished  46,638  men.  Number  deaths,  2,982;  7.867  pensioners. 
Political. — Number  of  Senators,  26;  Representatives,  91.  Sessions  biennial,  in  even- 
numbered  years.  Term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number 
electoral  votes,  8;  number  voters,  270,738. 

M  ASSACHU  SETTS.  Historical.- 

“  Bay  state.’  ’  Sixth  in  order  of 

the  thirteen  original  States  to  adopt  and  ratify  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  date,  February  6, 1788.  First  permanent  settlement 
made  by  English  Puritans,  at  Plymouth,  1620.  First  con¬ 
stitution  adopted  1780.  Area. — 8,315  square  miles:  land, 
8,040;  water,  275.  Climate. — Temperature  Boston :  Win¬ 
ter,  27°  to  38°;  summer,  66°  to  71°;  mean  annual,  48.8°. 
Population. — Ranked  sixth  in  1850,  seventh  in  1870,  and 
sixth  in  1890.  Total  population  1890,  2,238,943.  Classification:  Male,  1,087,709; 
female,  1,151,234;  native,  1,581,806;  foreign,  657,137;  white,  2,215,373;  colored,  23,- 
570.  Principal  Cities. — Boston,  capital  and  metropolis,  great  commercial  center; 
population,  448,477.  Worcester,  Taunton,  and  Springfield,  centers  of  iron  and  steel 
industries.  Lynn,  principal  center  of  boot  and  shoe  industry.  Cambridge,  seat  of 
Harvard  College,  oldest  in  America.  Agriculture. — State  has  3,359,679  acres  in 
farms,  value,  $146,197,415.  Hay  the  most  important  crop;  latest  report  gives 
674,365  tons,  value,  $10,621,249.  Total  number  farm  animals,  461,919,  value,  $15,- 
873,817.  Granite. — State  leads  in  production  and  value  of  granite;  outpc’  1889, 

9,587,996  cubic  feet,  value,  $2,503,503.  Fisheries. — Over  one  half  the  fishing  vessels 
in  United  States  owned  in  Massachusetts.  Over  two-thirds  of  vessels  of  United  States 
whale  fleet  from  Massachusetts  ports.  Manufactures.— Manufacturing  industries 
most  important.  In  total  value  of  all  products.  State  ranks  third;  in  cotton  pro¬ 
ductions,  leather,  and  boots  and  shoes,  ranks  first.  Boston  is  the  center  of  the 
wool  trade.  Capital  employed  in  wool  industry,  $75,665,637;  cost  of  materials,  $44,- 
767,072;  value  of  products,  $72,681,408.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation  in  1891, 

2,100.  Education. — School  age,  5-15;  number  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  371,492; 
in  private  schools,  66,772;  State  has  7  colleges.  Civil  War.— Furnished  146,730  men 
and  over  $50,000,000;  deaths,  13,942  ;  25,953  pensioners.  Political. — Number  of 

Senators,  40;  Representatives,  240;  term,  1  year;  sessions,  annual.  Number  of  elec¬ 
toral  votes,  15;  number  voters,  665,009. 


MICHIGAN.  H  i  s  t  o  r  i  c  a  1.— First  perma- 

“  Wolverine  state.”  nent  settlement  1668.  English 
secured  possession  of  territory  1763;  held  by  them  after  the 
\  Revolution  until  1796.  Michigan  Territory  formed  out  of 
|  Northwest  Territory  1805.  Admitted  into  the  Union  1837; 
'  thirteenth  State  to  enter.  Area,  Etc. — 58,915  square  miles: 
land,  57,430;  water,  1,485.  State  naturally  divided  into  two 
peninsulas — Upper  and  Lower.  Greatest  elevation,  Upper 
Peninsula,  2,023  feet;  Lower,  574  feet.  Climate. — Tem¬ 

perature  at  Grand  Haven:  Mean  winter,  24°,  extreme,  —24°;  summer,  69°,  extreme. 
92°.  Population. — Michigan  ranked  twentieth  in  1850,  thirteenth  in  1870,  ninth  in 
1890.  Total  population,  1890,  2,093,889.  Classification:  Male,  1,091,780;  female, 
1,002,109;  native,  1,550,009;  foreign,  543,880;  white,  2,072,884;  colored,  21,0  5. 
Principal  Cities. — Detroit,  the  metropolis,  population,  205,876;  Grand  Rapids, 
60,278;  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  46,322,  and  27,839;  Lansing,  the  capital,  13,102. 
Agriculture. — A  leading  industry.  Wheat,  the  most  important  crop,  1891, 30,205,000 
bushels;  oats,  30,280,000  bushels;  buckwheat,  811,977  bushels;  barley,  2,522,376 
bushels.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1891:  Horses,  $40,757,393;  mules,  $353,991;  milch 
cows,  $11,137,674;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  $10,521,389;  sheep,  $7,560,338;  swine, 
$4,611,833.  Horticulture.— As  a  grower  of  peaches,  apples,  strawberries,  and  other 
fruits  of  the  temperate  climate,  Michigan  is  one  of  the  foremost  States  in  the  country 
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Fisheries. — The  fresh- water  fisheries  are  among  the  most  productive  in  the  country. 
Total  yield  of  all  fish,  34,4U0,184  pounds,  value,  $1,006,249.  Minerals. — First  among 
iron-producing  states;  output  quadrupled  during  past  decade.  Tonnage  49.34  per 
cent,  value  47.38  per  cent  of  the  total  for  entire  country.  Tolal  number  long  tons 
mined,  5,856,169,  value,  $15,800,521.  Second  only  to  Montana  in  copper  production; 
output  for  year,  87,455,675  pounds.  Coal  in  1889,  67,431  tons,  value,  $1 15,011.  Pro¬ 
duces  more  than  one-half  the  entire  salt  product  of  the  United  Slates;  1890,  8,837,- 
632  barrels,  value,  $2,302,579.  Large  deposits  of  gypsum.  Lumber. — Leads  in 
lumber  industries;  1890,  1,957  establishments;  capital  invested,  $111,302,797;  em¬ 
ployes,  43,060;  wages  paid,  $12,813,335;  total  value  of  all  products  and  manufactures, 
$31,141,189.  Civil  War. — Furnished  87,364  men;  deaths,  14,753;  pensioners,  34,447. 
Railways. — Miles  in  opcral  ion,  1891,  7, 187.  Education. — School  age,  5-20.  Number 
pupils  in  public  schools,  427,032;  in  private  schools,  45,017.  University  of  Michigan, 
Aim  Arbor.  Numb  r  colleges,  10.  Political. — State  elections  biennial.  Number  of 
Scuators,  82;  Representatives,  100;  term,  2  years;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered 
years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  14.  Number  voters,  617,445. 


MTNNEftOT  A  Historical.— First  explo- 

“  Gopher  state.”  rations  1680;  extensive  ex¬ 

plorations  1817  to  1823.  Minnesota  Territory  organized 
March  3,  1849.  State  entered  the  Union  May  11,  1858;  the 
nineteenth  State  admitted.  Area,  Etc. — Total  area,  83,365 
square  miles — land,  79,205;  water,  4,160.  Numerouslakes — 
estimated  number,  10,000.  Greatest  elevation,  1,826  feet. 
Climate. — Temperature  at  St.  Paul:  Winter,  11°,  extreme, 
— 41°;  summer,  72°,  extreme,  100°.  Population. — Minne¬ 
sota  ranked  thirty-sixth  in  population  iu  1850,  twenty-eighth  in  1870,  and  twentieth 
in  1890.  Total  population,  1893,  1,301,826.  Classification:  Male,  695,321;  female, 
606,505;  native,  834,470;  foreign,  467,356;  white,  1,296,159;  colored,  5,G67.  Principal 
Cities. — Minneapolis,  one  of  the  leading  cities  iu  the  country  in  production  of  flour 
and  lumber.  Population,  164,738;  St.  Paul,  the  capital,  133,156;  Duluth,  capacity  of 
elevators,  21,250,000  bushels,  38,115;  Winona,  18,208.  Agriculture. — Chief  industry. 
Number  of  farms,  94,458.  Wheat  the  staple  crop;  leads  all  other  States;  yield,  1891, 
55,333,000  bushels;  corn,  21,5S6,000  bushels;  oats,  52,015,000  bushels.  Ranks  first  in 
production  and  value  of  flax;  total  value,  $2,811,384.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1891: 
Horses,  $35,309,345;  mules,  $869,410;  milch  cows,  $11,112,140;  swine,  $3,429,384; 
sheep,  $998,598;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  $10,187,680.  Wool  clip  yearly  averages 
1,650,000  pounds.  Dairy  interest  important.  Horticulture,  Etc. — Crab-apples,  cran¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  plums,  aud  grapes;  169,920  bearing  apple  trees;  69  nurseries; 
6  seed  farms;  51  florists’  establishments.  Minerals. — Iron  the  principal  mineral. 
Ranks  sixth;  output,  1889,  864,508  tons,  value,  $2,478,041;  copper  exists  on  shores  of 
Lake  Superior.  Ranks  fifth  in  building-stone.  Manufactures. — Principal  branches 
lumbering,  flouring,  and  grist  mills,  brewing,  agricultural  machinery,  furniture, 
and  wagon-making.  Lumber  and  flour  lead  in  importance.  Minneapolis  center  of 
flour  industry;  1890,  value  of  products,  $27,75S,790.  Wool  manufactures,  1890,  estab¬ 
lishments,  27;  products,  $730,226.  320  establishments  engaged  in  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try;  capital  invested,  $27,497,187;  value  of  poducts,  $19,123,023.  Railways.— Miles 
in  operation,  1891,  5,629.  Civil  War. — Furnished  24,020  men;  deaths,  2,584;  10,876 
pensioners.  Education. — 281, S59  pupils  in  common  schools.  School  age,  5-21;  in 
private  schools,  36,907.  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Slate  has  6  colleges. 
Political.— State  elections  biennial;  number  of  Senators,  54;  Representatives,  114; 
sessions  biennial,  iu  odd-numbered  years;  term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives, 

2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  9;  number  voters,  376,036. 


MISSISSIPPI.  Historical. — The  country 

u  Bayou  state. ’•  was  first  visited  by  Europeans 

in  1540.  Mississippi  Territory  was  organized  in  1798; 
admitted  as  a  State  December  10,  1817;  the  seventh  State 
to  enter  the  Union;  seceded  January,  1861;  readmitted 
1870.  The  present  constitution,  which  was  adopted  in 
1890,  limits  the  right  of  suffrage  to  those  who  can  read  the 
constitution.  Area,  Etc. — 46,810  square  miles — land  area, 
46,340  square  miles;  water  area,  470  square  miles.  The 
State  has  85  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  over  500  miles  of  water  frontage  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Climate.— Temperature  at  Vicksburg:  Mean  winter,  47°,  extreme,  3°; 

summer,  82°,  extreme,  101°.  Population. — Mississippi  ranked  fifteenth  in  1850, 

eighteenth  in  1870,  and  twenty-first  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  1,289,600. 
Classification:  Male,  649,687;  female,  639,913;  native,  1,281,648;  foreign,  7*952; 
white,  544,851;  colored,  744,749.  Principal  Cities.— Vicksburg,  the  metropolis  and 
chief  commercial  city,  population,  13,373;  Meridian,  a  prominent  railway  center, 
number  of  inhabitants,  10,624;  Natchez,  an  important  cotton  market,  population, 
10,101;  Jackson,  the  capital,  population,  5,920.  Agriculture.— Chief  industry,  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  working  population  engaged  in  it.  The  State  is  second  only  to 
Texas  as  a  cotton  producer.  Crops  of  1891:  Cotton,  1,265,000  bales;  corn,  29,605,- 
000  bushels;  oats,  3,747,000  bushels.  Latest  reports  give  product  of  rice,  52,000,- 
000  pounds;  sweet  potatoes,  5,000,000  bushels.  Strawberries,  melons,  and  vege¬ 
tables  largely  cultivated  for  Northern  markets.  Railways.— Miles  in  operation, 
1981,  2,471.  Education.— Number  pupils  iu  public  schools,  1890,  350,619;  193,000 
colored,  or  over  55  per  cent  of  total.  Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  21,383. 
School  age,  5-21.  State  has  4  colleges.  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford.  Polit- 
ical. — State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  45;  Representatives,  133;  ses¬ 
sions  biennial  in  even-numbered  years;  term  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  4  years. 
Number  of  electoral  votes,  9;  number  voters,  271,080. 


MISSOURI.  Historical  .  —  First  settlement 

by  French,  early  in  eighteenth  centurju  Under  Spanish 
and  French  authority  until  1803,  when  purchased  by  United 
States.  Louisiana  Territory  until  1812,  when  became  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Missouri.  Act  enabling  Missouri  to  become  a  Slate — 
known  as  Missouri  Compromise — approved  June  26,  1821. 
Eleventh  in  order  of  admission.  First  constitution  adopted 
1820,  last  amendment,  1875.  Area,  Etc. — Tolal  number 
square  miles,  69,415 — water,  680;  land,  58,735.  Greatestalti- 
tude,  1.675  feet.  Climate. — Temperature  at  St.  Louis:  Mean  winter,  30°,  extreme, 
— 22°;  summer,  79°,  extreme,  106°.  Population. — Missouri  ranked  thirteenth  in  1850, 
fifth  in  1870  and  1£90.  Total  population,  1890,  2,679,184.  Classification:  Male,  1,385, - 
238;  female,  1,293,946;  native,  2,444,315;  foreign,  234,869;  white,  2,528,458;  colored, 
150,726.  Principal  Cities. — St.  Louis,  the  metropolis,  commercial  and  financial 
center  of  Mississippi  Valley ;  population  451,770;  Kansas  City,  132,716;  St.  Joseph, 
52,324;  Springfield,  21,850;  Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  6,742.  Agriculture.— Slaple 
products,  cereals,  tobacco,  and  fruit.  Second  only  to  Illinois  and  Iowa  as  a  producer 
of  corn.  Principal  crops,  1891:  Corn,  203,210,000  bushels;  wheat,  25,732,000  bush¬ 
els;  oats,  27,568,000  bushels.  Tobacco  product,  9,424,823  pounds.  Important  fruit- 
producing  State ;  10,000  acres  under  bearing  vines;  ranks  fourth.  Second  only  to 
Iowa  and  Illinois  in  number  of  swine — 4,632,264.  In  1891,  led  in  number  ai  d  value 
of  mules — 248,850,  $15,911,437;  value  of  cattle  and  milch  cows,  $47,042,051;  horses, 
$54,892,332.  Minerals. — Rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc  are 
mined.  Coal  area,  28,900  square  miles;  output,  1889,  2,557,823  tons.  Second  only 
to  Colorado  in  production  of  lead;  leads  in  production  of  zinc  ore.  Copper  and 
petroleum  exist.  Manufactures. — Among  the  most  extensive  in  the  country. 

Prominent,  iron,  agricultural  implements,  flour,  beer,  and  meat-packing.  St.  Louis 
the  center.  Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891,  6,188.  Education. — School  age, 
6-20.  Number  pupils  iu  public  schools,  1889,  620,324;  in  private  schools,  68,637. 
State  University  at  Columbia.  Civil  War. — Furnished  109,111  men;  deaths,  13,885; 
pensioners,  33,135.  Political. — State  elections,  biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  34; 
Representatives,  136;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years;  term  of  Senators,  4 
years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  17;  number  voters, 
705,718. 

AI O xN”T_A_N _A_.  Historical. — First  visited  by 

“  Stubtoe  state.”  French  1743—44.  First  settlers 
reached  the  country  1862.  Gold  discoveries  1862-63. 
Montana  Territory  organized  1863;  State  admitted  into 
the  Union  1889.  Area,  Etc. — Third  in  size.  Total  num¬ 
ber  square  miles,  146,080—145,310  land;  770  water.  Great¬ 
est  elevation  about  12, COO  feet;  average,  3,900  feet.  One- 
fourth  the  area  under  forests.  Lumber  manufactures 
average  $20,000,000.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Fort 
Assinaboine:  Mean  winter,  9°,  extreme, — 55°;  summer,  67°,  extreme,  108°.  Popula¬ 
tion. — Montana  ranked  forty-third  iu  1870  and  forty-fourth  in  1890.  Total  popula¬ 
tion,  1890,  132,159.  Classification:  Male,  87,882;  female,  44,277;  native,  89,063; 
foreign,  43,096;  white,  127,271;  colored,  4,888.  Principal  Cities. — Helena,  the 
capital,  population,  13,834;  Butte,  one  of  the  greatest  mining  centers,  10,723;  Great 
Falls,  Anaconda,  and  Missoula  next  in  importance.  Agriculture. — Estimated  area 
of  cultivable  land,  37,000,000  acres,  eight-ninths  of  this  unoccupied  land.  Cereals, 
ex  :ept  Indian  corn,  and  all  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish  wherever  there  is 
sufficient  moisture.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1891:  Sheep,  $5,228,566;  cattle,  $16,- 
725,323;  horses,  $7,131,796;  cows,  $1,026,519.  Wool  clip,  4,422,000  pounds. 
Minerals. — Inexhaustible  store  of  mineral  wealth;  leads  all  others  in  production  of 
copper;  output,  1889,  98,222,444  pounds.  Second  in  silver  and  third  in  gold.  Value 
of  gold  mined,  1890,  $3,300,000;  silver,  $20,363,636.  Fourth  as  a  lead-producing 
State.  Estimated  value  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  produced  since  1862, 
$320,000,000.  Coal  mining  is  making  rapid  progress.  Iron  ores  exist  in  almost 
every  county.  Granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are  quarried.  Railways. — Miles 
in  operation,  1891,  2,394.  Education. — School  age,  4-21.  Number  pupils  in  public 
schools,  16,807;  in  private  schools,  1,422.  Political. — State  elections  biennial. 
Number  of  Senators,  16;  Representatives,  55.  Sessions  annual.  Term  of  Senators. 

4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Electoral  votes,  3;  number  voters,  65,415. 


NEBRASKA..  Historical.— Country  first 
**  itiack-water  state.”  visited  by  Spaniards  iu  the 
sixteenth  century.  Formed  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur¬ 
chase.  First  settlement  made  by  whites  1847.  Nebraska 
Territory  organized,  1854;  admitted  into  the  Union,  1867, 
the  twenty-fourth  State  admitted.  Area,  Etc. — Total 
area,  77,510  square  mTes — land,  76,840;  water,  670. 
Average  elevation  of  eastern  half  of  State,  1,400  feet;  of 
western,  2,312.  Climate.— Temperature  at  Omaha:  Winter, 
19°,  extreme,  — 32°;  summer,  76°,  extreme,  105°.  Population. — Nebraska  ranked 
thirty-ninth  in  population  in  1860,  thirty-sixth  in  1870,  and  twenty-sixth  in  1890. 
Total  population,  1890,  1,058,910.  Classification:  Male,  572,824;  female,  4S6.086; 
native,  856,368;  foreign,  202,542;  white,  1,046,888;  colored,  12,022.  Principal 
Cities. — Omaha,  the  commercial  metropolis,  population,  140,452;  Lincoln  the 
capital,  55,154;  Beatrice,  13,836;  Hastings,  13,584;  Nebraska  City,  11,494,  Agricult¬ 
ure,  Etc. — Principal  industry.  In  1891,  fourth  among  corn-producing  States;  pro¬ 
duction,  167,652,000  bushels;  wheat,  18,080,000  bushels;  oats,  48,599,000  bushels- 
good  crops  of  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat  are  grown.  Flax  an  important  crop;  State 
ranks  fourth.  Root  crops  successfully  cultivated.  Soil  well  adapted  to  beet  culture 
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Value  of  farm  animals,  1891:  Horses,  $30,298,76$;  mules,  $3,473,182;  milcli  cows, 
$9,943,838;  cattle,  $26,780,200;  sheep,  $690,887;  swine,  $13,537,521,  Dairy  industry 
most  important.  Value  of  products,  $10,500,000.  Horticulture,  Etc. — Fruits  of 
Eastern  Nebraska  famous.  Apples  especially  noted.  Latest  reports  give  3,321,808 
fruit  trees.  177  nurseries,  18  seed  farms,  38  florists’ establishments.  Minerals. — Coal, 
salt,  limestone,  fine  clays,  marl,  and  peat  exist.  Manufactures. — Farming  imple¬ 
ments,  carriages  and  wagons,  clothing,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  liquors, 
lumber,  and  printing  and  publishing.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation,  1891,5,451. 
Education.— School  age,  5-21;  number  pupils  in  public  schools,  240,300.  Stale  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Lincoln.  Number  colleges  in  State,  7.  Civil  War. — Furnished  3,157 
men;  deaths,  239;  12,01 1  pensioners.  Political. — State  elections  biennial.  Number 
of  Senators,  33;  Representatives,  100;  term,  2  years;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd- 
numbered  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  8;  number  voters,  301,500. 

ETE  V  /\  T)  j\  Historical. —  Ceded  to  Unit'd 
“Silver  state  ”  States  1848.  First  explorations 
1833.  First  permanent  settlement  1850.  Nevada  Terri¬ 
tory  organized  March,  1861.  State  admitttd  into  Union 
October31, 1864.  Area,  Etc. — 110,700  square  miles — land, 
109,740;  water,  960.  Greatest  elevation,  Wheeler  Peak, 
13,036  feet.  Lake  Tahoe,  6,208  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Climate.— Temperature  at  Winnemucca:  Mean  win¬ 
ter,  28°,  extreme,  — 28°;  summer,  72°,  extreme,  104°. 
Population. — Nevada  ranked  forty-firA  in  population  in  1800,  fortietli  in  1870,  and 
forty-ninth  in  1890.  Total  population,  1880,  62,266;  1890,  45,761.  Classification: 
Male,  29,214;  female,  16,547;  native,  31,055;  foreign,  14,706;  white,  39,084;  colored, 
6,677.  Principal  Cities. — Virginia  City,  8,511;  Carson  City,  the  capital,  3,950. 
Agriculture. — Where  irrigation  is  practicable,  highly  productive.  Irrigated  crop- 
areas  exceed  those  of  any  other  State;  under  crops,  1890,  224,403  acres.  Crops  chiefly 
forage;  agriculture  largely  an  adjunct  to  stock-raising.  Live  stock,  next  to  mining, 
the  leading  industry.  Equal  of  Kentucky  for  rearing  fine  horses  and  cal  tie.  Min¬ 
erals.— From  1871  to  1879  leading  in  production  of  the  precious  metals;  now  third. 
1889:  $3,506,295  gold;  silver,  $6,072,241.  Comstock  lode  discovered,  1859;  aggre- 
gale  gold  and  silver  yield  to  1889,  $342,966,668.  Lead,  copper,  and  manganese  pro¬ 
duced.  Salt,  soda,  and  borax  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  Civil  War. — Furnished 
1,081  men;  deaths,  33;  pensioners,  166.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation,  1891,  965. 
Education. — Number  pupils  in  public  schools,  7,387;  school  age,  6-18;  number 
pupils  in  private  schools,  403.  State  University  at  Reno.  Political. — State  elections 
biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  20;  Representatives,  40;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd- 
numbered  years;  term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of 
electoral  votes,  3;  number  voters,  20,951. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Historical. 

“Granite  State.”  — One  of  the 

Thirteen  Original  States;  adopted  and  ratified  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  June  21,  1788;  the  ninth  State  admitted.  First  settle¬ 
ments  made  by  English  1623.  State  constitution  adopted 
1784;  present  constitution  adopted  1877.  Area. — 9,305 

square  miles — land,  9,005;  water,  300.  Famed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  mountain  and  lake  scenery;  highest  elevation, 
Mount  Washington — 6,288  feet.  Climate. — Mean  annual 
temperature,  Mount  Washington,  26.3°;  highest  recorded,  74°;  lowest,  — 49°.  Popu¬ 
lation.— New  Hampshire  ranked  twenty-second  in  1850,  thirty-first  in  1870,  and 
thirty-third  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  376,530.  Classification:  Male,  186,566; 
femde,  189,964;  native,  304,190;  foreign,  72,340;  white,  375,840;  colored,  690. 
Principal  Cities.— Manchester,  the  metropolis,  population,  44,126;  Nashua  and 
Dover,  19,311  and  12,790;  Concord,  the  capital,  17,004.  Agriculture.— Hay  most 
important  crop,  latest  report  gives  644,729  tons,  value,  $6,769,655;  corn,  1,333,000 
bushels;  average  value  per  acre  greater  than  in  any  other  State.  Total  value  of  farm 
animals,  $12,061,351;  horses  lead  in  importance.  Stone  Quarries,  Etc.— Popular 
name  of  State  derived  from  its  famous  white  granite.  Number  of  quarries,  78; 
amount  quarried,  18S9,  2,822,026  cubic  feet,  value,  7,727,531.  Ranks  first  in  mica, 
produces  over  eight-tenths  of  the  total  product.  Manufactures. — Principal  industry; 
most  important  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  wooden-ware  and  paper; 
annual  production  valued  at  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  Railways.— Miles  in 
operation,  1891,  1,144.  Education.— School  age,  5-21;  in  public  schools  59,813;  in 
private  schools,  7,543.  Civil  War,  Etc.— Contributed  33,937  men;  deaths,  4,892; 
pensioners,  7,707.  Political.— Number  of  Senators,  24;  Representatives,  359;  term,  2 
years;  sessions,  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years;  number  of  electoral  votes,  4; 
number  voters,  118,135. 

NEW  JERSEY.  Historical. -Earliest 

“Sharp  Backs  state  ”  settlements  by  Dutch 

1617-20.  State  constitution  adopted  1776;  new  one  1844. 
Third  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  to  enter  the  Union, 
1787.  Area.— 7,815  square  miles;  land,  7,455;  water,  360. 
Greatest  altitude,  1,630  feet.  Climate.— Temperature  at 
Atlantic  City:  Mean  winter,  32°,  extreme,  —7°;  summer, 
72°  extreme,  99°.  Population. — New  Jersey  ranked 

nineteenth  in  1850,  seventeenth  in  1870,  and  eighteenth  in 
1890  Total  population,  1890,  1,444,933.  Classification:  Male,  720,819;  female, 
924,114;  native,  1,115,958;  foreign,  328,975;  white,  1,396,581;  colored,  48,352. 
Principal  Cities. — Newark,  the  metropolis,  population  181,030;  Jersey  City,  163,- 
003;  Paterson,  the  “Lyons  of  America,”  largest  silk  factories  in  United  States, 
78,347;  Camden,  58,313;  Trenton,  the  capital,  57  458.  Agriculture,  Etc.— Impor¬ 
tant  industry;  especially  noted  for  sweet  potatoes,  cranberries,  vegetables,  and  fruits; 


sweet  potatoes  average  2,000,000  bushels  per  year.  One  of  the  leading  States  in 
floriculture.  Minerals.— Rich  in  minerals.  Ranks  seventh  in  iron  and  fourth  in 
zinc;  seventh  in  sandstone;  third  in  value  of  Milestone.  Railways.— Miles  in  opera¬ 
tion  1891, 2,132.  Manufactures. — A  leading  manufacturing  State.  Leads  all  others 
in  silk,  pottery,  glass,  and  in  manufacture  of  cast-iron  pipe.  Ranks  seventh  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  steel.  Fifty-five  establishments  engaged  in  woolen  industry,  1S89 ;  value  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  $9,984,610.  Education. — Number  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  234,072;  school 
age,  5-18;  43,077  in  private  schools;  5  colleges.  Civil  War. — Contributed  76,814 
men;  deaths,  5,754;  pensioners,  13,375.  Political. — State  elections,  annual.  Num¬ 
ber  of  Senators,  21;  Representatives,  60;  sessions,  annual;  term  of  Senators,  3  years; 
Representatives,  1  year.  Number  electoral  votes,  10;  number  voters,  413,530. 

NEW  MEXT  C  O .  Historical.— First  expedition  by  Spaniards  1540; 
first  permanent  settlement  1598.  Part  of  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  Mexico 
in  1848.  Territory  organized  September,  1850.  Peonage  abolished  March  2,  1867. 
Area,  Etc.— 122,580  square  miles;  122,460  land,  120  water.  Table-lands  elevation 
from  4,000  feet  in  the  south  to  6,500  feet  in  the  north.  Climate. — Temperature 
at  Santa  Fe:  Mean  winter,  28°,  extreme,  —13°;  summer,  68°,  extreme,  97°.  Popu¬ 
lation.— Ranked  thirty-second  in  1850,  thirty-seventh  in  1870,  and  forty-third  in 
1S90.  Total  population  1890,  153,593.  Classification:  Male,  83,055;  female,  70,538; 
native,  143,331;  foreign,  11  259;  wiiite,  142,719;  colored,  10,874.  Principal  Cities.— 
Santa  F6,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  United  States,  capital  since  1640,  population 
6,185.  Albuquerque,  3,785.  Agriculture.— Plains  have  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertil¬ 
ity  where  irrigation  is  possible.  Estimated  area  of  irrigable  lands,  39,289,722  square 
miles.  Grazing  interest  extensive  and  valuable.  Cattle  and  sheep  principal  live 
slock.  Value  of  animals,  1891:  Cattle,  $14,179,659;  sheep,  $4,556,5C6;  horses, 
$2,704,905.  Wool  clip  of  1890,  4,000,000  pounds.  Minerals.— Rich  in  mineral 
wealth.  Value  of  gold  mined  in  1890,  $350,000;  silver,  $1,680,808.  Lead  found  in 
all  parts.  Ranks  fourth  as  a  producer  of  copper;  output,  1889,  3,686,137  pounds. 
Iron  ore  abundant.  Coal,  zinc,  salt,  and  petroleum  produced.  Railways.— Miles 
in  operation,  1891,  1,423.  Education.— School  age,  5-20;  pupils  in  public  schools, 
18,215;  in  private  schools,  4  664.  University  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fc.  Civil 
War. — Furnished  6,561  men;  deaths,  360;  pensioners,  450.  Political. — Territorial 
elections  biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  12;  Representatives,  24;  term,  2  years; 
sessions  biennial,  in  eren -numbered  years;  number  of  voters,  44,951. 

NEW  YORK  Historical. — New  York 

“Empire  state.”  Bay  visited  by  Hudson  1609; 
four  houses  built  on  Manhattan  Island  1613;  Dutch  East 
India  Company  established  posts  1615.  Eleventh  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Slates  to  enter  the  Union.  State  consti¬ 
tution  adopted  1777;  present  constitution  adopted  1846. 
Area. — 49,170  square  miles;  laud,  47,620;  water,  1,550. 
Highest  point,  Mount  Marcy,  5,402  feet.  Climate.— Tem¬ 
perature  at  New  York:  Winter,  36°,  extreme,  —6° ;  summer, 
74",  extreme,  100°.  Population. — New  Y'ork  ranked  first  from  1820  to  1890.  Total 
population,  1890,  5,997,853.  Classification:  Male,  2,976,893;  female,  3,020,960, 
native,  4,426,803;  foreign,  1,571,650;  white,  5,923,952;  colored,  73,901.  Principal 
Cities.— New  York  City,  metropolis  of  the  United  Stales,  as  a  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  center  ranks  second  only  to  London;  population,  1,515,301.  Area,  40.22  square 
miles.  Brooklyn,  806,343;  Buffalo,  255,664;  Rochester,  133,896;  Albany,  the 
capital,  94,923.  Agriculture,  Etc. — In  number  of  farms,  State  ranks  third;  in  value, 
second;  first  as  a  dairy  State  and  in  broom-corn,  buckwheat,  and  hops;  produces  51.22 
per  cent  of  total  yield  of  hops.  Leads  in  production  of  buckwheat,  hay,  and  potatoes ; 
hay,  5,426,757  tons;  value,  $61,051,016.  Value  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  grown  1891, 
$41,'l2'5,420.  Ranks  fourth  in  live  stock.  Total  value  farm  animals,  $141,511,000. 

Horticulture,  Etc. _ Leads  in  number  and  value  of  nurseries.  Capital  invested, 

1889,  $12,202,844.  Greatest  number  acres  in  apples;  pears,  grapes,  and  plums 
follow  in  Older.  Seed  farms  number  78.  Establishments  engaged  in  floriculture, 
793  in  1890.  Second  in  viticulture.  Number  acres  in  bearing  vines,  1890,  43,350; 
new  vineyards,  7,650;  capital  invested,  $20,400,000.  Mineral  Wealth.— Ranks  first 
in  bluestone,  fifth  in  sandstone,  fourth  in  limestone;  granite  quarries  number  13;  16 
slate  quarries.  Iron  ores  of  excellent  quality  largely  mined.  Number  iron  mines  in 
State,  42.  Ranks  fifth  in  pig-iror  and  steel.  Output  1889:  Pig-iron,  359,000  tons; 
steel,  113,000  tons.  Western  New  fork  prominent  oil-producing  locality.  Manu¬ 
factures.— In  value  of  manufactured  products  State  leads  all  others.  Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  1890,  $1,512,975,300,  an  increase  during  the  past  decade  of  40  per  cent;  capital 
invested,  $719,945,200.  Principal  branches:  Clothing,  flour,  malt  liquors,  printing 
and  publishing,  iron  and  steel,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  and  refining  of 
sugar.  Second  among  salt-producing  States.  Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891, 
7,765.  Education.— School  age,  5-21.  Number  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
L019.952;  in  private  schools,  159,880.  State  has  27  colleges  and  168  academies.  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point;  Vassal- College.  Civil  War.— Furnished  448,850mcn; 
deaths,  46,534  ;  60,325  pensioners.  Political.— State  elections  annual.  Number  of 
Senators,  32;  Representatives,  128;  sessions  annual;  term  of  Senators,  2  years;  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1  year.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  36;  number  voters,  1,769,649. 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  Histor- 

“  Tar  state.”  ical.  —  First 

attempted  colonization  1587;  Virginia  colonists  settled 
1653  to  1660;  colony  of  Clarendon  established  1665. 
“  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence”  1775.  One 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  Area. — 52,200  square 
miles;  land,  48,580;  water,  3,670.  Greatest  altitude,  6,688 
feet.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Charlotte:  Mean  winter, 
41°,  extreme,  5°;  summer,  79°,  extreme,  102°.  Popula- 
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tion. — North  Carolina  ranked  tenth  in  1850,  fourteenth  in  1870,  sixteenth  in  1890. 
Total  population,  1890,  1,617,947.  Classification:  Male,  799,149;  female,  818,798; 
native,  1,614,245;  foreign,  3,702;  white,  1,055,382;  colored,  562,565.  Principal  Cities. 
— Wilmington,  the  commercial  center,  population,  20,056;  Raleigh,  the  capital,  12,678; 
Charlotte,  11,557;  Asheville,  10,235.  Agriculture,  Etc. — Cereal  productions  1891: 
Corn,  37,676,000  bushels;  wheat,  4,975,000;  oats,  5,120,000;  latest  reports  give 
6,125,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes;  5,609,190  bushels  of  rice.  Tobacco  crop  of  1SS9, 
33,375,258  pounds;  cotton,  1891,  490,000  bales.  Number  farm  animals  1891,  2,348,- 
928;  value,  $36,137,098.  Manufactures. — Number  cotton  mills,  91.  Tobacco  man¬ 
ufacturing  a  leading  industry.  Value  of  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  produced  1890, 
$5,624,400;  leads  in  value  of  tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin  produced.  Railways. — Miles 
in  operation,  1891,  3,244.  Education. — 325,861  pupils  in  public  schools,  26,971  in 
private  schoo's.  School  age,  6-21.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
Political. — Number  of  Senators,  50;  Representatives,  120;  term,  2  years;  sessions 
biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years.  Number  of  electoral  voles,  11;  number  voters, 
342,653. 


N ORTH  DAKOTA.  _  Historical.  - 

“Piickertaii  state."  1780  a  French 

fur-trader  settled  at  Pembina.  American  Fur  Company 
dominant  factor  from  1832.  Formed  a  part  of  Dakota 
Territory  from  1861  to  October,  1889,  when  it  became  a 
Slate.  Area. — Total  area,  70,795  square  miles;  land, 

70,195;  water,  609.  Greatest  elevation,  2,707  feet.  Climate. 
— Temperature  at  Bismarck:  Mean  winter,  4°,  cx'reme, 
-44°;  summer,  67°,  extreme,  105°.  Population.— Dako'a 
ranked  forty-second  in  1860,  and  fortieth  in  1880;  North  Dakota  forty-first  in  1890. 
Total  population,  1890,  182,719.  Classification:  Male,  101,590;  female,  81,129; 
native,  101,258;  foreign,  81,461;  white,  183,123;  colored,  596,  Principal  Cities.— 
Fargo,  5,664;  Grand  Forks,  4,979;  Jamestown,  2,296;  Bismarck,  the  capital,  2,186. 
Agriculture,  Etc.— Agriculture  and  stock-raising  the  principal  interests.  There 
are  5,000,000  acres  under  farms;  value,  $53,600,000.  Wheat,  the  principal  crop,  1891, 
52,105,000  bushels;  corn,  701,000  bushels;  oats,  16,647,000  bushels.  Number  farm 
animals,  902,000;  value,  $18,438,870.  Minerals,  Etc.— Coal-producing  counties  are 
Morton,  Stark,  and  Ward.  State  affords  large  encouragement  to  arboriculture. 
About  60,000  acres  have  been  planted  in  elder,  cottonwood,  and  other  varieties. 
Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891,  2,218.  Education.— School  age,  7-20;  number 
in  public  schools,  35,000;  in  private  schools,  2,186.  University  of  North  Dakota  at 
Grand  Rapids.  Political.— State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  31;  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  62;  term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years;  sessions  biennial, 
in  odd-numbered  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  3;  number  voters,  55,959. 


OHIO.  Historical.  —  Earliest  explorations 

“  Buckeye  State.”  made  by  the  French.  First  permunent 
settlement  1788.  Became  part  of  Northwest  Territory  1787; 
admitted  as  a  State  1802;  fourth  to  enter.  Area,  Etc.— 
41,060  square  miles;  land,  40,760;  water,  300.  Highest  ele¬ 
vation,  1,540  feet.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Cincinnati: 
Mean  winter,  33°,  extreme,  —12°;  summer,  78°,  extreme, 
104°.  Population.— Ohio  ranked  eighteenth  in  1800,  third 
in  1850  and  1870,  and  fourth  in  1890.  Total  population, 
1890,  3,672,316.  Classification:  Male,  1,855,736;  female,  1,816,580;  native,  3,213,023- 
foreign,  459,293;  white,  3,584,805;  colored,  87,511.  Principal  Cities.— Cincinnati,’ 
population  296,908;  Cleveland,  261,353;  Columbus,  the  capital,  88,150.  Agri¬ 
culture.— Ranks  high  in  cereal  production  and  stock-raising.  Latest  grain  reports 
give  grain  products,  in  bushels:  Corn,  94,092,000;  wheat,  45,531,000;  oats,  28,523,- 
000;  rye,  892,256;  buckwheat,  122,422;  potatoes,  11.361,606  bushel’s;  hay,  2,009,- 
179  tons;  tobacco,  37,853,563  pounds;  wool,  18,287,869  pounds.  Total  value  of 
farm  products  of  all  kinds,  $198,000,000.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1891:  Horses, 
$60,658,761;  mules,  $1,546,195;  milch  cows,  $19,585,075;  cattle,  $19,559,404’; 
sheep,  $14,724,581;  swine,  $13,258,212.  Horticulture,  Etc. — 393  nurseries;  capital 
invested,  $4,1(8,518;  32  seed  farms;  total  value,  $2,110,000.  In  viticulture  occupies 
third  place;  area  in  bearing  vines,  28,087  acres;  new  vineyards,  4,956  acres.  Florist 
establishments,  393.  Minerals.— Principal  minerals,  coal,  iron,  glass-sand,  sand¬ 
stone,  limestone,  clays,  salt,  oil,  and  gas.  Coal  output,  1889,  9,976,787  tous;’value, 
$9,355,400.  In  production  of  carbonate  ore,  outranks  all  other  States.  $2,953,750 
capital  invested  in  natural-gas  industry.  Second  as  a  producer  of  petroleum,  1889; 
value,  $2,173,995.  First  in  production  of  sandstone,  1889;  value,  $3,046,656.  Manu¬ 
factures.  One  of  the  leading  States;  12,354  large  industrial  establishments;  capital 
invested,  $185,127,506;  yearly  value  of  products,  $259,834,570.  Rolling-mills,  iron 
manufactories,  glass  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Manufactures  one-fourth 
of  all  agricultural  implements  produced  in  the  country.  Wool  industry,  value  of 
produce,  $3,969,462.  Fisheries. — First  place  in  Lake  Erie  fisheries,  taking  two- 
thirds  of  entire  yield.  Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891,  7,988.  Education.— 
School  age,  6-21;  pupils  in  public  schools,  549,269;  private  schools,  93,769.  State 
has  34  colleges.  State  University  at  Columbus.  Civil  War.— Furnished  313,180 
men;  deaths,  35,475;  75,498  pensioners.  Political.— State  elections  annual.  Number 
of  Senators,  31 ;  Representatives,  107;  term,  2  years;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-num¬ 
bered  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  26;  number  voters,  1,016,464. 


OKLAHOMA.  Historical,  Etc.—' Territory  organized  1890.  Num¬ 
ber  miles  of  railway  in  Territory,  January,  1892,  890.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growtli 
in  population,  material  prosperity,  etc.,  the  Territory  is  now  seeking  admission  to 


!  the  Union  as  a  State.  Area,  Etc. — Total  area,  39,030  square  miles;  land,  38,830; 
water,  200.  Greatest  altitude,  2,536  feet.  18,669  square  miles  of  lands  not  yet 
opened  for  settlement.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Fort  Sill:  Mean  winter,  35°, 
extreme,  —9°;  summer,  83°,  extreme,  107°.  Population. — 1890,  ranked  forty-sixth 
in  population;  total  of  61,834.  Classification:  Male,  34,733;  female,  27,101;  native, 
59,094;  foreign,  2,740;  white,  58,826;  colored,  3,008.  Population,  1892,  133,100. 
Principal  Cities. — Oklahoma,  4,151;  Guthrie,  the  capita],  2,788;  East  Guthrie,  2,141; 
Kingfisher,  1,134.  Agriculture. — The  latest  reports  give  acreage  of  farms  as  1,000,- 
453;  value,  with  improvements,  $4,938,630.  Soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  the 
production  of  cereals,  cotton,  flax,  sorghum,  broom-corn,  and  Irish  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Education. — School  age,  6-21 ;  present  school  population,  31,920.  Territorial 
University  established  at  Norman,  Cleveland  County.  Political. — Territorial  elec¬ 
tions  biennial.  Humber  Senators,  12;  Representatives,  24;  term  of  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  2  years;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years.  Number  voters,  19,161. 


OREGrON  Historical. — First  explorations 

“Beaver  state.”  1792.  Astoria  established  by  Pacific 
Eur  Company  in  1811.  Territory  organized  1848;  consti¬ 
tution  adopted  1857;  entered  Union  February  12,  1859 — the 
twentieth  State.  Area,  Etc. — 96,030  square  miles;  land, 
94,560;  water,  1,470.  Cascade  Mountains  divide  State  into 
two  unequal  parts.  Climate. — Portland,  summer,  64.8°; 
winter,  40.8°.  Population. — Oregon  ranked  thirty-fourth 

_  in  population  in  1850,  thirty-eighth  in  1870  and  1890. 

Total  population,  1890,  313,767.  Classification:  Male,  181,840;  female,  131,927; 
native,  256,450;  foreign,  57,317;  white,  301,758;  colored,  12,009.  Principal  Cities. — 
Portland,  metropolis,  population  62,046;  Astoria,  6,184;  Salem,  capital,  4,515. 
Agriculture. — Ranks  second  on  Pacific  slope  in  cereal  productions.  Wheat,  the 
most  important  product,  13,149,000  bushels  in  1S91;  oats,  6,000,000  bushels;  hops, 
3,811,349  pounds.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1891,  $32,409,302;  cattle,  $13,079,341; 
sheep,  $5,491,789.  Wool  product,  7,500,000  pounds.  Fisheries. — Second  in  Pacific 
Coast  fisheries.  Capital  invested,  $2,296,632;  value  of  yiedd,  $1,033,574.  First  in  the 
canning  of  salmon;  320,822  cases  packed;  value,  $1,901,617.  Mineral  Wealth. — 
Very  great.  Coal,  iron  ore,  gold,  copper,  quicksilver,  fire  and  other  clays,  chrome, 
silver,  manganese,  zinc,  lead,  and  platinum.  Value  of  gold  mined  in  1890,  $1,087,000; 
silver,  $129,199.  Coal  area  covers  several  hundred  square  miles.  Railways. — Miles 
in  operation,  1891,  1,503.  Education. — University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  City.  Num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  schools,  63, COO;  school  age,  4-20.  Political.— Number 
Senators,  30;  Representatives,  60;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years;  term  of 
Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  electoral  votes,  4;  number 
voters.  111.744. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  Historical.— 

Keystone  state.”  First  settlements 

made  by  Swedes  1643.  Passed  under  rule  of  Dutch  of 
New  Amsterdam  1655.  Became  British  territory  1664. 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  granted  William  Penn  1681. 
State  constitutions  adopted  1776,  1790,  and  1873.  Adopted 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  December  12,  1787. 
Second  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  Area.— Total  area, 
45,215  square  miles;  land,  44,985;  water,  230.  Allegany 
range  the  higlrest  elevation,  2,0C0  to  2,S00  feet.  Climate.— Temperature,  Phila¬ 

delphia:  Mean  winter,  32°,  lowest, — 5°;  summer,  76°,  highest,  100°.  Population. 
—Pennsylvania  ranked  second  from  1830  to  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  5,258,014. 
Classification:  Male,  2,666,331;  female,  2,591,6S3;  native,  4,412,294;  foreign,  845,720; 
white,  5,148,257;  colored,  109,757.  Principal  Cities. —  Philadelphia,  founded  1682, 
population  1,044  964;  Pittsburg  and  Allegany  form  chief  seat  of  iron,  steel,  and 
glass  industries  in  the  country,  populations  238,617,  105,287;  Scranton,  75,215;  Read- 
iug,  58,661 ;  Harrisburg,  the  capital,  39,385.  Agriculture. — Principal  crops  wheat, 
corn,  rye,  lmy,  and  tobacco.  1891;  Corn,  46,527,000  bushels;  wheat,  20,864,000 
bu-hels;  oats,  33,704,000  bushels;  hay,  2,997,068  tons;  tobacco,  28,956,247  pounds. 
Produces  large  quantities  of  honey,  maple  sugar,  and  dairy  products.  Value  of  farm 
animals,  1891;  Horses,  $51,867,709:  mu'es,  $2,963,207;  milch  cows,  $23,450,548; 
cattle,  $18,514,790;  sheep,  $4,178,173;  swine,  $8,792,072.  Horticulture,  Etc. All 
nurseries;  capita]  invested,  $4,210,805;  seed  farms,  18;  544florist  establishments;  value, 
$5,641,513.  Minerals. — Ranks  among  the  first  in  mineral  wealth.  Coal,  iron,  and 
petroleum  most  valuable.  Coal,  regular  mines,  887;  local,  2,998.  Output,  1S90: 
anthracite,  45,544,970  tons;  value,  $65,721,578;  practieally  produces  all  anthracite 
mined  in  United  States;  bituminous,  30,174,089  tons;  value,  $27,953,315.  Ranks  third 
in  production  of  iron  ore;  value,  $3,663,534.  Produces  large  percentage  of  total 
yield  of  petroleum.  Western  Pennsylvania  rich  in  natural  gas.  Main  source  of  the 
nickel  supply.  Ranks  first  in  limestone  and  slate,  second  in  sandstone  and  bluestone. 
Manufactures.— One  of  the  most  important  of  tire  manufacturing  States.  Leads  all 
others  in  iron  and  steel  industries.  One  of  the  first  in  production  of  glass.  Manufact¬ 
ures  of  textile  fabrics,  leather,  lumber,  etc.,  important.  Among  the  Middle  States 
Pennsylvania  leads  in  cotton  manufactures.  State  lias  158  establishments;  capital 
invested,  $15,884,936;  products,  $18,431,773.  Leads  in  woolen  industries;  establish¬ 
ments.  753;  capital  invested,  $35,920,758;  value  of  products,  $89,533,725.  Railways.— 
Miles  in  operation,  1891,  8,919.  Education. — School  age,  6-21;  pupils  in  public 

schools,  965,444;  private  schools,  108,684.  Number  colleges,  29;  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1,712  students.  Civil  War.— Furnished  337,936  men;  deaths,  33,183;  pen¬ 
sioners,  63,986.  Political.— State  elections  annual.  Number  of  Senators,  50;  R  pre. 
sentatives,  254;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd  numbered  years;  term  of  Senators,  4  years' 
Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  32;  number  voters,  1  461  869’ 
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RHODE  ISLAND.  Historical— Last 

“little  Eiiociy.”  of  the  Original  Thir¬ 

teen  States  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  First  settlement  made 
by  Roger  Williams  1636.  Charter  for  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  1663;  remained  organic  law  till  1842,  date  of 
the  adoption  of  present  constitution.  Area,  Etc.— Smallest 
of  the  States,  1,250  square  miles;  land,  1,085;  water,  165. 
Climate. — Temperature  at  Newport:  Winter,  29°  to  43°; 
summer,  64°  to  71°;  mean  annual,  50°.  Population.— 
Rhode  Island  ranked  twenty-eighth  in  1850,  thirty-second  in  1870,  and  thirty-fifth  in 
1890.  Total  population,  1890,  343,506.  Classification:  Male,  168,025;  female, 
177,481;  native,  239,201;  foreign,  106,305;  white,  337,859;  colored,  7.647.  Princi¬ 
pal  Cities. — Providence,  the  metropolis,  one  of  the  State  capitals,  population 
132,146.  Pawtucket,  27,603.  Woonsocket,  20,830.  Newport,  the  other  State  capi¬ 
tal,  famous  as  a  summer  resort,  19.457.  Agriculture.— Hay,  potatoes,  and  Indian 
corn  form  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Total  value  of  farm  animals,  $2,421,320. 
Granite  Industry. — Ranks  fifth  in  total  value  of  output;  surpasses  all  others  in  value 
of  output  for  monumental  work.  Manufactures. — Chief  industry;  leads  in  per  cap¬ 
ita  value  of  manufactured  products;  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  production  of 
cotton  goods;  over  $25,000,000  capital  invested;  1889,  wool  industry,  capital, 
$28,886,337;  value  of  products,  $34,722,493.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation,  1891, 
223.  Education. — School  age,  5-15;  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools, 

54,170;  in  private  schools,  9,754.  Brown  University,  Providence.  Number  of 
academies,  9.  Civil  War. — Men  sent,  23,699;  deaths,  1,321;  pensioners,  2,889. 
Political.— State  elections  annual.  Number  of  Senators,  36;  Representatives,  72;  term 
1  year;  sessions  annual.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  4;  number  of  voters,  100,017. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  Historic- 

“  Palmetto  state.’*  al. — Earliest 

settlement,  French  Huguenots,  1562.  Previous  to  1729  G'ar- 
olinas  constituted  one  province.  Constitution  adopted  1788. 
The  eighth  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  to  enter  the 
Union.  Seceded  November,  1860;  readmitted  June,  1868. 
Area,  Etc. — 30,570  square  miles;  land,  30,170;  water,  400. 
Climate. — Temperature  at  Charleston:  Mean  winter,  49°, 
extreme,  10°;  summer,  82°,  extreme,  104°.  Population.— 
South  Carolina  ranked  fourteenth  in  1850,  twenty-second  in  1870,  and  twenty-third  in 
1890.  Total  population,  1890,  1,151,149.  Classification:  Male,  572,337;  female, 
578,812;  native,  1,144,879;  foreign,  6,270;  white,  462,008;  colored,  689,141.  Princi¬ 
pal  Cities.— Charleston,  the  chief  city,  founded  1680,  population  54,955;  Columbia, 
the  capital,  15,353;  Greenville,  8,607.  Agriculture. — Products  of  1891:  Cotton, 
640,000  bales;  corn,  18,650,000  bushels.  Latest  returns  give  rice  product,  32,366,400 
pounds.  Rice  culture  introduced  1693.  First  Sea  Island  cotton  grown  1790.  Man¬ 
ufactures,  Etc. — Total  number  manufacturing  establishments,  3,242;  annual  prod¬ 
ucts,  $29,951,550.  Number  cotton  mills,  1890,  34.  Value  of  lumber,  shingles,  etc., 
manufactured,  1890,  $4,413,250.  Annual  value  of  tar  and  turpentine,  $2,912,271. 
Output  of  phosphates,  1890,  463,998  tons;  value,  $2,875,605.  Railways. — Miles  in 
operation,  1891,  2,509.  Education. — School  age,  6-18.  Pupils  in  public  schools, 
1889,203,461;  private,  14,257.  Political. — State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Sen¬ 
ators,  33;  Representatives,  99;  sessions  annual;  term  of  Senators,  4  years:  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  9;  number  of  voters,  235,606. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  Historical.- 

“  Swingecat  state.”  Part  of  Louisiana 

purchase.  First  explorations  1804^5.  First  real  settlement 
1850.  Dakota  Territory  organized  1861.  State  admitted 
1889.  Area. — Total  area  77,650  square  miles;  70,850 
land ;  800  water.  Greatest  altitude,  7,368  feet.  Climate. — 
Temperature  at  Yankton:  Mean  winter,  13°,  extreme,  —34° ; 
summer,  74°,  extreme,  103°.  Population. — South  Dakota 
ranked  thirty-seventh  in  1890.  Population,  328,808.  Classi- 
female,  148,558;  native,  237,753;  foreign,  91,055;  white. 
Principal  Cities. — Sioux  Falls,  population  10,177;  Yank¬ 
ton,  3,670;  Pierre,  the  capital,  3,235.  Agriculture,  Etc. — State  essentially  agricult¬ 
ural.  Area  under  cereals,  1889,  3,701,604  acres.  Corn,  1891,  production  21,018,000 
bushels;  wheat,  29,714,000  bushels;  oats,  23,388,030  bushels.  Farm  animals,  1,356,- 
200;  value,  $29,415,160.  Minerals. — Gold  mining  began  in  Black  Hills  1873;  value 
of  production,  1889,  $3,091,137;  silver,  $135,331.  There  are  621  tin  openings; 
output  of  tin-bearing  rock,  1889,  22,000  short  tons.  Granite,  sandstone,  and  lime¬ 
stone  are  quarried.  In  1891,  31,813  barrels  of  Portland  cement  were  made,  value, 
$71,579;  there  are  large  deposits  of  gypsum.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation,  1891. 
2,665.  Education. — Pupils  in  public  schools,  66, 150;  school  age,  7-20.  University  of 
South  Dakota  at  Vermilion.  Political. —  State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Sen¬ 
ators, 45;  Repiesentatives,  118;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years;  termofSen- 
ators  and  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  4;  number  voters,  96,765. 


TENNESSEE  Historical. —First  col- 

“  volunteer  state.”  ony  established  1756;  1789 

became  part  of  the  United  States  territory  south  of  the 
Ohio.  Organized  as  a  Territory  1794;  admitted  as  a  State 
June  1,  1796;  the  third  State  to  enter  the  Union.  Seceded 
February,  1861;  readmitted  February,  1870.  Area,  Etc. — 
42,050  square  miles;  land,  41,750;  water,  300.  State  nat¬ 
urally  divided  into  three  parts — East,  Middle,  and  West 
Tennessee.  Elevation  ranges  from  400  to  6,500  feet. 


fieation;  Male,  180,250; 
327,290;  colored,  1,518. 


Climate.  Temperature  at  Chattanooga:  Mean  winter,  41°,  extreme,  — 7°;  summer, 
78°,  extreme,  101°.  Population. — Tennessee  ranked  fifth  in  1850,  ninth  in  1870,  and 
thirteenth  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  1,767,518.  Classification:  Male,  891,585; 
female,  875,933;  native,  1,747,489;  foreign,  20,029;  white,  1,336,637;  colored, 430,881.' 
Principal  Cities. — Nashville,  the  capital  and  chief  center  of  manufactures,  popula¬ 
tion  76,168;  Memphis,  most  important  commercial  center,  64,495;  Chattanooga, 
29,100;  Knoxville,  22,535.  Agriculture.— Latest  reports  give:  Corn,  82,552,000 
bushels;  wheat,  11,626,000  bushels;  oats,  5,960,000  bushels;  tobacco,  36]368].f95 
pounds;  cotton,  345,000  bales;  hay,  321,070  tons.  Value  of  farm  animals,  1890,  $58,- 
754,736;  horses  and  mules,  $37,779,285.  Minerals.— Principal  minerals:  Coal]  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  manganese.  Iron  ore  exists  in  half  the  counties  in  the  Slate; 
output,  1890,  473,294  tons.  Coal  product,  18S9,  1,925,689  tons;  value,  $2,338,309. 
Tennessee  marble.  Manufactures. — Iron  manufactures  coeval  with  settlement  of 
the  State.  Furnaces  were  erected  1790-95.  State,  in  pig-iron,  ranked  seventh  in 
1890;  third  among  Southern  States;  production,  290,747  tons.  First  steel  produced 
in  South  made  at  Chattanooga  1878.  State  has  20  cotton  and  55  woolen  mills. 
Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891,2,971.  Education.— School  age,  6-21;  number 
pupils  in  public  schools,  1890, 455,732;  in  private  schools,  44,218.  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville.  Political. — State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  33; 
Representatives,  99;  term,  2  years;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years.  Num¬ 
ber  of  electoral  votes,  12;  number  voters,  402,476. 

TEX  A  S.  Historical.  —  Country  visited  by 
“Lone  star  state.”  Spaniards  1583.  First  white  settlement 
made  by  French  1685.  Formed  part  of  the  Spanish  prov¬ 
ince  of  Mexico.  1837  to  1845  was  an  independent  republic. 

!  In  1845  admitted  as  a  State,  being  the  fifteenth  in  order  of 
admission.  Seceded  February,  1861;  readmitted  1868. 
Area,  Etc. — The  largest  of  the  States.  Number  square 
miles,  265,780;  land,  262,290;  water,  3,490.  Climate- 
Temperature  at  Brownsville:  Mean  winter,  57°,  extreme, 
18°;  summer,  84°,  extreme,  102°.  Population.— Texas  ranked  twenty-fifth  in  1850, 
nineteenth  in  1870,  and  seventh  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  2,235,523,  Classi¬ 
fication:  Male,  1,172,553;  female,  1,062,970;  native,  2,082,567;  foreign,  152,956; 
white,  1,745,935;  colored,  489,588.  Principal  Cities.— Dallas,  population  38,067; 
San  Antonio,  37,673;  Galveston,  principal  seaport  and  commercial  city  of  State, 
29,084;  Houston,  27,557;  Fort  Worth,  23,076;  Austin,  the  capital,  14,575.  Agri¬ 
culture.— Cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  are  the  staple  crops.  Texas  leads  in  production 
of  cotton.  In  1891  cotton  crop  was  2,111,000  bales;  value,  $81,311,800;  corn,  70,635,- 
000  bushels;  wheat,  6,435,000  bushels;  oats,  15,975,000  bushels.  Sugar  plantations 
chic  fly  on  Brazos  River.  Peaches  and  grapes  grown  throughout  the  State,  apples  in 
the  north.  State  leads  in  the  cattle  industry.  Southwestern  Texas  contained 
extensive  ranches  previous  to  1775.  Total  number  farm  animals,  1891,  16,694,875; 
value,  $140,043,649.  Minerals.— Output  of  coal  mines,  1839,  128,216  tons;  value, 
$340,620.  Total  production  iron  ores,  22,000  tons.  Petroleum  is  produced  near  San 
Antonio.  Granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are  quarried.  Railways.— Miles  in 
operation,  1891,  8,854.  Education. — School  age,  8-16;  number  pupils  in  public 
schools,  410,909;  26,883  in  private  schools.  State  has  12  colleges.  University  of 
Texas,  Austin.  Political. — State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  31 ;  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  128;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years;  term  of  Senators,  4  years; 
Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  12;  number  voters,  535,942. 


J  j  Historical.— First  explorations  by  Spaniards  1540.  First  settle¬ 

ments  made  by  Mormons  under  Brigham  Young  at  Salt  Lake  City 
1847.  Ceded  to  United  States  by  Mexico  1848.  In  1849  Mormons  organized  the  State 
of  “Deseret  September  9,  1850,  Congress  passed  an  act  creating  the  Territory  of 
Utah;  State  admitted  1896.  Area,  Etc. — 84,900  square  miles;  land,  82,190;  water, 
2,780.  Mean  elevation,  6.100  feet.  2,524  artesian  wells,  used  chiefly  to  irrigate 
orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  Climate.— Temperature  at  Salt  Lake:  Winter, 
28°,  extreme,  —20°;  summer,  76°,  extreme,  101°.  Population.— Utah  ranked  thirty- 
fifth  in  1850,  thirty-ninth  in  1870,  and  fortieth  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  207,- 
905.  Classification:  Male,  110,463;  female,  97,442;  native,  154,841;  foreign,  53,064; 
white,  205,899;  colored,  2,006.  Principal  Cities. — Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  and 
metropolis,  population  44,843;  Ogden,  14  889;  Provo,  5,159;  Logan,  4,565.  Agricult¬ 
ure.— Agriculture  and  mining  chief  industries.  Wheat  crop,  2,393,000  bushels;  oats, 
1,288,000  bushels;  Indian  corn,  675,000  bushels;  potatoes  of  unusual  size  and  fine 
quality;  annual  yield  over  1,000,000  bushels.  Fruits  are  of  fine  flavor  and  abundant. 
Live  stock  1891:  Sheep,  value,  $4,650,466;  cattle,  $5,679,512;  milch  cows,  $1,210,378; 
horses,  $2,414,946.  Wool  clip  about  9,000,000  pounds.  Minerals. — Gold,  silver, 
lead,  and  copper  are  the  principal  minerals.  Gold,  1890,  $680,000;  silver,  $10,343,434. 
Third  in  silver  and  lead.  Iron  and  coalare  mined.  Marble  beds  exist,  not  deve  loped. 
Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891,  1,347.  Education.— School  age,  6-18;  number 
pupils  in  commou  schools,  36,372;  in  private  schools,  10,794.  University  of  Deseret, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Political.— Territorial  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  12; 
Representatives,  24;  term,  2  years;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years.  Num¬ 
ber  voters,  54,471. 

VERMONT,  Historical.— First  State  ad- 

“  Green  Mountain  stat  .”  milted  after  the  organization  of 
the  Government.  Date  of  admission  March  4,  1791.  First 
settlement  made  1724.  First  constitution  adopted  1777. 
Area,  Etc. — 9,565  square  miles;  land,  9,135;  water,  430. 
Highest  elevation,  4,430  feet.  Climate. — Temperature  at 
Burlington:  Winter,  18°  to  50°;  summer,  65°  to  75°. 
Population.— Vermont  ranked  twenty  third  in  1850,  thir¬ 
tieth  in  1870,  and  thirty-sixth  in  1890.  Total  population, 
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1890,  332,422.  Classification:  Male,  169,327;  female,  163,095;  native,  288,884;  for¬ 
eign,  44,088;  white,  331,418;  colored,  1,004.  Principal  Cities. — Burlington,  one  of 
tho  most  important  lumber  markets  in  the  United  States,  population  14,590;  Rutland, 
11,760;  St.  Albans,  7,771;  Montpelier,  the  capital,  4,160.  Agriculture. — Chief  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  State.  Over  3,000,000  acres  of  improved  land.  Late  t  reports  give: 
Corn,  2,144,000  bushels;  wheat,  844,000  bushels;  oats,  4,037,000  bushels;  hay,  1,038,- 
303  tons.  State  exceeds  all  others  in  production  of  maple  sugar — nearly  12,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  and  130,000  gallons  of  molasses.  Value  of  farm  animals,  $18,172,- 
157.  Mineral  Wealth.— Quarries  chief  mineral  wealth.  Marbles  iu  great  variety 
are  quarried  iu  large  quantities.  Value  of  lotal  output  for  year,  $2,300,000.  Ranks 
second  in  production  of  slate.  Iron  and  gold  exist.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation, 

1891,  1,001.  Education  —Number  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  1889,  73,237; 
in  private  schools,  6,745;  school  age,  5-20.  State  University  at  Burlington.  Civil 
War. — Furnished  83,288  men;  8,566  pensioners.  Political. — State  elections  bienu'al. 
Number  of  Seuatois,  30;  Representatives,  243;  term,  2}  cars;  sessions  biennial,  in 
even-numbered  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  4;  number  voters,  101,697. 


"\7"I RGINL _A.  Historical. — Oldest  successful 

“Oni  Dominion.”  English  colony.  First  settlement 
made,  by  105  colonists,  at  Jamestown  1607.  Became  a 
Crown  colony  1625.  Tenth  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
to  enter  the  Union.  Constitution  1776.  New  constitution 
1869.  Area,  Etc. — 42,450  square  miles:  land,  40,125; 
water,  2,325.  Famed  for  its  mountain  resorts  and  medicinal 
springs.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Lynchburg:  Mean 

winter,  36’,  extreme,  5°;  summer,  78°,  extreme,  102°. 
Principal  Cities. — Richmond,  the  capital  and  metropolis,  population,  81,388;  Nor¬ 
folk,  34,871;  Petersburg,  22,680;  Lynchburg,  average  annual  sales  of  tobacco,  20,- 
060,000  pounds,  19,709.  Population. — Ranked  fourth  in  1850,  tenth  in  1870,  and 
fifteenth  in  1890.  Total  population  1890,  1,655,980.  Classification:  Male,  824,278; 
female,  831,702;  native,  1,637,606;  foreign,  18,374;  white,  1,070,122;  colored,  635,858. 
Agriculture. — Chief  industry.  Total  value  farm  products  1890,  $56,922,000.  Com 
crop,  36,922,000  bushels;  wheat,  5,614,000  bushels;  oats,  6,587  000  bushels.  Second 
in  production  of  tobacco,  1890,  72,875,600  pounds,  value,  $5,830,000.  First  in  pea¬ 
nuts,  value,  $2,578,120.  Fruits  and  vegetables  largely  produced.  Value  of  farm 
animals  1891,  $40,162,344.  Minerals. — Coal  and  iron  principal  minerals  mined. 
Ranks  seventh  in  iron  production.  Gray  granite  noted  for  its  excellence;  limestone, 
sandstone,  aud  greenstone  Marbles  abundant.  Excellent  roofing  slates.  Manu¬ 
factures. — Latest  reports  give  value  of  products  $75,000,000;  gain  in  five  yeais,  44 
per  cout.  Tobacco,  iron,  flour,  coke,  leather,  lumber,  and  cotton  among  tho  more 
important.  State  ranked  seventeenth  in  1880  and  sixth  ia  1890  in  production  of  pig 
iron.  Railways.— -Miles  in  operation  1891,  3,556.  Education.— Pupils  in  public 
schools  1890,  342,269.  School  age,  5-21.  In  private  schools,  14,836.  Numb  r  col¬ 
leges,  8.  Washington  aud  Lee  University,  Lexington.  Political.— State  elections 
biennial.  Number  of  Senators,  40;  Representatives,  100.  Sessions  biennial,  in  odd- 
numbered  years;  term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of 
electoral  votes,  12;  number  voters,  878,782. 


W ASH]  N GTON.  Historical.— Explore 

••Chinook  state.”  tions  of  coastsby  Amei 

ican  navigators  1789.  First  important  settlement  1845 
Territory  organized  1853.  State  admitted  into  the  Union 
November,  1889  Area,  Etc. — 69,180  square  miles;  land 
66,880;  water,  2,300.  Greatest  altitude  is  Mount  Iianier 
14,441  feet.  Climate. — Temperature  at  Olympia:  Winter 
88°,  extreme,  —2°;  summer,  62°,  extreme,  97°.  Population. 
— Wasliingtou  ranked  fortieth  iu  1860,  forty-second  in  1870, 
nnd  thirty-fourth  in  1890.  Total  population,  1890,  349,390.  Classification:  Male, 
217,562;  female,  131,828;  native,  259,385;  foreign,  90,005;  white,  340,513;  colored, 
8,877.  Principal  Cities. — Seattle,  population  42,837;  Tacoma,  36,006;  Spokane 
Falls,  19.922;  Olympia,  the  capital,  4,698.  Agriculture,  Etc.— Wheat  most  impor¬ 
tant  cereal;  1891, 12,216,000  bushels;  oats,  6,744,000  bushels.  Among  hop-producing 
States,  second  place;  1890,  value,  $2,284,955.  Climate  specially  adapted  to  fruit  culi- 
ure.  Value  farm  animals,  1891,  $25,687,953.  Wool-growing  important;  1890, 

,  4,384,480  pounds.  Estimated  area  of  forest  lands,  20,000,000  acres;  stauding  timber, 
389,365,000,000  feet.  Production,  1890,  1,321,400,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber  and 
888,400,000  shingles.  Fisheries. — Third  in  Pacific  Coast  fisheries;  second  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  salmon.  Minerals. — Coal  output,  1889,  1,030,578  tons;  value,  $2,393,238. 
Goid,  silver,  sandstone,  limestone.  Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891,  2,230. 
Education. — Pupils  in  public  schools,  55,432;  in  private  schools,  4.382;  school 
ago,  5-21.  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  Political.— State  elections  bien¬ 
nial.  Number  of  Senators,  84;  Representatives,  78;  term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  2  years;  sessions  biennial,  in  odd-numbered  years.  Number  of  elect¬ 
oral  votes,  4;  number  of  voters,  146,918. 


WEST  VIRGINIA.  His. 

“  Little  Mountain.”  "Formed 


st  o  ri  ca  1. — 
Mountain.”  "Formed  from  north¬ 

western  portion  of  Virginia.  Representatives  from  forty 
couulies,  1861,  rejected  ordinanceof  secession  nnd  organized 
a  State  government.  State  constitution  adopted  1862. 
Admitted  1803.  Area,  Etc. — 24,780  square  miles;  land, 
24,645;  water,  185.  Greatest  altitude,  4,860  feet.  Climate. 
—Temperature  at  Morgantown:  Mean  winter,  35°,  extreme, 
—10°;  summer,  74°,  extreme,  97°.  Population.— West 


Virginia  ranked  twenty-seventh  in  1870,  and  twenty-eighth  in  1800.  Total  population 
1890,  762,794.  Classification:  Male,  390,285;  female,  872,509;  native,  743,911;  for¬ 
eign,  18,883;  white,  730,077;  colored,  32,717.  Principal  Cities.— Wheeling,  “Nail 
City,”  metropolis,  population  34,522;  Huntington,  10,118;  Parkersburg,  8,408: 
Charleston,  capital,  6,742.  Agriculture,  Etc.— Chief  products  wheat,  corn,  hay 
tobacco,  and  oats.  1891:  Corn,  18  888,000  bushels;  wheat,  3,423,000  oushels;  oats 
2,385,000  bushels.  Tobacco  product,  2,602,021  pounds.  Live  stock  in'erests  exten 
sive.  Value  farm  animals,  1891,  $23,840  908.  Minerals.— Coal  the  most  important 
area,  16,000  square  miles;  115  regular  mines,  906  local;  output,  1889,  0,231,880  tons 
value,  $5,086,584.  Iron  ores  abundant,  but  not  extensively  mined.  Manufactures 
— Leading  industries:  Iron  and  steel,  tobacco,  glass,  pottery,  coke,  flour,  and  leather 
Fourtli  in  the  South  in  pig-iron.  Fourtli  in  United  S  ates  in  steel.  Railways. — 
Miles  in  operation,  1891,  1,547.  Education. — Pupils  in  public  schools,  193,293 
in  private  schools,  4,607;  school  age,  6-21.  Number  colleges,  7.  University  of  Wes 
Virginia,  Morgantown.  Political.— Number  Senators,  26;  Representatives,  65 
sessions  biennial,  iu  odd-numbered  years;  term  of  Si  nators,  4  years;  Representatives 
2  years.  Number  of  electoral  vot  s,  6;  number  voters,  181,400.  Civil  War. — Fur¬ 
nished  32,068  men;  deaths,  4,017;  9,787  pensioners. 


WISCONSIN.  Historical.— Earliest  ex- 

••  Badger  state.”  ploratious  by  French  1634. 
First  sett’ers  1726.  Wisconsin  Territory  organized  1886. 
State  admitted  1848,  the  seventeenth.  Area,  Etc. — Total 
area,  56,040  square  miles;  land,  54,450;  wati  r,  1,590.  Ele¬ 
vation,  610  to  about  1,800  feit.  Climate. — Temperature 
at  Milwaukee:  Winter,  19°,  extreme, — 25°;  summer,  69°, 
extreme,  100°.  Population. — Wisconsin  ranked  twenty- 
fourth  in  1850,  fifteenth  in  1870,  nnd  fourteenth  in  1890. 
Total  population,  1890,  1,686,880.  Classification:  M.le,  874,951;  female,  811,929; 
native,  1,167,681;  foreign,  519,199;  white,  1,680.473;  colored,  0,407.  Principal  Cities. 
—Milwaukee,  the  metropolis,  population  204,468;  La  Cn  sse,  25,090;  Oshkosh,  22,- 
836;  Racine,  21,014;  Madison,  the  capital,  13,426.  Agriculture. — Total  value  of  farms 
and  farm  products,  $568,187,288.  Latest  reports  in  bushels:  Corn,  34,624,216; 
wheat,  11,698,922;  oats,  60,739,052;  barley,  15,225,872;  rye,  4,520,582;  buckwheat, 
1,064,178;  potatoes,  about  10,000,000  bushels;  value  of  lmy,  $15,000,000.  Excellent 
tobacco,  hops,  and  flax  are  grown;  seveutli  among  tobacco  producing  States.  Value 
of  farm  animals,  1891:  Horses,  $34,441,G49;  mules,  $438,819;  milch  cows,  $14,414,- 
438;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  $13,749,322;  sheep,  $2,6SS,G30;  swine,  $5,925,584.  Dairy¬ 
ing  an  important  industry.  Horticulture,  Etc.— Apples,  1,670,845  bushels;,  berries, 
70,768  bushels.  Nurseries,  117;  seed  farms,  21;  105  florist  establishments.  Min¬ 
erals. — Fifth  as  a  producer  of  iron;  output,  837,399  tons;  value,  $1,810,908.  Lead 
and  zinc  mining  showing  renewed  activity;  fourth  iu  production  of  zinc.  Third  in 
production  of  sandstone.  Manufactures. — Tenth  in  production  of  pig-iron.  Value 
of  woolen  products,  $3,493,155;  cotton  products,  $620,196.  Lumber.— Wisconsin 
River  Valley  center  of  most  productive  white-pine  districts  iu  the  world ;  1S90,  863 
establishments,  capital  invested,  $84,586,623;  employes,  31,050;  wages  paid.  $8,813,- 
188;  value  materials  used,  $30,705,875;  products  and  manufactures,  $49,547,410; 
value  of  forest  products,  $2,361,357.  Production  of  mills,  2,861,517,000  feet  of  lum¬ 
ber,  1,360,032,000  shingles,  58,187,000  staves,  and  7,819,000  sets  of  headings.  Fish¬ 
eries. — Inland  lakes  and  streams  contam  numerous  varieties  of  excellent  fish.  Fish¬ 
eries  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior,  va’ue,  $363,026.  Civil  War. _ Furnished 

91,327  men;  deaths,  12,301;  pensioners,  20,9G9.  Railways.— Miles  in  operation,  1891, 
5.7S6.  Education.— 350,342  pupils  in  public  schools;  school  age,  4-20;  in  private 
schools.  58,948,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Political.— State  elections  bien¬ 
nial.  Number  of  Senators,  33;  Representatives,  100;  sessions  biennial,  iu  odd-num¬ 
bered  years.  Term  of  Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  3  years.  Number  of 
electoral  votes,  12;  number  voters,  461,722. 


WYOMING.  Historical. — Formed  part  of 

the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803,  aud  Mexican  acquisition  of 
,1848.  Wyoming  Territory  organization  completed  1868. 
i\State  admitted  1890.  Area.— 97,890  square  miles;  97,575 
[hand,  315  water.  Mean  elevation,  6,400  feet;  highest,  Fre- 
I mont’s  Peak.,  13,799  feet.  Climate. — Temperature  at 

Cheyenne:  Winter,  25°,  extreme,  —38°;  summer  67s,  ex¬ 
treme,  100°.  Population. — Wyoraiug  ranked  forty  seventh 
in  population  from  1870  to  1890.  Total  population,  1890, 
60,705.  Classification:  Male,  39,343;  female,  21,362;  native,  45,792;  foreign,  14,913; 
white,  59,275;  colored,  1,430.  Principal  Cities. — Cheyeune,  the  capital,  population 
11,690;  Laramie,  6,388;  Rock  Springs,  3,406.  Agriculture.— Estimated  area  of  culti¬ 
vated  land,  12,000.000  to  15,000,000  acres.  Much  of  the  laud  requires  irrigation. 
Cereals,  except  Indian  corn,  vegetables,  and  all  fruits  common  to  temperate  climate 
may  be  grown.  Principal  crop  is  hay;  annual  value,  about  $1,500,000.  Livestock. 
— Oldest  and  most  important  industry.  Cattle  are  the  most  important,  but  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sheep  and  horses.  Value 
oxen  aud  other  cattle,  1891,  $15,910,696;  horses,  $3,422,190;  mules,  $9S,040;  sheep, 
$2,808,070;  milch  cows,  $428,640;  swine,  $66,393.  Minerals. — Coal  the  most  im¬ 
portant;  1890,  1,870,366  tons;  value,  $3,183,669.  Gold,  copper,  iron,  aud  gvpsum 
exist.  Sandstone  and  limestone  quarried.  Railways. — Miles  in  operation  in  1891, 
1,053.  Education. — 7,052  pupils  iu  public  schools;  school  age,  6-21.  State  Uni¬ 

versity  located  at  Laramie.  Political.— State  elections  biennial.  Number  of  Sen¬ 
ators,  15;  Representatives,  82;  sessions  biennial,  iu  odd-numbered  years;  term  of 
Senators,  4  years;  Representatives,  2  years.  Number  of  electoral  votes,  3;  number 
voters,  27,044. 
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V  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Born  at  Sliadwell,  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  April 
2,  1743. 

President,  Marclr  4,  1801 — March  4,  1809. 

Died  at  Monticello,  Virginia,  July  4,  1826. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  February 
22,  1732. 

President,  April  30,  1789 — March  4,  1797. 

Died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  December  14,  1799. 


JOHN  ADAMS. 


Born  at  Braintree  (now  Quincy),  Norfolk  County, 
Massachusetts,  October  19,  1735. 

President,  March  4,  1797 — March  4,  1801. 

Died  at  Braintree,  July  4,  1826. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


X  JAMES  MADISON. 

Born  at  Port  Conway,  King  George  County,  Virginia, 
March  16,  1751. 

President,  March  4,  1809 — March  4,  1817. 

Died  at  Montpelier,  Virginia,  June  28,  1836. 


V  ANDREW  JACKSON. 


Born  in  Waxhaw  Settlement,  North  Carolina,  March 
15,  1767. 

President,  March  4,  1829 — March  4,  1837. 

Died  at  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June 
8,  1845. 


JOHN  TYLER. 

Born  in  Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  March  29, 
1790. 

President,  April  4,  1841 — March  4,  1845. 

Died  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  January  17,  1862. 


JAMES  MONROE. 

Born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  April  28, 
1758. 

President,  March  4,  1817 — March  4,  1825. 

Died  at  New  York  City,  July  4,  1831. 


MARTIN  VANBUREN. 

Born  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  County,  New  York, 
December  5,  1782. 

President,  March  4,  1837 — March  4,  1841. 

Died  at  Kinderhook,  July  24, 1862. 


Born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  No¬ 
vember  2,  1795. 

President,  March  4,  1845 — March  5,  1849. 

Died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  15,  1849. 


Born  at  Braintree,  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
July  11,  1767. 

President,  March  4,  1825 — March  4,  1829. 

Died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  23,  1848. 


Born  at  Berkely,  Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9, 1773. 

President,  March  4,  1841 — April  4,  1841. 

Died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  4,  1841. 


ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 

Born  in  Orange  County,  Virginia,  September  24,  1784. 
President,  March  5,  1849 — July  9,  1850. 

Died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  9,  1850. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

Born  in  the  township  of  Locke,  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  January  7,  1800. 

President,  July  9,  1850 — March  4,  1853. 

Died  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  March  8,  1874. 


FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 

Born  at  Hillsborough,  Hillsborough  Count}’,  New 
Hampshire,  November  23,  1801. 

President,  March  4,  1853 — March  4,  1857. 

Died  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  October  8,  1869. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Born  at  Stony  Batter,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
April  22,  1791. 

President,  March  4,  1857 — March  4,  1861. 

Died  at  Wheatland,  Pennsylvania,  June  1,  1868. 


U  X  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Born  in  Hardin  (now  La  Rue)  County,  Kentucky, 
February  12,  1809. 

President,  March  4,  1861 — April  15,  1865. 

Died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  15,  1865. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Born  at  Raleigh,  Wake  County,  North  Carolina, 
December  29,  1808. 

President,  April  15,  1865 — March  4,  1869. 

Died  in  Carter  County,  Tennessee,  July  31,  1875. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 

Born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio, 
April  27,  1822. 

President,  March  4,  1869 — March  4,  1877. 

Died  at  Mount  McGregor,  New  York,  July  23,  1885. 


RUTHERFORD  BIRCHARD  HAYES. 

Born  at  Delaware,  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  October 
4,  1822. 

President,  March  4,  1877 — March  4,  1831. 

Died  at  Spiegel  Grove,  Ohio,  January  17,  1893. 


X &  "f-'MMES  ABRAM  GARFIELD. 

Born  at  Orange,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  November 
19,  1831. 

President,  March  4,  1881— September  19,  1881. 

Died  at  Elberon,  New  Jersey,  September  19,  1881. 


/ 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Born  in  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  October  5,  1830. 
President,  September  20,  1881— March  4,  1885. 

Died  at  New  York  City,  November  18,  1886. 


Born  at  Caldwell,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  March 
18,1837. 

President,  March  4,  1885 — March  4,  1889. 

President,  March  4,  1893— March  4,  1897. 


BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

Born  at  North  Bend,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  August 
20,  1833. 

President,  March  4,  1889— March  4,  1893. 


william  McKinley. 


Born  at  Niles,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  January  29, 
President,  March  4,  1897 — 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  THEIR  CABINETS. 


Presidents. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Term. 

No. 

Name. 

Qualified. 

No. 

Name. 

Qualified. 

o 

George  Washington . 

March  4,  1793 

John  Adams . 

Dee.  2,  1793 

3 

4 

March  4,  1797 

2 

Thomas  Jefferson . 

Mareh  4,  1797 

Mareh  4,  1801 

6 

4 

March  l)  1809 

George  Clinton  * . 

March  4,  1809 

William  H.  Crawford  f . 

April  10.  1812 

7 

March  4, 1813 

5 

I  Jbridge  Gerry  * . 

March  4.  1813 

John  Gaillard  t  . 

Nov.  25,  1814 

s 

5 

James  Monroe . 

March  4, 1817 

6 

Daniel  I).  Tompkins . 

March  4,  18J7 

9 

James  Monroe . 

March  5,  1821 

Daniel  I).  Tompkins  . 

Marcli  5,  1821 

11 

Hugh  L.  White  f . 

Dec.  28,  1832 

12 

Andrew  Jackson . 

March  4, 1833 

8 

Martin  Van  Buren . . . 

March  4,  1833 

<3 

14 

9 

March  5,  1841 

10 

March  4,  1841 

14a 

10 

John  Tyler . 

April  6,  1811 

Samuel  L.  Southard  f  . 

April  6,  1841 

Willie  P.  Mangum  f . . 

Mav  31,  1842 

July  11,  1850 

17 

March  4, 1853 

13 

March  4,  1853 

David  R.  Atchison  f . 

April  18,  1853 

Jesse  D.  Bright  t . 

Dec.  5,  1854 

Presidents. 


’erm.  No. 

Name. 

Qualified. 

IS 

15 

James  Buchanan . 

March  4, 1857 

19 

20 

16 

Abraham  Lincoln . 

Abraham  Lincoln  * . 

March  4,  1865 

20a 

17 

Andrew  Johnson . 

April  15,  1865 

21 

22 

18 

Ulysses  S.  Grant . 

Ulysses  S.  Grant . 

March  4,  1869 
Mareh  4, 1873 

23 

19 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes . 

March  5, 1877 

24 

20 

James  A.  Garfield* . 

March  4, 1881 

24a 

21 

Chester  A.  Arthur . 

Sept.  20,  1881 

25 

22 

Grover  Cleveland . 

March  4, 1885 

26 

23 

Benjamin  Harrison . 

March  4, 18S9 

27 

24 

Grover  Cleveland . 

March  4.  1893 

28 

25 

William  McKinley . 

March  4,  1897 

t  The  larger  figures  in  this  column  mark  the  terms  held  by  the  Presidents,  and  are  referred  to  in  succeeding  tables.  The  smaller  figures  indicate  the 
Terms  marked  a  denote  the  succession  of  the  Vice-President  to  the  Presidency  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  *  Died  in  office,  f  President  pro  tern,  of  the 

SECRETARIES  OF  STATE. 


numerical  order  or  sequence  of  Individual  officers  from  the  first. 
Senate.  §  Resigned  the  Vice-Presidency  December  28,  1832. 


Vice-Presidents. 

No. 

Name. 

Qualified.  ; 

14 

John  C.  Breckinridge . 

March  4,  1857 

15 

Hannibal  Hamlin . 

Mareh  4,  lv6l 

16 

Andrew  Johnson . 

Mareh  4,  1-65 

Lafayette  S.  Foster  f . 

April  15,  1865 

Benjamin  F.  M  ade  f . 

Mareh  2,  1867 

1 7 

Schuyler  Colfax . 

March  4,  1869 

18 

Henry  Wilson  * . 

Thomas  W.  Ferry  t . 

Nov.  22.  1875 

19 

William  A.  Wheeler . 

Mareh  5,  1877 

20 

Chester  A.  Arthur . 

March  4.  1881 

Thomas  F.  Bayard  f 

Oct.  10,  1881 

David  Davis  + . 

Oct.  13,1881 

George  F.  Edmunds  f . 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks* . 

March  3, 1883 

21 

March  4, 1885 

John  Sherman  f . 

Dec.  7,  1885 

22 

Levi  P.  Morton . 

March  4,  1889 

23 

Adlal  Stevenson . 

March  4, 1893 

24 

Garrett  A.  Hobart . 

March  4, 1897  I 

Term. 

No. 

Name. 

Appointed. 

Term. 

No. 

*  1 

1 

Thomas  Jefferson . 

Sept.  26, 1789 

9 

>» 

Thomas  Jefferson . 

March  4,  1793 

10 

9 

9 

Edmund  Randolph  . 

Jan.  2, 1794 

11 

10 

3 

Timothy  Pickering . 

Dee.  10,  1795 

11 

3 

Timothy  Pickering . 

March  4.  1797 

12 

12 

4 

John  Marshall . . 

Mav  13,  18o0 

13 

4 

5 

.James  Madison . 

March  5,  1801 

13 

5 

James  Madison . . 

Mareh  4,  1805 

14 

14 

6 

6 

Robert  Smith . . . 

March  6,  18  >9 

14a 

7 

James  Monroe . . 

April  2,1811 

15 

7 

James  Monroe . 

March  4.  1813 

16 

8 

8 

John  Quincy  Adams. . 

March  5, 1817 

17 

Name. 

Appointed. 

John  Quincy  Adams . 

Henry  Clay . 

Martin  Van  Buren . 

Edward  Livingston . 

Louis  McLane . 

John  Forsyth . 

John  Forsyth . 

Daniel  Webster . 

Daniel  Webster . 

Hugh  S.  Legart* . 

Abel  I\  Upshur . 

John  C.  Calhoun . 

March  5, 1821 
March  7, 1825 
March  6,  1829 
May  2-1,  1831 
May  29,  1833 
June  27, 18:44 
March  4,  1837 
March  5, 1841 
April  6,  18-11 
May  9,  1843 
July  24.  1843 
March  6, 1844 

15 
i  <; 
10i 

17 

18 

19 

20 
‘20a 


‘21  |  2( 


James  Buchanan . 

John  M.  Clayton . 

Daniel  Webster . 

Rdward  Everett . 

William  L.  Marcy _ 

Lewis  Cass . 

Jeremiah  S  Black... 
william  ll.  Seward  . 
William  H.  Seward... 
William  H.  Seward... 
Eliliu  B.  Washburnc 
Hamilton  Fish . 


March  6, 1845 
March  7,1819 
July  22, 185U 
Nov.  6,  1852 
March  7, 1853 
March  6, 1857 

Dec.  17,  i860 
March  5, 1861 
March  4,  1805 
April  15,  1865 
March  5,  1869 
March  11,1869 


•2*2 

*23 

‘24 

*24a 

25 

20 

27 

28 


Hamilton  Fish . 

William  M.  Evarts. 
James  G.  Blaine  ... 
F.  T.  Frelimrhuysei 
Thomas  F.  Bayard 

James  G.  Blaine _ 

Walter  Q.  Gresham 

Richard  Olney . 

John  Sherman ;.  .. 
William  R.  Day  .... 
John  Hay  . 


Appointed. 


March  4,  1873 
March  12, 18.7 
March  5, 1881 
Dec.  12, 1881 

March  6,  1885 
March  5, 18S9 
March  6, 1893 
June  10,1695 
March  5,1897 
April  25,  1898 
Aug.  14,  1898 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


1 

1 

Alexander  Hamilton . 

Sept.  11.  1789 

1  0 

8 

Alexander  Hamilton . 

March  4,  1793 

1  1 

9 

2 

Oliver  Wolcott . 

Feb.  2, 1795 

11) 

3 

Oliver  Wolcott . 

March  4,  1797 

12 

11 

3 

Samuel  Dexter . 

Jail.  1,  1801 

12 

4 

4 

Albert  Gallatin . 

May  14,  1801 

13 

5 

Albert  Gallatin . . 

March  4.  1809 

13 

6 

Albert  Gallatin . 

March  4,  1813 

11 

14 

7 

5 

George  W.  Campbell  . 

Feb.  9,  1814 

l  la 

6 

Alexander  .1.  Dallas  . . 

Oct.  6.  1814 

15 

7 

William  H.  Crawford . 

Oct.  22,  1816 

16 

s 

William  H.  Crawford . 

March  5,  181 1 

17 

9 

William  II.  Crawford . 

March  5, 1821 

15 

18 

Richard  Rush.. 
Samuel  I).  Ingham 
Louis  Me  Lane  .... 
William  J.  Duane. 
Roger  B.  Taney... 
Levi  Woodbury 
Levi  Woodbury 
Thomas  Ewing.  ... 
Thomas  Ewing.  .. 
Walter  Forward  . . 
John  C.  Spencer  .. 
George  M.  Bibb. 
Robert  J.  Walker 


March  7,  1825 
March  6,  1829 
Aug.  2,  1831 
May  29,1833 
Sept.  23,  1833 
June  27,  1834 
March  4,  1837 
Marcli  5,  1841 
April  6,  1841 
Sept.  13,  1841 
March  3,  1843 
June  15,  1844 
March6,  184 


16 

16a 

17 

18 


19 

20 
20a 
21 
22 


19 

William  M.  Meredith . 

March  8,  18-19 

31 

20 

Thomas  Corwin . 

July  23,1850 

23 

32 

21 

James  Guthrie . 

March  7, 1853 

24 

33 

22 

Howell  Coob . 

March  6,  ia57 

24a 

34 

23 

Philip  F.  Thomas . 

Dec.  12,  1860 

8i 

2-1 

John  A.  Dix . 

Jan.  li,186l 

25 

Salmon  P  Chase . 

March?,  1861 

25 

36 

26 

Win.  Pitt  Fessenden . 

July  1,1861 

37 

27 

Hugh  McCulloch . 

March  7,  i86o 

26 

38 

27 

::9 

28 

George  S.  Bout  well . 

March  11,1869 

28 

40 

29 

William  A.  Richardson... 

March  1«,1873 

30 

Benjamin  H.  Bristow . 

June  4,  18.4 

Lot  M.  Morrill 

John  Sherman . 

William  Windom  . 
Charles  J.  Folger.. 
Walter  Q.  Gresham 
Hugh  McCulloch... 
Daniel  Maiming  ... 
Lucien  Fairchild... 
William  Windom 
John  Griffin  Cnrlisl 
Lyman  J.  Gage . 


SECRETARIES  OF  WAR. 


1893 

1697 


Henry  Knox . 

Henry  Knox . 

Timoth  Pickering  .... 

James  McHenry . 

James  McHenry . 

Samuel  Dexter . 

Roger  Griswold . 

Henry  Dearborn . 

Henry  Dearborn . 

William  Eustis . 

John  Armstrong . 

John  Armstrong . 

James  Monroe  . 

William  H.  Crawford  .. 


Sept.  12,  1789  | 

8 

11 

March  4,  1793 

12 

Jan.  2,  1795  | 

9 

Jan.  27,  1796  | 

10 

13 

March  4,  1797  1 

11 

May  13,  I81H.1  , 

1  l 

la 

Feb.  3, 1801 

16 

March  5,  1801 

12 

Mareh  4,  18u5 

13 

17 

March  7,  1809 

14 

18 

Jan.  13,  1813 

14a 

March  4,  1813 

19 

Sept.  27, 1814 

20 

Aiig.  1,  1815 

21 

George  Graham,  ad  int. . 

John  C.  Calhoun . 

John  C.  Calhoun .  . . 

James  Barbour . 

Peter  B.  Portet  . 

John  II.  Eaton . 

Lewis  Cass . 

Lewis  Cass . 

Joel  I?.  Poinsett . 

John  Bell . 

John  Bell . 

John  C.  Spencer . 

James  M.  Porter . 

William  Wilkins . 


Oct.  8, 
March  5, 
March  7, 
May  26, 
March  9, 
Aug.  1, 
March  4, 
March  7, 
March  5, 
April  6, 
Oct.  12, 
Mareh  8, 
Feb.  15, 


15 

22 

16 

23 

16) 

24 

17 

25 

18 

26 

27 

19 

28 

29 

20 

20a 

30 

21 

31 

William  L.  Marcy . 

George  W.  Crawford  . 

Charles  M  Conrad . 

Jefferson  Davis . 

John  B.  Floyd . 

Joseph  Holt . 

Simon  Cameron..  . 

Edwin  M.  Stanton . 

Edwin  M.  Stanton . 

Edwin  M.  Stanton . 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a>l  int 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  ad.  int.. 

John  M.  Schofield . 

John  A.  Rawlins . 


March  6, 1815 

32 

\v  llliam  T.  Sherman . 

Sept. 

9,  1869 

March  8, 1849 

33 

William  W.  Belknap . 

Oct. 

25,  1869 

Aug.  15,  1850 

22 

William  W.  Belknap . 

March 

4, 1873 

March  5, 1853 

34 

Alphonso  Talt . 

March 

8,  1876 

March  6,  1857 

35 

James  D.  Cameron . 

M  ay 

22,  1876 

Jan.  18,  1861 

23 

36 

George  W.  McCrary . 

Marcli  12,  1877 

March  5,  1861 

37 

Alexander  Ramsey . 

Dec. 

li  •,  1879 

Jan.  15,  1862 

24 

38 

Robert  T.  Lincoln . 

March 

5,  1881 

March  4,  1805 

25 

39 

William  C.  Endlcoit  . 

March 

6,  1885 

April  15,  1805 

26 

40 

Redfield  Proctor . 

March 

5,  1889 

Aug.  12,  1807 

27 

41 

Daniel  Scott  Lamont  . 

March 

6,  1893 

Feb.  21,  1868 

28 

42 

Russell  A.  Alger . 

March 

5,  1897 

May  28,  1808 

43 

Elihu  Root .  . 

August  1,  1899 

March  11,1809 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  NAVY. 


Benjamin  Stoddert . 

Benjamin  S'oddert . 

Robert  Smith . 

Robert  Smith . 

Paul  Hamilton  . 

William  Jones . 

William  Jones . 

B.  W.  Crownlnshicld . 

B.  W.  Crownlnshicld . 

Smith  Thompson . 

Smith  Thompson . 

Samuel  L.  Southard  . 


May  21,  1798 

1  0 

Samuel  L.  Southard . 

March  4,  1825 

16 

11 

15 

IT 

9 

Levi  Woodbury..  . 

May  23,  1831 

12 

Levi  Woodbur’v . . 

March  4,  1.833 

1  6 

18 

March  7, 1809 

10 

Mahlon  Dickerson . 

June  30,  1834 

1 6  i 

19 

Jan.  12, 1813 

13 

Mahlon  Dickerson..  ...  .. 

March  4,  1837 

20 

March*  4, 1813 

11 

June  25.  1838 

17 

21 

Dec.  19,1814 

14 

12 

George  E.  Badger . 

March  5,  1841 

IS 

22 

March  4,  1817 

11a 

George  E.  Badger . 

April  6,  1841 

19 

23 

Nov.  9,  1818 

13 

Abel  P.  Upshur  . 

Sept.  13,  1841 

20 

1  1 

David  Henshaw . 

July  2-1.  1843 

20) 

Sept.  16,  1823 

15 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer . 

Feb.  15,  1844 

21 

24 

John  Y.  Mason  . 

George  Bancroft . 

John  Y.  Mason . 

William  B.  Preston.. 
William  A.  Graham.. 
John  P.  Kennedy.... 

James  C.  Dobbin . 

Isaac  Toucey . 

Gideon  Welles . 

Gideon  Welles . 

Gld'-on  Welles . 

Adolph  E.  Boric . 


March  14,1844 

March  10,1845 
Sept.  9,  lc4*> 
March  8,  1849 
July  22,  1850 
J  uly  22,  1852 
March  7,  1853 
March  6,  1S57 
March  5, 1861 
Marcli  4, 18«5 
April  15,  1865 
March  5, 1819 


22 

25 

George  M.  Robeson . 

George  M.  Robeson . 

23 

26 

27 

Richard  W.  Thompson.... 
Nathan  Golf,  Jr . 

24 

28 

William  H.  Hunt . 

I  24  a 

29 

William  E.  Chandler . 

25 

30 

William  C.  Whitney . 

26 

31 

Benj.  F.  i  racy  . . 

27 

32 

Hilary  A.  Herbert. . 

28 

33 

John  D.  Long . 

June  25,  1869 
March  4,  1873 
March  12, 1877 
Jan.  6, 1881 
March  5,  1881 
April  1,1882 
Mareh  6, 1885 
March  5, 1889 
March  6,  1893 
March  5.  1897 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


16  i 

16a  2 

1  7  3 

IS  i  4 
19  5 

6 


Thomas  Ewing  — 
Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart . 
Robert  McClelland 
Jacob  Thompson  _ 

Caleb  B.  Smith . 

John  P.  Usher . 


March  8.  1849 

20 

John  P.  Usher . 

March  4, 1865 

22 

Sept.  12.  1850 

20a 

John  P.  1  slier . 

April  15,  1865 

11 

March  7,  1853 

James  Harlan . 

May  15, 1865 

23 

12 

8 

Orville  H.  Browning . 

July  27,  1866 

24 

13 

March  5.  1861 

21 

9 

Jacob  D.  Cox  . 

March  5,  1869 

24a 

14 

Jan.  8, 1863 

10 

Columbus  Delano . 

Nov.  1,  lt70 

25 

15 

Columbus  Delano - 

Zachariah  Chandler  .. 

Carl  Schurz . 

Samuel  J.  K'rkwood.. 

Henry  M.  Teller . 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar . . 


March  4,  1873 

| 

16 

Oct.  19, 1875 

1  •-><! 

17 

March  12,1877 

27 

18 

Marcli  5,  1881 

19 

April  6,  1882 
March  6,  lt85 

28 

20 

|  William  F.  Vilas  . . 

John  W.  Noble _ 

!  Ilokc  Smith . 

I  David  R.  Francis 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 

|  Ethan  Alleu  Hitch' 


Jan.  16,  1888 
March  5,  1889 
March  6, 1893 
Jan.  15,  1897 
March  5,  ls97 
Dec.  21,189' 


POST3I  AST  ERS  -  GENERAL. 


Samuel  Osgood . 

Timothy  Pickering .. 
Timothy  Pickering . . 
Joseph  Habersham  .. 
Jo>eph  Habersham  .. 
Joseph  Habersham 

Gideon  Granger . 

Gideon  Granger . 

Gideon  Granger . 

Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr. 
Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.. 
Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr  . 

John  McLean . 

John  McLean . 


Sept.  26,  1789 

1  1 

7 

Aug.  12,  1791 

12 

March  4,  1793 

8 

Feb.  25,  1795 

13 

March  4, 1797 

9 

March  4,  1801 

14 

10 

Nov.  28.  18111 

14a 

March  4,  1805 

11 

March  4.  1809 

15 

12 

Mar.  17.  1814 

16 

13 

March  4,  1817 

16) 

14 

March  5,  1821 

15 

June  26. 1823 

17 

16 

March  4,  1825 

18 

17 

William  T.  Barrv . 

William  T.  Barry . 

Amos  Kendall . . 

A  mos  Kendal! . . 

John  M.  Niles . 

Francis  Granger . 

Francis  Granger . 

Charles  A.  WickllfTe  .. 

Cave  Johnson . ;. 

Jacob  Collamer .  . 

Nathan  K.  Hall . 

Samuel  D.  Hubbard _ 

James  Campbell- . 

Aaron  V.  Brown . 


March  9,  1829 
March  4,  1833 
May  1,  1835 
March  4.  1837 
May  25,  1840 
March  6,  1841 
April  6,1841 
Sept.  13,  1841 
March  6,  1845 
March  8,  1849 
July  23,  1850 
Aug.  31.  1852 
March  5,  1853 
Mareh  6,  1857 


18 

19 

19 

20 

21 

20 

20a 

2? 

21 

23 

22 

24 

26 

23 

27 

~8 

Joseph  Holt . 

Horatio  King . 

Montgomery  Blair . 

William  Dennison . 

William  Dennison . 

William  Dennison . 

Alexander  W.  Randall . 
John  A.  J.  Creswell  ... 
John  A.  J.  Creswell .... 

James  W.  Marshall _ 

Marshall  Jewell . 

James  N.  Tyner . 

David  McK.  Key . 

Horace  Maynard . 


March  14,1859 
Feb.  12,  1861 
March  5, 188  L 
Sept.  24,  1834 
March  4,  18-  5 
April  15.  1865 
July  25,1866 
March  5,  1869 
Marcli  4,  1873 
July  7,1874 
Aug.  24,  1874 
July  12,18:6 
March  12,1877 
.1  uiie  2,1880 


24 

29 

Thomas  L.  James . 

24a 

30 

Timothy  O.  Howe . 

31 

Walter  Q.  Gresham . 

32 

Frank  Hatton . 

25 

33 

William  F.  Vilas . 

34 

Don  M.  Dickinson  . 

26 

35 

.John  Wanamaker . 

27 

36 

Wilson  S.  Bissell . 

37 

William  L.  Wilson  . 

28 

38 

James  A.  Gary . 

39 

Charles  Emory  Smith . 

Mnrc.i  5,  1881 
Dec.  20,  1881 
April  3,  1883 
Oct.  14,  1884 
Mareh  6, 1885 
Jan.  16, 1888 
March  5,  1889 
March  6,  1893 
March  1,  1S95 
March  5,1-97 
April  21,  1898 


ATTORNEYS  -  GENERAL. 


Edmund  Randolph. 
Edmund  Randolph.. 
William  Bradford... 

Charles  Lee  . 

Charles  Lee . 

Theonhilus  Parsons 

Levi  Lincoln . 

Robert  Smith . 

Jonn  Breckinridge  . 
Caesar  A.  Rodney ... 
Caesar  A.  Rodney  ... 
William  Pinkney  ... 
William  Pinkney.... 

Richard  Rush . 

Richard  Rush . 


Sept.  26,  1789 
March  4, 1793 
Jan.  27,1794 
Dec.  10,1795 
March  4,  1797 
Feb.  20,  1801 
March  5,  1801 
March  3,  1805 
Aug.  7,  1805 
Jan.  28,1807 
March  4, 1809 
Dec.  11,  1811 
March  4,  1813 
Feb.  10,  1814 
March  4, 1817 


11 

9 

1  O 

1  1 

12 

13 

12 

14 

13 

15 

16 

14 

17 

14a 

18 

19 

15 

20 

William  Wirt . . 

William  Wirt . 

William  Wirt . 

John  M.  Berrien _ 

Roger  B.  Taney _ 

Roger  B.  Taney _ 

Benjamin  F.  Butler 
Benjamin  F.  Butler 

Felix  Grundy . 

Henry  D.  Gilpin  ... 
John  J.  Crittenden 
John  J.  Crittenden 

Hugh  S.  Legar6 _ 

John  Nelson . 

John  Y.  Mason - 


Nov.  13. 1817 
March  5. 1821 
March  4, 1825 
Mareh  9,  1829 
July  20,1831 
March  4,  L33 
Nov.  15.  1S33 
March  4, 1837 
July  5,  18:58 
Jan.  11,1840 
March  5, 1841 
April  6,1841 
Sept.  13,  1841 
July  1.  1843 
Mareh  6,  1845 


?1 

22 

16 

23 

16i 

17 

24 

IS 

25 

26 

19 

27 

28 

20 

20a 

29 

30 

21 

31 

Nathan  Clifford . 

Isaac  Toucey . 

Reverdy  Johnson . 

John  J.  Crittenden . 

Caleb  Cusbing . 

Jeremiah  S.  Black . 

Edwin  M.  Stanton . 

Edward  Bates  . 

Titian  J.  Coffey,  ad  int. 

James  Speed . 

James  Speed . 

James  Speed . 

Henry  Stanbery . 

William  M.  Evarts . 

E.  Rockwood  Hoar . 


Oct.  17, 1846 
June  21,  1848 
March  8,  1849 
July  22,  185ii 
March?  1853 
March  6, 1857 
Dec.  20,  1860 
March  5,  1861 
June  22, 1863 
Dec.  2, 1864 
March  4,  1865 
April  15,  1865 
July  23,  1866 
July  15,1868 
March5, 1869 


32 

Amos  T.  Akermnn . 

June  23.  1870 

33 

George  H.  Williams . 

Dec.  14,  1871 

22 

George  H.  Williams . 

March  4, 1873 

34 

Edwards  Pierrepont . 

April  26, 1875 

35 

Alphonso  Taft . 

May  22,  1  76 

23 

36 

Charles  Devens . 

March  12,  1877 

24 

37 

Wayne  McVcngh . 

March  5, 1881 

24) 

38 

Benjamin  H.  Brewster . ... 

Dec.  19,  1881 

25 

39 

Augustus  II.  Garland  . 

March  6, 1885 

26 

40 

W.  II.  H.  Miller . 

March  5,1889 

27 

41 

Richard  Olney . 

Mareh  6,1893 

42 

Jndson  Harmon . 

June  11.  1895 

28 

43 

Joseph  McKenna . 

March  5,  1897 

44 

John  W.  Griggs . 

January,  1898 

SECRETARIES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


■iS  I  1  1  Norman  J.  Column . |  Feb.  15,  1889  ||  Hi  \  2  |  Jeremiah  M.  Busk . |  Marchs.  1889  ||  |  3  |  Julius  Sterling  Morton. ,.|  March  6,  1893  | 

t  The  larger  figures  mark  the  Presidential  term  In  which  each  Cabinet  Officer  held  his  appointment,  as  Bhown  by  the  table  of  Presidents  preceding. _ 


4  James  Wilson .  March  5,1897 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquil. ity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE.  I. 

Section.  1.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Section.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
Age  of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
Number  of  free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of 
Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Persons. 
The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Years  after  the  first 
Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 
Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  a  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.  The 
Numberof  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand, 
but  each  State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Representativ.  ;  and  until  such 
j  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled 
to  chuse  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Planta¬ 
tions  one,  Connecticut  five,  New-York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
!  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South 
Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  the 
Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such 
Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker  and  other 
Officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Section.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six 
|  Years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 

|  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of  the  first 
j  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes. 
The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expira¬ 
tion  of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth 
j  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that 
one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year;  and  if  Vacancies  happen  by 
R  esignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State, 
the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next 
Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of 
thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and^who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  President  pro 
tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments.  When 
sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oarh  or  Affirmation.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside: 
And  no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  Members  present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to 
removal  from  Office,  and  Disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of 
honour,  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and 
Punishment,  according  to  Law. 

Section.  4.  The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or 
alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  chusing  Senators. 

.  e  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  and  such 
Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Law 
appoint  a  different  Day.  J 

Section  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns 
and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall  consti¬ 


tute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business;  but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent 
Members,  in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may 
provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds, 
expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment 
require  Secrecy;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House 
on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered 
on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  Con¬ 
sent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  Place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  Com¬ 
pensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason, 
Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  iheir 
Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  encreased  during  such  time;  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House  during  his 
Continuance  in  Office. 

Section.  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amend¬ 
ments  as  on  other  Bills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return 
it,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  recon¬ 
sider  it.  If  after  such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  House  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all  such  Cases  the 
Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  Nays,  and  the 
Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on 
the  Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  President  within  ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 

been  presented  to  him,  the  Same  shall  he  a  law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had 

signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return  in 
which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question 
of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States- 
and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed  in 
the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

Section.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power 

To  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States;  0 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States- 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws  on 
the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States- 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin  and 
fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and 
current  Coin  of  the  United  States; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Rio-ht  to  their 
respective  Writings  and  Discoveries; 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court- 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  hio-h 
Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations;  0 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make  Rules 
concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces; 
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To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions. 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia,  and  for 
governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the 
Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the  Discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  particu¬ 
lar  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all  Places 
purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  Dock- 
Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings; — And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Consti¬ 
tution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or 
Officer  thereof. 

Section.  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
but  a  Tax  or  Duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  for  each  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  Safety  may 
require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Proportion 
to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or 
Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall  Vessels 
bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in 
another. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of 
Appropriations  made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of 
the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States:  And  no 
Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  Emolument,  Office, 
or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Section.  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Con¬ 
federation;  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin  Money;  emit 
Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in 
Payment  of  Debts;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law 
impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or 
Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  it’s  inspection  Laws:  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and 
Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of 
Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any 
Agreement  or  Compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or 
engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  Delay. 

ARTICLE.  II. 

Section.  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term 
of  four  Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same 
Term,  be  elected,  as  follows 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress: 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or 
Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  Ballot 
for  two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  bo  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  Persons 
voted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each;  which  List  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  open  all  the  Certificates,  and  the  Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The 
Person  having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if 
such  Number°be  a  Majority  of  the  whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  Majority,  and  have  an  equal 
Number  of  Votes,  th  m  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
chuse  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  Person  have  a 
Majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
Manner  chuse  the  President.  But  in  chusing  the  President,  the  Votes 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  Representation  from  each  State  having  one 
Vote;  A  Quorum  for  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of  a  Member  or  Members 


from  twothirds  of  the  States,  and  a  Majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the  Choice  of  the  President, 
the  Person  having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  Electors  shall  be 
the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse  from  them  by  Ballot  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  and 
the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States. 

No  Person  except  a  natural  born  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  Office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that 
Office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  five  Years,  and  been 
fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  his  Death, 
Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said 
Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resignation,  or  Ina¬ 
bility,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Officer 
shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Services,  a  Com¬ 
pensation,  which  shall  neither  be  encreased  nor  diminished  during  the 
Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within 
that  Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Oath  or  Affirmation: — 

“  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office 
“of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability, 

“  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Section.  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  se'  eral 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the  United  States;  he  may 
require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officers  in  each  of  the 
executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their 
respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprievesand  Pardons 
for  Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

Ho  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Con¬ 
suls,  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the 
Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Section.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Consideration 
such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  a,nd  in  Case 
of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of  Adjournment, 
he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers;  he  shall  take  Care  that 
the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

Section.  4-.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  Officers  ot 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
Conviction  of,  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section.  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good  Behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall’not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  iii  Office. 

Section.  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law 
and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority; — to  all 
Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers,  and  Consuls; — to  all 
Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction; — to  Controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party;— to  Controversies  between  two  or  more 

gtates; _ between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  another  State; — between  Citizens 

of  different  States, — between  Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands 
under  Grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens 
thereof,  apd  foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls, 
and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by 
Jury;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes  shall 
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have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial 
shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

Section.  3.  _  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them 
Aid  and  Comfort.  No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless  on  the 
Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in 
open  Court. 

d  he  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of  Treason, 
but  no  Attainder  of  1  reason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture 
except  during  the  Life  of  the  Person  attainted. 

ARTICLE.  IV. 

Section.  1.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And 
the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such 
Acts,  Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof. 

Section.  2.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other  Crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall  on  Demand 
of  the  executive  Authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regu¬ 
lation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Service  or  Labour  may 
be  due.  J 

■  ®ECJI0N-  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
states  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules 
tt  ‘ons  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to 

the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  I  rejudice  any  Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion,  and  on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  Violence. 


ARTICLE.  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  in 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress;  Provided  that  no  Amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any 
Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first 
Article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE.  VI. 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the  Adop- 
tion  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under 
this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the 
Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Members 
of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  Officers 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by 
Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no  relio-ious  Test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust  under 
the  United  States. 

ARTICLE.  VII. 

fhe  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying 
the  Same.  J  B 

Done  in  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the  States  present 
the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty  seven  and  of  the  Independ- 
ance  ol  the  United  States  of  America  the  Twelfth  In  Witness 
whereof  We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  Names. 

GEO  WASHINGTON— 

Presidt  and  deputy  from  Virginia 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufus  King. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Wm.  Saml.  Johnson,  _  Roger  Sherman. 

NEW  YORK. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Wil  :  Livingston,  David  Brearlet, 

Wm.  Paterson,  Jona.  Dayton. 


B.  Franklin, 
Robt.  Morris, 
Tho:  Fitzsimons, 
James  Wilson, 


Geo  :  Read, 
John  Dickinson, 
Jaco  :  Broom. 


James  M'Henry 
Danl.  Carroll. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thomas  Mifflin, 

Geo:  Clymer, 

Jared  Ingersoll, 

Gouv:  Morris. 

DELAWARE. 

Gunning  Bedford,  Jun’r, 
Richard  Bassett, 

MARYLAND. 

Dan:  of  St.  Thos.  Jenifer, 


VIRGINIA. 

John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr., 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wm.  Blount,  Rich’d  Dobbs  Spaight, 

Hu.  Williamson. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

J.  Rutledge,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 

Charles  Pinckney,  Pierce  Butler. 

GEORGIA. 

William  Few,  Abr.  Baldwin. 


Attest: 


WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 


s  “:r  -  * — 


Delaware, 

on  the 

7  th  December, 

1787. 

Pennsylvania, 

<< 

12th  December, 

1787. 

New  Jersey, 

It 

18th  December, 

1787. 

Georgia, 

<< 

2d  January, 

1788. 

Connecticut, 

it 

9th  January, 

1788. 

Massachusetts, 

it 

6th  February, 

1788. 

Maryland, 

II 

28th  April, 

1788. 

23d  May, 
21st  June, 


1788. 

1788. 


By  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
New  Hampshire,  “ 

(The  ninth  State  to  ratify  the  Constitution.thereby  establishing  It ;  see  Article  VII.) 
By  Convention  of  Virginia,  0n  the  26th  June,  1788. 

..  <.  ?Je"'  \°rk’,.  “  26th  July,  1788. 

North  Carolina,  “  21st  November,  1789 

Rhode  Island,  «  29th  May,  1790. 


,  xvuuue  island,  “  29th  Mav  1700 


ThI  q^  Sentence»  paragraph,  Section  2,  Article  I,  has  been  superseded  by  Section  2  Amendment  XIV 
The  3rd  paragraph,  Section  1.  Article  II,  has  been  superseded  by  Amendment  XII.  Amendment 
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ARTICLES  IN  ADDITION  TO,  AND  AMENDMENT  OF, 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Proposed  by  Congress ,  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  original  Constitution. 


ARTICLE  I. 


Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated, 
and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath 
or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of -life  or  limb;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  Criminal  Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have 
Compulsory  process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  favour,  and  to  have  the 
Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

In  Suits  of  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one 
of  the  United  States  by  Citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  bub 
jects  of  any  Foreign  State 


ARTICLE  XII. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certily,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate; — The  President  of  the  Senate  shall, in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted; — The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not 
exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But 
in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representa¬ 
tion  from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  ol  March  next  following, 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death 
or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person  haying  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  ol  Electors  appointed, 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  per¬ 
son  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  ol  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  .  . 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  anv  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive 
and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereo  , 
is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  represen¬ 
tation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one 

years  of  age  in  suck  State.  .  . 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress,  or  Elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previ¬ 
ously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive 
or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or 
given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 
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Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  toe  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and 
bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or 
pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of 
any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 


Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 


The  first  ten  of  the  preceding  amendments  were  proposed  at  the  first  S',  ssion  of  the  first  Congress,  of  the  United  States,  25  September,  1789,  and  were  finally 
ratified  by  the  constitutional  number  of  States,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1791,  as  follows,  viz  : 


By  New  Jersey,  20th  November,  1789. 
By  Maryland,  19th  December,  1789. 

By  Nurth  Carolina,  22d  December,  1789. 
By  South  Carolina,  19th  January,  1790. 


By  New  Hampshire,  25th  January,  1790. 
By  Delaware,  2Sth  January,  1790. 

By  Pennsylvania,  10th  March,  1790. 

By  New  York,  27th  March,  1790. 


By  Rhode  Island,  15th  June,  1790. 
By  Vermont,  3  November,  1791. 
By  Virginia,  15  December,  1791. 


The  eleventh  amendment  was  proposed  at  the  first  session  of  the  third  Congress,  5  March,  1794,  and  was  declared  in  a  message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  dated  Sth  January,  1793,  to  have  been  adopted  by  ike  constitutional  number  of  States. 

The  twelfth  amendment  was  proposed  at  the  first  session  of  the  eighth  Congress,  12  December,  1803,  and  was  adopted  by  the  constitutional  number  of  States  in 
1804,  according  to  a  public  notice  thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  25th  September,  of  the  same  year. 

The  thirteenth  amendment  was  proposed  at  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-eighth  Congress,  February  1,  1865,  and  declared  to  have  been  ratified  by  27  of  the  36  States, 
December  18,  1865. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  was  proposed  at  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress,  June  16,  1866,  and  declared  to  have  been  ratified  by  30  of  the  36  States, 
July  28,  1868. 

Tbe  fifteenth  amendment  was  proposed  at  the  Ikird  session  of  the  fortieth  Congress,  February  26, 1869,  and  declared  to  have  been  ratified  by  29  of  the  37  States,  March 
30,  1870. 


The  following  is  prefixed  to  the  first  ten  of  the  preceding  amendments: 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  New  York ,  on  Wednesday,  the  fourth  of 
March ,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

The  Conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States,  having  at  the  time  of 
their  adopting  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent 
misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  restric¬ 
tive  clauses  should  be  added:  And  as  extending  the  ground  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Government,  will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its 
institution; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America ,  in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring,  That  the  following  Articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  all,  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 
said  Constitution;  viz: 

The  following  is  prefixed  to  the  eleventh  of  the  preceding  amendments: 

THIRD  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

At  the  first  session,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Monday,  the  second  of  December,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America ,  in  Congress  assembled ,  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring,  That  the  following  Article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  which  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures  shall 
be  valid  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz  : 


The  following  is  prefixed  to  the  twelfth  of  the  preceding  amendments: 

EIGHTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

At  the  first  session,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
Territory  of  Columbia,  on  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  October,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  three. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America ,  in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring,  That  in  lieu  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  following  be 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 


which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said 
Constitution,  to  wit : 

The  following  is  prefixed  to  the  thirteenth  of  the  preceding  amendments: 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

At  the  second  session,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  Monday,  the  fifth  of  December,  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America ,  in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both  houses  con¬ 
curring,  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  namely: 


The  following  is  prefixed  to  the  fourteenth  of  the  preceding  amendments: 

THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

At  the  first  session,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  Monday,  the  fourth  of  December,  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America ,  in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both 
houses  concurring,  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures, 
shall  be  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely: 


The  following  is  prefixed  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  preceding  amendments: 

FORTIETH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

At  the  third  session,  begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  Monday,  the  seventh  of  December,  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of  both  houses  con¬ 
curring,  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as 
part  of  the  Constitution,  namely: 


This  edition  of  the  Constitution  and  Amendments  has  been  critically  compared  with  the  originals  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  found  to  be  correct  in  text,  letter 
and  punctuation;  it  may,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  as  a  Standard  Edition. 
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POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


GOVEKNMENT. 


While  the  principles  were  maturing  that  produced  the  civil  war  in 
England,  terminated  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  placed  Cromwell 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  two  political  parties  were  formed  —  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories — and  these  were  the  first  known  in  English  literature. 

Both  of  these  names,  though  given  in  derision,  were  accepted  by  the 
parties  to  whom  they  were  respectively  applied,  and  became  respectable 
terms. 

As  a  political  party  name,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  “  A  Tory  means  one  who 
adheres  to  the  Ancient  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  the  Apostolical 
Hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

David  Hume,  the  historian,  defines  the  meaning  of  the  word  Whig, 
as  “  a  lover  of  liberty,  though  without  renouncing  monarchy,  and  a  friend 
to  the  Protestant  line.” 

Both  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  their  adherents  in  the  thirteen 
English  colonies  in  America.  In  the  Massachusetts  colony  there  must  have 
been  a  strong  Tory  element,  as  it  never  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Crom¬ 
well,  who  represented  England  under  the  Commonwealth. 

The  restoration,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  did  not  diminish  the 
force  of  Whig  principles,  which  were  represented  in  Parliament  by  such 
men  as  Burke,  Chatham,  and  Fox;  and,  when  the  French  and  Indian  war 
was  in  full  tide  in  America,  the  Tory  party  in  England  were  opposed  to 
the  policv  of  entirely  dispossessing  the  French  of  Canada.  They  argued, 
that  if  the  French  were  left  in  possession  of  Canada  their  menacing  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  English  colonies  would  place  the  latter  under  constant 
obligation  to  the  mother  country  for  assistance  in  case  of  an  invasion  from 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  thereby  assure  their  permanent 
loyalty.  The  Whigs  opposed  this  “timid  policy,”  and  demanded  a  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  war  till  the  French  should  be  dispossessed  of 
Canada.  This  was  done  in  1760,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  signed 
between  the  English  and  the  French  at  Paris  in  1763. 

The  next  year  Parliament  passed  “  The  Declaration  Act.”  This  was 
an  enabling  act  or  resolution  that  Parliament  had  power  to  tax  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.  It  called  forth  a  mild  remonstrance  from  the  House  of  Bur¬ 
gesses  in  Virginia;  but  the  next  year  the  famous  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  to 
take  effect  in  America,  November  1,  1765.  The  great  massof  colonistssud- 
denly  became  extreme  Whigs,  while  most  of  the  governors,  their  subor¬ 
dinates,  their  social  coteries,  and  a  few  of  the  people,  such  as  in  our  day 
would  be  called  “fossils,”  clung  to  Toryism,  and  the  “divine  rights  of 
kings.”  This  was  the  first  vital  issue  of  political  parties  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States. 

Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  the  next  year  after  it  was  passed, 
as  a  palliative,  but  accompanied  the  repeal  with  imperial  demands  illy 
suited  to  heal  the  wounds  that  it  had  made  in  the  American  heart;  and, 
from  that  time  forward,  public  opinion  grew  into  broader  and  more  original 
conceptions  of  liberty  throughout  the  thirteen  colonies,  till  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  colony  made  a  proposition  for  a  convention  of  representatives  to 
consider  the  situation.  The  proposed  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1774.  It  adopted  a  non-importation,  non-exportation,  and  non-con¬ 
sumption  agreement,  binding  on  the  colonies,  and  prepared  a  petition  to 
the  king,  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  men  who 
did  this  were  colonial  Whigs,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  expected 
the  moral  support  of  the  great  Whig  party  in  England,  for  they  had  not 
yet  taken  any  step  disloyal  to  monarchy.  But  the  principles  advocated 
by  the  American  Whigs  at  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774  came  to 
maturity  in  1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  formally 
made;  and  two  years  later,  July  9,  1778,  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union  were  signed  at  Philadelphia.  These  acts  destroyed 
political  parties  in  America.  The  Whigs  were  now  described  as  rebels  by 
the  Tory  party  of  England,  and  as  patriots  by  those  who  sympathized 
with  them.  Of  the  Tories  of  America,  those  who  did  not  leave  the  country 
or  recant  had  their  property  confiscated. 

The  Revolutionary  war  followed.  Negotiations  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  its  close  were  carried  on  at  Paris,  and  involved  issues  between 
France  and  Spain  with  England,  besides  the  issue  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Before  the  work  could  begin,  it  was  necessary  to  define  the  Americans 
by  some  name  as  a  party  to  treat  with,  and  the  question  what  this  should 
be  involved  substantially  the  cause  for  which  the  war  had  been  waged 
(the  Independence  of  the  United  States). 

After  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  or  Tory  party,  it 
was  conceded  that  the  American  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Franklin,  Adams, 
Laurens,  and  Jay,  should  be  treated  with  as  representatives  of  an 
independent  government;  for  these  were  the  only  terms  on  which  they 
would  commence  negotiations. 

Independence  having  been  acknowledged  in  advance,  the  most 
difficult  point  remaining  to  be  settled  was  whether  the  Tories  of  America 
should  be  remunerated  for  the  confiscation  and  despoliation  of  their 
property. 


The  knotty  point  was  finally  settled  by  the  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Commissioners  that  Congress  should  recommend  to  the 
several  States  measures  of  restitution  as  to  confiscated  property,  “  con¬ 
sistent  with  justice  and  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  should  prevail  on 
return  of  the  blessings  of  peace.”  This  closed  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  so  long  in  progress,  and  the  provisional  treaty  was  signed,  November 
13,1782,  by  the  American  Commissioners,  and  Richard  Oswald,  on  the  part 
of  England.  These  preliminary  articles  being  ratified  within  the  time 
specified  by  their  respective  governments,  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed 
for  the  United  States  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay, 
and  for  England  by  David  Hartly,  at  Paris,  September  3,  1783. 

This  was  the  last  act  by  which  the  Americans  were  cut  loose  from 
political  parties  in  England. 

During  the  entire  course  of  the  war  the  plan  of  union  between  the 
States  after  peace  should  be  proclaimed,  had  not  been  considered;  nor  was 
such  a  plan  considered  for  some  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed,  and  certain  national  contingencies  had  forced  the  question  on  the 
States.  Then  the  problem  to  be  solved  was,  How  could  civil  rights  be 
secured  without  taking  steps  which  might  lead  to  monarchy? 

Since  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  had  been  set  aside,  the 
citizen,  in  his  loyalty  to  his  State,  was  slow  to  acknowledge  a  power 
above  it. 

During  this  period  of  transition  in  the  pathway  of  the  nation,  the 
course  of  events  brought  up  issues  and  conditions  favorable  to  a  controlling 
influence  over  all  the  States,  in  the  form  of  a  constitution.  Accordingly, 
the  initiatory  steps  for  forming  one  were  taken  during  a  session  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  convened  March  3,  1786. 

The  immediate  events  which  had  induced  Congress  to  recommend  a 
constitution,  were  the  difficulties  in  prevailing  upon  State  legislatures  to 
devise  methods  whereby  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  respective  shares  of 
the  ex[*nses  of  the  General  Government,  and  especially  to  make  provision 
to  pay  the  pnblic  debt. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  mob,  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays, 
assembled  to  oppose  the  collection  of  this  debt,  and  prevented  a  session  of 
the  supreme  court  at  Worcester.  This  proceeding,  together  with  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  induce  the  different  State  legislatures  to  act  with 
sufficient  promptness  to  meet  public  exigencies,  which  alike  affected  the 
welfare  of  the  whole,  had  the  effect  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
force  of  the  arguments  used  by  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jay,  and  others. 

Pending  these  efforts  to  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  desired 
end,  accusations  were  made  against  those  engaged  in  such  advocacy,  that 
a  constitutional  monarchy  would  be  the  final  result ;  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  criticisms  were  called"  forth  by  a  people  jealous  of  any  infringe¬ 
ment  on  their  liberty,  as  were  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

The  debates,  while  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  in  session,  had 
the  effect  to  formulate  two  political  parties — the  Federalists  and  the 
Anti-Federalists;  the  later  assumed  the  name  Republicans  about  1791. 

The  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  was  appointed  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  forms  of  the  new  Constitution;  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  the 
following  February  was  set  for  the  voting  of  the  electors. 

They  were  69  in  number,  each  of  whom  voted  for  Washington  for 
President;  John  Adams  received  34  votes  for  Vice-President,  and  there 
were  35  scattering  votes  for  other  candidates. 

Owing  to  the  tardiness  of  the  officials,  the  inauguration  did  not  take 
place  till  April  30.  New  York  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  session  of 
this  Congress. 

FIRST  ADMINISTRATION. 

Washington  selected  for  his  Cabinet,  Alexander  Hamilton  (Federalist), 
for  the  Treasury  Department;  General  Henry  Knox  (Federalist),  for  the 
War  Department;  Thomas  Jefferson  (Anti-Federalist),  for  Secretary  of 
State;  Edmund  Randolph  (Anti-Federalist!  for  Attorney-General;  and 
John  Jay  (Federalist),  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

An  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called,  and  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  subsequently  ratified  by  the  States,  were  made.  The  object 
of  them  was  to  guarantee  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  secure 
religious  freedom.  It  was  due  to  Anti-Federal  influence  that  these 
amendments  were  made.  It  is  true  that  the  extreme  Anti-Federalists 
opposed  these  amendments;  but  they  did  it  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  secure  the  objects  intended.  These  extrem¬ 
ists  wanted  what  they  termed  a  bill  of  rights,  as  a  safeguard  against  mon¬ 
archy. 

An  act  regulating  commerce  was  passed  at  this  session,  and  also  a 
tariff  bill,  the  latter  approved  July  4,  1789.  The  object  of  this  tariff  was 
stated  to  be  “  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufacturers,” 
although  it  was  barely  sufficient  for  revenue  purposes. 
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The  first  regular  session  of  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  January  4, 
1790.  The  great  business  before  it  was,  what  disposition  to  make  of  the 
public  debt.  Of  this  there  were  three  kinds — the  foreign  debt,  largely  due 
France;  the  home  debt,  greatly  depreciated  in  value;  and  the  debts  incurred 
by  the  States  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

To  the  payment  in  full  of  the  first,  there  was  no  dissenting  voice;  as 
to  the  second,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  those 
who  held  the  claims  had  bought  them  for  a  trifle;  but  a  bill  to  pay  them 
in  full  finally  passed  both  houses.  The  third  class  of  debts,  having  been 
contracted  by  the  States  involved  a  position  which  might  compromise  the 
doctrine  of  State  rights,  by  the  way  of  precedent,  if  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  alone  assumed  the  responsibility  of  settling  them.  It  was,  in  reality, 
taking  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  compromise  its  debt,  or  to  modify 
or  repudiate  it  if  so  disposed.  The  principle  that  the  State  was  not  to 
control  its  own  obligations,  was  opposed  by  the  Anti-Federal  party,  who 
were  tenacious  defenders  of  State  rights,  and  uncompromising  foes  to  cen¬ 
tralized  power. 

Heretofore,  every  debate  and  contest  had  been  confined  to  general 
principles.  The  Federalists  had  adopted  a  Constitution,  and  their  plan  had 
been  opposed  by  extremists  for  reasons  already  stated,  and  some  of  those 
who  had  advocated  it  had  been  accused  of  laying  plans  to  drift  the  coun¬ 
try  back  into  a  monarchical  government. 

The  moderate  men  of  the  opposition,  who  subsequently  were  called 
Anti-Federalists,  and  ultimately  Republicans,  did  not  oppose  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  demanded  the  fullest  guarantees  for  liberty  in  every  sense  in  its 
provisions. 

Both  the  extremists  and  the  moderate  men  (now  in  the  Republican 
harness),  worked  together  against  the  bill  for  Congress  to  assume  the  State 
debts,  and  it  failed  to  be  passed  till  two  Anti-Federalists  deserted  their 
party  and  voted  for  it.  Their  incentive  to  do  this  was  to  secure  Federal 
votes  by  way  of  barter  toward  locating  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  This 
was  the  first  strict  party  vote  ever  obtained  in  Congress. 

The  second  session  of  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  December  fi,  1790. 

The  principal  business  of  this  session  was  to  charter  a  United  States 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000;  $2, 000, 000  of  which  was  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  the  United  States.  The  Republicans  opposed  the  bill,  but 
the  Federalists  were  sufficiently  strong  to  pass  it  by  a  good  majority. 

Both  parties  supported  Washington  for  his  second  term,  but  each 
selected  its  own  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

John  Adams  was  candidate  for  the  Federalists,  and  George  Clinton 
for  the  opposition,  who  were  still  officially  styled  Anti-Federalists. 

Washington’s  vote  was  unanimous;  and  Adams  was  elected  by  a  vote 
of  77  against  50  for  Clinton,  4  for  Jefferson,  and  1  for  Aaron  Burr.  The 
successful  candidates  were  sworn  into  office  March  4,  1793. 

SECOND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  most  pressing  duty  incumbent  upon  the  second  administration, 
was  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
securing  to  the  United  States  the  best  terms  possible  with  them  to  accept 
her  produce. 

War  between  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  the  United 
Netherlands  on  one  side,  and  France  on  the  other,  was  begun  soon  after 
the  second  term  of  Washington  had  commenced.  The  treaties  of  alliance 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  strong  affection  for 
the  French  nation,  so  universal  in  the  country, set  the  heart  of  America  on 
fire,  and  what  added  fuel  to  the  flames  was  the'fact  that  the  English  nation 
had  insulted  America  by  impressing  her  sailors  into  her  own  service.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  she  had,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  held  Detroit  and  other 
posts  on  the  lakes,  refusing  to  give  them  up,  and  had  through  her  agents 
furnished  hostile  Indians  with  arms  wherewith  to  fight  the  Border  men. 
For  these  reasons  the  majority  of  the  American  people  would  have  gladly 
made  common  cause  with  France  in  the  war  in  which  she  was  engaged 
with  England.  In  such  a  resolution  the  Anti-Federal  party  were  foremost, 
at  least  among  the  people.  But  the  Federal  administration,  although  in 
full  sympathy  with  France  as  a  nation,  had  prudence  enough  to  avoid  an 
alliance  with  her  headlong  revolutionists,  and  by  so  doing  entangling  itself 
in  a  war  with  Europe,  to  which  her  own  effective  force  could  add  but  little 
weight;  and  Washington  promptly  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  extreme  Republicans.  Pending  this  pivotal 
state  of  affairs  in  both  Europe  and  America,  Genet,  the  agent  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  government  in  France,  arrived  in  the  United  States,  with  his 
credentials  as  minister.  He  was  received  with  popular  enthusiastic  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  welcome,  not  only  as  the  representative  of  honored  France, 
but  of  Republican  principles  in  Europe.  He  was  also  received  by  the 
administration  in  his  official  capacity,  thereby  acknowledging  the  new 
government  of  France  as  de  facto. 

The  present  complications  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  considered 
as  affording  a  good  opportunity  for  America  to  renew  her  attempt  to  make 
a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  a  result  so  much  needed  to  afford  an 
outlet  for  her  produce.  Accordingly,  Washington  sent  John  Jay  on  this 
special  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Mr.  Jay  was  favorably  received  at  the  English  Court,  and  effected  a 
treaty  with  it,  securing  reciprocal  and  perfect  liberty  of  commerce  between 
the  British  dominions  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  also  direct  trade 
with  the  East  Indies.  The  English  also  agreed  to  give  up  the  western 
posts  in  the  United  States  on  condition  that  the  payment  of  Ante-Revolu¬ 
tionary  private  debts  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment,  the  debtors  of  which  were  solvent.  Many  other  minor  points  were 
also  conceded  favorable  to  America;  but  the  most  important  one  was  not 
conceded,  which  was  the  British  assumed  right  of  search  and  impressment 
of  American  seamen. 

Washington  did  not  hesitate  to  ratify  the  treaty  notwithstanding  this 
omission  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Anti-Federalists  gained 
great  strength,  for  the  general  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  so-called  “  ignomini¬ 
ous”  result  of  the  treaty  was  almost  universal. 

Meanwhile,  Genet  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  privateers  to  prey  on 
English  Commerce. 

This  called  forth  protests  from  England,  and  the  administration  were 
obliged  to  request  the  French  government  to  recall  Genet  or  take  the 
consequences  of  a  war  with  that  power.  It  chose  the  former  alternative, 
though  it  cost  the  Federal  party  much  political  prestige;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  still  remained  in  power  for  one  more  administration,  it  never 
regained,  during  this  time,  the  numerical  strength  it  had  lost. 

At  the  head  and  front  of  the  opposition  to  the  Federalists  stood 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  began  by  being  moderate  in  his  opposition,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  position  he  took  in  matters  of  public  policy.  He  was  in  favor 
of  a  constitution,  and  even  favored  the  policy  of  asking  of  France  the 
recall  of  Genet;  but  he  had  opposed  the  banking  policy  and  other  Federal 
measures,  whenever  they,  in  his  estimation,  unnecessarily  abridged  either 
individual  or  State  rights. 

As  the  second  term  of  Washington  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
practical  good  effects  of  Jay’s  treaty  grew  more  and  more  manifest,  per¬ 
sonal  respect  for  him  gathered  force,  and  in  the  popular  heart  there  seemed 
to  be  a  dread  of  inaugurating  a  partisan  campaign  in  the  next  Presidential 
election,  and  Washington  was  urged  by  both  parties  to  accept  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  a  third  term.  This  he  declined,  and  on  September  17, 1796,  issued 
his  famous  farewell  address,  which  document,  though  not  designed  to 
influence  the  next  election,  probably  saved  the  Federal  party  from  defeat. 

At  that  early  date  no  provision  had  been  made  for  making  Presidential 
nominations;  but  common  consent  that  John  Adams  was  the  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Federal  party,  placed  him  in  their  front  rank,  second  only 
to  Washington,  and  the  press  and  club-rooms  confirmed  him  as  candidate 
for  President;  and  Thomas  Pinckney,  for  like  causes,  was  the  Federal 
candidate  for  Vice-President. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  embodiment  of  Republicanism,  and  next  to 
him  was  Aaron  Burr. 

The  election  took  place  in  November,  1796;  and  when  the  votes  of 
the  electoral  college  were  counted  in  February  succeeding,  71  votes  were 
cast  for  Adams,  68  for  Jefferson,  59  for  Pinckney,  30  for  Burr,  and  2  for 
Washington,  and  a  few  scattering.  Jefferson,  having  the  next  highest 
number  of  votes  to  Adams,  was,  by  the  existing  law,  the  Vice-President¬ 
elect,  while  Adams  was  President. 

The  two  were  sworn  into  office  March  4,  1797. 

THIRD  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  President,  Mr.  Adams  found 
fresh  foreign  complications  gathering  about  the  political  horizon  of 
America.  The  people  of  France,  as  well  as  her  revolutionary  government, 
felt  deeply  wounded  that  Genet’s  plans  had  miscarried  in  America,  and 
laid  the  whole  blame  to  the  government,  which  was  Federal.  Nor  did 
they  hesitate  to  condemn  the  Federal  party  in  America  in  insulting  terms, 
while  they  expressed  sentiments  of  confidence  and  affection  for  the 
American  Republicans. 

So  hostile  was  the  attitude  of  the  French  government  toward  America 
that  it  refused  to  receive  her  Minister,  and,  in  March,  passed  a  decree 
annulling  the  treaty  of  1778.  This  act  was  followed  by  an  attack  on 
American  vessels  by  French  cruisers,  many  of  which  were  sent  into  French 
ports  and  detained  on  various  pretenses,  as  to  carrying  contraband 
goods,  etc. 

Jay’s  treaty  ot  1794,  since  its  good  results  to  America  had  been  real¬ 
ized,  had  somewhat  softened  the  asperities  of  the  Americans,  especially  of 
the  Federalists,  toward  England,  and  produced  a  partial  comity  of  interest 
between  the  two  countries.  Such  a  result  was  particularly  offensive  to 
France,  as  anything  which  would  favor  England,  with  whom  she  was  at 
war,  would  injure  her.  Meanwhile,  the  Republicans  of  America  had  a 
decided  leaning  toward  French  interests,  despite  commercial  or  pecuniary 
questions,  and  in  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  November  13, 
1797,  the  Republican  members  voted  against  a  bill  for  arming  vessels  to 
defend  American  commerce  against  French  spoliation. 

Pending  this  misunderstanding  between  the  two  governments, 
repeated  acts  of  French  aggression  on  American  commerce,  together  with 
the  firmness  of  the  administration  to  resist  them,  had  the  effect  to  enforce 
Republican  acquiescence  to  the  defensive  policy  of  the  administration, even 
if  war  should  result,  and  appropriations  were  made  to  raise  an  army  and 
equip  a  fleet  to  be  used  against  France,  should  diplomacy  prove  unavail¬ 
ing. 

Although  the  Republican  party  had  at  last  acquiesced  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  Federal  administration,  yet  the  Democratic  clubs  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  their  utmost  influence  to  circumvent  the  policy  of  the 
administration  by  appealing  to  the  chivalric  sentiment  of  the  country, 
based  on  principles  of  gratitude  toward  France  for  past  services. 

It  was  suspected  that,  through  these  clubs  established  in  America  by 
Genet,  the  revolutionary  government  of  France  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  reverse  the  Federal  policy 
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and  bring  the  country  into  an  alliance  with  the  French,  even  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  means  if  necessary. 

To  meet  this  supposed  danger  a  bill  was  passed  through  both  houses 
of  Congress,  called  the  “  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,”  giving  the  President 
power  to  banish  from  the  country  anyone  whom  he  considered  dangerous 
to  the  peace,  or  to  fine  and  imprison  such  persons  as  should  be  supposed 
guilty  of  conspiring  together  to  oppose  any  measure  of  the  Government. 

The  Republicans  opposed  this  bill,  and  made  it  the  occasion  of  renew¬ 
ing  their  charges  of  despotism  against  the  Federalists;  and  not  without 
effect,  for  such  a  stretch  of  authority  injured  the  Federal  cause  and 
emboldened  the  opposition.  But  if  the  Federalists  had  made  a  mistake  in 
this  questionable  stretch  of  authority,  the  Republicans  soon  made  one  also 
quite  as  untimely,  in  passing  the  Virginia,  and,  soon  afterward,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky,  resolutions;  for,  although  they  were  passed  by  but  two  State  legis¬ 
latures,  the  whole  Republican  party  were  held  accountable  for  them. 

These  resolutions  held  that  the  alien  aud  sedition  laws  were  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  that  the  States  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  them,  and  their 
general  tenor  set  the  National  Government  at  defiance  by  holding  up  the 
supremacy  of  the  States. 

Thus  matters  stood  while  the  revolutionary  wave  sweeping  over 
France  was  at  its  height.  After  the  fires  of  liberty  had  become  burnt  out, 
like  a  spent  volcano,  Napoleon  stepped  in,  and  restored  despotism  on  a 
brilliant  though  transient  tenure. 

As  soon  as  the  French  saw  the  true  situation  in  America,  it  was 
apparent  to  them  that  there  was  no  issue  between  the  two  nations,  but 
that  there  had  been  an  issue  between  the  Jacobins  of  France  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  administration.  The  former  were  now  crushed  in  the  fall  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  their  leader;  and  the  French  nation  made  overtures  of  peace  to 
America,  which  were  hailed  with  joy  by  every  class,  and  resulted  in  a 
treaty,  called  “The  Convention  of  1800.” 

Adams  was  now  near  the  end  of  his  term.  He  was  a  true  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Federal  party,  and  its  last  President.  But  the  mission  of  this 
party  now  seemed  ended.  It  had  brought  the  American  Revolution 
gloriously  through  all  the  dangers  that  bad  threatened  it  from  within  and 
without,  and  it  had  united  the  nation  under  a  Constitution. 

During  its  last  session  the  Sixth  Congress  nominated  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  to  succeed  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jefferson. 

The  Federalists  nominated  Mr.  Adams  for  President  a  second  term, 
and  C.  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  for  Vice-President.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  nominated  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  present  Vice-President,  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President. 

The  popular  election,  which  took  place  at  the  appointed  time,  was 
very  evenly  balanced  between  the  two  parties,  and,  but  for  a  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  would  probably  have  gone  in 
favor  of  the  Federalists;  but,  when  the  votes  of  the  electoral  college  were 
counted,  in  February,  1801,  there  were  for  Jefferson  73,  for  Aaron  Burr 
73,  for  Adams  05,  for  Pinckney  04,  and  for  Jay  1. 

No  single  candidate  having  a  higher  number  of  votes  than  any  other, 
there  was  no  choice,  and  the  election  went  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Here,  again,  no  choice  was  made  at  the  first  balloting;  but  after  six 
days  ten  States  voted  for  Jefferson,  and  four  for  Burr,  and  two  voted  blank. 

This  elected  Jefferson  President  and  Burr  for  Vice-President,  who 
were  sworn  into  office  on  the  4th  of  March  following. 

The  prolonged  contest  in  the  House  over  this  election  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  12th  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
votes  shall  be  direct  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

FOURTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  election  of  a  Republican  as  President  was  a  grievous  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party,  who  beheld  in  Jefferson  an 
able  captain  at  the  head  of  a  popular  element,  who  might  lead  the  country 
into  excesses  in  democracy  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  governing 
power  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

Jefferson  made  a  moderate  use  of  his  power,  refusing  to  remove  Fed¬ 
eralists  from  offices  which  they  had  filled  with  satisfaction,  except  in  cases 
where  Adams,  his  predecessor,  had  made  appointments  after  the  result  of 
the  election  had  been  known.  He  also  pardoned  such  as  had  been  con¬ 
victed  and  imprisoned  under  alien  and  sedition  laws;  but  these  laws  were 
soon  to  expire  by  limitation,  when  no  farther  use  could  be  made  of  them 
to  imprison  persons  suspected  of  plotting  against  the  Government,  nor 
could  they  be  longer  used  as  an  issue  with  the  Federalists. 

The  struggle  which  had  begun  in  Europe  during  the  administration  of 
Adams,  with  but  a  brief  cessation,  was  still  gathering  force  and  assuming 
larger  proportions.  As  it  went  on,  it  created  issues  before  the  American 
Government  difficult  of  solution,  even  had  these  issues  not  been  question¬ 
able  ones  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Republicans  of  America  as  to 
the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  to  meet  them.  But  as  to  this  policy  the 
two  parties  were  divided,  which  complicated  the  foreign  policy  with 
partisan  entanglements  at  home. 

Jay’s  treaty  of  1 794  with  England  was  the  work  of  the  Federalists, 
opposed  by  the  Republicans.  But  the  convention  of  1800  with  France 
was  the  result  of  Republican  influence,  assisted  by  the  Federalists,  and 
ratified  by  Jefferson’s  administration.  Neither  of  them  had  been  more 
than  a  transient  relief  to  America,  who  soon  saw  in  the  gigantic  struggle 
now  going  on  between  France  and  England,  her  inability  to  preserve  her 
own  rights  as  a  neutral  on  the  high  seas. 


But  before  these  issues  had  matured,  one  result  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France  was  to  enable  America  to  purchase  Louisiana  of 
I  ranee,  which  embraced  New  Orleans  and  the  entire  territory  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  French  government  sold  it  to  the  United 
States  was  to  prevent  England  from  wresting  it  from  her,  which  she  could 
have  done  by  means  of  her  superior  navy  any  time  after  Nelson’s  victory 
at  Trafalgar. 

The  insignificant  sum  for  which  it  had  been  purchased  ($15,000,000), 
together  with  the  advantages  growing  out  of  its  possession  by  assuring  to 
the  Americans  the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  were  strong 
points  wherewith  to  glorify  the  new  Republican  administration. 

Jefferson  was  elected  for  a  second  term  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
having  received  162  votes  in  the  electoral  college  of  February,  1805. 
George  Clinton  was  elected  Vice-President  by  the  same  number,  while 
Charles  C.  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King,  the  Federal  candidates  had  but  14 
votes. 

FIFTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  three  Federal  and  one  Republican  administrations  which  had 
passed,  the  two  political  parties  of  the  United  States  had  become  well 
defined,  and  the  Federalists,  though  never  again  destined  to  come  into 
power,  nevertheless  exerted  a  potent  influence  in  national  politics.  They 
embraced  (in  common  parlance)  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  people 
— the  clergy  of  all  denonr nations,  the  most  noted  lawyers,  the  wealthiest 
merchants,  and  all  that  class  of  men  who  are  slow  to  oppose  the  “  powers 
that  be.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  were  composed  of  the  active 
spirits  of  the  country — men  who  cared  little  for  inherited  name  or  fame  ; 
men  who  gloried  in  their  own  individuality,  and  valued  everything  for 
what  it  showed  itself  to  be,  stripped  of  the  garb  of  pretension. 

The  Republicans  had  in  their  ranks  the  masses  who  belonged  to  no 
church  and  had  no  faith  to  defend.  All  those  who  had  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  French  revolution  were  Republicans.  The  men  of  quick  impulses 
and  salient  points  of  character  were  Republicans,  while  the  men  of  more 
immutable  thought  were  Federalists. 

The  treaty  of  17!)4  with  England,  as  far  as  it  affected  commerce, 
expired  by  limitation  in  1802  ;  consequently,  America  was  without  any 
commercial  treaty  with  England.  Neither  with  Fiance  was  there  any 
treaty  which  affected  commerce,  the  convention  of  1800  not  having  made 
provision  for  its  interest.  Therefore,  American  trade  with  both  of  these 
countries  rested  on  transient  acts  of  Parliament  with  the  one,  and  French 
decrees  with  the  other.  American  vessels,  bound  for  French  ports,  were 
liable  to  seizure  by  English  cruisers,  and  if  sailing  for  English  ports  were 
liable  to  seizure  from  French  cruisers,  in  both  cases  providing  they  did  not 
conform  to  the  arbitrary  rules,  or  pay  the  excessive  tributes  imposed  on 
them. 

In  this  emergency,  Jefferson,  in  1806,  appointed  James  Monroe  and 
William  Pinckney  as  Commissioners  to  the  Couit  of  St.  James,  to  make  a 
treaty  with  England.  On  the  31st  of  December,  this  end  was  effected  on 
very  favorable  terms  to  the  United  Stales,  commercially  ;  but  even  through 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  American  Commissioners,  the  English  Com¬ 
missioners,  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
concede  the  right  of  search  on  the  part  of  England,  and  Jefferson  refused 
to  ratify  this  treaty,  for  the  reason  that  it  lacked  the  concession  of  this 
right. 

This  gave  offense  to  the  Federalists,  who  claimed  that  it  was  better 
than  no  treaty,  and  it  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  New  England 
States,  whose  commercial  interests  demanded  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
trade. 

The  next  great  event  during  the  administration  of  Jefferson  was  the 
attack  of  the  British  frigate,  Leopard,  upon  the  United  States  ship,  the 
Chesapeake,  off  Hampton  Roads,  in  June,  1807,  and  taking  from  her  deck 
of  four  English  seamen,  and  impressing  them  into  the  British  service.  In 
tins'  encounter,  three  American  seamen  had  been  killed  and  eighteen 
wounded. 

The  Americans,  without  distinction  of  parties,  were  deeply  wounded 
at  this  insult  offered  to  their  flag.  The  British  promptly  offered  repara¬ 
tion,  but  refused  to  relinquish  their  rights  to  search  American  vessels.  The 
ground  on  which  they  claimed  this  right  was,  that  it  was  their  only  way 
to  reclaim  deserters  from  the  British  service  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
American  service. 

The  administration  passed  the  embargo  act  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1807,  as  a  retaliatory  measure  for  this  outrage.  The  substance  of  this  act 
was  to  prohibit  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from 
sailing  for  foreign  ports. 

Hopes  were  entertained  that  this  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  American 
provisions  would  force  England  to  terms,  but  these  hopes  were  not  realized. 
Very  little  notice  was  taken  by  England  of  this  new  act  of  the  American 
administration.  On  the  contrary,  its  effect  was  a  grievous  recoil  on  Amer¬ 
ican  commercial  interests,  and  the  Federal  patty,  especially  in  the  New 
England  States,  raised  an  effective  clamor  against  the  Republicans  for  a 
measure  that  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  embargo  act  had  been  passed,  news  came 
that  British  orders  in  council  had  already  been  issued,  bearing  date  of 
November,  1807,  to  the  effect  that  “All  trade  directly  from  America  to 
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every  port  and  country  of  Europe,  at  war  with  great  Britain,  is  totally  pro¬ 
hibited.”  Many  other  conditions  and  requirements  as  to  American  com¬ 
merce,  equally  humiliating,  accompanied  these  orders. 

Previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  British  orders,  the  decrees  of  Berlin,  and 
later  those  of  Milan,  had  been  issued  by  Napoleon  ;  and,  while  they  aimed 
a  blow  at  British  commerce,  they  also  disregarded  the  rights  of  neutrals. 

The  only  reason  why  they  were  not  as  detrimental  to  American  com¬ 
merce  as  the  British  orders,  was  because  the  English  navy,  since  Nelson’s 
victory  at  Trafalgar,  had  swept  the  French  navy  from  the  ocean,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  France  to  put  in  practice  those  effective  blockades, 
and  that  censorship  of  foreign  commerce,  intended  by  her  decrees. 

The  embargo  act  had  been  passed  by  a  strict  party  vote,  the  Federal¬ 
ists  having  opposed  it.  The  New  England  States  were  almost  unanimous 
against  it,  because  it  sacrificed  their  interests  to  what  the  Republicans 
claimed  to  be  a  necessary  foreign  policy  wherewith  to  force  the  English  to 
make  a  treaty  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

So  great  was  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  administration 
from  this  quarter  for  its  repeal  that  on  the  eve  of  Jefferson’s  administration, 
March  1,  1809,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  called  “The  Non-intercourse 
Law.”  It  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  embargo,  on  the  following 
condition,  to  wit  :  “  That  if  England  and  France  would  both  repeal 

their  restrictions  on  American  Commerce.,  then  the  United  States  would 
repeal  both  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts.” 

Much  fruitless  diplomacy  between  England  and  America  grew  out  of 
this  proposition,  but  no  relief;  and  affairs  began  to  wear  a  serious 
aspect  in  New  England,  showing  deep  discontent,  and  harsh  accusations 
against  the  Republicans  were  made  for  having  passed  the  embargo  act, 
claiming  that  it  was  done  as  a  vindictive  measure  against  the  Federalists 
of  New  England. 

\Vhile  these  political  issues  had  been  pending  the  Presidential  election 
had  come  off,  and  its  results  had  shown  that  the  Republican  policy,  though 
strongly  opposed  by  the  commercial  classes,  had  been  vindicated  by 
the  popular  vote  of  the  State. 

The  Republican  candidates  were  James  Madison,  for  President,  who 
received  122  electoral  votes,  and  George  Clinton,  for  Vice-President,  who 
received  113  electoral  votes. 

The  Federal  candidates  were  C.  C.  Pinckney,  for  President,  who 
received  47  electoral  votes,  and  Rufus  King,  for  Vice-President,  who 
received  47  electoral  votes.  Besides  these,  there  were  some  scattering 
votes  for  other  candidates. 

The  successful  candidates  were  sworn  into  office  March  4,  1809. 
SIXTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Federal  party  and  the  accession  of  the 
Republican  party  to  power,  it  is  manifest  that  the  principal  issue  between 
the  two  parties  had  been  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  which  to  avert, 
or  at  least  mitigate,  the  disadvantages  to  American  trading  interests  as 
neutrals.  The  last  thing  the  Federalists  wanted  was  war,  by  which  to 
accomplish  such  an  end;  and,  inasmuch  as  lift  foreign  policy  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  had  been  substantially  “  peace  at  any  price,”  the  two  parties  were 
agreed  on  this  point;  and  here  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  great  weight 
of  historical  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  “popular  heart”  wanted  war 
with  England  throughout  all  these  past  years  of  humiliation  at  her  hands, 
and  that  the  Republican  administration  held  this  “popular  heart”  in 
abeyance  to  its  fiat  through  prudential  motives. 

But  a  change  of  foreign  policy  was  demanded  during  Madison’s  first 
term.  The  war  spirit  that  had  long  been  maturing  could  be  restrained  no 
longer. 

Pending  this  agitation,  Mr.  Erskine,  the  English  Minister  to  America, 
in  April,  1809,  by  virtue  of  instructions  from  the  English  Court,  made  a 
proposition  to  the  President,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  United  States  would 
repeal  the  non-intercourse  act,  the  English  orders  in  council,  of  which  the 
Americans  complained,  should  be  revoked.  This  proposition  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  chief  executive,  and  he  hastened  to  give  it  force  by  a 
proclamation.  All  that  was  wanting  now  to  restore  quiet  was  its  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  English  government.  On  the  following  July  dispatches  came 
that  the  happy  compromise  had  failed  to  be  ratified,  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Erskine  had  exceeded  his  instructions  in  some  of  the  provisionary 
details  of  the  article  in  question.  The  failure  of  these  pacific  negotiations 
disappointed  everybody,  and  political  historians  agree  that  the  war  of  1812 
was  the  result. 

The  little  ripple  of  discontent  toward  France,  that  had  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  her  Jacobin  rule,  had  long  since  subsided  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
there  was  a  wave  of  sympathy  for  her  in  the  Republican  ranks,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  decrees  operated  against  the  rights  of  American  commerce. 
To  foster  this  feeling,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  M.  de  Champagny,  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made  an  offer  to  the  American  Minis¬ 
ter  in  Paris,  General  Armstrong,  to  the  effect  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  should  be  revoked  on  two  conditions,  one  of  which  demanded  an 
obligation  on  England  that  she  should  repeal  her  orders  in  council,  and 
the  other  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  America  that  she  should  repeal  her 
non-intercourse  laws.  This  proposition  was  promptly  submitted  to  the 
English  Court;  but  it  was  declined  on  the  ground  that,  in  its  estimation, 
Napoleon  had  no  intention  to  repeal  his  offensive  decrees  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  England. 

A  complicated  war  of  diplomacy  followed  without  improving  the  situa¬ 
tion,  till  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  England  was  made  June  18, 


1812.  This  step  was  not  strictly  a  party  measure,  though  the  opposition 
to  it  in  New  England  was  strong  and  emphatic,  and  Federal  members 
from  this  quarter  published  a  protest  against  it.  The  governors  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  called  in  question  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  President  to  call  her  militia  out  of  the  State,  unless  in  case  of  an 
invasion. 

The  result  of  the.riext  Presidential  election  vindicated  the  war  policy, 
there  being  in  the  electoral  college  128  votes  for  Madison,  a  second  term, 
and  for  Gerry,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President,  131  votes; 
while  Clinton,  the  Federal  candidate  for  President,  had  but  89  votes,  and 
Ingersoll,  the  Federal  candidate  for  Vice-President,  had  but  86  votes. 

Madison  and  Gerry  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1813. 

SEVENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  the  Federalists  opposed  the  war, 
no  violent  or  illegal  action  was  taken  by  them.  John  Adams,  who  might 
justly  be  called  at  this  time  the  greatest  surviving  light  of  the  Federalists, 
gave  the  war  his  zealous  support.  As  it  progressed,  the  opposition  to  it 
diminished  ;  but  there  were  certain  grievances  growing  out  of  it,  of  which 
the  people  of  New  England  complained;  and  to  mitigate  these  real  or 
supposed  ills  the  Hartford  convention  assembled,  December  15,  1814, 
comprising  delegates  from  various  parts  of  New  England. 

It  sat  several  days  in  secret  session,  for  which,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
its  members  were  accused  of  treasonable  designs,  and  everyone  connected 
with  it  became  politically  ostracized  forever  thereafter.  Its  proceedings 
were  not  published  till  1833,  at  which  time  its  secretary,  Theodore  Dwight, 
revealed  its  acts  in  a  history  setting  forth  the  policy  of  the  preceding 
Republican  administrations,  particularly  that  of  Jefferson,  in  a  very 
disparaging  light.  He  comes  far  short  of  having  proved  his  charges 
against  the  Republicans,  but  has  succeeded,  in  the  estimation  of  most 
people,  in  exonerating  the  convention  from  the  charge  of  treason. 

After  the  war  had  progressed  two  years,  negotiations  for  peace  were 
begun  at  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  in  August,  1814.  The  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  December  24,  1814,  by  the  American  Commissioners,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Albert  Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan 
Russell,  and  by  Lord  Gambier,  Henry  Gouldburn,  and  William  Adams,  on 
the  part  of  England.  The  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  both  countries.  It 
settled  no  point  in  dispute  in  theory,  but  practically  settled  all  of  them 
except  the  still  debatable  northeastern  and  northwestern  boundary  line 
between  the  two  nations.  It  did  another  thing,  which  was  to  soften 
partisan  asperities  in  America,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  “era  of  good 
feeling”  which  characterized  the  second  administration  of  Monroe. 

The  United  States  had  crossed  swords  with  England,  and  had  more 
than  sustained  her  military  reputation  on  both  land  and  sea.  Moreover, 
the  administration  had  demonstrated  its  discretion  in  diplomacy,  in  its 
firmness  on  certain  issues  in  the  decision  of  which  it  held  the  controlling 
power,  and  by  its  silence  on  other  issues  which  time  would  solve  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  All  political  parties  shared  in  the  national  pride. 

The  experiences  of  the  late  war  had  shown  the  necessity  of  national 
money,  as  wars  always  do ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  after 
peace  had  been  restored  was  to  make  provision  for  this  requirement. 
Hamilton  had  planned  the  National  Bank  of  1790.  It  had  answered  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  intended,  and  went  out  of  existence  in  1811,  which  was 
the  limited  time  of  its  charter.  At  this  date  an  attempt  to  re-charter  it  had 
failed  by  one  vote.  The  Republicans  had  opposed  it  from  the  first ;  but 
now,  April  10,  1816,  largely  through  Republican  influence,  a  National 
Bank  was  chartered  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  135,000,000,  of 
which  one-fil'th  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Government. 

A  revision  of  the  tariff  formulated  into  a  bill  was  also  passed  during 
this  session.  It  increased  the  tariff  on  articles  of  coarse  woolen  manu¬ 
facture,  chiefly  through  Republican  influence  and  against  the  votes  of  the 
Federalists. 

The  next  Presidential  election  was  now  at  hand,  and  when  the  votes 
were  counted  in  the  electoral  college,  James  Monroe,  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  President,  had  183  votes,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  had  the  same  number.  Rufus  King,  Federal  candidate 
for  President,  had  34  votes,  while  a  few  votes  each  were  given  to  different 
Federal  candidates  for  Vice-President. 

The  successful  candidates  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1817. 

EIGHTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  first  work  of  this  administration  was  to  settle  international  issues 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  England,  had  grown  into  being  with 
the  Spanish  government,  as  to  the  infringement  of  national  rights  by  the 
military  forces  of  Florida,  and  also  some  issues  with  England  not  provided 
for  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  On  F’ebruary  22,  1819,  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Spain  by  which  the  United  States  acquired  Florida  for  $5,000,000. 
This  involved  no  partisan  discussion,  but  the  next  year  (1820)  the  question 
as  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State  gave  force  and  form  to  the 
anti-slavery  struggle,  destined  at  a  later  date  to  transcend  all  other  party 
lines. 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  which  divided  the  State  of  Maryland  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  extended  westerly  along  the  Ohio  River,  was  the 
acknowledged  dividing  line  between  free  and  slave  States.  This  division 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  had  excluded  slavery 
from  all  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  no  constitutional  objections 
had  been  made  to  the  restrictive  clause  in  that  ordinance.  But  now  a 
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large  pecuniary  interest  in  slaves  had  grown  up  in  the  South,  and  with  it  a 
disposition  to  defend  that  interest.  To  this  end,  when  the  people  of 
Missouri  Territory,  in  1819,  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  slave 
State,  the  ablest  advocates  on  each  side,  in  their  masterly  style,  defined 
their  positions  on  this  question,  and  exhausted  the  logic  of  language  to 
harmonize  public  policy,  individual  rights,  State  rights,  and  constitutional 
rights  together  — one  party  seeking  to  do  this  with  a  clause  restricting 
slavery  in  the  State  applying  for  admission,  and  the  other  without  it.  ° 

It  was  nearly  two  years  before  the  question  was  decided,  and  in  this 
issue  threats  of  disunion  were  unhesitatingly  made  by  some  of  the  South¬ 
ern  members.  Nor  were  these  threats  without  effect  on  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  Northern  members,  who  ultimately  voted  for  the  compromise  bill, 
rather  than  risk  the  consequences. 

The  compromise,  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  was,  that  henceforward 
all  territory  west  of  Missouri  and  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  should 
be  free  from  slavery. 

No  political  party  fully  represented  either  side  of  this  issue,  in  its  first 
incipiency,  although,  of  the  few  Federal  Senators  and  Representatives  then 
in  Congress,  the  majority  were  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans,  or  Democrats,  as  they  had  by 
this  time  been  sometimes  called,  were  largely  in  favor  of  admitting  the 
State  without  restrictions.  On  this  side,  the  Southern  States  were  united 
irrespective  of  parties,  the  opposition  coming  entirely  from  the  North, 
also  almost  irrespective  of  parties. 

Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  1787,  the  terms  “Strict 
Constructionists”  and  “Loose  Constructionists”  had  been  in  vogue. 
They  had  been  used  more  in  a  descriptive  sense  than  as  defined  partv 
names;  although  the  loose  or  liberal  constructionists  had  been  chiefly 
found  in  the  federal  ranks,  because  they  had  been  the  advocates  of  a 
United  States  Bank,  protective  tariff,  and  internal  improvements. 

The  Anti-Federalists  and  their  successors,  the  Republicans,  had 
objected  to  these  measures  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  authorized 
no  such  responsibilities,  in  its  strict  construction,  and  oniy  by  a  loose  con¬ 
struction  of  its  powers  could  the  United  States  adopt  them.  Hence  the 
origin  of  these  terms. 

In  the  convulsive  issue  just  passed  as  to  slavery  in  Missouri,  these 
terms  had  been  applied  in  the  settlement  of  a  more  irritating  problem  than 
ever  before,  the  advocates  for  slavery  having  made  it  the  occasion  of  bitter 
attacks  on  their  opponents,  on  the  ground  of  violating  the  rights  of  the 
Constitution  by  their  loose  construction  of  its  meaning  and  intent,  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  rights  of  each  State  to  make  its  own  laws.  The  friends  of 
freedom  retorted,  that  the  true  policy  of  the  Government,  as  to  creating 
or  admitting  more  slave  territory,  had  been  forecast  when  the  ordinance  of 
1787  had  excluded  slavery  forever  from  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio; 
and  on  that  ground  claimed  to  be  strict  constructionists. 

The  question,  whether  a  United  States  Bank,  protective  tariff,  and 
internal  improvements  were  in  accordance  with  a  strict  construction  of  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  or  not,  was  subsequently  settled  in  the  affirmative, 
though  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  Con¬ 
stitution  had  power  to  limit  slavery. 

During  the  late  struggle  Henry  Clay  had  made  himself  very  popular 
in  the  South,  first  by  his  favoring  the  admission  of  Missouri  without  the 
restricting  clause  in  question,  and  next  by  his  able  and  timely  advocacy  of 
the  compromise  on  which  the  issue  was  settled.  During  the  whole  con¬ 
test  he  had  been  Speaker;  but  at  the  next  session  he  resigned  on  account  of 
private  affairs,  and  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
place.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  embodiment  of  one  of  those  abolition  Whigs  of 
a  twenty-year  later  day,  who  cared  more  for  his  convictions  than  for  his 
party.  He  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  was  in  favor  of 
internal  improvements  and  a  protective  tariff;  and  his  election  as  Speaker 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  first  sign  of  disaffection  in  the  Republican  ranks, 
from  which  ultimately  the  Whig  party  germinated.  His  election  was 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  Southern  States. 

The  election  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  count  of  the  electoral  votes 
for  President  showed  235  for  Mr.  Monroe  and  one  for  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  the  same  Vice-President  elected  with  Mr. 
Monroe  for  the  first  term,  had  215  votes  for  re-election,  and  14  votes  were 
scattering. 

On  March  5,  1821,  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were  inaugurated. 

NINTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr.  Monroe’s  second  term  opened  with  an  “era  of  good  feeling” — an 
expression  then  applied  to  it  which  has  descended  into  history.  The 
Missouri  compromise  had  quieted  any  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger 
to  the  slavery  interests  at  the  South  ;  and  the  opponents  of  slavery  felt  an 
assurance  that  the  compromise,  that  had  reserved  ail  territory  north  of  36° 
30'  to  free  States,  as  settlements  advanced,  would  ultimately  give  a  suffi¬ 
cient  preponderance  to  free  State  interests  to  subordinate  the  slave-holding 
interests  to  their  dictation. 

The  discussions  during  the  first  Congress  of  this  administration  (which 
was  the  Seventeenth)  were  chiefly  between  the  strict  and  the  loose  con¬ 
structionists,  as  to  tariff  and  internal  improvements  ;  and  these  partook 
somewhat  of  a  local  character — the  South  being  opposed  to  a  protective 
tariff — and  John  C.  Calhoun  was  their  exponent.  Daniel  Webster  also 
opposed  a  protective  tariff  without  some  modifications.  Mr.  Monroe  him¬ 
self,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  strict  constructionist,  at  this  time  modified  his 
views  to  accommodate  the  increasing  demands  from  the  Northern  States, 


that  Congress  should  do  something  to  protect  their  interests.  Their  com¬ 
merce  had  diminished  to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  whatit  had  been  when 
Europe  was  ablaze  with  war,  and  their  manufacturing  interests  had  equally 
suffered.  Under  this  strain  a  tariff  bill  passed  both  houses,  but  by  a  bare 
majority,  and  was  signed  by  the  President.  It  slightly  increased  the 
duties  on  articles  of  American  manufacture,  and  operated  as  a  palliative. 

For  the  first  time  an  issue  involving  a  policy  as  to  alliances  with 
American  republics  now  came  before  Congress.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Bolivar,  ex-president  of  Colombia,  a  convention  of  representatives  from 
the  Central  and  South  American  republics  had  been  invited  to  meet  at 
Panama,  to  consider  measures  wherewith  to  resist  Spain  in  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  retain  her  American  possessions  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  the  United 
States  was  invited  to  send  commissioners  to  this  convention.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  had  already  expressed  an  opinion,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  ought  to  resist  any  foreign  attempts  to  estab¬ 
lish  governmental  authority  in  North  or  South  America  ;  and  from  the 
senatorial  discussions  on  the  “  Panama  Mission,”  the  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  position  then  taken  by  the  United  States,  historically 
known  as  the  “Monroe  Doctrine”  :  that  governments,  de facto,  in  North 
or  South  America,  even  though  under  a  foreign  crown,  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  should  be  acknowledged  ;  and  that  the  United  States 
should  not  make  entangling  alliances  with  European  nations ;  but  it 
should  not  allow  them  to  conquer  any  part  of  the  soil  of  North  or  South 
America,  and  establish  a  government  over  it. 

There  was  only  one  political  party  at  this  time,  and  the  succeeding 
Presidential  election  was  necessarily  a  choice  of  such  men  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  electors,  were  the  best  representatives  of  the  paramount 
interests  of  the  country.  A  caucus  for  nominating  candidates  had  been 
called  by  Congress  ;  but  it  was  a  failure,  so  few  had  attended  it.  Henry 
Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House,  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of.  the 
Treasury,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Andrew  Jackson, 
were  the  leading  candidates  for  President ;  while  John  C.  Calhoun  was 
supported  by  a  large  majority  for  Vice-President.  There  were  then  261 
electors;  and  of  these,  99  voted  for  Jackson,  84  for  John  Quincy  Adams, 
41  for  Crawford,  and  37  for  Clay.  For  Vice-President,  182  votes  were 
cast  for  Calhoun,  and  78  for  various  other  candidates.  This  elected  Cal¬ 
houn  ;  but  no  one  candidate  for  President  having  a  majority  over  all 
the  others,  no  choice  was  made,  and  the  election  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  were  to  elect  a  President  from  the  three  who  had  the 
highest  number  of  votes  at  the  electoral  college  convened  in  February, 
1825,  succeeding  the  November  election  of  1824.  There  were  then  24 
States,  of  which  13  voted  for  Adams,  7  for  Jackson,  and  4  for  Crawford, 
after  having  a  long  and  earnest  debate  on  the  issue.  Adams  and  Cal¬ 
houn  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1825. 

TENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  era  of  good  feeling  which  had  characterized  Mr.  Monroe’s  second 
administration  had  novv  vanished,  and  partisan  lines  were  being  drawn 
through  various  divergences  in  opinion  as  to  public  policy. 

The  Federalists  were  no  more  ;  but  the  impress  they  had  left  on  the 
heart  of  the  country  still  lived  among  Jho  moderate  men  of  the  times,  and 
had  the  effect  to  so  construe  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  as  to  enable 
Congress  to  adopt  a  progressive  system  of  public  improvements  and  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff. 

Mr.  Adams  belonged  to  the  Republican  party  ;  but  both  himself  and 
Henry  Clay  represented  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Whig  party  was 
now  springing  into  life. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  had  voted  by  States  and  elected 
Mr.  Adams  as  President,  the  States  choosing  Clay  electors  had  voted  for 
him,  thereby  giving  him  a  majority.  This  aroused  the  indignation,  not 
Only  of  the  States  which  had  voted  for  Clay  electors,  but  of  the  Democrats 
or  extreme  Republicans  of  the  great  universal  whole,  as  the  country  was 
supposed  to  be — the  unit  of  Republican  ideas.  But  Mr.  Adams  appointed 
Mr.  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  then  this  indignation  was  intensified. 
Both  gentlemen  were  accused  of  having  made  a  corrupt  bargain  to  insure 
Mr.  Adams’  election.  The  term  “  Adams  and  Clay  faction  ”  was  frequently 
applied  to  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  them  during  the  various 
attempts  which  were  made  at  this  time  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  internal 
improvements.  But  this  “  faction,”  as  it  was  called,  finally  triumphed, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Twentieth  Congress,  when  the  tariff  of  1828 
was  passed,  giving  manufacturers  still  greater  protection. 

The  country  was  now  again  systematically  divided  into  two  political 
parties,  which  were  apparently  balanced,  with  comparative  equality  as  to 
numbers.  Adams  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  new  party,  which, 
though  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  subsequent  Whig  party,  styled 
itself  National  Republican.  Jackson  was  the  champion  of  the  old  trunk  of 
the  party  that  dated  its  patent  as  an  inheritance  from  Jefferson  ;  and  this 
party  bore  the  name  Democrat.  The  time  for  selecting  candidates  for 
the  next  Presidential  election  was  at  hand.  The  system  of  national  con¬ 
ventions  now  in  use  had  not  been  adopted  ;  but  in  lieu  of  it  the  different 
State  legislatures  made  nominations,  and  common  consent  informally 
accepted  them.  Hitherto,  Congress  had  made  the  nominations,  and  the 
result  had  been  that  twice  the  election  had  been  thrown  into  the  House  — 
the  last  time  with  suspicions  of  corruption. 

Andrew  Jackson  for  President,  and  John  C.  Calnoun  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  were  the  nominees  of  the  Democrats  ;  and  John  Quincy  Adams  for 
President,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President,  were 
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nominated  by  the  National  Republicans.  In  February,  1829,  the  electoral 
votes  were  counted,  showing  for  Jackson  178  and  for  Adams  83.  Cal¬ 
houn  had  171  votes  and  Rush  83.  The  popular  vote  was  647,231  for 
Jackson,  and  509,097  for  Adams.  Jackson  and  Calhoun  were  inaugurated 
March  4,  1829. 

ELEVENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  those  dashing  geniuses  who  was  born  to 
command  and  to  win  popular  favor.  Everybody  could  approach  him  on 
terms  of  equality;  but  nobody  could  control  him.  He  had  plenty  of 
moral  and  physical  courage,  was  aggressive  in  his  policy,  and  unshaken  in 
his  convictions.  He  seemed  an  incarnate  model  of  democracy  in  its 
extremest  attributes.  Jackson  began  his  administration  by  a  sweeping 
removal  from  office  of  nearly  500  persons,  including  postmasters  whose 
political  opinions  had  been  opposed  to  democracy.  Up  to  this  time  the 
removals  from  office  in  former  administrations  had  been  as  follows  :  By 
Washington,  in  eight  years,  nine,  one  of  which  wasfor  defalcation;  by  John 
Adams,  in  four  years,  ten,  one  of  which  was  for  defalcation  ;  by  Jefferson, 
in  eight  years,  thirty-nine  ;  by  Madison,  in  eight  years,  five,  three  of  which 
were  for  defalcation  ;  by  Monroe,  in  eight  years,  nine,  six  of  which  were 
for  causes  not  political  ;  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  four  years,  two,  both 
of  which  were  for  causes  not  political. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Twenty-first  Congress,  which  was  the  first  one  of 
Jackson’s  administration,  three  problems  were  before  the  nation — the  tariff 
question,  the  internal-improvement  question,  and  the  banking  question. 
The  old  Federal  party  had  been  from  the  first  in  favor  of  all  of  them,  as 
indispensable  to  the  good  of  the  nation  ;  and  they  had  all  been  opposed  by 
the  National  Republicans,  but  adopted  reluctantly,  when  an  overwhelming 
popular  will  demanded  them.  On  the  subject  of  banking,  Jackson,  in  his 
first  message,  took  ground  unfriendly  to  the  United  States  Bank,  that  had 
been  chartered  in  1816  for  twenty  years,  by  saying  that  it  had  failed  in 
“  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency,”  and  suggested  in  place  of  it 
a  national  bank,  “founded  on  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  its 
revenues.”  In  the  same  message  he  recommended  a  distribution  among 
the  States  of  the  surplus  public  moneys  coming  from  the  tariff,  as  a  means 
whereby  internal  improvements  could  be  made,  thereby  avoiding  the 
infringement  of  “a  questionable  constitutional  right”  of  Congress  to  make 
appropriations  for  such  purposes.  On  the  tariff  question  he  said  that  “  the 
rule  to  be  observed  in  graduating  the  duties  upon  foreign  products,  was 
that  which  would  place  our  own  in  fair  competition  with  them.” 

Notwithstanding  Jackson’s  unfriendly  policy  toward  the  United  States 
Bank,  at  the  next  session  a  bill  to  re-charter  it  passed  both  houses  ;  but  he 
vetoed  it  July  10,  1832. 

The  tariff  of  1828,  which  was  higher  than  any  former  one,  was  now 
the  fixed  law  of  thelsnd;  but  it  produced  great  discontent  in  the  South, 
among  the  very  men  who  were  the  extreme  partisans  of  democracy.  Cal¬ 
houn,  the  Vice-President,  was  the  exponent  of  the  principles  of  these  men, 
and  at  a  later  date  in  Jackson’s  first  administration  the  collision  between 
the  two  came.  But  while  the  Calhoun  policy  was  maturing,  a  new 
question  was  sprung  upon  the  country  by  Mr.  Foote,  of  Connecticut.  The 
substance  of  Mr.  Foote’s  propositiQn  was  a  bill  conditionally  to  limit  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  for  prudential  reasons  ;  but  extreme  constructions  of 
it  had  resulted  in  partisan  recriminations,  and  brought  into  the  debate  on 
it  issues  not  contemplated  in  the  framing  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina,  made  a  partisan  speech,  in  which  he  advocated  the  policy  of  invest- 
ting  each  State  with  the  “  control  of  all  the  public  lands  within  its  respective 
limits.”  He  opposed  the  policy  of  “creating  a  great  national  treasury  from 
the  State,  public  lands,  or  other  sources.  *  *  It  would  be  a  fund  for 

corruption,  fatal  to  the  duration  of  our  institutions,  and  to  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  State.” 

Daniel  Webster  replied  to  Mr.  Hayne  in  a  speech  which  has  become 
famous  as  a  landmark  in  the  political  records  of  the  United  States.  This 
great  senatorial  debate  fairly  reopened  the  State  rights  doctrine  issue, 
which  had  slumbered  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions  in  1798-99. 

At  the  next  session  Calhoun’s  nullification  policy  as  to  State  rights, 
together  with  some  disputes  between  himself  and  Jackson  growing  out  of 
the  Seminole  war,  ended  in  the  breaking  up  of  Jackson’s  Cabinet  and 
estranging  the  friendship  of  these  two  distinguished  exponents  of  democ¬ 
racy —  the  one,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  extreme  fidelity  to  State  rights, 
announcing  a  principle  destined  to  be  settled  ultimately  by  the  sword  ;  and 
the  other,  Jackson,  not  venturing  over  that  line  of  demarkation  which 
could  only  be  defined  by  the  same  power.  Calhoun  demanded  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  threatened  secession  as  an  alternative.  As  an 
offset  to  this  aggressive  position,  Jackson,  on  December  16,  1832,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  accusing  the  nullifiers  of 
treason,  and  warning  them  of  the  fatal  consequence  of  this  course  if  they 
did  not  desist.  He  also  put  a  naval  force  into  Charleston  Harbor  as  an 
earnest  of  his  intention  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  malcontents. 

Meantime  a  new  tariff  bill  was  passed,  abating  the  rates  from  the 
tariff  of  1828;  and  the  next  year  (1833)  Clay’s  compromise  tariff  bill  was 
passed,  providing  for  a  gradual  reduction  in  rates  until  1842,  after  which 
only  20  per  cent,  on  all  importations  should  be  paid.  Jackson  signed  both 
of  these  bills,  and  the  nullifiers  subsided  into  peace. 

For  the  next  Presidential  election  there  were  three  political  parties  in 
the  field.  The  Democrats,  the  National  Republicans,  or  Whigs,  and  the 
Anti-Masons.  The  latter  party  was  created  by  the  abduction  of  Wm.  Mor- 
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gan,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  from  his  home,  in  September,  1826.  He  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  claiming  to  have  exposed  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry. 
Bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  several  persons  engaged  in  the 
abduction,  two  of  whom  had  been  punished  by  imprisonment.  The  affair 
caused  an  intense  excitement,  and  became  the  nucleus  for  a  new  political 
party,  which  discriminated  against  Masons  as  public  officers,  and  in  the 
coming  tripartite  contest  for  President  of  the  United  States  their  influence 
was  felt. 

The  Democrats  throughout  the  entire  country  had  early  nominated 
Jackson  by  common  consent  as  candidate  for  a  second  term.  But  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Presidency  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  nominated  by 
national  conventions  held  for  that  special  purpose.  Baltimore  was  the 
place  fixed  upon  by  each  of  the  three  political  parties  for  holding  these 
conventions  respectively.  Xhat  of  the  Anti-Masons  came  off  first,  the  time 
of  whose  meeting  was  in  September,  1831.  Wm.  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  was 
their  candidate  for  President,  and  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
Vice-President.  The  entire  party,  with  few  exceptions,  were  composed  of 
National  Republicans. 

In  the  succeeding  month  the  National  Republican  convention  met  and 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  President,  and  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  Vice-President.  Internal  improvements,  banking,  and  a  protective 
tariff  constituted  the  features  of  the  policy  which  they  advocated;  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  in  their  platform,  winch  was  the  first  time  any 
party  had  dared  to  take  such  a  step,  so  great  had  the  hesitancy  hitherto 
been  in  the  popular  mind  to  advocate  such  a  policy. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  in  March,  1832.  It  had  only  to  con¬ 
firm  the  nomination  of  Jackson;  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President,  thereby  rebuking  the  Calhoun  faction, 
which  had  defeated  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  England. 

The  popular  election  came  off  the  following  November;  and,  when  the 
votes  of  the  electoral  college  were  counted  the  succeeding  February,  in 
1833,  Jackson  had  219  and  Van  Buren  only  189,  the  Pennsylvania  electors 
having  given  their  support  to  Wm.  Wilkins,  of  their  own  State.  Clay  and 
Sergeant  had  each  49  votes,  and  Wirt  and  Ellmaker,  the  Anti-Masonic 
candidates,  7  votes  each,  which  were  from  Vermont  electors.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  cast  her  11  votes  for  John  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  and  Henry  Lee,  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  popular  vote  for  Jackson  was  687,502,  and  for  Clay  530,189. 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1833. 

TWELFTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

At  the  opening  of  this  administration  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  as 
to  the  justice  of  slavery,  began  to  make  itself  manifest.  The  right  of  a 
State  to  hold  slaves  was  not  considered  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution, 
but  its  right  to  demand  of  other  States  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
slavery  was  called  in  question.  It  was  also  claimed  that  Congress  had 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  these  points  were 
the  skirmishing  lines  of  the  great  conflict  about  to  be  precipitated  upon 
the  nation. 

The  United  States  Bank  question  was  the  great  problem  on  the  hands 
of  the  administration  —  all  the  more  difficult  of  solution  because  there  was, 
at  this  time,  a  clear  majority  in  both  houses  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and 
renewed  efforts  were  constantly  made  to  re-charter  it,  in  order  to  have  it 
continued  in  existence  after  the  expiration  of  its  original  charter,  which 
would  expire  in  1836.  By  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  in 
1816,  the  public  funds  were  to  be  deposited  in  it,  and  could  only  be 
removed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  even  by  him  only 
if  the  bank  was  not  considered  safe  after  an  examination  of  its  assets  and 
liabilities.  McLane,  the  Secretary,  was  requested  by  Jackson  to  make  no 
more  deposits  of  public  funds  in  the  bank  in  question.  Accordingly,  he 
first  took  measures  to  ascertain  the  securities  on  which  the  bank  rested, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  amounted  to  $37,296,950, 
and  the  fund  to  meet  them  amounted  to  $79,593,870.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  at  the  same  session  of  Congress,  reported  the  securities 
of  the  bank  to  amount  to  $43,000,000.  McLane  refused  to  remove  the 
deposits,  and  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  which  was  in  May,  1833, 
William  J.  Duane  was  appointed  by  Jackson  to  succeed  him.  He,  like 
his  predecessor,  refused  to  remove  the  deposits.  He  was  promptly 
removed,  and  Roger  B.  Taney  put  in  his  place.  The  latter  concurred  with 
Jackson  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  deposits,  and, 
agreeably  to  his  wishes,  distributed  them  among  such  State  banks  as  were 
selected  by  him  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government.  The  removal  created 
intense  hostility  against  Jackson  in  the  minds  of  the  Whigs  ;  but  the 
destruction  of  “the  monster,”  as  Jackson  called  the  bank,  was  popular 
with  the  rank  and  file.  Henry  Clay  introduced  into  the  Senate  resolutions 
to  the  effect  that,  in  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  President  “  has 
assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  Thomas  H.  Benton  opposed  the  resolutions  ;  but  they  passed  the 
Senate  by  26  ayes  to  20  noes.  Jackson  felt  this  blow  sensitively.  He  struck 
back  by  a  protest,  and  a  subsequent  session  carried  a  resolution  through 
the  House  “  that  the  bank  ought  not  to  be  re-chartered.”  In  former  mes¬ 
sages  Jackson  had  advocated  the  plan  of  distributing  the  public  money  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  among  the  States.  At  this  juncture,  Henry 
Clay  introduced  aresolution  into  the  Twenty-third  Congress  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  among  the  States.  This  measure 
was  opposed  by  the  leading  Democrats,  although  it  was  a  popular  one. 
Benton  spoke  against  it  with  great  vehemence,  and  Jackson  did  not  now 
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advocate  the  bill,  but  had  misgivings  as  to  its  propriety.  Clay  pressed  the 
matter  with  his  usual  ardor,  and  procured  its  passage,  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form,  at  the  next  session.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  38  for, 
to  fi  against  it,  and  the  House  by  155  votes  against  38.  Jackson  signed  it 
with  reluctance  ;  but,  had  he  not  done  so,  it  would,  nevertheless,  have 
become  a  law  by  the  same  vote  by  which  it  had  passed.  By  its  provisions, 
the  distributed  funds  were  lent  to  the  States  instead  of  being  given  to  them. 
This  measure  of  Mr.  Clay  ultimately  brought  strength  to  the  Whigs,  and 
gave  point  to  their  opposition  to  the  Democrats.  But  ere  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  financial  measures  of  the  administration  was  reached,  other 
events  entered  into  the  arena  of  American  politics. 

The  United  States,  in  the  treaty  by  which  Florida  had  been  acquired 
of  Spain  in  1819,  relinquished  to  that  power  the  country  lying  between  the 
Sabine  River  and  the  Rio  Grande,  called  Texas.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
territory  were  largely  composed  of  a  nondescript  class  of  adventurers  from 
the  United  States,  preserved  by  the  leaven  of  such  men  as  Sam  Houston, 
Moses  Austin,  and  some  newspaper  reporters  from  New  York. 

Slavery  had  been  early  introduced  in  Texas  while  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Mexican  republic,  which  did  not  recognize  this  institution. 
There  is  evidence  that,  ever  since  1807,  Southern  propagandists  had, 
through  Aaron  Burr  and  others,  contemplated  either  the  annexation  of 
Texas  or  a  separate  confederacy  including  it. 

Texas  proclaimed  her  independence  March  2,  1836.  War  with  Mex¬ 
ico  ensued,  and  numbers  of  sympathizers  went  from  the  Southern  States  to 
assist  the  Texans.  The  war  was  begun  during  Jackson’s  second  term; 
and  he  said  in  his  message,  Hands  off',  but  took  no  steps  to  prevent  rein¬ 
forcements  to  the  Texans  from  the  United  States  from  crossing  the  border. 
The  Texan  war  for  independence  was  hailed  by  Southern  statesmen  as  a 
happy  solution  of  Calhoun’s  problem,  how  to  offset  growing  free  States 
with  slave  States  of  equal  magnitude.  The  policy  challenged  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Webster,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  other  great  Whigs,  and  was 
doubly  offensive  to  the  Abolitionists;  nevertheless,  the  Texan  cause  gained 
ground  until  the  independence  of  Texas  was  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  Jackson’s  second  term. 

Jackson’s  administration  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Both  his 
terms  had  been  marked  by  decisive  acts  that  left  their  impress  on  the 
nation,  to  be  felt  long  after  his  death.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  a  confiden¬ 
tial  friend  and  adviser  of  Jackson,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  he 
was  made  the  candidate  for  his  place. 

The  nominating  convention  met  in  Baltimore,  May,  1835,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson  became  the  Democratic  candidates. 
No  platform  was  adopted,  the  party  having  a  declared  policy  that  was  well 
known.  It  was  hostile  to  banks,  high  tariff,  and  internal  improvements  at  the 
public  expense.  The  Whig  policy  involved  grand  schemes  of  speculation,  in 
which  banks,  high  tariff,  and  internal  improvements  were  to  be  necessary 
factors.  The  Democrats  were  then  under  a  systematic  party  drill,  but  the 
Whigs  were  not.  The  latter  scattered  their  forces  on  several  candidates 
nominated  by  different  interests,  local  and  political,  including  in  their 
ranks  Anti-Masons  and  Abolitionists.  When  the  electoral  college  met,  in 
February,  1837,  and  the  votes  were  counted,  for  President,  Van  Buren  had 
170  votes,  and  for  Vice-President  Johnson  had  147.  The  Whig  candidates 
were  William  H.  Harrison  for  President,  who  had  73  votes.  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  candidate  for  the  same  office,  had  14  votes.  Francis  Granger,  candi¬ 
date  for  Vice-President,  had  77  votes.  John  Tyler  had  47  votes  for  the 
same  office.  There  were  other  scattering  votes  on  both  sides;  but  no 
choice  being  made  for  Vice-President,  Johnson  was  elected  by  the  Senate. 
The  popular  vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket  was  761,549.  That  of  the 
opposition  was  736,656. 

Van  Buren  and  Johnson  were  inaugurated  March  3,  1837. 
THIRTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

Van  Buren’s  administration  opened  with  all  the  prestige  that  Jackson 
had  earned  at  the  hands  of  his  constituency  —  powerful  in  numbers  and 
demonstrative  in  action.  The  policy  of  Jackson  had  been  sanctioned  by 
Congress;  and,  on  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  it.  Van  Buren  declared 
his  intention  to  “  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.” 

Through  Jackson’s  influence,  Congress  had  failed  to  re-charter  the 
United  States  Bank,  at  the  expiration  of  its  old  charter  in  1836,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  its  circulation  of  $35,000,000  had  been  withdrawn.  Meantime 
a  large  number  of  small  banks  had  sprung  up  throughout  the  country  to 
take  its  place,  and  had  more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  currency  in  cir¬ 
culation,  imparting  a  speculative  and  reckless  tendency  to  trade.  The 
country  was  flooded  with  paper  money;  and,  when  specie  began  to  be 
demanded,  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  recoil  came  in  1837,  immediately  following  the  incoming  of  the 
new  administration.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  such 
a  transition  from  apparent  prosperity  to  a  fatal  prostration  of  business  been 
experienced.  Even  the  “pet  banks”  in  which  public  funds  had  been 
deposited,  were  obliged  to  suspend  specie  payments.  Mr.  Clay’s  bill,  by 
which  the  public  funds  had  been  distributed  to  the  States,  prevented  large 
sums  from  being  deposited  with  these  institutions.  Another  measure,  for 
which  Jackson  alone  was  responsible,  aggravated  the  situation,  and  became 
a  strong  point  for  the  Whigs  to  make  against  the  Jacksonian  policy.  It 
was  the  specie  circular,  ordering  the  public  land  office  to  receive  nothing 
but  gold  or  silver  in  payment  for  lands.  This  was  the  most  prominent 
cause  that  forced  even  the  “pet  banks”  ultimately  to  suspend,  so  great  had 
been  the  drain  on  them  for  specie  wherewith  to  buy  public  land. 


The  consequence  was  that  the  sale  of  public  lands  diminished,  and 
loud  complaints  grew  out  of  the  sudden  difficulties  that  fell  across  the  path 
of  the  pioneer  who  wished  to  emigrate  into  the  Western  wilds  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  making  a  home  for  his  family.  In  casting  about  for 
relief  from  this  tremendous  strain,  Van  Buren  called  an  extra  session  of 
Congress,  which  met  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1837. 

During  the  session  of  the  Twenty-third  Congress,  in  1833-34,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don,  ol  Virginia,  had  proposed  a  plan  for  the  sale-keeping  of  the  public  funds, 
when  they  had  been  removed  from  the  United  States  Bank,  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  Jackson.  It  was  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  fis¬ 
cal  agents,  who  were  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
official  obligations.  The  ptoposed  plan  provided  for  the  whole  revenue 
from  customs,  public  lands,  and  other  sources,  all  of  which  was  to  be  paid 
in  gold  or  silver,  and  held  in  a  sub-treasury.  This  plan,  at  that  time, 
received  its  strongest  support  from  the  Whigs;  but  it  failed  to  become  a 
law. 

In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  extra  session,  Van  Buren  recom¬ 
mended  it  as  the  best  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  public  funds,  probably 
hoping  that,  as  it  was  originally  a  Whig  measure,  it  would  meet  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  that  party  and  help  to  silence  the  clamor  that  was  now  raised 
against  the  Jacksonian  Democracy,  of  which  Van  Buren  had  assumed  the 
responsibility.  He  showed  his  consistency  by  recommending  a  complete 
divorcement  of  bank  and  state,  even  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  an  exclu¬ 
sive  metallic  currency.  “Down  with  the  banks”  became  a  watchword 
among  the  extreme  Democrats;  while  the  leading  Whigs  —  “aristocrats,”  as 
they  were  dubbed  by  the  Democrats  —  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  the 
sub-treasury  scheme  and  held  Jackson  as  personally  responsible  for  the 
financial  ruin  in  which  the  country  was  whelmed.  The  proposed  sub¬ 
treasury  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  bare  majority,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
House  through  Whig  influence  ;  but  in  lieu  of  it  a  bill  passed  both  houses, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  the  notes  of  specie- 
paying  banks  in  payment  for  public  lands.  But  the  drain  upon  these 
banks  for  specie,  with  which  to  buy  public  lands,  soon  caused  their 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  this  measure  failed  to  bring  relief. 

In  the  next  Congress  (the  Twenty-fifth)  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Calhoun  Democrats  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States,  but  the  measure 
was  defeated  by  the  Webster  Whigs.  The  Seminole  war  in  Florida,  then  in 
progress,  was  a  measure  to  vindicate  slavery,  and  created  angry  discussions. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Congress  opened  December2,  1839.  The  Whigs  bad 
gained  in  strength  and  numbers  in  the  House;  and,  after  an  acrimonious  con¬ 
test,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  a  Whig,  was  chosen  Speaker.  He  was  in  favor  of  the 
sub-treasury  scheme,  and  the  passing  of  the  sub-treasury  bill  during  this 
session  gave  the  Democrats  encouragement.  Though  the  financial  crisis 
had  affected  all  classes,  the  old-time  Democrats  adhered  to  their  original 
policy.  The  promises  of  specie  currency  were  a  flattering  prospect ;  and 
so  confident  were  some  of  them,  that  they  made  it  a  rule  to  demand  specie 
for  whatever  they  had  to  sell.  On  the  other  hand,  the  banking  and  trading 
men  of  the  country,  and  all  that  class  who  favored  public  improvements  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  high  tariff  and  high  prices 
for  speculative  advancement,  were  banded  together  as  “Whigs”  in  a  firm 
alliance  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Democracy,  especially  that  of  the 
Jacksonian  type.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs  were  the  anti-slavery  advo¬ 
cates,  the  Anti-Masons,  and  theorists  of  every  type.  The  Jacksonian 
Democrats  were  pre-eminently  “practical  politicians.”  Both  sides  went 
into  a  systematic  party  drill  for  the  coming  contest.  Contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  the  Whigs,  the  Abolitionists  determined  to  organize  into  a 
distinct  party  ;  but  this  movement  was  everywhere  looked  upon  as  idle 
and  unimportant.  The  Whig  national  convention  met  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
December  4, 1839.  It  adopted  no  platform  ;  was  silent  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  Southern  support,  after  having  nominated 
William  Henry  Harrison  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  nominated  John 
Tyler  for  Vice-President.  Except  Calhoun  himself,  they  could  not  hnve 
selec'ed  a  man  who  better  represented  Southern  principles.  Clay  failed 
to  receive  the  nomination  for  two  reasons:  The  Anti-Masons  were  then  a 
power  in  the  North.  Clay  was  a  Mason,  and  to  nominate  him  would  forfeit 
their  vote.  General  Jackson’s  success  had  been  attributed  to  his  military 
fame,  and  Harrison’s  military  reputation  was  expected  to  accomplish  a  like 
result.  The  Anti-Slavery  convention  was  held  at  Albany,  April  1,  1840. 
In  it  the  Liberty  party  was  organized,  and  James  G.  Birney  was  nominated 
as  the  candidate  for  President,  and  Thomas  Earle  candidate  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Democratic  c  nvention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  May  5, 
1840.  It  showed  no  disposition  to  tone  down  or  modify  the  policy  of 
Jackson,  denying  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  levy  a  distinct¬ 
ively  protective  tariff,  and  also  denying  its  right  to  make  internal  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  expense  of 'the  public  treasury,  or  to  re-charter  a  national 
bank  ;  it  also  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States  —  a  right  that  even  the  Liberty  party  did  not  then  claim.  They 
renominated  Van  Buren  and  Johnson. 

The  contest  that  followed  was  an  exciting  one.  It  was  in  the  main 
between  the  wealth-producing  interests  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
more  conservative  classes.  The  issue  at  stake  between  the  two  prominent 
parties  brought  the  best  talent  of  the  country  into  the  arena.  Thuriow 
Weed,  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal ,  and  Hezekiah  Niles,  editor 
of  Niles'  Register ,  were  the  two  great  journalistic  exponents  of  Whig 
principles  ;  and  the  former  (Mr.  Weed),  having  been  attracted  to  the  force 
of  Horace  Greeley’s  editorials  in  the  New  Yorker ,  went  to  him,  and 
secured  his  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  and  their  tariff  policy  ;  and 
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young  Greeley  was  made  the  editor  of  the  Log  Cabin ,  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Whig  State  Committee  of  New  York. 

The  popular  election  passed  off  in  November,  1840,  amid  the  vocal 
din  of  Whig  Log  Cabin  songs,  interlined  with  something  about  hard 
cider  and  Harrison’s  latch-string  always  hanging  outside  of  the  door,  while 
the  Democrats  were  almost  as  talkative  about  “Dick  Johnson”  having 
slain  Tecumseh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  the  truth  of  which  assertion 
the  Whigs  called  in  question.  When  the  electoral  votes  were  counted, 
the  following  February,  1841,  they  stood:  For  Harrison  and  Tyler,  234; 
for  Van  Buren,  GO;  for  Johnson,  48.  There  were  some  scattering  votes 
for  Vice-President.  The  popular  vote  was  more  nearly  equal  ;  being  for 
Harrison,  1,275,017;  for  Van  Buren,  1,128,702.  Democratic  electors  were 
chosen  from  two  Northern  and  five  Southern  States,  while  nineteen  States, 
of  which  six  were  Southern  States,  chose  Whig  electors.  The  Liberty 
party  carried  no  State,  but  polled  a  popular  vote  of  7,001). 

Harrison  and  Tyler  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1841,  and  the  Whigs 
were  jubilant  ;  but  their  victory  was  compromised,  if  not  practically  lost 
by  the  death  of  Harrison,  one  month  after  his  inauguration. 

FOURTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

At  the  opening  of  Harrison’s  administration  there  was  a  Whig  major¬ 
ity  in  both  houses,  and  sweeping  reverses  of  Jackson’s  policy  were  expected. 
Such  a  change  was  foreshadowed  in  the  message  of  the  new  President. 
An  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called  to  meet  May  31,  1841;  but  Har¬ 
rison’s  death  took  place,  April  4,  and  Mr.  Tyler  became  President. 

A  bill  to  abolish  the  sub-treasury  scheme  passed  both  houses,  and 
was  signed  by  the  President.  According  to  the  Whig  programme  the 
next  work  to  be  done  was  to  establish  a  United  States  Bank,  and  a 
bill  was  drawn  up  for  one  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,000,  the  institution  to 
be  called  “The  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States.”  Its  capital  stock  was 
to  be  increased  to  $50,000,000  if  necessary.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  26  yeas  to  23  nays,  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  128  yeas  to 
97  nays,  the  vote  being  strictly  partisan  in  both  houses.  The  President 
vetoed  the  bill,  his  objection  against  it  being  that  it  was  a  bank  of  discount, 
whereas,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  free  from  constitutional  objections,  it  should 
only  be  a  bank  of  exchange.  Another  objection  was  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  consent  of  such  States  had  not  been  sufficiently  secured  as  were 
entitled  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  have  branches  of  the  parent  bank. 
Another  bill  was  then  framed  with  a  view  to  meet  his  views,  and  was 
promptly  passed  by  both  houses,  but,  like  the  former  one,  was  vetoed;  for, 
although  it  was  claimed  that  such  features  as  had  been  objected  to  in  the 
first  bill  had  been  expunged  from  the  second,  yet,  through  nice  distinctions 
as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  language  of  the  bill,  the  President 
expressed  himself  as  still  dissatisfied.  The  Whig  party  saw  in  this 
second  veto  the  wreck  of  their  hopes.  All  the  members  of  Tyler’s  Cabinet 
resigned  except  Mr.  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  remained 
through  prudential  motives,  to  hold  the  administration  within  the  pale  of 
the  Whig  party. 

Mr.  Clay  arraigned  the  President  for  apostasy.  ‘  It  is  now  generally 
relieved  that  by  a  very  slight  change  in  the  second  bill,  by  which  the  bank 
would  have  been  prohibited  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  except  for¬ 
eign  bills  or  bills  from  one  State  in  the  Union  to  another,  its  promoters 
could  have  secured  the  sanction  of  the  President.  At  the  extra  session 
a  general  bankrupt  law  was  passed,  which,  for  the  facility  with  which  it 
relieved  debtors  from  their  obligations,  has  hardly  been  equaled  since.  An 
act  was  also  passed  to  distribute  among  the  States  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  which  act  was  contingent  on  the  condition  that  the 
duties  established  by  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  should  not  be  raised. 
A  cloud  in  the  political  horizon  as  to  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  was 
now  closely  approaching;  but  it  was  anticipated  by  a  clap  of  thunder  that 
came  from  another  quarter. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress  John  Quincy  Adams 
presented  a  petition  from  forty-six  citizens  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  for  the 
peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union,  assigning  as  a  cause,  the  inequality  of 
benefits  conferred  by  Congress  on  different  sections  of  the  country,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  slave-holding  interests.  A  brief  but  ominous  suspense  hung 
over  the  Senate  after  the  reading  of  this  petition,  which  took  from  the  South¬ 
ern  States  their  “  bad  pre-eminence  ”  as  advocates  of  dissolution.  Two  weeks 
of  debate  followed.  To  the  credit  of  the  majority  of  the  Southern  members, 
however,  be  it  said,  that  it  was  only  those  who  were  subsequently 
foremost  in  the  Civil  War  that  censured  Mr.  Adams.  The  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  him,  not  because  he  approved  its  plan,  but  because  he  was  a 
defender  of  the  right  of  petition. 

The  last  reduction  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  had  established  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  of  importation  after  June  30,  1842. 
For  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  reduction  rates  of  this  tariff,  the  revenue  had 
fallen  so  far  short  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  that  a  loan  of 
$12,000,000  had  to  be  resorted  to  during  the  extra  session  just  passed,  to 
meet  expenses.  Necessity,  therefore,  seemed  to  demand  an  increased 
tariff  for  revenue;  but  there  were  some  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
securing  even  this. 

The  bill  passed  at  the  previous  session  for  the  distribution  to  the 
States  of  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  was  a  Whig  measure, 
intended  for  the  relief  of  the  States  which  owed  large  foreign  debts,  for 
whose  liquidation  their  creditors  were  calling  upon  the  General  Government. 
But  to  change  the  tariff  of  1833  was  to  violate  the  compromise  by  which 
it  had  been  established.  But  the  emergency  demanded  action,  and  a  tariff 


bill  increasing  the  rates  was  passed,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  do 
it  without  rescinding  the  distribution  bill,  the  President  having  vetoed 
the  first  two  and  signed  the  last. 

The  most  important  issue  now  before  the  administration  was  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  The  Democrats,  and  many  Southern  Whigs,  were 
largely  in  favor  of  it.  Calhoun  strongly  recommended  it,  as  a  means  by 
which  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  between  the  South  and  North. 
Clay  opposed  it,  and  though  his  influence  was  potent  South  and  North 
like  that  of  Webster,  who  also  opposed  the  bill,  their  united  efforts  and 
those  of  the  Liberty  party,  were  not  able  to  defeat  the  annexation  scheme, 
when  it  came  before  the  second  session  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress. 
Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  March  3,  1845,  and  being  south 
of  the  parallel  of  36°  30” — the  Missouri  compromise  line  —  was  open  to 
slavery.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  rising 
young  lawyer  of  Springfield,  and  a  Whig  in  politics,  opposed  the  annexa¬ 
tion  policy. 

The  Whig  convention  to  choose  candidates  for  the  next  election,  met 
at  Baltimore  May  1,  1844,  and  nominated  Henry  Clay  for  President,  and 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for  Vice-President.  The  policy  of  a  protective 
tariff,  a  national  currency,  and  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  public  revenue 
among  the  States  was  declared.  The  Democratic  national  convention  met 
at  Baltimore  on  the  27th  of  May,  still  firm  in  their  original  policy  of  strict 
construction,  added  tc  which  was  a  resolution  to  demand  the  line  of  54° 
40'  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  United  States  on  the  western  slope.  Janes 
K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  for  President,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  Vice-President,  were  the  candidates.  The  Liberty  party  had 
held  their  convention  in  Buffalo  the  year  before  (1843),  August  30.  It 
denounced  slavery  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  recommended  penal  laws 
in  the  United  States  to  stop  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  It  nominated 
their  former  candidate,  James  G.  Birney,  for  President,  and  Thomas 
Morris,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 

The  popular  election  came  off  in  November,  1844,  and  was  closely 
and  nearly  equally  contested,  as  to  numbers,  between  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats.  The  Abolition  popular  vote  numbered  62,300,  and,  had  it 
been  added  to  Clay’s  vote,  would  have  elected  him;  but  Polk  and  Dallas 
were  elected  by  a  vote  of  170  against  105  for  the  Clay  ticket  in  the  electoral 
college,  while  the  popular  Democratic  vote  was  1,337,243,  and  the  Whig 
1,299,068.  Polk  and  Dallas  were  inaugurated  March,  4,  1845. 

FIFTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 


Besides  the  ever-present  anti-slavery  question  before  this  administra¬ 
tion,  two  new  issues  of  great  magnitude  were  to  be  met,  neither  of  which 
involved  partisan  principles,  except  through  consequences  liable  to  grow 
from  them.  These  were  the  Mexican  and  Oregon  questions.  Congress 
met  December  1,  1845,  and  on  the  29th,  by  a  vote  almost  strictly  partisan, 
Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  with  no  provision  as  to 
slavery.  War  with  Mexico  followed,  and  during  its  progress  the  Oregon 
question  came  up  for  solution.  At  first,  the  President  manifested  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  his  position  during  the  electioneering 
canvass  —  to  claim  the  line  of  54°  40' — but  through  the  influence  chiefly  of 
Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Benton,  together  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  its  responsibilities,  he  modified  his  demands  by  submitting  the  matter 
to  be  compromised  by  a  new  treaty  founded  on  the  treaty  of  1842  between 
Daniel  Webster,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Ashburton,  on 
the  part  of  England  ;  and  the  parallel  of  49  as  the  proper  boundary  was 
established  by  ccmmissioners  from  both  countries  in  1846.  The  north¬ 
eastern  boundary  dispute  also  was  settled  by  the  same  treaty. 

The  Mexican  war  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  California,  by  treaty  ;  and  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was  opened 
afresh,  to  decide  what  portion  of  the  newly-acquired  territory  should  be 
open  to  slavery.  In  this  controversy  Calhoun  and  his  constituency  took 
the  ground  that  all  new  territory  should  be  open  to  it,  and  boldly  advocated 
disunion  as  the  only  alternative.  On  the  other  side,  the  Anti-Slavery  party 
asserted  their  principles  vigorously,  and,  though  both  the  Whigs  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats  of  the  North  regretted  this  uncompromising  attitude,  both  regarded 
the  agitation  as  transient,  and  acted  accordingly  ;  but  the  partv  continued 
to  increase  and  their  demands  grew  more  importunate. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Congress  passed  the  tariff  bill  of  1846,  for  revenue 
only.  The  Thirtieth  Congress  was  occupied  by  discussions  as  to  the 
organization  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  but  without  any  defi¬ 
nite  result.  The  pro-slavery  element  demanded  that  the  whole  of  it  should 
be  open  to  slavery  ;  but  the  Free  Soil  force  in  the  House  was  too  strong, 
and  the  conseouent  dead-lock  lasted  during  the  entire  session.  True  to  the 
time-honored  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Polk  vetoed  all  bills  for 
internal  improvements  passed  during  his  administration. 

Out  of  the  Southern  opposition  to  the  organization  of  California  and 
New  Mexico,  except  as  slave  Territories,  grew  a  new  party  of  moderate 
abolitionists  called  Free  Soilers.  The  Democratic  convention  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates,  for  the  next  Presidential  term,  met  at  Baltimore, 
May  22,  1S48.  To  this  convention  two  sets  of  delegates  came  from  the 
State  of  New  York  —  one  representing  such  of  the  party  as  favored  free 
soil,  and  the  other,  such  as  were  willing  to  affiliate  with  the  Southern 
Democrats.  The  former  were  derisively  called  “Barn  Burners,”  and  the 
latter  “  Hunkers.”  The  Barn  Burners  retired  from  the  convention,  after 
much  parliamentary  discussion,  and  harmony  then  prevailed.  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Michigan,  received  the  nomination  for  President,  and  William  O.  Butler, 
of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President.  The  convention  was  firm  in  the  strict 
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construction  policy,  and  silent,  at  least  in  a  negative  sense,  on  the  anti¬ 
slavery  issue  voting  down  a  resolution  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  slavery.  The  Free  Soilers  held  their  national  convention 
n  Buffalo,  August  9,  and  the  bolting  Barn  Burners,  as  well  as  the  Aboli- 
tiomsts.  joined  them.  The  convention  adopted  a  platform  denying  the 
power  of  Congress  to  create  a  slave  State,  and  nominated  Martin  Van 
Ruren  for  President,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  Vice-President.  The 
Whig  convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  7,  and  nominated  Zachary 
laylor,  of  Louisiana,  for  President,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York 
for  \  ice- President.  They  were  alsosilent  on  the  slavery  issue,  but  voted 
down  a  resolution  to  enforce  the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  respective  measures 
introduced  into  each  convention,  though  voted  down,  showed  the  tendency 
ot  opinion  in  either  party  and  the  disposition  of  the  majority  of  each  con¬ 
vention  to  conceal  their  sentiments  on  the  rising  jssue  in  question.  The 
popular  election  of  the  following  November  was  unusually  excitincr.  The 
t  ree  boilers  had  strong  hopes  of  throwing  the  final  election  into  the°House- 
but  when  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  Taylor  and  Fillmore  had  163 
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and  Cass  and  Butler  137  The  popular  vote  stood,  1,360,101  for  the 
i  hl"s’  and  M~0,544  for  the  Democrats,  and  291,263  for  the  Free  Soilers: 
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tlie  atter  showing  a  large  gain  m  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  country 
laylor  and  billmore  were  inaugurated  March  5,  1849. 


SIXTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 


,In,  th’f„  ad™''’.lst'-ation  a  turning  point  in  American  politics  was 
reached  1  lie  Whig  party  had  an  issue  to  solve  that  was  sure  to  brin-r  dis¬ 
like  to  them  whichever  side  they  took.  This  issue  was  whether  the  imwly 
acquired  territory  should  be  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  Wilmot  proviso 
(which  proposed  to  exclude  slavery  from  territory  to  be  purchased  of 
Mexico),  or  the  Missouri  compromise ;  or  whether  the  doctrine  of 
Squatter  Sovereignty”  should  prevail  in  it,  which  was  to  open  the 
territory  for  settlement,  and  let  the  settlers  determine  among  themselves 
whether  the  States  in  it  should  ultimately  be  free  or  slave  States.  The 
immens'ty  of  the  territory  to  be  organized  awakened  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Noith,  for  while  the  Whigs  of  the  South  were  chiefly  “Union  men” 
and  satisfied  with  the  compromise  measures,  the  Democrats  were  divided 
many  of  them  being  “  southern  rights  men.”  The  latter  openly  claimed 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  Southern  measure,  adopted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  adding  slave  territory  to  the  South ;  and  that  its  results 
were  looked  upon  by  right  as  a  Southern  inheritance,  for  which  they  had 
been  contending  for  years,  and  could  not  with  honor  relinquish.  Calhoun 
contended  that  the  Constitution  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and 
covered  every  Territory  with  its  requirements;  and  inasmuch  as  it  recog¬ 
nized  slavery  any  settler  should  be  permitted  to  take  his  slaves  to  such 
territory  and  be  protected  in  holding  them.  Daniel  Webster,  the  “great 
expounder,  replied  to  him,  that  “  the  Constitution  did  not  bind  Terri¬ 
tories  till  they  had  been  created  into  States,”  and,  while  it  provided  the 
forms  by  which  this  could  be  done,  “  was  inoperative  as  to  the  exercise 
of  power  over  the  Territory.”  “  It  could  not  exercise  its  functions  even 
over  a  State  without  acts  of  Congress  to  enforce  it.” 

The  bills  now  on  the  calendar  were  :  A  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  free  State  ;  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  as  Territories,  subject  to  become  either  free  or  slave  States  •  a  bill 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  stringent  fugitive  slave 
bill  ;  besides  some  others  of  less  importance.  Henry  Clay  undertook  the 
task  of  embodying  them  all,  except  the  one  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  into  one  “omnibus  bill,”  and  passing  them  through 

u  Ar°USeSataS'n^eka^ot‘n"'  Jefferson  Davis  proposed  the  extensionof 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Seward  proposed  the 
Wilmot  proviso  to  cover  the  territory  in  question.  Calhoun’s  last  speech 
was  read  by  James  M.  Mason,  while  the  debate  on  Clay’s  compromise 
was  pending.  It  reiterated  what  he  had  said  before  ;  and  he  died  two 
months  afterward,  not  living  to  see  the  fate  of  the  omnibus  bill,  which 
ultimately  became  the  basis  on  which  the  compromise  was  made.  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  President,  also  died  before  the  pending  issue  was  settled,  and 
Mr.  Fillmore  became  President  July  10,  1850. 

California  became  a  State  September  9, 1830,  and  was  admitted  without 
slavery.  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  organized  as  Territories  without  the 
Wilmot  proviso, -and  the  fugitive-slave  bill  was  passed.  The  South  settled 
into  an  ill-concealed  tranquillity,  and  the  North  acquiesced  with  equal 
grace,  except  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  who  were  more  dissatisfied  than  ever 
with  the  fugitive-slave  law,  which  required  any  private  citizen,  if  called 
upon,  to  assist  in  the  capture  and  rendition  of  slaves,  on  penalty  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  J 

June  1,  1852,  the  Democratic  convention  met  at  Baltimore  to  nomi¬ 
nate  candidates  for  the  next  Presidential  term.  It  indorsed  the  Kentucky 
resolutions  of  1798,  which  placed  State  rights  above  the  Constitution.  It 
declared  fidelity  to  the  compromise  of  1850  and  against  slavery 
agitation.  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  William  R.  King,  of 
Alabama,  received  the  nomination.  The  Whig  convention  met  at°tho 
same  place  June  16.  It  declared  a  policy  similar  to  thatof  the  Democrats, 
as  to  the  compromise,  but  favored  a  system  of  internal  improvements.  It 
nominated  Winfield  Scott,  of  Virginia,  and  William  A.  Graham,  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Free  Soil  convention  met  at  Pittsburgh,  August  If.  It 
tlenounced  slavery,  the  compromise,  and  the  parties  who  supported  it. 
John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  were 
its  candidates.  The  count  of  the  electoral  votes  in  February,  1853, 
showed  for  Pierce  and  King  254  votes,  and  for  Scott  and  Graham  42.’ 


Pierce  and  King  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1853.  The  popular  vote  was, 
for  the  Democratic  ticket,  1,601,474  ;  for  the  Whig  ticket,  1,386,578  ;  for 
the  Free  Soil  ticket,  156,149.  ’  ’  ’  ’ 


SEVENTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 


It  was  claimed  by  the  Democrats  at  the  opening  of  Mr.  Pierce’s 
administration  that  the  compromise  of  1850  had  settled  forever  the  vexed 
slavery  question.  Nor  was  this  view  of  the  situation  challenged  by  any 
except  the  radical  anti-slavery  men  and  women,  the  latter  having  come  to 
take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  issue. 

Henry  Clay  had  died  in  the  spring  of  1852.  Daniel  Webster  also 
passed  away  two  months  later.  Calhoun  preceded  them.  There  were 
none  who  could  fill  their  places  as  leaders  in  the  popular  heart. 

,,  ™ere  were  now  four  parties  —  the  fourth  being  the  Native  American, 
or  Know  Nothing,”  party.  Its  aim  was  to  “purge”  the  Government 
lrom  Roman  Catholic  influence,  which,  it  was  claimed,  allied  itself  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  had  officered  our 
large  cities  with  Irish  Catholics.  This  new  party  was  made  up  largely 
lrom  the  Whig  ranks,  but  in  it  were  also  many  Democrats.  It  was  at  first 
a  secret  order;  and  hence  its  power  was  an  unknown  quantity  till  after 
the  day  of  election  revealed  the  candidate,  but,  ere  its  influence  was 
widely  felt,  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  as  to  the  slavery  issue  came  upon 
Congress.  r 

A  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  new  Territory  of  Nebraska  had 
come  before  the  previous  administration,  but  had  not  been  acted  on.  The 
ihirty-third  Congress,  the  first  of  the  new  administration,  opened  Decetn- 
ber  5,  1853.  December  14,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Territorial  government  for  Nebraska,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Territories,  of  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  chairman.  Mr. 
Douglas  promptly  reported  the  bill  on  the  following  day  with  certain 
amendments.  The  true  intent  of  the  amendments,  as  to  whether  they  had 
annulled  former  compromises  or  not,  was  not  understood  by  the  Senate;  and 
to  leave  no  doubton  thisjmportant  point,  a  special  report  was  made  to  the 
Senate  on  January  4,  1854,  further  amending  the  original  bill  in  such  lan¬ 
guage  as  could  lea\  e  no  doubt  that  its  construction  meant  the  supersed¬ 
ence  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  The  late  compromise  of  1850  had  rested 
on  itas  a  basis  by  which  other  contingent  issues  had  been  settled;  and  this 
sudden  blow  aimed  at  the  foundation  of  the  compromise  fabric  created  a 
sensation  deep  and  wide  throughout  the  North.  Mr.  Douglas  defended  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  in  1848  a  bill  brought  before  Congress  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  defeated, 
and  that  this  defeat  had  made  it  necessary  to  effect  the  compromise  of  1850 
to  supersede  it.  He  further  stated  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  the  slavery  question  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  This 
was  the  principle  of  what  was  termed  “Squatter  Sovereignty.”  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Douglas,  Salmon  P.  Chase  denied  that  the  compromise  of  1850  had 
superseded  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  to  substantiate  his  premise, 
quoted  the  language  of  Mr.  Atchison,  Senator  from  Missouri,  who,  on  that 
occasion,  had  declared  that  “  though  a  grave  error,  the  Missouri  compromise 
could  not  be  repealed.”  Lewis  Cass  was  one  of  the  committee  of  thirteen 
on  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  to  him  Mr.  Chase  appealed  to  know  if 
anything  had  been  said  by  that  committee  about  the  supersedence  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  He  remained  silent.  The  debate  on  this  bill  began 
early  in  December,  1853,  and  terminated  with  its  passage  May  25,  1854, 
modified  to  include  Kansas,  and  clearly  superseding  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Whigs  had  held  intact  their  organization  ;  but  the 
Southern  Whigs  had  largely  deserted  them  when  any  measure  touching 
slavery  had  come  before  Congress,  and  a  few  of  them  had  joined  the 
American  party.  The  Free  Soilers  were  an  acknowledged  power  in  the 
North,  not  to  be  despised  ;  and  the  problem  now  was  to  find  a  political 
nucleus  around  which  to  gather  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party,  by 
whose  quasi  alliance  the  South  had  managed  to  divide  the  political  forces 
of  the  North  and  conquer  them  in  detail. 

The  border  war  between  Kansas  settlers  and  Missouri  raiders,  called 
Bolder  Ruffians,  ’  grow  from  the  rivalry  which  had  sprung  up  between 
the  slave  party  at  the  South  and  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  the  North 
to  fill  up  Kansas  with  their  respective  classes  of  settlers.  In  this  contest 
the  North  had  the  advantage.  But  what  the  slaveholding  settlers  in  Kan¬ 
sas  lacked  in  numbers  they  made  up  in  violence,  and  so  intimidated  the 
free-soii  settlers  that  but  few  of  them  took  part  in  the  first  elections  that 
were  held  in  the  new  Territory;  and,  even  if  they  had,  they  would  have 
been  outnumbered  by  the  Missourians,  who  came  across  the  line  to  vote. 

1  he  result  was  to  make  proselytes,  and  the  Free  Soilers,  Anti-Nebraska 
men,  etc.,  soon  began  to  be  looked  upon  with  unusual  favor. 

During  this  transitory  state  of  politics,  the  American  party  had  elected 
several  members  of  the  House.  1’liey  joined  hands  with  the  Anti-Nebraska 
men  and  elected  their  Speaker,  N.  P.  Banks,  at  the  opening  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congress.  Meanwhile  the  troubles  in  Kansas  accumulated.  The  slav¬ 
ery  element  held  their  election  in  outward  accordance  with  constitutional 
forms,  and  established  their  legislature  at  Shawnee,  under  the  auspices  of 
President  Pierce.  The  free  State  men  held  their  election  and  established 
their  legislatureat  Topeka.  Each  framed  a  constitution  for  the  State,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  respective  sentiments  on  the  slavery  question.  By  order 
of  the  President  the  Topeka  legislature  was  dispersed  July  4,  1856,  the 
Shawnee  legislature  beiug  recognized  by  the  administration.  The’  free 
State  settlers  of  Kansas  claimed  that  they  greatly  outnumbered  their 
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opponents,  and  that  the  Shawnee  legislature  was  created  by  fraudulent 
votes  and  violence.  March  19,  1856,  the  subject  was  taken  under  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  House,  and  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  William  A.  Howard,  of 
Michigan,  and  Mordecai  Oliver,  of  Missouri,  were  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  go  to  Kansas,  gather  evidence,  and  make  a  report  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  elections.  After  several  weeks  spent  in  this  service,  the  committee 
returned,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  elections  of  the  tree  State 
party  were  not  illegal.  The  most  acrimonious  debates  hitherto  known  in 
Congress  followed,  out  of  which  grew  the  assault  of  Brooks  upon  Charles 
Sumner.  The  Kansas  war  was  also  continued.  Numerous  bills  were 
brought  before  Congress  to  settle  these  troubles,  but  none  of  them  were 
passed  during  this  administration.  The  reduced  tariff  bill  of  1857  became 
a  law.  Mr.  Pierce  adhered  to  the  strict-construction  policy,  opposed  the 
anti-slavery  agitation,  and  upheld  the  Kansas  policy  of  the  South. 

The  Whig  party  was  now  almost  completely  disintegrated.  Free  soil 
and  the  restraint  of  slavery  were  demanded  by  the  North  ;  and  to  bring 
such  a  measure  into  working  order,  all  parties,  except  the  extreme  strict- 
construction  Democrats,  united  under  the  name  of  Republicans.  Even 
then  the  contest  was  doubtful;  for  the  South  was  unanimous,  and  some  of 
the  Northern  States  were  not  yet  ready  to  take  the  step  which  might 
involve  a  civil  war.  In  this  emergency  the  Know  Nothing  party,  in  the  hope 
that  their  issue  would  neutralize  the  main  one,  assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
in  convention,  February  22,  1856,  to  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  A  respectable  moiety  of  the  delegates  were  at  heart 
Free  Soilers;  and  their  attempt  to  put  into  the  platform  a  plank  recom¬ 
mending  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  compromise  failing,  they  withdrew 
from  the  convention.  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  and  Andrew  Jackson 
Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  were  the  candidates  chosen.  The  Democratic 
convention  had  already  been  held  at  Cincinnati  June  6,  and  James 
Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge,  for 
Vice-President,  had  been  nominated.  Strict  construction,  and  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  were  indorsed  with  great  unanimity.  The  Republican  con¬ 
vention  met  at  Philadelphia  June  17,  and  nominated  John  C.  FnSmont  for 
President,  and  William  L.  Dayton  for  Vice-President.  Internal  improve¬ 
ments,  the  prohibition  of  slavery  and  polygamy  in  the  Territories,  and  free 
Kansas,  were  their  policy.  The  canvass,  partly  because  of  the  religious 
feature,  exceeded  in  earnestness  any  former  one.  The  count  of  the  votes 
of  the  electoral  college  in  the  following  February,  showed  for  Buchanan 
and  Breckinridge  174;  for  Fremont  and  Dayton,  114.  The  Democratic 
popular  vote  was  1,838,169  ;  the  Republican  popular  vote,  1,341,264  ;  the 
Know  Nothing,  874,534.  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge  were  inaugurated 
March  4,  1857. 

EIGHTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

During  the  heat  of  the  late  canvass  the  Dred  Scott  case  came  before 
the  Judiciary  Department  at  Washington.  The  owner  of  the  slave  Dred 
had  taken  him  from  Missouri  to  Illinois  in  1834,  and  after  a  four  years’ 
residence  in  that  State  had  taken  him  to  Minnesota,  whence  he  subse¬ 
quently  returned  with  him  to  Missouri  and  sold  him.  Dred  brought  suit 
for  his  freedom  in  the  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  on  the 
ground  that  his  master  had  voluntarily  taken  him  to  a  free  State.  He 
obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favor;  but  on  final  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  reversed  the  decision  on  constitutional  grounds.  No 
act  had  ever  before  created  so  profound  a  sensation  in  the  North  as  did 
this  one.  It  intensified  the  contest  by  giving  a  new  impetus  to  Free  Soil 
efforts  in  the  North,  and  armed  the  South  with  with  a  fresh  weapon  of 
defense. 

Kansas  was  still  a  Territory,  and  an  inviting  theatre  on  which  to  fight 
out  the  issue  whether  this  debatable  soil  was  ultimately  to  be  free  or 
slave.  Neither  John  Brown’s  exploit  at  Osawatomie,  nor  the  sacking  of 
Lawrence  by  border  ruffians,  could  settle  this  question;  nor  could  the 
many  daring  acts  of  aggressive  proselytism  which  were  committed  by  both 
sides.  The  fate  of  Kansas  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  official  decision  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  Lecompton  constitution. 

The  act  providing  for  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  Kan¬ 
sas,  authorized  a  census  to  be  taken,  enumerating  the  legal  voters  in  the 
Territory,  April  1,  1857.  In  certain  counties,  settled  by  free  State  men, 
no  census  was  taken;  and  in  apportioning  the  delegates  for  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention,  the  Governor  classed  these  counties  with  others  more 
favorable  to  slavery.  Under  these  disadvantages,  the  free  State  men 
generally  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention.  It  met  at  Lecomp¬ 
ton  in  September,  and  framed  a  constitution  recognizing  slavery,  the  sec¬ 
tions  to  this  effect  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote.  This  vote  had  no 
power  to  reject  the  instrument,  only  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  accepted 
with  or  without  slavery.  Most  of  the  free  State  men  refused  to  vote 
at  all.  Nor  did  they  recognize  the  obligation  to  accept  a  constitution  of 
which  they  had  power  to  change  only  a  single  section,  as  there  were  other 
portions  of  it  distasteful  to  them. 

The  election  came  off  December  21, 1857.  In  favor  of  the  constitution 
with  slavery  were  6,143  votes,  and  against  it,  589.  The  discontent  at  this 
alleged  attempt  to  suppress  free  State  influence  was  deep,  not  only  in 
Kansas,  but  throughout  the  North. 

Frederick  P.  Stanton  was  then  Secretary,  under  Robert  A.  Walker, 
the  Governor,  but,  Mr.  Walker  being  absent  at  Washington,  Mr.  Stanton 
had  to  act  in  his  place;  and  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  free  State  men  by 
ordering  an  election  to  be  held  January  4, 1848,  in  which  the  people  might 
vote  for  or  against  the  constitution  entire;  and  in  this  the  free  State  men 
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participated.  Against  the  constitution,  10,226  votes  were  polled;  for  the 
constitution  with  slavery,  138  votes,  and  for  it  witnout  slavery,  24  votes. 
At  the  same  time,  State  officers  and  a  Representative  to  Congress  were 
voted  for.  The  free  State  men  carried  their  entire  ticket  by  a  large 
majority,  as  reported  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  election,  except  Mr. 
J.  Calhoun,  who  added  a  sufficient  number  of  spurious  names  to  the  list 
of  voters  to  secure  a  pro-slavery  majority.  The  charge  of  fraud  was 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  Governor  Walker  rejected  the  returns. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Calhoun,  being  obliged  to  flee  from  Kansas,  found  refuge 
in  Washington;  but,  fearing  to  present  the  list  of  names  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  certificates  were  given  to  the  free  State  officers  according  to  the 
first  election  returns.  Notwithstanding  these  disclosures,  President 
Buchanan,  on  the  following  month,  bebruary,  1858,  submitted  the 
Lecompton  constitution  in  Congress,  recommending  its  ratification,  and  in 
his  expressed  opinion  said,  “  Kansas  is,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  a,s  much 
a  slave  State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.”  A  bitter  contest  in  both 
houses  followed,  in  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  took  a  leading  part,  in 
advocacy  of  his  favorite  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty. 

The  Democratic  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  next 
Presidential  term  met  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  April  23,  1860.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Douglas  men  and  Buchanan  men,  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Douglas  still  refused  to  indorse  the  Lecompton  constitution,  or  to  renounce 
the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty;  and,  the  majority  of  the  convention 
sustaining  him  in  this,  most  of  the  Southern  members  withdrew.  After 
their  desertion,  the  convention  proceeded  to  ballot  for  candidates;  but  no 
choice  could  be  made,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  in 
Baltimore,  June  18,  at  which  place  it  nominated  Mr.  Douglas  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  for  Vice-President.  4  heir 
platform  represented  popular  sovereignty  as  its  main  stay. 

The  Southern  delegates  met  at  Richmond,  and  nominated  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  President,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon, 
for  Vice-President. 

The  American,  or  Know  Nothing,  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  May 
19,  and  nominated  for  President,  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  for  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Republican  convention  met  at  Chicago  May  16,  1860.  In  its 
platform  it  reversed  the  policy  of  the  Democrats,  not  only  as  to  the  slavery 
question,  but  as  to  the  policy  it  had  generally  maintained  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  make  internal  improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
treasury.  But  the  slavery  question  overshadowed  everything  else  at  that 
time,  and  slavery  was  to  be  opposed  in  the  Territories  as  a  constitutional 
right.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Han¬ 
nibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-President. 

The  Douglas  Democrats  fully  recognized  slavery,  protected  by  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  in  Territories,  till  it  had  been  rendered  illegal  there  by  a 
popular  vote. 

The  Southern  Democrats,  among  whom  were  also  many  Northern 
men,  held  that,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  slavery  could 
exist  in  the  Territories  under  constitutional  rights.  Having  thus  legis¬ 
lated  it  into  the  Territories,  no  provision  was  made  whereby  it  could  be 
voted  out  by  the  said  Territories,  whatever  Congress  might  do  on  the 
issue.  The  difference  between  the  two  divisions  lay,  therefore,  in  the 
Douglas  plan  for  changing  slave  territory  into  free  territory  by  a  popular 
vote. 

During  the  heat  of  the  Presidential  campaign  that  followed,  Con¬ 
gress  continued  to  quarrel  over  the  Kansas  issue,  and  various  attempts 
were  continually  made  to  procure  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union,  all  of  which  were  promptly  voted  down,  till  the  pro-slavery  force 
had  become  reduced  in  the  Senate,  by  the  withdrawal  of  five  Senators 
whose  respective  States  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession. 

Thus  weakened  in  opposition  to  free  Kansas,  the  Senate  passed  an 
act  for  her  admission  into  the  Union,  January  21,  1861  —  yeas  36,  nays  16. 
One  week  later  the  House  concurred  by  a  vote  of  119  against  42.  The 
State  was  admitted  under  a  constitution  which  the  free  State  men  had 
framed  at  a  convention  assembled  at  Wyandotte,  in  March,  1859.  The 
Morrill  tariff  bill  was  passed  at  the  same  session. 

The  November  election  came,  and  the  electoral  college  assembled  in 
February  and  gave  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  180  votes;  for  Douglas  and 
Johnson  12;  for  Bell  and  Everett,  39;  and  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane  72. 

Lincoln  and  Hamlin  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1861. 

The  popular  vote  stood  1,866,350  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  1,375,157 
for  Douglas  and  Johnson,  589,581  for  Bell  and  Everett,  and  345,763  for 
Breckinridge  and  Lane. 

NINETEENTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  April  14.  1861,  Fort  Sumter  surrendered  to  the  Confederate 
forces  and  the  North  was  roused  to  resistance.  Mr.  Douglas  did  all 
in  his  power  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  administration,  by  allying  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  cause  of  the  defense  of  the  Union.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  still  kept  their  organization  in  good  working  order,  although 
in  its  ranks  opposition  to  the  war  showed  itself  among  the  extremists. 
The  defeats  of  the  Union  armies  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  made 
political  capital  for  this  class  of  men,  who  soon  became  outspoken  in  their 
principles.  They  called  themselves  peace  men,  and  counseled  compromise. 
When,  by  martial  law,  arrests  were  made  by  the  administration  of  such 
Northern  men  as  were  supposed  guilty  of  secret  machinations  against  the 
Union  arms, these  peace  men  tenaoiously  opposed  such  “arbitrary”  meas- 
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ures.  But  the  progress  of  the  war  also  created  two  classes  of  Republicans, 
one  demanding  immediate  freeing  of  the  slaves  and  the  other  not  willing 
yet  to  take  so  radical  a  measure.  Pending  these  discussions,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  moved  with  extreme  caution.  First,  the  policy  was  adopted  of 
accepting  the  services  of  such  slaves  as  came  within  the  Union  lines,  on 
the  ingenious  assumption  (of  which  General  B.  F.  Butler  was  the  author) 
that  they  were  contraband  of  war.  This  view  disarmed  opposition  from 
the  peace  party  of  the  North,  with  whom  peace  meant  a  Northern  policy 
which  should  restore  harmony  to  the  nation,  by  reinstating  the  rebels  in 
their  ante-bellum  political  standing,  to  do  which  it  was  all  important  that 
the  slave  should  remain  in  bondage.  That  this  initiatory  step  did  much  to 
open  the  way  toward-universal  emancipation,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  It  had  broken  through  the  web  that  environed  the  Democratic 
heart  of  the  North,  whose  aversion  to  freeing  the  slave  had  long  been 
canonized  into  a  political  faith. 

The  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  issued  September  22,  1862, 
to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1863.  A  storm  of  indignation  followed  from 
tne  peace  party;  but  was  soon  lost  in  the  tempest  of  war.  It  was  a 
thunderbolt  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy;  but  they  generally  received  it 
in  sullen  silence.  Previous  to  this  decisive  measure,  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  had  made  ample  provisions  for  a  revenue,  in  which  a  slight 
increase  of  the  tariff  of  the  previous  session  had  some  part,  and  the 
homestead  bill  had  been  passed.  At  the  second  session  of  the  same 
Congress,  a  National  banking  act  was  passed,  providing  a  currency  secured 
by  United  States  stocks.  The  plan  was  drawn  up  by  S.  P.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

A  conscription  act  for  drafting  men  into  the  army,  and  the  suspension 
of  habeas  corpus,  were  also  passed  during  this  session.  The  peace  Demo¬ 
crats  took  fire  afresh  at  these  last  two  acts,  and  caused  trouble  in  enforcing 
the  draft  in  localities  where  peace  men  were  strong.  The  war  had  been 
prolonged  far  beyond  the  predictions  of  leading  Republicans,  and  had, 
consequently,  created  unexpected  opposition  from  a  portion  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party. 

The  time  for  holding  conventions  to  choose  candidates  for  the  next 
Presidential  term  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  Democratic  party  made  much 
of  the  defeats  of  the  Union  arms  to  bring  censure  upon  the  administration, 
while  it  violently  attacked  its  martial  law  and  conscription  pol.cy. 

The  Republican  convention  met  in  Baltimore,  June  7,  1864.  Uncon 
ditional  surrender  of  the  contending  forces,  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery  were  the  sentiments  that  ruled 
the  convention.  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and  Andrew  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee,  for  Vice-President,  were  nominated. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  August  29.  The 
peace  men  were  the  orators  of  the  convention,  and  their  denunciations  of 
the  war,  which  they  pronounced  a  failure,  and  their  criticisms  of  the 
administration,  produced  a  recoil  in  public  sentiment  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  Republican  cause. 

When  the  votes  of  the  electoral  college  were  counted  in  February, 
1864,  George  B.  McClellan,  of  New  Jersey,  and  George  H.  Pendleton,  of 
Ohio,  the  Democratic  nominees,  had  but  21  votes,  while  Lincoln  and 
Johnson  had  212.  They  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1865. 

The  popular  vote  stood:  Republican,  2,216,067;  Democratic,  1,808,725. 

TWENTIETH  ADMINISTRATION. 

*  “  Malice  toward  none,  charity  for  all,”  was  the  burden  of  Lincoln’s 
second  inaugural.  The  military  power  of  the  Confederacy  was  broken. 
The  President  was  oceu  pied  with  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  South. 

In  this  interim  Mr.  Lincoln  was  persuaded  to  attend  Ford’s  Theatre 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  April,  where  he  was  assassinated.  Mr.  Johnson 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  a  Tennessean,  and  had  been  placed 
on  the  ticket  under  an  impression  that  a  Vice-President  from  a  Southern 
State  would  give  harmony  and  strength  to  it;  but  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  most 
scrupulous  constitutionalstrict-constructionist,  was  extreme  in  his  advocacy 
of  State  rights  under  the  Constitution,  and  had  been  not  less  headstrong  in 
his  determination  to  crush  the  Confederates  by  force.  With  his  natural 
impetuosity,  he  advocated  the  renewal  of  the  old  relations  between  the 
seceding  States  and  the  General  Government,  substantially  with  no  other 
conditions  but  submission.  Congress,  largely  Republican,  did  not  take 
this  view,  and  the  divergence  of  opinions  resulted  in  a  prolonged  and  bitter 
conflict  between  the  executive  and  the  entire  Republican  party,  as  well 
as  Congress.  All  the  measures  which  Congress  considered  vital  to  recon¬ 
struction  were  carried  through  both  houses  by  a  two-thirds  vote ;  and 
although  most  of  them  were  vetoed  by  the  dissenting  President,  they 
nevertheless  became  legal. 

During  this  conflict  between  the  President  and  a  Democratic  minority 
of  Congress,  on  one  side,  and  the  Cabinet  and  Republican  majority  on  the 
other,  an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  the  President  for  what  was  claimed 
to  be  an  antagonism  toward  Congress,  and  especially  toward  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  in  attempts  to  expel  him  from  the  Cabinet,  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  the  Constitution.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  judiciary;  but 
after  a  long  trial  the  evidence  was  found  insufficient  to  convict  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  continued  in  office  through  the  term. 

The  Republican  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  the  next 
term  met  at  Chicago,  May  20, 1868.  It  was  unwavering  in  its  resolution 
to  secure  the  suffrage  of  the  liberated  slave,  and  to  carry  out  the  principles 
already  begun  by  the  former  administration  as  to  restoration.  Ulysses  S. 
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Grant,  of  Illinois,  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  were  nominated  as 
candidates. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  in  New  York  City,  July  4.  It 
demanded  that  seceding  States  should  be  restored  to  their  former  status 
in  the  Union  without  conditions,  and  left  the  question  of  negro  suffrage 
to  be  settled  by  each  State  in  its  own  way.  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New 
York,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  were  the  candidates. 

A  leading  question  now  before  the  American  people  was  that  of 
negro  suffrage.  The  Federal  Government  had  entered  into  the  war  with 
an  honest  determination  not  to  interfere  with  slavery;  later,  however,  the 
exigencies  of  war  forced  it  to  a  consideration  of  practical  abolition. 
Furthermore,  if  slavery  was  not  destroyed  at  this  opportune  time,  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Civil  War  would  remain  as  a  subject  of  dissen¬ 
sion.  The  seceding  States  had  adopted  the  13th  amendment,  and  were 
ready  to  apply  for  readmission  to  the  Union.  Their  State  legislation 
relating  to  their  late  slaves  assumed,  as  was  perhaps  natural,  a  paternal 
character  that  was  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  Northern  people.  Amend¬ 
ments  were  made  to  the  Constitution,  which  gave  the  ballot  to  the  slave, 
after  having  liberated  him.  The  15th  amendment  was  the  last  of  these. 
It  was  made  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  February  26,  1869,  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land,  after  having  been  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

The  votes  of  the  electoral  college  were  counted  in  February,  1869. 
Grant  and  Colfax  had  214  ;  Seymour  and  Blair  had  80.  The  popular 
stood:  For  the  Republicans,  3,015,071;  for  the  Democrats,  2,709,013. 

Grant  and  Colfax  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1869. 

TWENTY-FIRST  ADMINISTRATION. 

Congress  was  in  the  midst  of  the  reconstruction  turmoil  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  became  President.  Military  governors  had  been  assigned  by 
the  preceding  administration  to  each  State  not  reconstructed,  though  the 
Democratic  party,  as  well  as  the  President,  had  opposed  the  measure. 

The  Republicans  had  taken  measures  to  compel  the  seceded  States  to 
ratify  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  gave  civil  rights  to  the 
slave,  ere  they  could  be  represented  in  Congress.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
opposition  that  these  acts  were  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  till  the 
Supreme  Court,  late  in  1869,  decided  in  favor  of  them.  Georgia  was  the 
last  of  the  Southern  States  to  ratify  the  required  amendment,  which  she 
deferred  doing  until  February  10,  1870,  coming  back  into  the  Union 
May  15. 

During  the  Forty-first  Congress  the  national  debt  was  funded.  Bonds 
were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  on  interest  at  6  per  cent., 
payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  after  ten  years;  bonds  were 
issued  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,000,  payable  after  fifteen  years,  bearing  4-J 
per  cent,  interest;  and  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000,000, 
payable  after  thirty  years,  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Meanwhile,  certain  secret  societies,  including  the  famous  “  Ku-Klux 
Klan,”  began  to  intimidate  the  late  slave  population,  and  prevent  them 
from  voting  at  the  polls.  The  Southern  members  of  Congress  admitted 
the  existence  of  such  organizations,  but  denied  that  they  intended  any  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  Union.  The  provincial  governors  had  become  objects  of 
great  aversion  to  the  Southern  people  ;  and  that  questionable  means  had 
been  taken  to  render  their  official  acts  of  no  effect,  was  proved  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  committees  sent  to  the  South  to  make  reports.  The  Democrats 
stigmatized  the  provincial  governors  as  “  Carpet-Baggers,”  and  made  the 
most  of  their  mistakes  and  malfeasance  to  censure  the  Republican  policy 
which  had  sent  them  to  their  field  of  labor  ;  for  some  of  them  realized 
princely  fortunes  out  of  the  spoils  of  their  office. 

The  enforcement  act  became  a  law  May  31,  1870.  It  gave  the  Presi¬ 
dent  all  the  authority  necessary  to  protect  the  freedmen  in  those  civil 
rights  that  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  had  guaranteed  to  them, 
and  many  localities  in  the  South  were  policed  with  troops. 

The  Republican  National  convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  January  5, 
1872.  In  its  platform  no  abatement  of  its  vigorous  reconstruction  policy 
was  made.  General  Grant  was  nominated  for  a  second  term  as  President, 
and  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President.  There  was  a 
dissenting  faction  of  the  party,  who  took  issue  with  it  on  the  extreme 
measures  of  reconstruction.  They  called  themselves  Liberal  Republicans, 
and  had  already  held  their  nominating  convention  in  Cincinnati,  on  May  1. 
Horace  Greeley  of  New  York,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri,  were 
their  nominees.  The  Democratic  convention  met  in  Baltimore  on  the  9th 
of  July  following,  and  indorsed  the  Liberal  Republican  nominees.  This 
act  was  not  regarded  with  favor  by  the  old-time  Democrats;  and  they 
met  in  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  3,  and  nominated  for 
President  Charles  O’Conor,  of  New  York,  and  for  Vice-President  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  They  repudiated  the  action  of  the 
convention  of  Baltimore,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  constitution  of  each  State  was  sufficient  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and 
property  within  its  domain. 

The  subject  of  Anti-Masonry  came  to  the  surface  again,  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Christian  Association.  A  convention  was  held  in 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  23,  1872.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Rev.  J.  L.  Barlow  were  chosen  as  standard-bearers.  Their  platform 
opposed  secret  secieties,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  secularization  of 
Sunday.  Prohibition  had  long  been  a  subject  of  legislation  in  many  of 
the  States;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  made  a  national  political  issue 
by  a  convention  which  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  22.  James 
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Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  Russell,  of  Michigan,  were  chosen  as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Their  platform  was  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  manufacture  or  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  asserted  the  right  of  the  state  to  prohibit  both  by  legislation. 

The  Presidential  campaign  opened  with  considerable  excitement. 
O’Conor  and  Adams  had  refused  to  run  on  the  straight  Democratic  ticket, 
and  this  complicated  the  matter  in  the  eyes  of  sensitive  Republicans.  But 
Greeley  was  successfully  ridiculed,  and  died  soon  after  his  defeat.  The 
votes  of  the  electoral  college  in  the  following  February  showed  for  Grant 
and  Wilson  286. 

There  were  66  Democratic  votes  ;  42  were  cast  for  Thomas  A.  Hen¬ 
dricks,  of  Indiana,  who  had  been  substituted  for  Mr.  Greeley,  deceased, 
and  24  were  scattering.  Brown,  the  candidate  for  Vice-President,  received 
47  votes,  and  there  were  14  scattering.  The  votes  of  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  were  rejected,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  fraud. 

The  popular  vote  stood  :  Republican,  3,015,071  ;  Democrat  or  Greeley 
Republican,  2,706,613;  Prohibition,  5,508.  Grant  and  Wilson  were 
inaugurated  March  4,  1873. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  his  second  term  General  Grant  was  confronted  with  fresh  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  toward  reconstruction.  “  White  Leagues  ”  had  been  formed 
in  many  of  the  reconstructed  States  to  prevent  the  slaves  from  voting,  to 
secure  which  end  violence  was  sometimes  used,  especially  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  case  was  complicated  by  quarrels  among  the  Republicans. 
There  were  two  rival  Governors,  with  their  legislatures,  in  this  State,  each 
claiming  authority  by  virtue  of  popular  elections  ;  but  the  votes  of  these 
elections  had  been  counted  by  two  sets  of  returning  boards — one  in  the 
interest  of  the  White  League,  and  the  other  in  the  interest  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  John  McEnery  was  indorsed  by  the  Democratic  and  Wm.  Pitt 
Kellogg  by  the  Republican  board.  The  Congressional  debates  on  the 
respective  merits  of  each  brought  to  light  very  unsavory  acts  on  the  part 
of  both. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  the  supple¬ 
mentary  civil  rights  bill  was  passed.  It  was  designed  to  assure  the  right 
of  colored  people  to  free  admission  to  all  public  places,  subject  only  to 
limitations  established  by  law,  and  applicable  equally  to  white  citizens. 

Previous  to  1875  all  the  Stateswhich  had  seceded,  except  Louisiana, 
i  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  had  assumed  control  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
had  taken  their  old  places  in  the  Union  as  Democratic  States.  With  their 
assistance,  together  with  some  substitutions  of  Democratic  for  Republican 
Congressmen  from  Northern  States,  M.  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  Democrat,  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  which  began  its  session  in 
December,  1875. 

,  The  question  of  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  now  occupying 

i  much  attention,  but  not  strictly  as  a  party  issue,  though  the  Democrats, 
true  to  their  old  hard-money  theory,  were  generally  in  favor  of  early 
redemption.  A  new  party,  however,  arose  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
measure.  During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  a  convention  of  farmers  had 
been  held  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  the  object  of  which  was  to  formulate  a 
theory  wherewith  to  unite  the  industrial  and  trading  interests  of  the 
country  in  harmonious  action.  In  1868  a  Labor  and  Greenback  party  was 
formed,  in  New  York,  with  Peter  Cooper  at  its  head,  to  advocate  the  same 
cause.  It  embraced  the  wage-labor  interest,  anti-monoply,  opposition  to 
the  specie  redemption  currency  system,  claiming  that  Congress  has  the 
sole  power  to  issue  or  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value  ;  that  money  is 
simply  a  tool  of  trade  authorized  by  the  Government,  and  that  only  the  state 
has  the  power  to  fix  the  value  in  the  currency,  from  whatever  materials  it 
may  be  made  ;  that  at  present  money  should  be  made  of  paper,  to  be 
issued  solely  by  the  Government,  in  amounts  sufficient  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  Nation,  and  no  more.  Under  this  policy,  the  Greenback 
party  assembled  in  convention  at  Indianapolis,  May  17,  1876,  and  nom¬ 
inated  Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  F.  Cary,  of  Ohio,  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  One  of  the  arguments  used  by  this  party 
was  the  precedent  of  the  legal-tender  act,  which  was  exclusively  a 
Republican  measure,  which  the  Democrats  opposed,  on  the  ground  of 
unconstitutionality;  and  at  the  December  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
1869,  a  decision  was  rendered  to  this  effect.  Subsequently  the  court 
reversed  this  decision,  in  March,  1870. 

The  Prohibition  party  met  in  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  for  the  next  term,  in  Cleveland,  May  17. 
Their  platform  demanded  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  by  authority  of  which  such  restrictions  might  become 
universal.  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  and  G.  T.  Stewart,  of  Ohio, 
were  their  nominees. 

The  National  Christian  Association,  whose  platform  went  against  all 
secret  societies  and  in  favor  of  prohibition,  held  its  convention  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  June  9,  1875,  and  nominated  for  President  and  Vice-President 
James  B.  Walker,  of  Illinois,  and  Donald  Kirk  Patrick,  of  New  York. 

The  Republican  convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  June  14.  It  confirmed 
its  belief  in  the  transcendent  power  of  the  Constitution  over  the  States, 
and  advocated  a  tariff  sufficient  to  meet  the  entire  expenses  of  the  General 
Government.  It  also  claimed  the  right  of  Congress  to  suppress  polygamy 
in  the  Territories  and  advocated  such  action.  It  nominated  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  as  their  candidates. 
The  Democratic  convention  met  at  Sc.  Louis,  June  27.  They  demanded 
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retrenchment  and  reform  in  the  administration,  a  speedy  return  to  specie 
payments,  a  reduction  and  modification  of  the  tariff,  and  a  discrimination 
against  Chinese  immigration.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  were  their  nominees. 

The  popular  election  of  November  7,  1876,  resulted  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana,  and  all  the  Southern 
States,  except  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  going  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  The  Republicans  carried  the  other  States  ;  but  both  parties  claimed 
the  three  Southern  States  just  mentioned.  The  matter  was  settled  by  a 
special  intervention  of  Congress,  in  establishing  an  Electoral  Commission 
to  decide  the  case.  It  hinged  on  the  validity  of  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
elections,  the  Republicans  claiming  that  fraud  and  violence  had  been 
used  there  to  secure  a  Democratic  majority,  while  the  Democrats  denied 
the  charge,  and  claimed  that,  inasmuch  as  said  election  returns  had  been 
legally  made,  Congress  had  no  power  to  exclude  them,  even  if  the  election 
had  not  been  a  fair  one.  The  report  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  after 
considerable  time  spent  in  canvassing  the  subject,  resulted  in  a  resolution 
that,  the  two  houses  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  having  counted  the 
electoral  votes,  have  declared  as  final  the  election  of  the  Republican 
nominees.  By  the  action  of  the  Commission  the  votes  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  had  been  transferred  from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republican  side, 
which  gave  Hayes  and  Wheeler  185  votes  against  184  for  Tilden  and 
Hendricks.  ► 

The  popular  vote  stood  4,033,950  Republican,  and  4,284,885  Demo¬ 
cratic.  The  popular  Greenback  vote  was  81,740.  The  popular  Prohibi¬ 
tion  vote  was  9,522. 

Hayes  and  Wheeler  were  inaugurated  March  5,  1877. 

TWENTY-THIRD  ADMINISTRATION. 

When  Mr.  Hayes  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  there  was  much 
diversity  of  opinion  in  Republican  ranks  as  to  the  justice  of  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  in  reconstructing  the  States.  The  extremists,  who 
had  been  dubbed  by  the  opposition  the  “  Bloody  Shirt”  party,  insisted  on 
the  most  radical  measures  to  coerce  the  South,  while  the  moderate  men  of 
the  party  advocated  a  conciliatory  policy.  Mr.  Hayes,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  administration,  withdrew  United  States  troops  from  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  and  he  recommended  the  Republican  Governors  of  those  States 
to  resign,  which  they  promptly  did. 

This  policy  of  the  Executive  gave  great  offense  to  a  few,  among  whom 
were  Senators  Conkling,  Logan,  and  Cameron  ;  but  the  predictions  that 
such  a  course  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  party  were  not 
verified.  By  Democratic  votes,  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  lor  the  support  of  the  army  was  defeated.  The  grounds  of  opposition 
were  that  the  army  was  used  to  influence  elections.  At  a  subsequent 
extra  session  the  Democrats  allowed  the  bill  to  pass.  At  the  same  session 
a  bill  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  was  passed.  In  the  regular 
session  of  1879  a  bill  was  passed  to  prevent  Congress  from  using  the  army 
to  keep  peace  at  the  polls.  The  President  signed  it. 

The  Republican  nominating  convention  met  at  Chicago  June  2,  1880. 
It  charged  the  Democrats  with  sacrificing  patriotism  to  lust  for  office  and 
patronage,  and  advocated  a  tariff  favorable  to  American  artisans,  discrimi¬ 
nated  between  National  and  State  power  in  favor  of  the  former,  advocated 
public  improvements,  opposed  polygamy  and  Chinese  immigration,  and 
approved  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hayes.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio, 
and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  were  nominated  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

The  National  Greenback  party  met  in  convention  at  Chicago  June  9, 
1880,  and  nominated  James  B.  Weaver  for  President,  and  B.  J.  Chambers 
for  Vice-President.  It  claimed  that  Government  instead  of  banks  should 
have  the  power  of  making  and  putting  money  into  circulation;  that  bonds 
should  not  be  refunded,  but  paid  according  to  contract,  and  to  enable  the 
Government  to  do  this,  legal-tender  notes  should  take  the  place  of  bank 
currency. 

The  Prohibition  Reform  party  held  its  nominating  convention  at 
Cleveland  June  17,  1880,  and  in  its  platform  reiterated  the  principles 
announced  at  previous  conventions.  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  nominated 
for  President,  and  H.  A.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 

The  National  Christian  Association  met  in  convention  in  Chicago  June 
17,  1880.  Their  platform  expressed  chiefly  opposition  to  secret  societies. 
Its  nominees  were  J.  W.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  for  President,  and  S.  C. 
Pomeroy,  of  Washington,  for  Vice-President. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  22,  1880. 
It  claimed  that  the  election  of  Hayes  was  secured  by  fraud,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  the  country  on  the  honesty  of  the  late  Congress,  which  was  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  had  saveu  $10,000,000  per  year  in  public  expenditures.  It 
advocated  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  opposed  Chinese  immigration. 
W.  S.  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana, 
were  its  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  votes  of  the  electoral  college  in  February,  1881,  gave  Garfield  and 
Arthur,  214;  Hancock  and  English,  155.  The  popular  Republican  vote 
was  4,454,416  ;  Democratic  vote,  4,444,952  ;  Greenback  vote,  308,578  ; 
Prohibition,  10,305.  Garfield  and  Arthur  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1881. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

Two  potent  opposing  forces  confronted  Mr.  Garfield  at  the  opening 
of  his  administration.  These  forces  were  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Blaine. 
That  Garfield  had  counseled  with  each,  is  certain.  That  he  was  under 
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obligations  to  each,  is  certain.  Mr.  Conkling  was  the  chief  representative 
of  Stalwartism,  and  as  such,  he  claimed  the  right  to  control  Presidential 
appointments  for  his  own  State.  Mr.  Blaine  was  also  a  leader,  and  his 
magnetic  oratory  had  given  him  a  singular  fame  in  Congress  and  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  made  him  the  foremost  parliamentary  leader  in 
the  Senate.  In  making  up  his  Cabinet — in  which  Mr.  Blaine  was  made 
Secretary  of  State — Mr.  Garfield  did  not  consult  Mr.  Conkling,  and  this 
gave  him  offense;  but  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robertson  as  collector  ot  the 
port  of  New  York  produced  an  open  rupture  between  the  two,  which  was 
not  bridged  over  during  Mr.  Garfield’s  life.  He  was  shot  by  Charles  J. 
Guiteau  at  9.20  a.  m.,  July  2,  1881,  and  died  at  Elberon,  New  Jersey,  at 
10.35  p.  m.,  September  19.  Mr.  Arthur  was  inaugurated  President  the 
day  after  Mr.  Garfield’s  death.  The  positions  of  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr. 
Blaine,  in  their  relations  to  the  administration,  were  then  transposed,  and 
it  became  the  latter’s  turn  to  be  a  spectator. 

Civil  service  reform  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  the  late 
President;  and  President  Arthur,  in  his  first  annual  message,  concurred 
with  him,  but  in  modifying  terms.  A  bill  for  this  reform  wasintroduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Pendleton  in  1880.  But  neither  Mr.  Arthur  nor  his  suc¬ 
cessor  succeeded  in  applying  its  provisions  according,  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  chief  feature  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  administration  was  its  business 
aspect,  and  it  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  term  in  which  the  principles  of 
ordinary  business  were  more  or  less  thoroughly  applied  to  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  During  this  period  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the  President 
to  apply  the  accumulated  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  the  purchase  of 
interest-bearing  bonds  whenever  such  bonds  could  be  thus  retired  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  rate  of  first-class  postage  was  also  reduced  from 
three  cents  a  half-ounce  to  two  cents  an  ounce,  besides  other  reductions 
in  mailing  rates  of  other  classes. 

It  was  confidently  expected  by  many  persons  in  both  parties  that  Mr. 
Arthur’s  sensible  administration  would  secure  for  him  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  ensuing  term  of  office  ;  but  the  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine 
were  too  numerous  and  too  well  organized,  and  Mr.  Arthur  was  not  renom¬ 
inated. 

The  Republican  convention  met  in  Chicago  on  June  3, 1884,  and  after 
a  long  and  stormy  session,  during  which  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  and 
other  prominent  leaders  in  the  civil  service  reform  movement  persistently 
opposed  such  a  nomination,  James  Gillespie  Blaine,  of  Maine,  received  the 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  with  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  on 
the  ticket  for  Vice-President. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  July  8, 1884,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  Grover  Cleveland,  the  “  Reform  Governor”  of  New  York,  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President. 

The  Prohibition  party  met  at  Pittsburgh  on  July  23,  and  nominated 
Gov.  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  for  President,  and  Wm.  Daniels,  of 
Maryland,  for  Vice-President. 

The  National  Greenback-Labor  party  met  at  Indianapolis  on  May  28, 
and  nominated  for  President,  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  Vice-President,  A.  M.  West,  of  Mississippi. 

The  Equal  Rights,  or  Woman’s  Suffrage,  party  nominated  for  President, 
Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  of  Washington,  and  for  Vice-President,  Alfred  Love, 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  noteworthy  only  as  the  first  appearance  of  the 
party  in  National  politics. 

The  ensuing  campaign  was  probably  the  most  virulently  personal 
through  which  the  country  ever  passed,  not  excepting  the  famous  Abolition 
campaign  of  1859-60.  Damaging  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  two  chief  candi¬ 
dates  were  brought  forth  from  the  obscurites  of  the  past,  and  others 
equally  damaging  were  invented. 

But  the  most  important  features  of  the  struggle  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Blaine,  and,  on  the  other,  the  fury  against  him;  the 
activity  of  the  Prohibition  party  under  their  famous  leader,  and  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  candidacy  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  party. 
The  latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Curtis  and  other  former  Republi¬ 
cans  of  influence,  arguing  from  Mr.  Cleveland’s  course  during  his  tenure 
of  office  in  New  York,  and  from  his  own  public  and  private  utterances, 
believed  that  he  would  best  forward  the  reform  which  they  held  to  be  above 
considerations  of  party.  In  consequence  of  this  belief  they  favored  his 
election,  and  carried  to  his  support  many  important  newspapers  formerly 
Republican  or  semi-Republican  in  policy.  Among  these  were  the  New  York 
Evening  Post ,  the  Harper  Brothers’  publications,  and  the  comic  weekly, 
Puck.  This  action  caused  much  bitterness,  and  the  term  “  Mugwump  ” 
was  invented  as  a  term  of  reproach  lor  the  seceding  Republicans. 

For  some  days  after  the  November  election  the  result  was  in  doubt, 
the  vote  of  New  York,  the  deciding  State,  being  very  close;  but  at  last  it  was 
kcwn  that  this  State  had  given  a  small  majority  for  the  Cleveland  electors, 
and  when  the  electoral  colleges  met  the  Democratic  candidates  received 
219  votes,  and  the  Republican  candidates  182.  The  popular  vote  was, 
Cleveland,  4,911,017;  Blaine,  4,848,334;  St.  John,  151,809;  Butler,  133,825. 
There  was  also  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House,  though  the  Senate 
remained  Republican.  Thus,  after  a  tenure  of  twenty-four  years,  the 
Republican  party  gave  place  to  its  old  and  unwearied  opponent. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

Within  eight  months  after  the  inauguration,  on  March  4,  1885,  Vice- 
President  Hendricks  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  November  25,  1885. 

It  was  expected  by  foes,  and  feared  by  some  friends,  of  the  out-going 
party,  that  investigation  would  show  grave  deficits  and  malversations  of  the 


National  funds;  but  it  is  a  cheering  fact  for  the  friends  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  to  note,  that  the  National  funds  were  found  intact  and  accounted 
for  to  the  last  cent.  j 

Two  subjects  of  importance  confronted  the  new  administration  at  its  j 
outset — the  tariff  policy  and  the  civil  service  question.  The  Democratic  ' 
victory  was  generally  regarded  by  the  friends  ol'  that  party  as  an  indorse¬ 
ment  of  its  tariff  principles,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  of  old 
formulated  in  the  phrase  “tariff  for  revenue  only.”  The  application  of  ! 
this  principle  caused,  at  a  later  day,  a  very  serious  split  in  the  party.  As 
to  the  other  question,  the  Civil  Service  Reform  party  claimed  from  the 
President  an  adherence  to  the  principles  out  of  regard  for  which  they  had 
helped  to  elect  him,  while  the  majority  of  his  own  party  clamored  for  a 
redistribution  of  all  the  official  patronage.  It  is  probable  that  he  strove  to 
act  consistently  in  the  matter,  but  after  holding  out  for  a  time,  the  lines 
were  gradually  relaxed  and  the  minor  offices  were  generally  filled  with 
fresh  incumbents  This  action  offended  many  of  the  Reform  party,  while  it 
came  too  late  to  satisfy  the  professional  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  the  President  limited 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  a  single  question — the  accumulating  surplus 
in  the  National  Treasury.  He  stated  the  amount  and  rate  of  increase  of 
that  surplus  ;  depicted  the  effect  upon  commerce  of  the  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  sums  so  vast,  and  recommended  as  a  remedy  a  reduction  of  ' 
customs  duties. 

During  the  preceding  Congress  Representative  Wm.  G.  Morrison,  of 
Illinois,  introduced  his  famous  bill  for  a  20  per  cent  horizontal  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  which,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  discussion,  was  defeated  by 
the  Republicans  with  the  help  of  certain  of  the  Democratic  members. 

But  in  response  to  the  President’s  suggestion,  a  bill  embodying  his  recom¬ 
mendations  was  introduced  in  the  50th  Congress  by  Representative  R.  Q. 

Mills,  of  Texas.  It  passed  the  house,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate, 
which  prepared  a  substitute  providing  lor  a  reduction  of  the  revenues  in 
accordance  with  protective  principles.  As  a  consequence  nothing  was  i 
done  regarding  the  tariff. 

During  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  ** 

introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce,  and  providing  for  a 
permanent  commission  to  enforce  its  provisions.  Its  principal  objects 
were  to  prevent  unjust  and  arbitrary  discriminations  and  to  enforce  publi¬ 
cation,  equality,  and  comparative  stability  of  traffic  rates.  Few  foreign 
affairs  of  importance  occurred  to  trouble  Mr.  Cleveland’s  administration. 

The  old  dispute  with  Canada  regarding  the  “  three-mile  limit  ”  specified 
in  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  revived  by  the  action  of  the  Canadian 
Government  toward  our  fishermen,  and  a  conference  was  appointed 
between  representatives  of  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  ;  but 
the  compromise  they  agreed  upon  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  Canada 
still  insisting  on  measuring  from  headland  to  headland,  and  the  United 
States  from  the  shore  line  irrespective  of  the  coast  contours. 

During  the  winter  of  1888,  civil  war  broke  out  in  Haiti,  and  the 
American  ship  Haitien  Republic  was  illegally  seized  by  one  of  the 
factions.  On  the  demand  of  a  representative  of  this  country,  backed  by 
the  guns  of  a  United  States  war  vessel,  the  seized  vessel  was,  however, 
promptly  released.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  difficulty  arose  between  the 
Germans  and  the  natives  of  the  Samoan  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  with  which 
the  United  States  had  treaty  relations.  This  gave  rise  to  some  feeling 

against  Germany,  but  a  conference  was  agreed  upon  to  be  held  at  Berlin  I 

by  representatives  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  ! 
war  feeling  for  the  time  subsided.  Meanwhile  the  nominations  had  been 
made,  and  the  November  elections  decided. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  in  St.  Louis  on  June  5,  1888,  and  in 
a  brief  session  indorsed  the  administration,  and  re-nominated  for  President, 

Grover  Cleveland,  and  placed  with  him  on  the  ticket  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  I 
Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 

The  Republican  convention  met  in  Chicago  on  June  19,  and  nominated 
for  President,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  and  for  Vice-President,  Levi  j 
P.  Morton,  of  New  York.  The  platform  denounced  the  disregard  of  civil- 
service  rules  by  the  existent  administration,  and  declared  for  a  protective 
tariff. 

The  Women’s  (Female  Suffrage)  convention  met  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
in  May,  and  again  nominated  Belva  Lockwood  for  President  and  Alfred 
Love  for  Vice-President. 

The  Prohibition  convention  met  at  Indianapolis  May  30,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  General  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  for  President,  and  Horace  M.  Brooks,  I 
of  Missouri,  for  Vice-President. 

The  ensuing  campaign  was  one  of  argument  and  intelligence.  The  |i 
personal  element  was  almost  absolutely  ignored,  excepting  in  the  single 
phase  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  relationship  to  a  former  President,  William  Henry  [ 

Harrison,  who  was  his  grandfather.  The  principal  issue  of  the  struggle 
was  the  tariff,  and  press  and  platform  were  vigorously  employed  to  demon¬ 
strate  on  the  one  side  the  iniquities,  and  on  the  other,  the  blessings  of  a 
protective  tariff.  The  issue  was  forced  by  the  Republicans,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  questions,  and  when  the  votes  were  counted  after  the 
election,  it  was  known  that  the  Republicans  had  been  returned  to  power  i 
with  a  majority  in  both  houses. 

The  popular  vote  was,  Harrison,  5,439,853;  Cleveland,  5,540,329; 

Fisk,  249,506;  Streeter,  146,935;  Cowdrey  (United  Labor),  3,073;  Curtis 
(American),  1,591;  Socialist  and  scattering,  9,845. 

The  electoral  colleges  cast  233  votes  for  Harrison  and  168  votes  for 

Cleveland.  ; 
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TWENTY- SIXTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

When  the  Fifty-first  Congress  met  in  December,  1889,  both  branches 
and  the  Executive  were  in  political  accord.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
any  party  had  been  in  full  control  of  the  Government  since  1874,  and 
owing  to  that  fact  the  number  of  important  measures  which  became  laws 
during  1889-91  was  unusually  large.  One  of  these  was  the  Act  for  the 
revision  of  customs  duties,  and  the  reduction  of  the  revenues,  best  known 
as  the  McKinley  Bill.  This  increased  the  duties  on  many  agricultural 
and  manufactured  articles,  but  removed  that  on  raw  sugar,  which  was  fur¬ 
nishing  fifty-five  millions  of  revenue.  One  of  the  features  of  the  bill,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State,  is  what  is  called  the 
“  reciprocity  policy.”  In  return  for  the  free  admission  of  their  sugar,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  other  tropical  products,  the  South  and  Central  American  countries 
and  West  India  Islands  were  required  to  remove  or  reduce  their  heavy 
duties  on  American  farm  and  factory  products. 

The  silver  question  was  another  subject  which  took  up  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  A  compromise  measure  known  as  the 
Sherman  Law  was  passed,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur¬ 
chase  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  monthly,  paying  for  it  what  are  called 
Treasury  notes.  A  new  pension  law  was  also  passed  for  the  relief  of  those 
soldiers  who,  while  not  suffering  from  wounds  received  or  sickness  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  service,  were  unable,  owing  to  disability  not  due  to  their 
own  misconduct,  to  support  themselves  by  manual  labor.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  what  is  commonly  called  the  “  Force  Bill,”  the 
object  of  which  was  the  supervision  by  the  National  Government  of  the 
election  of  Representatives.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Democrats  as  designed 
to  place  the  control  of  elections  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  defended  by  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  enable  all  citizens  of  the  South  to  vote  for  National  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  to  have  those  votes  counted.  This  measure  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  few  Republican  members.  This 
Congress  determined  that  there  should  be  an  International  Exposition 
to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  decided  upon 
Chicago  as  the  place  where  it  should  be  held.  Another  measure  which 
was  passed  was  the  law  for  the  punishment  of  persons  organizing  combi¬ 
nations  to  destroy  competition  in  trade,  and  to  create  trusts  or  monopolies, 
and  for  the  breaking  up  of  such  organizations.  As  the  total  sum  of  the 
appropriations  made  at  both  sessions  was  $988,000,000,  this  Congress  was 
attacked  by  the  Democrats  for  its  alleged  extravagance,  and  was  called 
the  “Billion  Dollar  Congress.” 

The  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  the  Hon.  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  was  elected  Speaker,  were  amended  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  business  and  preventing  what  is  known  as  filibustering.  One 
of  the  innovations  was  authorizing  the  Speaker,  when  members  were  pres¬ 
ent  but  refrained  from  voting  on  a  call  of  the  roll,  to  count  them  as  present 
if  necessary  to  make  a  quorum.  These  new  provisions,  defended  by  one 
party  and  assailed  by  the  other,  were  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Speaker, 
whom  his  opponents  called  the  “  Czar.” 

The  fall  elections  of  1890  resulted  disastrously  to  the  Republicans. 
Their  opponents  secured  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  gained  some  seats  in  the  Senate,  but  not  enough  to  give 
them  the  control  of  that  body.  As  each  party  had  a  majority  in  one 
branch,  the  Fifty-second  Congress  passed  few  laws  of  a  general  nature. 
The  most  important  was  one  to  remedy  defects  in  the  interstate  commerce 
law  and  a  more  rigid  one  to  regulate  immigration. 

The  twenty-sixth  administration  inherited  from  its  predecessor  the 
controversy  with  England  regarding  the  seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea. 
After  a  long  correspondence,  it  was  decided  that  the  points  in  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  matter  will  be  disposed  of  during 
this  year.  One  of  the  incidents  attending  the  Chilian  revolution  of  1890 
was  the  killing  and  wounding  of  some  American  sailors  in  the  port  of 
Valparaiso.  After  a  sharp  correspondence,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  end  in  war,  the  Chilian  government  apologized  and  paid  an  indemnity 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  and  the  families  of  the  dead  sailors. 
Negotiations  with  Gerrnany,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  American  pork,  and 
the  reduction  of  duties  on  American  breadstuffs. 

.  Early  in  1893  Queen  Liliuokalani,  of  Hawaii,  was  deposed,  and  the 
provisional  government  which  was  formed  offered  the  islands  to  the  United 
states.  A  treaty  for  their  annexation  was  negotiated  by  the  Hawaiian 
Commissioners  and  President  Harrison,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate.  It 
was  withdrawn  by  President  Cleveland,  who  has  sent  a  commissioner  to 
Hawaii  to  investigate  and  report.  In  the  meantime  the  provisional  govern- 
ment  is  practicaJy  under  the  protectorate  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  two  changes  in  President  Harrison’s  Cabinet:  Secretary 
Wmdom,  who  died  suddenly,  was  succeeded  in  the  Treasury  Department  by 
Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  and  Secretary  Blaine,  who  resigned  in  1892,  was 
succeeded  by  John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Blaine  died  Jan.  27,  1893. 

1  he  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Minneapolis,  June  7, 1897. 
Presiden  t  Harnson  was  renominated  on  the  first  ballot,  and  Whitelaw  Reid, 
ot  New  York,  was  made  the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  The  platform 
was  in  substance  an  indorsement  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  and  of  the  administration  of  President  Harrison  and  a  demand 
for  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  and  the  purity  of  elections”  in  every  State. 

Ihe  Democratic  National  Convention,  which  met  at  Chicago,  June  21, 
nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  President,  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illi¬ 


nois,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  denounced  Republican  protection 
and  federal  control  of  elections,  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  law  and  Sherman  silver  law. 

The  National  Prohibition  party  held  its  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
June  29,  and  nominated  John  Bidwell,  of  California,  for  President,  and 
J.  B.  Cranfil,  of  Texas,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  demanded  the 
suppression  of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  declared 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  Government  control 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

The  “People’s  Party”  held  its  first  National  Convention  at  Omaha, 
July  2,  and  nominated  for  President,  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  and  for 
Vice-President,  James  G.  Field,  of  Virginia.  This  new  organization,  the 
mass  of  whose  adherents  were  Western  farmers  and  Southern  planters, 
adopted  a  platform  the  chief  features  of  which  were  a  currency  to  be  issued 
by  the  National  Government-and  loaned  to  the  people  on  land  or  crops  at 
2  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  that  the  Government  should  own  and  operate 
railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Convention  met  at  New  York,  August  28,  and 
nominated  Simon  Wing,  of  Massachusetts,  for  President,  and  Charles  H. 
Matchett,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President.  One  of  the  planks  of  the 
platform  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency,  Vice-Presidency,  and 
Senate,  executive  power  to  be  vested  in  a  board  elected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  campaign,  which  was  free  from  personalities,  and  was  fought 
mainly  on  the  issues  of  protection  versus  revenue  reform  and  the  supervision 
of  national  elections  by  the  General  Government,  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  received  277  electoral  votes  to  145  for  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  22  for  Mr.  Weaver.  The  popular  vote  was  as  follows:  Cleveland' 
5,553,142;  Harrison,  5,186,931;  Weaver,  1,030,128;  Bidwell,  268,361; 
Wing,  21,534.  This  vote  is  not  in  all  respects  a  correct  representation  of 
party  strength.  In  some  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  Demo¬ 
crats  cast  their  votes  for  People’s  Party  electors  or  the  two  organizations 
voted  for  a  joint  electoral  ticket,  and  it  was  owing  to  that  arrangement 
that  Weaver  received  most  of  his  electoral  votes.  In  two  Southern  States 
the  Republicans  and  People’s  party  wholly  or  partly  fused.  The  election 
gave  the  Democrats  not  only  the  Presidency,  but  a  majority  in  both 
branches  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress. 


The  presidential  campaign  of  1896  was  a  notable  one  in  many  respects. 
The  most  important  issue  involved  was  the  question  whether  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  should  be  permitted  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  which  met  at  St.  Louis,  June 
16,  declared  itself  opposed  to  that  proposition  and  in  favor  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  “existing  gold  standard.”  It  also  condemned  the  tariff  act 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  William  McKinley 
of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Garrett  C.  Hobart,  of  New’ 
Jersey,  for  Vice-President. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  July  7.  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Arthur 

H.  Sewall,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  demanded  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for 
the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation.  The  action  taken  by  the  federal 
authorities  relative  to  the  railroad  disturbances  at  Chicago  in  1894  was 
censured  indirectly. 

July  22,  the  National  Convention  of  the  People’s  Party  was  held  at 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  endorsed 
and  Thomas  C.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  nominated  for  Vice-President.  The* 
platform  was  in  substance  the  one  of  1892,  but  special  stress  was  laid  on 
the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

The  Prohibition  Convention  met  at  Pittsburg,  May  28.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  split  on  the  silver  question.  The  wing  which  was  opposed  to  free  coinage 
adopted  a  platform  which  called  simply  for  the  prohibition  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  intoxicants, and  nominated  Joshua  P.  Levering,  of  Maryland 
for  President,  and  Hall  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  for  Vice-President.  The  other 
wing  which  endorsed  free  coinage,  woman  suffrage,  etc.,  nominated  Charles 

I.  Bentley,  of  Nebraska,  for  President,  and  J.  H.  Southgate,  of  North  Caro- 
hna,  for  Vice-President.  This  was  known  as  the  National  Prohibition  Party 

t  The  I Social list  Labor  Convention  met  at  New  York  in  July  and  nomi¬ 
nated  Charles  H.  Matchett,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and  Matthew 
Maguire,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  of  1892. 

On  the  3d  of  September  there  was  a  Convention  at  Indianapolis  of 
Democrats  who  could  not  accept  the  main  planks  of  the  Chicago  platform. 

1  his  Convention  adopted  a  platform  endorsing  the  gold  standard,  and  the 
administration  of  President  Cleveland.  Senator  John  M.  Palmer  of 
Illinois,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner 
of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President. 

The  campaign  was  a  very  hard-fought  one.  Mr.  Bryan  took  an 
active  personal  part  in  the  canvass,  making  over  600  speeches  while 
traveling  through  the  country.  The  contest  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr 
McKinley,  who  received  276  electoral  votes  to  171  for  Mr  Bryan  The 
popular  vote  was  as  follows:  McKinley,  7,1 15,487;  Bryan-Sewall, 6, 366,772- 
>  A32’2!.13’  Bryan- Watson,  127,115;  Levering,  129,090;  Bentley’ 

13,143;  Matchett,  34,266.  J’ 

Most  of  the  Gold  Democrats  cast  their  votes  for  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nee.  The  Republicans  elected  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress  and  regained  the  control  of  the  Senate.  ^ 
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George  Washington  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia, 
February  22  (new  style),  1732.  At  bis  father’s  death,  in  1743,  the  lad 
received  a  portion  of  the  family  inheritance  which,  as  years  went  on, 
came  to  be  of  considerable  value — in  fact,  the  struggle  with  poverty 
often  incident  to  the  lives  of  great  men  was  unknown  to  him. 

In  the  life  of  Washington  events  culminated  rapidly,  his  progress 
being  marked  by  a  succession  of  triumphs  brilliantly,  yet  modestly, 
achieved,  his  character,  shaped  by  the  influence  of  a  wise,  inflexible,  yet 
affectionate,  mother,  being  adorned  with  the  graces  of  heart  and  intel¬ 
lect  which  most  become  true  manhood.  The  distinguished  traits  which, 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


in  the  general  estimate  of  mankind,  elevate  Washington  above  all  heroes 
of  modern  times  were  early  manifested  in  him,  and  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War  his  hardihood  and  courage  were  called  into  action  by  a 
solitary  journey  of  nearly  600  miles  through  a  wilderness  infested  by 
savage  Indian  tribes.  His  report  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  published  in 
London,  revealed  the  plans  of  the  French  and  their  allies. 

As  aide  to  General  Braddock  he  participated  in  the  action  which 
resulted  in  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  British  commander,  Washington 
writing  to  his  brother:  “I  had  four  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two 
horses  shot  under  me;  yet  I  escaped  unhurt,  though  death  was  leveling 
my  companions  on  every  side.” 

About  this  time  Washington  married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  wealthy 
widow,  and,  retiring  upon  his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  his  property,  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  life,  consisted  of  about  8,000  acres.  The  number  of  slaves,  includ¬ 
ing  the  “dower  negroes,”  was  not  far  from  250;  yet  Washington,  as  his 
correspondence  shows,  was  in  all  respects  a  kind  and  indulgent  master, 
while  scrupulously  careful  of  economical  details.  As  early  as  1786  he 
had  resolved  never  to  acquire  another  slave  by  purchase,  in  the  same  year 
writing  to  Robert  Morris:  “There  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more 
sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  apian  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.” 
This  sentiment  recurs  in  the  writings  of  Washington,  and  it  was  in 
accordance  with  its  purpose  that  in  his  will  he  provided  for  the  manu¬ 
mission  of  his  slaves. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  Washington’s  spirits  rose 
high  with  the  hopes — akin  to  intuitive  conviction — of  final  triumph  in 
the  patriot  cause.  From  the  earliest  moments  of  that  solemn  conflict 
the  thoughts  of  his  countrymen  turned  to  him  as  their  leader,  and  upon 
his  assuming  command  of  the  army  all  the  fortitude  and  nobleness  of 
Washington’s  nature  found  instant  and  enduring  expression  in  patriotic 
action.  No  diligent  and  thoughtful  student  of  that  momentous  period 
can  fail  to  discern  in  him  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest 
generalship:  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  subordinates,  readiness  to  grasp  the 
most  awkward  situation,  an  equal  perception  of  advantage,  and  a 
promptness  and  courage  of  execution  that  courted,  yet  disdained,  defeat. 
These  military  requisites  were  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  maneuvers 
which  compelled  the  humiliating  retreat  of  Lord  Howe’s  squadron  at  the 
very  outset  of  Washington’s  career;  the  memorable  struggles  on  Long 
Island;  the  masterly  series  of  retaliations  which  liberated  the  Jerseys 
from  British  invasion ;  and  finally  the  superb  strategy  which  immured 
the  haughty  Cornwallis  in  Yorktown,  compelled  capitulation,  and 
virtually  ended  the  Revolution. 
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It  is  impossible  in  few  words  to  trace  Washington’s  transition  from 
the  highest  military  to  the  most  exalted  civic  honor  in  the  gift  of  the 
nation,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  resigned  office.  The 
chimerical  notion  that  his  noble  spirit  could  for  a  moment  contemplate 
the  assumption  of  autocratic  power  has  long  since  been  dispelled — the 
proposal  of  itself  affording  the  highest  testimonial  to  Washington’s 
patriotism  in  his  supreme  scorn  of  personal  aggrandizement.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  prerogative  of  this  great  leader  of  men  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of 
fame  without  the  sordid  ambition  and  the  crimes  which  have  darkened 
the  accession  to  power  of  so  many  rulers. 

In  his  personal  relations  with  others  there  was  nothing  in  Washing¬ 
ton’s  address  which  marks  the  character  of  the  demagogue.  On  the 
contrary,  his  manners  were  somewhat  austere,  his  natural  reserve  com¬ 
manding  the  deference  of  his  countrymen  while  graciously  and  humbly 
accepting  their  homage.  An  aristocratic  yet  always  courteous  bearing 
was  conspicuous  during  his  presidential  life — the  rarest  and  most 
unsullied  epoch  in  American  history — as  well  as  during  his  peaceful 
retirement  at  Mount  Vernon.  A  closing  incident  of  this  fine  urbanity 
marked  the  occurrence  of  his  death,  December  14,  1799.  “I  feel  myself 
going,”  said  he  to  his  attendants;  “I  thank  you  for  your  attentions,  but 
I  pray  you  to  take  no  more  trouble  about  me.” 

So  lived  and  died  one  whose  strong  religious  feeling,  unalloyed  with 
cant,  purity  of  principle,  unflinching  faith  in  goodness  and  honor,  and 
deep  and  passionate,  though  subdued,  love  of  liberty,  have  conspired  to 
lift  him  above  the  plane  of  ordinary  manhood. 


Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston,  January  17,  1706,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia,  April  17,  1790.  The  boy’s  outlook  as  son  of  a  poor 
tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler  was  far  from  alluring.  Early  privation 
developed  in  him  a  desire  for  freedom,  and,  considering  that  the  family 
circle  included  seventeen  children,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  desire  to 
shift  for  himself  was  encouraged. 

The  originality  and  force  of  Franklin’s  intellect  appeared  in  youthful 
publications,  one  of  which,  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,”  became  widely 
known  for  its  wise  proverbs.  In  England  he  had  acquired  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  swimming;  in  Philadelphia  he  proposed  better  methods  of 
education  and  public  economy ;  suggested  a  circulating  library  and  the 
use  of  paper  money;  invented  a  copper-plate  press  and  printed  New 
Jersey  scrip;  founded  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  philosophical 
society ;  and  devised  a  stove,  which  still  bears  his  name. 

In  1746  Franklin’s  attention  was  drawn  to  electro-magnetism  and  the 
meteorological  phenomena  which  speedily  led  him  to  the  invention  of  the 
lightning-rod.  Yet  Franklin’s  fertility  of  resources  was  not  suffered  to 
expend  itself  upon  scientific  pursuits.  The  colonies  were  gradually,  yet 
inevitably,  nearing  the  political  crisis  which  culminated  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  to  Franklin’s  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  sturdy  common-sense,  his 
countrymen  turned  with 
implicit  confidence.  In  the 
Albany  congress  of  1754  he 
proposed  a  plan  of  union 
which,  although  rejected  by 
the  Lords  of  Trade  as  too 
democratic,  shows  clearly  how 
far  in  advance  of  the  times 
were  his  political  instincts. 

From  this  moment  Frank¬ 
lin’s  maturer  powers  were 
given  to  the  service  of  his 
country;  and  in  various  mis¬ 
sions  to  London  and  Paris  his 
statesmanship)  and  sagacity 
were  conspicuous.  As  the 
force  of  popular  hatred  in 
America  deepened  with  re¬ 
newed  oppression,  Franklin 
stated  in  unmistakable  terms, 

before  _ the  privy  council,  the  benjamin  franklin. 

true  significance  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  issue.  When  open  hostilities  had  commenced  he  hastened  to 
join  the  provincial  congress,  throughout  the  conflict  maintaining  the 
honor  of  the  nation  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  was  entirely  fitting  that  to  his  wisdom  should  have  been  confided 
mainly  the  negotiation  of  the  memorable  treaty  by  which  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  of  America  received  complete,  though  sullen, 
recognition  on  the  part  of  England. 

Advanced  in  years,  his  heart  beat  with  the  fervor  of  youth  as  he  con¬ 
templated  the  realization  of  his  country’s  hopes,  and  to  his  faithful 
friend  Washington  he  could  say,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four:  “For  my 
personal  ease  I  should  have  died  two  years  ago ;  but  though  those  years 
have  been  spent  in  excruciating  pain,  I  am  glad  to  have  lived  them, 
since  I  can  look  upon  our  present  situation.” 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  January  11,  1757,  on  one  of  the 
leeward  group  of  the  West  Indies,  and  died  in  New  \ork,  July  12,  1804. 
Entering  Kings  College,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  imme¬ 
diately  gave  token  of  future 
eminence  in  his  youthful 
advocacy  of  popular  rights,  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  eloquently  defended. 

With  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence,  Hamilton  eagerly  cast 
his  lot  with  the  patriot  army, 
eventually  attracting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Washington,  who 
honored  him  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  aide-de-camp  upon 
his  personal  staff.  The  bent 
of  Hamilton’s  genius,  how¬ 
ever,  lay  in  civic  rather  than 
military  pursuits,  and  ho  soon 
turned  his  most  earnest 
thought  to  a  study  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  Government. 
Only  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  public 
affairs  upon  the  declaration 
of  peace  can  enable  us  to  estimate  properly  the  value  of  Hamilton’s  fore¬ 
sight,  courage,  and  patriotism  at  this  juncture.  With  his  appointment 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  in  1789,  his  mastery  of  fiduciary 
problems  and  penetrating  grasp  of  economic  questions  in  then-  complex 
relations  to  practical  affairs  signaled  him  as  one  of  the  few  great  finan¬ 
ciers  whom  history  records. 

The  framing  of  the  Federal  Constitution  called  forth  the  legal 
acumen  which  Hamilton’s  deep  study  of  jurisprudence  had  placed  at  his 
command.  I ’arty  dissension  was  then  imbued  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
more  recent  political  rivalries;  the  advocates  of  the  “Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation”  were  filled  with  sectional  jealousies;  and  an  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  conflicting  claims  involved  consummate  sagacity.  Again 
Hamilton’s  rare  intellect  appeared  in  a  collection  of  papers  which, 
together  with  many  from  Madison  and  Jay,  formed  the  Federalist:  a 
vindication  of  Federal,  not  State,  sovereignty  and  an  enunciation  of 
republican  principles  embodied  in  a  constitution  never  equaled  in  clear¬ 
ness,  cogency,  and  scope. 

In  1804  the  political  animosity  between  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr 
unhappily  cost  the  former  his  life.  Through  Hamilton’s  influence  Burr 
lost  the  presidency,  and,  by  the  same  conscientious  opposition,  the 
governorship  of  New  York.  Then  came  the  tragedy:  a  challenge  from 
Burr;  an  acceptance,  only  as  a  public  man,  by  Hamilton,  who  was 
strongly  opposed  to  dueling;  and  finally,  the  meeting  at  Weehawken  on 
the  Hudson,  in  which  Hamilton  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Universal  was  the  grief  at  so  untimely  a  fate;  and  it  should  be  added 
that,  brilliant  and  patriotic  as  had  been  Burr’s  record  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  this  deadly  act  recoiled  upon  him  in  the  lasting  execration  in 
which  his  name  was  held. 


to  the  most  exalted  station  in  the  nation’s  gift.  His  conduct  during  the 
Boston  massacre,  his  bold  attitude  in  the  controversy  awakened  by  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  his  vigorous  discussion  of  public  affairs,  all  bore  evidence 
of  originality  and  force,  and  led  the  way  to  rapid  advancement.  He  was  j 
elected  member  of  the  general  court,  waiving  the  claims  of  his  profession  j 
that  he  might  devote  Ilia  services  to  the  colony.  In  the  Philadelphia 
congress  of  1774,  his  denunciation  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  his  prom¬ 
inence  in  connection  with  the  “Declaration  of  Rights,”  and  his  conten-  j 
tion  that  the  claims  of  the  colonies  rested  upon  “the  law  of  nature  as 
well  as  the  law  of  England,”  marked  him  as  a  leader  of  men.  The 
culmination  of  the  long  enmity  aroused  by  England’s  oppression  w;is  at 
hand,  while  the  provincial  congress  had  convened  and  taken  stringent 
measures  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  fatuous  conduct  j 
of  Governor  Gage.  Throughout  the  Revolution  Mr.  Adams’  sturdy 
independence  was  like  a  watchword  to  patriots,  and  a  severe  menace  to 
wavering  royalists.  Long  since,  as  a  polemical  writer,  he  had  come  to 
be  feared,  even  hated,  by  his  enemies,  and  so  uncompromising  an  atti¬ 
tude  as  his  could  not  but  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  molding  the 
republican  thought  of  the  times. 

With  the  achievement  of  freedom,  new  and  complicated  relations  with 
foreign  powers  arose.  Especially  trying  to  Americans  was  the  super¬ 
cilious  conduct  of  England,  to  which  country  Mr.  Adams  was  accredited 
as  minister  plenipotentiary.  Never  were  his  address  and  loyalty  more 
severely  tested  than  during  this  delicate  mission,  crowned  at  last  with  a 
successful  issue.  When,  upon  the  retirement  of  Washington  from 
political  life,  the  presidential  office  fell  to  him  as  a  tribute  of  national  1 
esteem,  Mr.  Adams  certainly  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  youthful  ambi¬ 
tion.  His  later  years  were  passed  in  retirement,  the  venerable  patriot 
dying  July  4,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  by  a  striking  coincidence  the  identical  day  of  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  death. 


John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Braintree  (now  Quincy),  Mass.,  October  19,  1735.  Although  a  farmer 

of  but  limited  means,  whose 
income  was  partly  derived 
from  shoemaking,  the  father 
of  John  Adams  was  able  to 
afford  his  son  a  classical  edu¬ 
cation,  who,  upon  gradua¬ 
tion,  took  charge  of  a  gram¬ 
mar  school,  which  proved  to 
be,  as  he  called  it,  “a  school 
of  affliction,”  being  speedily 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
law.  He  had  previously 
contemplated  entering  the 
ministry,  but,  as  he  writes, 
“the  frightful  engines  of 
ecclesiastical  councils  and  of 
diabolical  malice  terrified  him 
out  of  it.” 

Already  the  youth  had 
longings  for  distinction;  and 
the  stirring  events  of  the 
times  furnished  him  with 
ample  occasion  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  intellectual  faculties 
.  which,  united  with  sound 

judgment  and  an  ardent  love  of  truth  and  justice,  eventually  raised  him 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  life,  like  that  of  his  illustrious  father, 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  those  associated  with  the  earlier  epoch 
of  America’s  development, 
was  born  in  the  ancestral 
town  of  Braintree,  Mass., 

July  II,  1767,  and  died  in 
Washington,  February  23, 

1848.  The  opening  career  of 
the  son  was  attended  by 
every  advantage  which  social 
position,  travel,  and  educa¬ 
tion  could  bestow,  opportuni¬ 
ties  richly  improved,  and  in 
his  declining  years  con¬ 
tributing  greatly  to  the 
knowledge  and  resources 
which  distinguished  him  in 
the  halls  of  the  nation’s 
congress. 

Mr.  Adams’  signal  abili¬ 
ties  were  first  displayed  in 
diplomatic  service,  in  which 
his  rare  self-possession, 
patriotism,  and  acquaintance 
with  foreign  governments 
elicited  the  highest  praise  of 
Washington,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  minister  to  The  Hague,  and 
subsequently  to  Portugal.  Upon  the  election  of  his  father  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  the  elder  Adams,  with  the  entire  approval  of  Washington,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  mission  of  his  son  to  Berlin,  the  conduct  of  the  young  diplomat 
proving  highly  satisfactory.  During  the  War  of  1812,  as  accredited 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  persuaded  the  Russian  government  to 
offer  itself  as  mediator  between  England  and  the  United  States,  a  pro¬ 
posal  which,  while  rejected  by  Great  Britain,  implied  a  forcible  persuasion 
directly  instrumental  in  terminating  the  struggle.  With  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  presidency,  his  line  of  political  action  was  marked 
by  the  same  intrepidity  and  decision  which  had  thus  far  characterized 
his  public  life. 

Upon  the  election  of  Jackson  to  the  chief  magistracy  in  1828,  Mr. 
Adams  retired  to  private  life.  Yet  his  hardly-earned  repose  was,  for¬ 
tunately  for  the  nation,  but  temporary,  his  election  to  Congress  affording 
him  the  freest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important,  field  of  action 
to  which  he  had  been  called.  His  extraordinary  capacity  for  labor  and 
unequaled  command  of  details,  united  with  his  characteristic  courage 
and  imperturbable  temper,  gave  great  weight  to  his  argument  and 
silenced  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  the  protracted  debates  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  rise  of  the  Abolition  party  and  its  vigorous  appeals  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  behalf  of  emancipation,  Mr.  Adams  entered  a  noble  protest 
against  the  denial  of  the  right  of  petition,  maintaining  the  cause  of 
liberty  with  the  same  ardor  with  which  his  father  and  his  equally 
earnest  kinsman,  Samuel  Adams,  had  defended  the  rights  of  the  colonies. 

To  the  last  he  remained  in  harness,  never  quitting  the  duties  and 
requirements  of  the  public  welfare  until  death  relaxed  their  claim. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  County,  A  a., 
April  2,  1743,  and  died  at  Monticello,  July  4,  1826.  Being  bred  to  the 
law  be  early  in  life  acquired  an  elegance  of  diction  combined  with 
argumentative  force  which  made  him  prominent  in  colonial  and  national 
councils.  To  him  are  ascribed  the  framing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  noble  preamble  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  A 
spirited  reply  to  the  conciliatory  propositions  of  Lord  North  placed  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  Jefferson  upon  a  plane  with  those  of  W  ashing- 
ton,  Lee,  Randolph,  and  Henry;  and  when,  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Great  Britain,  it  became  of  the  highest  importance  to  maintain 
amicable  relations  with  France,  to  Jefferson’s  diplomatic  skill  the  stead¬ 
fast  good-will  of  that  country  was  largely  due.  ,  , , 

Being  chosen  Governor  of  his  native  State,  his  administration  of  the 
commonwealth  became  the  subject  of  heated  controversy;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  conduct  merited  the  censure  then  received.  As  Min¬ 
ister  Plenipotentiary  abroad,  Jefferson’s  ability  was  strikingly  displayed, 
and  upon  his  return  to  America,  in  1789,  lie  was  tendered  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington’s  cabinet.  1  artisan  feelings  were 
now  aroused,  the  Federalists,  led  by  Hamilton,  being  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Republicans,  under  the  guidance  of  Jefferson.  Thus  early  m  the 
history  of  the  republic  was  inaugurated  the  factional  strife  eloquently 
deprecated  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address,  yet  which  as  an 
expression  of  the  highest  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  seems  the 
nrimarv  condition  of  democratic  government. 

P  Upon  Jefferson’s  elevation  to  the  presidency  several  radical  measures 
were  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  new  state  pohcy  among  hem  the 
abolition  of  internal  duties,  and  one  special  event,  the .  Tr  pohtar  War 
and  the  extinction  of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean  Micited  a  stoon| 
popular  sympathy  during  Jefferson  s  first  ^^'fer  m  occ^irred2  the 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


contention  with  England 
a  %  \,  respecting  the  right  of  search 

— together  with  its  logical 
sequence,  the  War  of  1812, 
in  which  the  principles  for¬ 
ever  established  by  American 
resistance  to  foreign  outrage 
proved  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  republic.  In  Jeffer- 
-  son  the  United  States  pos- 

t  *  I  sessed  a  most  zealous  defender 

of  national  honor,  and  to  his 
firmness  and  sagacity  at  this 
decisive  period  was  due  the 
creation  of  a  patriotic  public 
sentiment  which,  finding  a 
response  in  his  successor,  put 
a  lasting  quietus  upon  British 
pretensions. 

Unlike  his  predecessors  in 
office,  Jefferson  abhorred 
elaborate  forms  a  n  d  cere¬ 
monies.  His  severe  sim¬ 
plicity  of  demeanor  was  exceedingly  popular ;  yet  its  democratic  extreme 
has  not  been  found  indispensable  as  a  claim  to  genera  respect  and  honor, 
although  in  theory  wholly  compatible  with  republican  institutions 
How  far  his  persistent  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  State-rights,  as 
opposed  to  Federal  authority,  was  beneficial  to  the  nation  is  a  mattei  of 
history  as  well  as  of  opinion.  His  most  ardent  political  opponent 
however,  must  concede  the  rare  worth  and  consummate  patriotism  of  this 
distinguished  man. 

Tohn  Jay  born  in  New  York  City,  December  12,  1745,  was  a 
statesman  wh«e  life  may  be  considered  typical  of  the  noble  traits  which 
adorned  the  character  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment  during  the  Revolution  had 
been  inspired  by  his  conduct  during  the  first  Continental  Gongiess,  in 
which  though  almost  the  youngest  member,  his  temperate  yet  earnest 
arguments  in  favor  of  colonial  riglits  had  drawn  to  him  universal  esteeim 
During  the  New  York  Convention  of  1776  scarcely  a  committee  of 
importance  failed  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  legal  advice,  and  when 
continued  reverses  disheartened  the  army  he  issued  an  address  the  patri¬ 
otic  fervor  of  which  revived  the  sinking  hopes  of  the  patriots. 

Later  Jay  was  appointed  member  of  a  committee  to  frame  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  bill  of  rights  for  his  native  State,  and  was  also  nominated  and 
confirmed  !!s  one  of  the  council  of  safety,  invested  with  dictatorial 
powers.  In  1778  he  was  accredited  Minister  to  Spam,  where  his  service 
to  his  country  was  marked  by  unfailing  dignity  and  patriotism.  Leaving 
Madrid  in  1782,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  with  the  purpose  of  joining 
commission  appointed  by  Congress  to  negotiate ,  a .  treaty  of 
(ireat  Britain  Upon  Franklin  and  Jay  alone  devolved  the  primary  task 
of  trmuirng  thl  compact,  Jay's  services  at  this  time  being  amply 

“i!2  adoption  of  the  Frf.r.l 

ojssssr^1^  s*r3F 

a  vigorous  government,  Jay  eagerly  joined  him  an 


laboration  of  the  “Federalist” — advocating  the  marvelously  wise  instru¬ 
ment  substituted  for  the  “Articles  of  Confederation.”  Having  been 
tendered  by  Washington  a 
choice  of  the  offices  in  his 
gift,  Jay  selected  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  exalted 
station  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  26, 

1789.  His  appointment  as 
Minister  to  Great  Britain  in 
1794  was  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  in  which  Jay’s  ripest 
powers  were  engaged.  The 
results,  however,  were  met 
with  bitter  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  although 
a  more  dispassionate  judg-  i 
ment  of  the  situation  justified  S 
Jay’s  wisdom.  Upon  his 
return  to  America  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Now  ( 

York  by  a  handsome  ma¬ 
jority,  his  administration,  by  john  jay. 

successive  terms,  lasting  six 

years.  The  final  acts  of  Jay’s  public  career  related  to  the  emanci 
nation  of  slaves— a  matter  strongly  urged  by  him  in  1777.  _  Crowned 
with  the  love  and  respect  of  his  countrymen,  he  soon  retired  trom 
active  participation  in  affairs,  dying  May  14,  1829,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year. 


Andrew  Jackson  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  March  15,  1767, 
and  died  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  8,  1845.  As  a  youth  he  was 
noted  for  his  love  of  athletic  sports,  and  an  ungovernable  temper.  His 
devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  national  interests  went  far  to 
palliate  the  excesses  of  his  turbulent  disposition.  His  spirit  of  com 
bativeness  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  before  reaching  middle  age 
he  had  killed  one  adversary  in  a  duel,  and  shortly  thereafter  engaged  in 
a  deadly  affray  in  which  he  was  seriously  wounded,  while  his  Indian 
campaigns  were  characterized  by  brutalities  which  did  not  escape  the 
strong  censure  of  his  countrymen.  The  same  dogged  pertinacity, 
coupled  with  the  physical  endurance  which  had  gained  for  him  the 
sobriquet  “Old  Hickory,”  was  manifested  in  the  important  services 
rendered  by  Jackson  in  the  War  of  1812,  his  remarkable  defense  of  New 
Orleans  indicating  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander. 

Few  public  men  in  the  country  were  less  fitted,  both  by  education  and 
temperament,  to  fill  with  dignity  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  together  with  much  good,  the 
administration  of  Jackson  brought  with  it  unquestionable  evils,  includ¬ 
ing  the  baneful  precedent  regarding  removals  from  office  for  political 
opinions,  which  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  harm  since  his  day. 
Ilis  characteristic  threat  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  certain  senators  whose  con¬ 
duct  thwarted  his  purposes;  his  unreasoning  denunciation  of  political 
opponents;  and  his  obstinate  adherence  to  fiduciary  methods  which 
ultimately  led  to  financial  distress — these  were  scarcely  compatible  with 
true  decorum  or  the  claims  of  high  statesmanship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  must  recall  with  unstinted  admiration 
Jackson’s  heroic  treatment  of  4 

nullification.  Already,  at  a  jg 

banquet  in  1830,  he  had  wjsSStfp* 

given  the  famous  toast:  “Our 
Federal  Union:  it  must  be  {(  ,  wff ■■ 

preserved.”  Now  that  the 
treasonable  intent  of  Calhoun 
and  his  followers  was  evident, 

Jackson’s  wrath  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  proclamation 
against  disunion  sentiment 
which  electrified  the  country 
and  raised  him  in  the  public 
estimation.  What  the  conse¬ 
quences  might  have  been  but 
for  Clay’s  address  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  compromise  may  be 
inferred  from  J ackson ’s 
reply  when  asked  what  he 
would  have  done  had  the 
nullifiers  persisted  in  their 
course:  “Hung  them,  sir,  as 
high  as  Ilaman.”  rlhe  life 

and  character  of  the  man  Andrew  jackson. 

leave  little  question  that  his 

conduct  must  have  tallied  with  this  laconic  assurance 

Seldom  has  a  chief  magistrate  asserted  his  prerogatives  more  forcibly, 
yet  at  the  same  time  with  more  steadfast  honesty  and  patriotism. 


/» 
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Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  Salisbury,  now  Franklin,  N.  II., 
January  18,  1782,  and  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  October  24,  1852.  A 

Scottish  ancestry  undoubtedly 
imparted  to  Webster’s  family 
generation  much  of  its  sturdy 
physique  and  strength  of 
character.  To  his  mother 
Daniel  owed  the  earliest 
mental  development,  his  op¬ 
portunities  for  school-educa¬ 
tion  being  extremely  limited. 
Strangely  enough,  the  gift  of 
oratory,  in  which  Webster 
became  preeminent,  was 
wholly  deficient  in  him  while 
a  youth,  he  having  himself 
averred  that  he  “could  not 
make  a  declamation.  ”  After 
many  persistent  sacrifices, 
however,  Daniel  was  enabled 
to  enter  Dartmouth  College, 
upon  leaving  which  he  secured 
a  position  in  a  law  office  in 
Boston.  His  acquisition  of 
DANIEL  WEBSTER.  learning,  especially  in  the 

departments  of  history  and 
common  law,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  forensic  power;  while  a  close 
study  of  classic  English  writers  contributed  to  form  a  felicitous  style  and 
a  command  of  impassioned  eloquence  which  in  the  halls  of  Congress  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  equaled. 

When  war  with  Great  Britain  was  declared  in  1812,  Webster  instantly 
brought  to  bear  on  national  questions  the  full  force  of  his  ripening 
powers,  and  although  disparaging  the  opening  of  hostilities,  his  patriot¬ 
ism  was  thoroughly  roused  by  the  final  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 
The  oration  at  Plymouth,  in  1820,  was  the  first  of  many  triumphs  which 
distinguished  Webster  above  all  other  American  orators ;  and  as  his  fame 
increased  it  was  natural  that  his  own  and  his  friends’  ambition  connected 
his  name  with  the  presidential  office.  As  has  been  the  case,  however, 
with  many  a  noted  aspirant  after  this  great  prize,  Webster’s  dreams  of 
the  coveted  honor  were  destined  never  to  be  realized. 

Fortunately  for  the  nation  his  services  were  thus  secured  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  1827  to  1841 — more  than  three  successive  terms.  It  was 
during  this  period,  January  26  and  27,  1830,  that  he  made  his  celebrated 
reply  to  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  an  advocate  of  Calhoun’s  nullification 
doctrines.  Never  was  a  more  noted  parliamentary  success  achieved  than 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  when  greater  than  any  renown  won  by  this 
splendid  effort  of  Webster’s  genius  was  the  defense  of  the  National  Union 
and  the  Federal  Constitution  with  which  his  speech  was  imbued. 

As  an  expounder  of  the  Constitution  his  learning,  his  profound 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and  his  mastery  of  political  details  rendered 
his  opinion  of  paramount  importance,  and  many  features  of  his  public 
career  attest  too  strongly  his  glowing  patriotism  to  suffer  his  fame  to  be 
weakened  by  judgments  which  have  taxed  the  ablest  jurists  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  His  speeches  remain — a  wonder  and  delight  to  American  youth, 
in  which  the  highest  attainments  of  oratory  are  blended  with  an  ardent 
love  of  liberty  whose  glory  no  casual  detraction  can  diminish. 


Parton  says,  “not  one  of  his  decisions  was  reversed,”  Clay  having  in 
this  long  interval  presided  over  the  turbulent  assembly  with  that  perfect 
blending  of  courtesy  and  firmness  which  charms  while  it  restrains. 
Indeed,  throughout  his  life  Clay  owed  much  of  his  power  over  men  to  the 
fascination  of  his  personality  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  oratory. 
His  earnest  attitude,  however,  regarding  questions  of  public  interest, 
influenced  in  the  course  of  events  by  undisguised  longings  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  incurred  bitter  and  lasting  enmity  on  the  part  of  his  political 
enemies.  In  1824,  1832,  and  1844  his  ambition  was  frustrated;  yet  it  was 
greatly  to  Clay’s  credit  that,  severe  as  was  his  disappointment,  his  loyalty 
to  the  Government  was  never  disputed.  As  a  master  of  compromise 
Clay  easily  controlled  the  national  Congress  at  times  when  but  for  his 
political  sagacity  serious  ruptures  might  have  ensued.  Yet  it  seems 
incredible  that  a  statesman  who  declared  that  no  earthly  power  should 
ever  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  addition  of  one  acre  of  slave  territory 
to  the  United  States,  could  have  countenanced  the  concessions  involved 
in  the  celebrated  Missouri  Compromise,  though  the  discussion  was  the 
occasion  of  one  of  Clay’s  most  patriotic  utterances:  “I  owe  a  paramount 
allegiance  to  the  whole  Union;  a  subordinate  one  to  my  own  State” — the 
essence  of  the  Federal  principle. 

These  inconsistencies  of  policy,  while  not  detracting  from  their 
author’s  prestige  as  a  parliamentary  debater,  seriously  injured  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  those  who  had  predicted  a  far  different  course  of  conduct. 
The  times  were  fraught  with  party  strife  and  the  contending  claims  of 
sections  now  wholly  alienated  by  the  forces  of  tradition  and  organic  law. 
It  had  been  the  untiring  purpose  of  Calhoun  to  compel  acquiescence  in 
South  Carolina’s  attitude: — Jackson’s  terrible  energy  and  Clay’s  dinlo- 
matic  skill  postponed  the  “irrepressible  conflict.” 


John  C.  Calhoun,  born  in  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  March  18,  1782,  was 
one  of  the  trio  of  statesmen  and  orators  with  whom  especially  is  associ¬ 
ated  the  most  exciting  period 
of  congressional  history  which 
has  fallen  within  our  modern 
era.  'Together  with  Clay  and 
Webster,  the  great  exponent 
of  the  Southern  slave-power 
held  at  intervals  complete 
mastery  of  situations  which 
demanded  not  only  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  personal  courage  and 
perfect  equanimity,  but  the 
keenest  command  of  con¬ 
troversial  debate. 

Calhoun’s  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  included  a  course  of 
study  at  a  private  academy 
and  a  season  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  graduated  with  the 
highest  distinction  in  1804. 

Further  studies  in  the  law 
school  at  Litchfield,  Conn. — 
then  the  only  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  country — 
rendered  the  voung  student 
admirably  equipped  for  the  J0HN  c‘  CALH0UN- 

conflict  in  which  he  was  destined  to  become  a  prominent  figure  during 
national  debates. 

His  earliest  parliamentary  service,  in  1811,  was  noted  for  its  earnest 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  America  in  her  resistance  to  Great  Britain’s 
growing  importunity,  Calhoun  urgently  advocating  a  declaration  of  war, 
which  measure,  strenuously  pressed  by  him  in  committees,  he  was  finally 
instrumental  in  forcing  upon  Congress.  From  1817  till  1825  he  acted 
as  Secretary  of  War  under  Monroe,  having  already  changed  his  opinion 
respecting  the  tariff  of  1816  and  become  a  pronounced  free-trader — a 
policy  which  caused  the  estrangement  of  many  former  associates. 

With  patriotic  ardor  Calhoun  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  secur¬ 
ing  general  internal  improvements ;  aided  in  the  enactment  of  salutary 
provisions  touching  public  affairs ;  alone  condemned  Jackson’s  invasion 
of  1’lorida,  during  the  Seminole  War,  as  a  violation  of  international 
rights ;  maintained  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise;  and  so  strengthened  his  position  among  his  adherents  that  his 
accession  to  the  presidency  appeared  quite  probable.  The  vice-presi¬ 
dency,  however,  was  the  highest  office  he  was  called  to  fill. 

Disappointed  in  his  ambition  to  obtain  the  coveted  nomination,  Cal¬ 
houn  in  1832  resigned  the  office  of  Vice-President  and  was  chosen  to  the 
Senate.  From  this  moment  until  his  death,  in  Washington,  March  31, 
1850,  he  openly  defended  slavery  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  sectional 
rights  pertaining  thereto  through  legal  enactments.  He  boldly  extolled 
the  institution  even  in  its  moral  aspect,  contended  earnestly  that  the 
action  of  Northern  abolitionists  was  not  only  illegal  but  subversive  of 
good  order  and  prosperity  in  the  South,  and  earnestly  demanded  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  From  the  violence  of  these 
premises,  maintained  with  all  the  fire  of  Calhoun’s  ardent,  uncompromis¬ 
ing  nature,  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  or  secession,  was  but  the  log- 
:""1  sequence. 


ical 


Henry  Clay,  the  period  covered  by  whose  life  was  almost  identical 
with  those  of  Webster  and  Calhoun,  was  born  in  Virginia,  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  April  12,  1777,  and 
died  in  Washington,  June  29, 
1852.  An  early  migration  to 
Kentucky  proved  fortunate 
for  young  Clay,  and  in  the 
position  of  clerk  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  legal  acquire¬ 
ments  which,  aided  by  re¬ 
markable  activity  of  mind 
and  a  decided  talent  for 
public  affairs,  finally  raised 
him  to  distinction.  Clay’s 
first  parliamentary  essays, 
curiously  enough,  were  en¬ 
listed  in  behalf  of  gradual 
emancipation.  Fifty  years 
later,  in  1849,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  were  advocated  by  him ; 
and  his  recorded  utterances, 
like  those  of  Jefferson,  show 
how  clearly  he  perceived  the 


henry  clay. 


moral  wrong  of  an  institu 


,  ,  .  ,  .  tion  practically  defended  in 

m-y.0/  nis  most  brilliant  congressional  speeches. 

\iti  Clay  s  election  to  the  national  Senate  commenced  the  remark¬ 
able  record  of  thirteen  years  as  Speaker  of  the  House— during  which,  as 
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Sam  Houston,  as  lie  called  himself  and  was  generally  known,  was 
born  near  Lexington,  Va.,  March  2,  1793,  and  died  at  Huntersville, 
Texas,  July  25,  1863.  As  a  lad  he  read  Homer’s  Iliad,  repeating  much 
of  it  from  memory,  and  the  translation  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to 
know  Greek  and  Latin.  A  refusal  to  teach  these  languages  led  to  his 
leaving  school  and  entering  a  store.  Soon,  however,  he  abandoned  his 
position,  and  plunging  into  the  wilderness  lived  three  years  among  the 
Indians,  one  of  the  chiefs  adopting  him  as  a  son. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  young 
Houston  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  fighting  against  the  Indians,  and 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Tallapoosa.  Later  he  became 
Indian  agent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees;  exerted  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  unlawful  importation  of  negroes  through 
Florida,  then  a  Spanish  province;  and  finally  turned  to  a  study  of  the 
law,  beginning  practice  near  Nashville.  He  was  successively  appointed 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  district  attorney,  major-general  of  militia, 
in  1823  chosen  Representative  in  Congress,  being  re-elected  in  1825,  and 
in  1827  Governor  of  Tennessee.  In  1829  he  married,  separated  from  his 
wife,  resigned  his  office,  and  presented  himself  before  his  old  Cherokee 
friends,  with  whom  he  remained  for  awhile.  Meanwhile  he  had  vigor¬ 
ously  pleaded  at  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees, 
ousted  half  a  dozen  corrupt  agents,  and  severely  chastised  an  Ohio  Repre¬ 
sentative  who  hinted  at  peculation  on  his  part. 

Houston  was  mainly  identified  with  the  independence  of  Texas  and 
its  final  admission  to  the  Union.  During  the  Mexican  War  the  massa¬ 
cres  perpetrated  under  the  leadership  of  the  bloodthirsty  Santa  Anna 
roused  his  utmost  ire;  and  having  received  reinforcements  he  thoroughly 
routed  the  Mexican  forces  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  which  Santa 
Anna  was  captured.  Shortly  after  this,  in  1836,  Houston  was  elected 
President  of  Texas,  establishing  a  miniature  republic,  which,  oddly 

enough,  maintained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  until  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  the  Union  in  1845, 
when  Houston  was  chosen  to 
the  national  Senate.  In  Con¬ 
gress  he  strongly  advocated 
measures  insuring  justice  and 
humanity  toward  the  In¬ 
dians,  opposed  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Bill,  and  voted 
against  the  Lecompton  Con¬ 
stitution.  Ilis  untiring 
efforts  were  in  behalf  of 
liberty;  and  when  the  Civil 
War  occurred,  having  been 
chosen  Governor  of  Texas, 
gave  his  unhesitating  adhesion 
to  the  Union,  resigning  his 
position  rather  than  take  the 
oath  of  secession  required  by 
the  Convention. 

It  was  but  natural  that  a 

SAM  HOUSTON.  man  of  Houston’s  combative 

temperament  should  en¬ 
counter  at  times  animosities  in  political  life  not  easily  dispelled.  He  was 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  sturdiest  and  best  characters  of  the  South¬ 
west — a  born  fighter,  of  unquestioned  loyalty  and  indomitable  courage 
— possibly  inculcated  by  his  early  enthusiasm  for  Hector  and  Achilles. 

Charles  Sumner  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  January  6,  1811,  and 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  11,  1874.  Graduating  at  Harvard 
College  in  1830,  he  entered  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  where  as  a  pupil 
of  Judge  Story,  and  afterward  as  a  lecturer,  his  knowledge  of  juris¬ 
prudence  attracted  wide  attention.  In  1845  an  oration  delivered  in 
Boston  upon  “The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,”  in  which  he  eloquently 
defended  the  principle  of  arbitration  as  opposed  to  war  in  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes,  established  Sumner’s  gifts  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  attracted  unusual  comment. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  political  life,  indeed  from  youth,  the 
motive  which  dominated  Sumner’s  thought  was  an  uncompromising  hos¬ 
tility  to  slavery.  His  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  became  the  subject  of  frequent  criticism,  and  was  certainly  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  majority  of  contemporary  statesmen,  although 
no  one  could  question  his  absolute  sincerity. 

Upon  taking  his  seat  in  the  national  Senate,  in  1851,  Sumner’s  powers 
as  an  orator  and  his  mastery  of  parliamentary  debate  rendered  him  a 
formidable  adversary  to  the  representatives  of  the  slave  power  in 
Congress.  The  keenness  of  his  logic,  the  ornate  eloquence  of  his  dic¬ 
tion,  and  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  advocated  his  cause  at  a  time 
when  courage  alone  could  save  the  national  repute,  all  won  for  him  the 
warmest  recognition  from  his  native  State,  as  well  as  from  the  derided 
band  of  abolitionists,  whose  struggle  was  soon  to  be  espoused,  albeit 
unconsciously,  by  the  united  armies  of  the  North.  Sumner’s  temerity 
in  urging  his  principles  during  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  on  the  contest  of  Kansas  aroused  Southern  antagonism 
and  provoked  a  personal  assault  from  a  Southern  Representative. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 


Still  he  pursued  his  policy  of  antagonism  to  the  slave  power,  until 
With  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  and  its  inevitable  bearing  upon  the 
mstitution  he  had  mercilessly  assailed,  Sumner  saw  that  the  contest 
winch  had  enlisted  his  highest  energies  was  practically  won.  The  value 
of  his  services  during  the 
latter  crucial  period  may  be 
gathered  from  Lincoln’s  re¬ 
mark  to  him  in  1865 :  “There 
is  no  person  with  whom  I 
have  more  advised  throughout 
my  administration  than  your¬ 
self.”  Never  was  states¬ 
man’s  life  more  unselfishly 
devoted  to  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  nor  brilliant  talents 
more  consistently  dedicated 
to  the  highest  truth  and 
humanity. 

Sumner  shared  with  Mr. 

Lincoln  the  motives  of 
amnesty  incident  to  the 
period  of  “reconstruction” — 
even  going  so  far  as  to  suggest 
the  erasure  of  names  of 
battles  upon  the  regimental 
colors,  a  course  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  censure  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
1873,  rescinded,  however,  the 
following  year.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  Freedman’s  Bureau  and  Civil 
Rights  bills,  Sumner  sought  to  secure  by  congressional  legislation  the 
status  of  the  Southern  negroes  so  dearly  obtained.  Like  all  the  anti¬ 
slavery  agitators  in  the  North,  Sumner  incurred,  during  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  Senate,  the  bitterest  odium  of  his  political  opponents. 

William  II.  Seward  was  born  in  Florida,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
May  16,  1801,  and  died  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1872.  Being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  he  began  practice  in  Auburn,  entering 
political  life  in  1824.  In  1838  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York, 
his  term  of  office  being  noted  for  many  important  acts  affecting  the 
procedure  of  the  courts,  the  privileges  of  aliens,  and  other  reforms,  all  of 
which  distinguished  their  author  as  a  man  of  rare  character  and  ability. 
A  single  principle  maintained  by  him  in  a  controversy  with  the  Virginia 
executive,  who  applied  for  the  rendition  of  two  seamen  charged  with 
liberating  slaves,  was  typical  of  Seward’s  force  of  intellect  as  well  as  of 
his  philanthropy.  He  contended  that  no  State  could  properly  sue  for 
the  requisition  of  those  charged  with  an  act  held  to  be  criminal  only 
within  its  own  borders,  and  by  other  States  and  the  general  standard  of 
humanity  regarded  not  only  innocent  but  even  praiseworthy.  A  similar 
appeal  to  abstract  justice  is  found  in  Seward’s  assertion,  in  1850,  that 
“there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution.” 

In  many  speeches  Seward  continued  to  argue  against  the  extension  of 
slavery,  his  opinions  being  widely  quoted.  At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1858,  he  uttered  the  memorable  words,  prophetic  and  tersely  explanatory 
of  the  Civil  War:  “It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and 
enduring  forces.”  During  the  last  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  he 
expressed  his  loyalty  in  the  public  declaration:  “I  avow  my  adherence 
to  the  Union  with  my  friends,  with  my  party,  with  my  State,  or  without 
either,  as  they  may  determine;  in  every  event  of  peace  or  war,  with 
every  consequence  of  honor 
or  dishonor,  of  life  or  death.” 

Nobility  of  soul  like  this 
recalls  the  patriotism  of 
Patrick  Henry,  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  their  peers. 

Called  to  aid  Lincoln  in  the 
councils  of  State,  his  tenure 
of  office  covered  the  highly 
important  periods  of  the  Civil 
War  and  of  reconstruction. 

History  shows  what  wisdom 
lay  in  the  appointment ;  yet 
the  deepest  value  of  Seward’s 
clear  intellect,  commanding 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
ardent  devotion  to  his 
country’s  cause  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  only  by  the  results,  in 
the  glory  of  which  he  justly 
bore  so  large  a  share. 

At  the  last,  the  same  hand 
which  struck  down  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation  was 
aimed  at  the  invalid  Secretary  of  State — happily  with  less  fatal  power. 
Seward  lived  to  see  the  perfect  triumph  of  the  Union  armies, the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  slavery,  and  the  dawn  of  regeneration  in  the  national  life. 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
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Abeahah  Lincoln  was  born  in  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  February  12, 
1809,  and  died  in  Washington,  April  15,  1865,  his  ancestors,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  having  emigrated  to  America  with  the  followers  of  William  Penn. 
From  his  boyhood  Lincoln  was  inured  to  toil.  A  solitary  year’s  school¬ 
ing  was  all  that  fortune  bestowed  to  aid  his  intellectual  development ,  for 
the  rest,  only  labor  in  the  field  and  rail -splitting  to  supply  fencing  for  the 
fifteen-acre  lot  near  Decatur,  Ill.,  where  in  the  log  house  on  the  Sanga¬ 
mon  the  closing  years  of  Lincoln’s  early  manhood  were  passed.  “Of 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


course  when  I  came  of  age,”  he  wroter“I  did  not  know  much;  still 
somehow  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three.”  Already 
he  had  been  engaged  in  flatboat  excursions  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
in  which  his  strong  physique  had  been  remarked,  and,  too,  his  facility 
in  stump-speaking  and  the  originality  and  vigor  of  thought  destined  to 
win  for  him  sure  recognition  in  the  field  of  politics,  to  which  his  natural 
tastes  easily  drew  him.  A  singular  instance  of  the  youth’s  activity  of 
mind  is  found  in  his  invention  of  a  novel  apparatus  for  lifting  vessels 
over  shoals ;  consisting  of  the  simple  device  of  bellows  attached  to  the 
hull  beneath  the  water-line,  to  be  pumped  full  of  ah-;  the  artificial 
buoyancy  thus  supplied  having  been  successfully  used  to  extricate  one  of 
his  own  boats.  A  model  of  the  invention,  patented  by  Lincoln,  still 
exists  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.  During  a  trip  to  New 
Orleans,  in  1831,  young  Lincoln  saw  slaves  chained  and  flogged — and 
from  this  moment  dates  a  life-long  abhorrence  of  slavery  which  was  to 
culminate  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

A  short  season  as  clerk  in  a  country  store,  an  enlistment  in  the  volun¬ 
teer  militia  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  such  minor  incidents  as 
vanquishing  a  famous  wrestler  and  piloting  the  first  steamer  which  navi¬ 
gated  the  Sangamon,  attest  the  activity  as  well  as  the  versatility  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  career  during  this  period.  With  the  year  1832  began  the  long 
political  life  for  which  by  nature  and  talents  he  was  eminently  fitted. 
Defeated,  however,  in  standing  for  the  Legislature,  his  former  haphazard 
life  was  resumed,  this  venture  being  a  partnership  in  a  country  store, 
resulting  in  bankruptcy,  and  his  personal  assumption  of  debts  finally 
liquidated  in  1849.  A  county  surveyorship  then  fell  to  him,  in  which 
office  he  acquitted  himself  creditably  until  disaster  compelled  him  to  sur¬ 
render  his  instruments  under  a  sheriff’s  execution.  In  the  same  year, 
1834,  he  was  fortunately  elected  to  the  Legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket, 
being  re-elected  three  successive  terms.  That  his  abolition  principles  had 
not  abated  meanwhile  is  shown  by  his  formal  protest  against  certain  pro¬ 
slavery  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  in  1837. 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  after  a  brief  study  of  the  law,  Lin¬ 
coln  now  established  himself  professionally  in  the  new  capital,  Spring- 
field,  where  his  ability  in  jury  trials  soon  became  evident.  In  1840  and 
1844  he  was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector,  canvassing  the  State  in 
the  Whig  interest,  and  being  often  pitted  in  debate  against  his  future 
rival,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
greatly  disappointed  by  the  latter’s  defeat  during  his  aspirations  after  the 
presidency.  In  1840  Lincoln  had  attained  distinction  sufficient  to  insure 
his  election  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  of  which  he  was  the  only  Whig 
member  from  his  State.  As  a  representative  in  the  national  House  Lin¬ 
coln’s  character  was  marked  and  effective.  He  denounced  the  Mexican 
War  as  unjust;  argued  in  favor  of  the  respect  due  to  anti-slavery  peti¬ 
tions  ;  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 


Columbia,  introducing  a  bill  for  compensatory  abolition,  and  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  These  facts  are  significant  in  view  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  attitude  during  the  Civil  War,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  in  his 
heart  he  shared  the  feelings  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  yet  withstood  all 
persuasion  to  transcend  the  constitutional  limits  of  his  prerogative,  the 
humanity  which  actuated  the  man  being  subordinated  to  a  purity  of 
patriotism  which  enabled  him  to  say:  “My  paramount  object  is  to  save 
the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.” 

In  1849  Lincoln  contended  for  the  United  States  senatorship,  but 
was  defeated.  A  little  later  he  was  offered  the  governorship  of  Oregon, 
which  he  declined;  yet  during  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
strenuously  opposed  by  him  as  a  breach  of  political  faith,  he  became  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  his  party  in  Illinois,  and  but  for  his  Whig  prin¬ 
ciples  might  have  been  chosen  to  the  national  Senate  in  1855.  The 
contest  in  the  last-named  campaign  served  to  enhance  Lincoln’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  public  speaker  of  exceptional  force,  his  opposition  to  Douglas  as 
author  of  the  proposed  repeal  containing  the  sententious  comment:  “I 
admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  competent  to  govern 
himself,  but  I  deny  his  right  to  govern  any  other  person  without  that 
person’s  consent” — an  ideal  definition  of  civil  liberty. 

During  the  ensuing  campaign  against  Douglas,  in  1858,  when  the 
latter  won  the  United  States  senatorship  through  a  lucky  redistricting 
of  the  State  in  favor  of  the  Democrats,  Lincoln  gave  utterance  to  the 
memorable  prophecy:  “A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand.  I 
believe  this  Government  can  not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free.”  Tho  contemptuous  sophistry  with  which  Douglas  derided  Lin¬ 
coln’s  early  poverty  and  struggles  recoiled  upon  then-  author  with  crush¬ 
ing  effect.  Lincoln’s  genial  rejoinders,  permeated  with  transparent 
patriotism  and  lucidity  of  argument,  raised  him  in  the  estimate  of  the 
people,  until  when  the  final  conflict  for  supremacy  came  he  was  tri¬ 
umphantly  chosen  standard-bearer  of  Republican  principles  and  elevated 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation. 

A  mighty  crisis  in  the  history  of  America  had  arrived.  The  South, 
nurtured  in  the  unwise  doctrines  of  Calhoun,  had  long  since  foreseen 
the  inevitable  result  of  Republican  ascendency.  The  election  of  Lincoln 
was  to  them  the  “handwriting  on  the  wall”;  and  although  they  overesti¬ 
mated  his  hostility  to  slavery  as  an  institution  indirectly  countenanced 
by  the  Constitution,  they  were  not  mistaken  in  Lincoln’s  life-long 
detestation  of  the  curse,  and  his  secret  desire  to  eradicate  it.  Already 
the  Southern  arsenals  had  been  stored  with  munitions  of  war ;  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  inflamed  with  the  fiery  utterances  of  pulpit 
and  press  ;  the  admission  of  Texas  as  the  last  slave  State  had  imposed  a 
limit  upon  representation  in  the  national  councils,  and  the  time  had  come 
when  the  divergence  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country  was  to 
pass  into  disunion.  With  a  nobleness  of  spirit  and  a  magnanimity 
of  purpose  born  only  of  the  loftiest  patriotism,  Lincoln  contemplated 
undismayed  the  portentous  signs  of  the  gathering  storm.  His  first 
inaugural  address  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  Christian  sentiments  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  and  no  less  to  the  inflexible  resolve  inspired  by 
the  crisis.  “In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,”  said 
he,  “and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  your¬ 
selves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy 
the  Government;  while  I  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  it.”  Even  this  conciliatory  tone,  however,  was  of  no  avail 
to  stay  the  impending  conflict. 

A  few  simple  principles  embody  Lincoln’s  conduct  during  that  fright¬ 
ful  ordeal,  the  events  of  which  are  too  recent  to  require  detailed  recital. 
He  utterly  ignored  the  existence  of  secession,  either  de  jure  or  de  facto; 
he  summoned  all  the  energies  of  the  Government  to  suppress  what  he 
was  forced  to  regard  as  unlawful  rebellion;  and,  thirdly,  abiding  by  the 
strict  terms  of  his  constitutional  authority,  he  cautiously  felt  the  public 
pulse,  argued  long  and  deeply  with  the  wisest  counselors  and  with  his 
own  conscience,  and  at  last,  with  a  sagacity  no  statesmanship  has  ever 
surpassed,  hurled  upon  the  disunionists  the  thunderbolt  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  The  instrument  was  founded  upon  no  humanitarianism,  but  upon 
grounds  of  expediency  as  a  “military  necessity” — a  position  which  the 
President  had  a  constitutional  right  to  assume  in  virtue  of  his  title  as 
commander -in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  ex-officio.  To  the  thoughtful 
student  of  public  opinion  in  1863  the  method  of  its  operation,  as  well  as 
the  motive  prompting  the  measure,  will  commend  themselves  ns  proof  of 
its  author’s  consummate  wisdom.  That  his  whole  heart,  his  tenderest 
humanity,  and  sterling  love  of  country  were  enlisted  in  the  scheme 
is  obvious  to  one  acquainted  with  Lincoln’s  previous  career. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  while  at  Ford’s 
Theater,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  his 
death  occurring  the  following  day.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  that  the 
noble  achievement  of  his  hopes — the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  the 
extinction  of  slavery — were  witnessed  by  him  ere  Lincoln’s  great  nature 
became  a  lamented  yet  living  memory  among  men.  He  has  been 
credited  with  following  the  popular  will,  and  such  was  his  own  humble 
estimate  of  his  worth ;  yet,  in  the  truest  sense,  Abraham  Lincoln  led  the 
people,  his  intuitions  being  in  advance  of  the  general  thought,  and  his 
stalwart  common-sense  and  judgment  of  affairs  being  of  that  high  quality 
which  may  command  the  applause  of  the  multitude  — though  the  recog¬ 
nition  be  tardy — yet  which  seldom  emanates  from  the  public  intelligence. 
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Gen.  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Cler¬ 
mont  County,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822,  and  died  at  Mount  McGregor,  N. 
Y.,  July  23,  1885.  As  in  the  case  of  Sheridan,  Grant’s  graduating  rank 
at  West  Point  was  little  indication  of  future  performance,  his  standing 
being  twenty-one  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine.  The  Mexican  war  developed 
the  young  soldier’s  personal  courage,  but  it  was  only  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Southwestern  campaign,  during  the  Civil  War,  that  Grant’s  highest 
capacity  as  an  officer  was  fully  disclosed.  Brilliant  military  successes 
had,  it  is  true,  preceded  the  fall  of  Vicksburg;  yet  this  latter  achieve¬ 
ment  stamped  General  Grant  as  a  commander  of  unquestionable  skill, 
fertility  of  resources  and  inflexible  determination.  The  campaigns  near 
Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  Chickamauga  increased  the  reputation 
already  established;  and  it  seemed  in  the  natural  order  of  events  that  to 


General  Grant  should  have  been  intrusted  the  supreme  conduct  of  the 
war  during  the  marvelous  movements  which  hastened  its  successful  issue. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  Grant  fairly  confronted  the  soldier  to  whose 
comprehensive  skill,  calm  and  unwavering  confidence  in  his  armies,  and 
faculty  of  inspiring  courage  and  resolution  even  in  disaster  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  forces  had  owed  many  a  signal  victory.  It  was  a  desperate  encounter 
— this  duel  between  two  great  commanders;  and  from  the  earliest  moment 
of  the  campaign — in  the  carnage  of  the  Wilderness,  fruitless  as  it 
seemed  to  Grant’s  detractors — the  steadfast  purpose  of  the  Union  leader 
was  thoroughly  felt  and  understood  by  his  adversary.  Fearful  as  was  the 
sacrifice,  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  those  terrific  and  sustained 
onslaughts  Grant  placed  Lee  for  the  first  time  strictly  on  the  defensive, 
mewing  him  in  his  intrenchments,  from  which  he  emerged  only  to 
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surrender.  It  was  Grant’s  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Government,  Mr.  Lincoln  being  among  his  warmest  admirers,  and 
without  hesitation  intrusting  to  his  skill  and  courage  the  conduct  of  the 
most  arduous  campaigns,  assured  that  the  issue  would  justify  his  trust. 
Nor  was  this  certainty  of  Grant’s  success,  shared  alike  by  the  President 
and  his  cabinet,  the  result  of  chance,  or  favoritism,  but  a  profound  con¬ 
viction  arising  from  previous  achievements  in  the  field  and  the  display 
of  characteristics  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  emergency  long  since  patent 
to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  insight.  When,  by  the  splendid  maneuvers  of  Sheridan, 
the  final  scene  in  the  long  and  sanguinary  drama  was  enacted  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  it  remained  only  for  Grant  to  offer  to  the 
world  an  example  of  magnanimity  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  high 
motives  which  actuated  the  man  and  soldier.  The  highest  military 
honors  and  a  triumphant  tour  of  the  world,  following  two  successive 
terms  as  President,  failed  to  affect  the  innate  modesty  of  General 
Grant,  who  remained  to  the  last  an  ideal  patriot  and  soldier,  although 
not  wholly  free  from  errors  of  judgment  as  a  civil  magistrate.  A  salient 
trait  of  his  character  lay  in  his  generosity,  and  from  his  fellow-officers  he 
was  never  known  to  withhold  the  praise  due  to  their  merit  in  the  field. 
In  brief,  as  his  “Memoirs”  clearly  show,  General  Grant’s  was  a  genius 
for  command  which  time  will  augment  rather  than  diminish ;  nor  will 
years  impair  the  fame  decreed  to  him  by  universal  consent  when,  being 
removed  from  the  visible  traces  of  the  late  conflict,  men  shall  come  to 
regard  more  attentively  the  rare  simplicity  of  demeanor,  the  silent  force 
of  will,  the  hidden  gentleness  of  nature  and  purity  of  patriotism  which 
history  must  proudly  record. 


Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
February  8,  1820,  and  died  in  New  York  City,  February  14,  1891.  At 
West  Point  he  graduated 
sixth  in  a  class  of  forty-two, 
and  upon  entering  aotive  serv¬ 
ice  rose  rapidly,  attaining 
the  rank  of  captain  in  1851. 

At  this  time  he  resigned  bis 
commission  to  engage  in 
banking  in  California,  and 
after  many  vicissitudes  in  the 
West  finally  secured  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  a  military  college  in 
Louisiana.  The  War  for  the 
Union  called  forth  Sherman’s 
strongest  patriotism.  “On 
no  earthly  account,”  he  wrote 
to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana, 

“will  I  do  any  act  or  think 
any  thought  hostile  to  or  in 
defiance  of  the  old  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.” 

The  military  services  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  rank  among  the 
most  brilliant  in  history,  and 
in  the  magnificent  campaigns 
which  ended  with  the  famous  GEN'  WILLIAM  tecumseh  sherman. 

march  to  the  sea,  made  memorable  by  a  masterly  series  of  unprecedented 
flank  movements,  his  title  to  the  highest  generalship  was  all  but  uni¬ 
versally  conceded.  Like  Sheridan  and  Grant,  Sherman  meant  war,  in 
all  its  savagery  and  desolation ;  and  to  his  unsparing  severity  of  method 
Lis  marvelous  success  was  largely  due.  lie  never  intended  that  his  route 
to  Savannah  should  be  retarded  by  an  enemy  in  pursuit,  and  to  this  end 
left  only  ruin  in  his  track.  Even  had  the  Petersburg  campaign  failed 
in  its  immediate  object,  the  war  must  have  been  speedily  brought  to  a 
close,  since  no  forces  could  long  withstand  the  terrible  blows  inflicted  by 
Sherman’s  Southern  campaigns.  General  Sherman  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  individuality;  stern  in  discipline,  untrammeled  in  thought 
and  action — although  not  without  occasional  prejudice — and  gifted  with 
tremendous  purpose  as  well  as  tke  military  skill  to  achieve  great  victories. 


Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  was  born  in  Somerset,  Perry  County, 
Ohio,  March  6,  1831,  and  died  at  Nonquit,  Mass.,  August  5,  1888. 
Entering  West  Point  in  1848,  young  Sheridan’s  powers  of  application 
were  less  conspicuous  than  his  general  propensity  for  breaking  rules  and 
courting  suspension.  The  pugnacious  character  afterward  so  serviceable 
to  his  country  delayed  his  graduation  until  1853,  Sheridan  standing 
number  thirty-four  in  a  class  of  fifty-two.  Entering  at  once  upon 
active  service,  he  passed  six  years  in  the  extreme  Northwest,  and 
established  his  reputation  as  an  Indian  fighter.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  Civil  AVar  his  modest  wish  that  “he  might  get  a  captaincy  out  of 
the  thing”  was  granted  in  full  measure.  From  the  first  moment  of 
his  service  Sheridan  displayed  a  remarkable  command  of  cavalry,  result¬ 
ing  in  speedy  promotion — fully  justified  in  brilliant  skirmishes  and  the 
superb  conduct  of  his  troops.  As  chief  of  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Sheridan’s  career  was  a  succession  of  masterly  evolutions  equally 
marked  by  great  tactical  skill 
and  the  most  indomitable 
courage  and  celerity  of  move¬ 
ment,  his  extraordinary  mili¬ 
tary  capacity  being  alike 
notable  in  his  control  of  all 
three  arms  of  the  service.  To 
his  impetuosity  and  decision 
during  the  closing  campaign 
were  due  the  brilliant  cavalry 
maneuvers,  executed  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  which 
ended  in  the  final  “rounding 
up”  of  General  Lee’s  army 
and  the  compulsory  s  u  r- 
render  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  .  Sheridan  was,  in 
short,  like  Murat,  a  born 
cavalryman — deeply  attached 
to  his  profession,  glorying  in 
danger,  and  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  his  troops,  in  whom 
he  inspired  enthusiastic  devo¬ 
tion.  As  with  Grant,  war 
was  to  him  no  child’s  play, 
but  a  frightful  necessity,  best  encountered  heroically  and  with  the  sang¬ 
froid  which  is  a  primary  requisite  of  the  highest  military  achievement  in 
the  field. 
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GEN.  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 


Gen  Winfield  Scott  was  born  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  13, 
1786,  and  died  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1866.  Being  admitted 

to  the  bar  in  1806,  be  im¬ 
mediately  forsook  the  practice 
of  the  law  for  that  of  arms, 
joining  as  volunteer  a  troop  of 
horse  called  out  by  Jefferson 
in  view  of  British  aggressions 
upon  American  commerce. 
During  the  War  of  1812, 
which  followed,  Scott  proved 
himself  an  active  and  efficient 
commander,  the  battles  of 
Chippewa  and  Niagara  being 
marked  by  his  distinguished 
generalship  and  soldierly 
courage.  For  bis  services  he 
was  profusely  honored  by  the 
Government — the  rank  of 
major-general,  a  vote  of 
thanks  by  Congress,  and  the 
honor  of  a  gold  medal  being 
accorded  to  him.  In  the 
Mexican  War  General  Scott’s 
military  ability  was  shown  in 
various  sieges  and  battles,  all 
of  which  greatly  enhanced 
his  reputation  as  a  soldier,  his  personal  bravery  and  command  of  military 
strategy  entitling  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  declined  a  position  in  the  cabinet, 
visiting  Europe  both  in  an  official  and  diplomatic  capacity,  but  returning 
to  America  during  the  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the  “Trent”  affair  and 
its  effect  upon  our  relations  with  England.  During  the  nullification 
troubles  he  commanded  at  Charleston,  and  his  services  were  of  great 
importance  to  the  Government.  In  1852  he  was  nominated  for  President 
on  the  Whig  ticket,  but  defeated  by  Pierce,  the  Democratic  candidate.  In 
1855  the  honorary  title  of  lieutenant-general  was  conferred  upon  him,  the 
rank  to  cease  at  his  death,  although  the  grade  was  subsequently  revived. 
General  Scott’s  loyal  services  during  the  CivilWar  were  a  fitting  close 
to  his  eminent  career.  lie  gave  his  latest  strength  and  counsel  to  his 
country,  thereby  crowning  his  patriotism  with  lasting  honor. 

• 

Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  was  born  in  Southampton  County,  Va. , 
July  31,  1816,  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  March  28,  1870.  Like 
General  Meade,  he  was  educated  at  West  Point,  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars,  and  by  his  bravery  won  promotion  in 
the  army  and  the  grateful  recognition  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  War 
for  the  Union  developed  General  Thomas’  highest  energies  as  a  com¬ 
mander.  Beginning  as  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  he  rose  at  once  to  the 
position  of  brigadier -general  of  volunteers,  being  assigned  to  the  field  of 
operations  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  Organizing  the  First  Division 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  with  which  his  military  achievements 
are  identified,  General  Thomas  soon  evinced  a  coolness,  courage,  and 
mastery  of  tactical  details  which  almost  invariably  resulted  in  victory  to 
his  forces.  His  methods  were  at  times  deliberate,  in  view  of  pressing 
emergencies ;  yet  the  event  of  the  campaign  or  battle  revealed  a  pro¬ 
found  study  of  the  situation,  and  the  self-reliance  that  comes  of  carefully 
devised  plans.  At  Shiloh,  at  Chickamauga,  and  on  numerous  well -fought 
fields  General  Thomas’  reputation  as  a  soldier  grew  with  each  successive 

triumph.  Twice  did  he  save 
the  Union  army  from  defeat 
by  the  tenacity  of  his  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  twice  did  he  mani¬ 
fest  the  magnanimity  of 
character  which  distinguished 
the  man  by  waiving  all 
thought  of  military  advance¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  others  whose 
sensibilities  oi  deserts  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him.  The  quality 
of  his  leadership  must  be 
judged  by  the  skill  opposed  to 
him  in  such  commanders  as 
Hood  and  Johnston,  the 
latter  regarded  by  Greeley  as 
the  ablest  general  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  armies.  YTet  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  had  often  to  con¬ 
tend  with  what  to  an  inferior 
nature  and  less  ardent  patriot¬ 
ism  might  have  appeared 
insupportable  neglect.  As  it 
was,  he  proudly  declined  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1868,  maintaining  that  since  the  war  he  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it,  while  as  a  reward  for  actual  service  it  was  but  a  tardy  recognition. 
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Gen.  George  G.  Meade  was  born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  where  his  father 
filled  the  post  of  American  consul,  December  13,  1815,  and  died  at 
Philadelphia,  November  .6, 

1872.  Having  been  educated 
at  West  Point,  he  at  once 
engaged  in  active  military 
service,  taking  part  in  the 
Seminole  War  in  Florida. 

From  1837  to  1842  he  was 
employed  in  various  Govern¬ 
ment  surveys.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  distinguished 
himself  in  several  important 
engagements,  receiving  a 
brevet  lieutenancy  for  bravery 
and  special  honors  from  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

From  1856  to  1861  he  was 
commissioned  to  take  charge 
of  surveys  upon  the  Northern 
lakes — therein  rendering  im¬ 
portant  and  lasting  service. 

The  Civil  War  elicited  Gen¬ 
eral  Meade’s  superior  qual¬ 
ities  as  a  commander.  With 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  he  entered  the 
national  service  in  August,  1861,  his  gallant  conduct  being  shown 
in  the  actions  at  Dranesville,  Mechaniesville,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Fra¬ 
zier’s  Farm,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  June,  1862,  he  was 
appointed  major  of  topographical  engineers.  In  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  in  the  Maryland  campaign  which  followed,  where  he  com¬ 
manded  a  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Meade’s  efficiency 
as  a  soldier  was  conspicuous,  his  general  skill  and  his  courage  during  the 
battle  of  Antietam  entitling  him  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volun¬ 
teers.  But  it  was  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign  that  his  highest  military 
qualities  were  displayed.  In  the  terrific  struggles  that  marked  this  crisis 
in  the  Civil  War  General  Meade’s  strategical  skill  as  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  severely  tested.  His  defeat  of  Lee  must  rank 
among  the  great  victories  of  history.  In  the  closing  campaign,  ending 
with  the  fall  of  Richmond,  General  Meade  retained  the  prestige  of 
previous  services  in  the  field. 

David  G.  Farragut  was  born  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  5,  1801, 
and  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  August  14,  1870.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
years  the  lad  entered  the  navy,  serving  on  board  the  Essex  during  the 
War  of  1812,  witnessing  the  capture  of  the  British  ship  Alert  and  the 
spirited  conflict  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of 
his  vessel.  In  1823  he  participated  in  an  action  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  in 
which,  after  a  twelve  hours’  fight,  the  pirates  of  that  region  were  sub¬ 
dued.  He  commanded  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  C'al.,  from  1854  till 
1858,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  in  1855.  The  Civil  War  instantly  called 
forth  Farragut’s  patriotism.  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  he  was 
stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  every  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  loyalty  by  the  advocates  of  secession.  Scorning  their  persuasions,  he 
repaired  to  Washington,  offering  his  services  to  the  Government,  and 
receiving  in  1862  the  commission  in  the  Gulf  squadron,  to  which  he 
brought  lasting  renown.  The  passage  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  New  Orleans,  the  assault  upon  Vicksburg,  and,  later,  the  remarkable 
exploits  at  Mobile  are  matters 
of  familiar  history.  Nothing 
could  withstand  the  impetus 
and  tenacity  of  “Old  Sala¬ 
mander,”  as  his  sailors  called 
him ;  and  the  hotter  the  action 
the  more  did  Farragut  seem 
to  be  in  his  true  element. 

The  eminent  services  of  Far¬ 
ragut  were  signally  rewarded 
by  the  nation,  which  bestowed 
upon  him  the  grades  of  vice- 
admiral  and  admiral — dis¬ 
tinctions  created  in  his  favor. 

Farragut’s  life  was  character¬ 
ized  by  an  imperturbable 
resolution,  united  with  calm 
judgment  and  a  supreme  and 
vigorous  yet  modest  self- 
reliance.  His  entire  con¬ 
duct  in  his  country’s  behalf 
was  an  example  for  all  time 
to  those  who  emulate  naval 
honors,  although  few  com¬ 
manders  can  hope  to  attain  his 
rare  knowledge  of  seamanship,  his  absolute  disdain  of  fear,  and  the 
originality  of  his  achievement. 
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Major-General  John  R.  Brooke,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  at  Pottsville,  July  21,  1838.  When  the  Civil  War  began,  he  enlisted 
in  the  4th  Pennsylvania  infantry.  At  the  organization  of  the  regiment 

he  was  appointed  captain,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
53d  Pennsylvania  infantry.  He 
became  brigadier- general  of 
volunteers,  by  promotion,  in 
May,  1864,  and  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers 
that  year.  July  28,  1866,  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  of  the  37th  United  States 
infantry.  The  37th  infantry 
having  been  consolidated  with 
the  3d  infantry,  Brooke  was 
transferred  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion  in  March,  1869.  He  was 
promoted  tothe  rankof  colonel, 
commanding  the  13th  infantry, 
in  March,  1879,  and  was  re¬ 
transferred  to  the  3d  infantry 
in  J une  of  that  year.  For  gal¬ 
lantry  in  the  battles  of  Cold 
Harbor,  Gettysburg,  Spottsyl- 
maj.-gen.  john  B.  brooke.  vania  Court  House,  and  Toto- 

potomy  he  received  brevets  as 
colonel  and  brigadier-general.  Brooke  was  made  major-general  in  1897, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898. 


Major-General  Joseph  Wheeler,  an  American  soldier  and  legis¬ 
lator  of  note,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  September  10,  1836.  His  mili¬ 
tary  studies  were  pursued  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1859, 
His  first  active  service  was  in 
New  Mexico,  as  lieutenant  in 
the  cavalry.  He  resigned  from 
the  United  States  army  in 
1861,  to  take  service  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  artillery  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  forces.  His  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  a  brigade,  a  divis¬ 
ion,  an  army  corps,  was  rapid. 

He  was  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  corps  of  the  Western 
Confederate  army  from  1862 
until  the  Civil  War  closed. 

General  Wheeler  declined  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  Seminary  in  1866, 
preferring  the  life  of  a  planter 
and  lawyer  at  Wheeling,  Ala. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1880, 
was  reelected  in  1884,  and  has 
been  in  Congress  ever  since, 

until  May,  1898,  when  he  was  ,  „„„„ 

appointed  major-general  of 
volunteers.  General  Wheeler  served  with  distinction  under  Shatter,  in 
the  memorable  campaign  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  1898. 


Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles  is  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  born  at  Westminster,  August  8, 
1839.  His  education  was  commenced  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  and  finished  in  Boston.  Miles  was  among  the 
first  to  raise  a  company  of  volunteers  and  take  the 
field  in  defense  of  the  Union,  1861.  Beginning  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  22d  Massachusetts  volunteers, 
he  rendered  notable  service  in  McClellan’s  Penin¬ 
sular  Campaign,  and  became  adjutant-general  of 
a  brigade.  His  merits  were  so  conspicuous  that 
by  September,  1862,  he  had  been  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  commanding  the  61st  New  York 
regiment,  which  he  led  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville.  In  the  historic  battles  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Seven  Pines  (where  he  was  wounded), 
Gaines  Mills,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Nelsons  Farm,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg  (where 
he  was  seriously  wounded),  and  Chancellorsville 
(where  he  was  left  for  dead).  Miles  distinguished 
himself  for  skill  and  daring.  He  fought  in  all 
the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with 
one  exception  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo¬ 
mattox  Court  House,  Va.  At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  he  ranked  as  major-general  of  volunteers. 


MAJ.-GEN.  NELSON  A.  MILES. 


Preferring  a  military  life  to  the  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits  he  had  abandoned  when  he  enlisted,  he  was 
appointed  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  in  1880,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  for  five 
years,  being  transferred  to  Arizona  in  188G.  Gen¬ 
eral  Miles  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
1890,  becoming  in  1896  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.  Between  1875  and  1886  ho  conducted 
successfully  several  Indian  campaigns,  notably 
those  against  the  Sioux  and  Apaches,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Indian 
fighters.  The  valuable  and  efficient  service  which 
he  rendered  the  West  during  this  period  was  form¬ 
ally  acknowledged  by  the  legislatures  of  Montana, 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  and  at  Tucson, 
November  8,  1887,  the  citizens  of  Arizona  honored 
him  by  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  sword.  The 
speedy  and  victorious  termination  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  favor  of  the  United  States  forces, 
1898,  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  his  energy 
and  masterly  generalship,  though  the  only  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  he  took  an  immediate  part  were 
those  in  Puerto  Rico. 


AMERICAN  GENERALS  OF 


Major-General  William  R.  Shafter  was  born  in  Kalamazoo 
County,  Michigan,  October  16,  1835.  He  entered  the  army  from  civil 

life  as  first  lieutenant,  7th 
Michigan  infantry,  volunteer 
service,  1861,  and  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  19th 
Michigan,  1863.  In  1864,  he 
became  colonel  of  the  17  th 
United  States  infantry; 
in  1879,  colonel  of  the  1st 
infantry,  attaining  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  May  3, 1897. 

During  the  Civil  War  Gen¬ 
eral  Shafter  was  engaged  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the 
action  of  West  Point  and  in 
the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Sav¬ 
age  Station,  Glendale,  and 
Malvern  Hill,  also  at  the  action 
of  Thompson  Station,  Tenn. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
March,  1863,  and  exchanged 
in  May  of  the  same  year. 

He  was  appointed  major- 
general  at  the  beginning  of  the 
maj.-gen.  william  R.  SHAFTER.  war  w)th  Spain  and  assigned  to 

T  ,,  ieoQ  ...  ,  ...  duty  in  Cuba.  He  left  Tampa, 

June  14,  1898,  to  take  charge  of  the  campaign  against  Santiacro  de 
Cuba.  A  landing  was  made  June  22.  The  attack  was  begun  July  1  and 
resumed  July  2.  July  11,  the  city  was  bombarded,  and  on  the  17th  it 
was  formally  surrendered  to  General  Shafter. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR, 


Major-General  Weslet  Merritt  is  a  native  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  born  June  16,  1836.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  from 
Illinois,  and  became  a  gradu¬ 
ate  in  1860.  He  was  appointed 
captain  in  the  2d  cavalry, 

1862,  and  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig¬ 
adier-general  of  volunteers. 

He  was  brevetted  major-gen¬ 
eral  for  bravery  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  In  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  display 
of  great  soldierly  qualities. 

General  Merritt  has  been 
fortunate.  At  the  battles  of 
Yellow  Tavern,  Hawes  Shop, 

Winchester,  Opequan,  Cedar 
Creek,  Fishers  Hill,  Five 
Forks,  and  Sailors  Creek  lie 
acquitted  himself  with  re¬ 
markable  skill  and  gallantry. 

His  promotions  succeeded  one 
another  with  rapidity,  until, 
in  1865,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  of 
volunteers.  When  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  1898,  it  became  necessary  to  send 
a  military  expedition  to  the  Philippines,  General  Merritt  was  selected  to 
command  it.  Manila  having  surrendered  to  him,  he  returned  to  the 
U nited  States  and  now  commands  the  Department  of  the  East. 


MAJ.-GEN.  WESLEY  MERRITT. 


_ 


_ 


_ 
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AMERICAN  NAVAL  COMMANDEI 

Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson  was  born  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
in  1840.  He  went  to  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  in  1857,  and  was 

graduated  just  before  the 

fjr#*  'X .  services  soon  advanced  him  to 

1  up,  off  Charleston,  in  Jan- 

‘  tain  Sampson  was  placed' in 

command  of  the  North  At- 
rear-adm.  william  t.  sampson.  lantic  fleet  as  acting  rear- 

admiral.  The  successful  blockading  of  Cuban  ports  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Cervera  are  some  of  the  laurels  won  by  this 
gallant  and  capable  officer. 

IS  OF  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

Rear-Admiral  Winfield  S.  Schley. —  This  distinguished  naval 
officer  was  born  in  Maryland,  October  9,  1839.  He  entered  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  at  fif¬ 
teen.  His  first  service  was  on 
the  United  States  vessel  which 

convoyed  home  the  Japanese  v 

first  prize-ship  of  the  war — - 

Spanish-American  War,  1898, 

Schley,  then  a  commodore,  was  rear-adm.  winfield  s.  schley. 

put  in  command  of  the  Flying  squadron.  In  the  naval  operations  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Cervera,  off  Santi¬ 
ago,  Schley  won  immortal  fame  by  unsurpassed  skill  and  bravery. 

Admiral  George  Dewey  was  born  at  Mont-  attaining  his  captaincy  was  honored  by  appoint- 

Pu  16-vr  Ve,rTn^  Deoe"lbel'  26,«.  18.37-  He  entered  Ufa  ment  to  the  Dolphin,  one  of  the  first  vessels  of 

the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  in  1854,  and  was  the  new  navy,  popularly  known  as  the  “White 

graduated  m  1858.  His  first  assignment  was  as  a  Jip  \  Squadron.”  In  1885  he  commanded  the  Pen- 

midsmpman  on  the  Wabash,  and  two  years  were  ||  i  f  A  sacola,  then  flagship  of  the  European  squadron, 

spent  cruising  m  Mediterranean  waters  Return-  f h  _  A  Dewey  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 

mg  to  this  country  m  I860  he  secured  his  com-  j  g*  i861  ;  of  lieutenant-commander,  1865  ;  of  com¬ 
mission  as  a  lieutenant  and  was  assigned  to  the  (  .  W  mander,  1872;  of  captain,  1884;  of  commodore, 

Mississippi,  .one  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron.  He  ^  1  1890;  of  rear-admiral,  1898-Congress  granting  1 

participated  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  April  him  a  sword ;  of  admiral,  1 899.  On  the  breaking  i 

1862,  and  in  the  taking  of  Port  Hudson,  and  ^  out  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 

engagements  with  the  Confederates  below  Donald-  P  States  Commodore  Dewey  was  at  Hongkong  in 

soninlle  m  1863.  On  ths  Agawam,  of  the  North  EIBV  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron.  Forced  to  1 

Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  he  had  part  in  the  A  .  leave  British  waters,  with  no  coaling  station  nearer 

two  attacks  on  lor  Fisher  December,  1864  and  than  Honolulu,  the  only  course  open  to  him  was  ! 

Janua  y  1805.  During  the  second  attack  on  .  to  lake  Manila.  This,  however,  involved  first  the  1 

loit  Fisher  lie  rendered  .efficient  service,  d.s-  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  an 

playing  great  bravery  during  action  lie  was  l  UBf  undertaking  fraught  with  many  difficulties,  but  I 

warmly  commended  by  Commodore  I hatcher,  his  which  he  proceeded  to  carry  forward  most  effect- 

superior  and  was  early  rewarded  by  a  con. miss, on  ively.  On  May  1,  1898,  lie  took  his  squadron  into 

as  a  lieutenant-commander.  After  the  Civil  War  Manila  Bay,  engaged  and  destroyed  the  Spanish 

he  served  on  various  ships  and  stations  was  Light-  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels  of  war  and  three  Hans 

Board.  %&'TZ  K  L-USUI*  F  ^  Sp*“ 

of  the  Asiatic  sqaadron,  and  upon  °“““  ”*™'  sipnal  riotorieOnfl.ho^nnl.l,™  uflS  w„r™ 

Captain  Robley  D.  Evans  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  1860,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  ensign  in  1863.  His  mother,  who  sympathized  with  the 

Confederacy,  when  the  war 
-a  ~H>t  „  broke  out  sent  in  his  resig- 

nation  without  consulting 
JH|K  him,  but  he  was  loyal  and 

’{  ‘  ff  repudiated  it.  In  the  Civil 

jHpU  I  War  he  served  on  the  Pow- 

jtI jiramc.  a  hatan,  was  in  both  attacks  on 

i  Fort  Fisher,  and  in  the  land 

'-•!  attack  received  two  severe 

Jj  wounds.  After  the  Civil  War 

lie  was  on  duty  in  the  Navy 
’  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 

.  Navy  Yard  at  Washington, 

i  on  the  Pincataqua  in  the 

Asiatic  squad  mi  t  In 

g|M  .  Cour/rrss  and  the  Simi/nt/ii  in 

tll(1  European 

h  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 

,  BBB0pS!?g;  ’ ' .  mander,  1878,  and  of  captain 

1893.  In  the  Spanish- 
_  American  War,  1898,  Captain 

1  Evans  commanded  the  battle- 

.  „  CAPT-  R0BIf!  D-  BVANS-  ship  Imoa,  under  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Sampson,  and  in  the  naval  battle  of  July  3d  rendered  gallant 

service,  justifying  his  sobriquet  in  the  navy— “Fighting  Bob.” 

Captain  Charles  Edgar  Clark  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1843, 

and  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  from  that  State  in  1860,  remaining 

-k®1!?  URtl1  October,  1863.  In  that  year  he  entered  upon  active  service 
in  the  Civil  War  as  an  ensign  r 

on  the  Ossipee,  of  the  Western 

Gulf  blockading  squadron. 

He  was  with  his  vessel  in  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  and 
took  part  in  the  bombard-  jj 

j’fri  X 

through  the  ranks  of  master 
and  lieutenant  to  that  of  lien-  1 

tenant-commander.  In  1881, 

after  duty  on  the  training-ship  Mjx 

New  Hampshire  and  at  the 
torpedo  station,  he  went  with 

the  steamer  Ranyer  on  sur-  ! 
vey  trip  the  North  Pacific. 

1896  to 

Monterey,  lie  was  in  com-  ^ 

first-class  battleship  Oret/nn ,  y  ' 

in  1898,  on  her  memorable 

trip  to  join  the  North  ~  ' 

Atlantic  squadron.  In  the  capt.  Charles  edgar  clark. 

battle  with  Cervera’s  fleet  off  Santiago  Captain  Clark  displayed  great 
ability,  and  showed  that  his  ship  was  a  fine  fighter  as  well  as  a  fine  sailer. 
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EMINENT  CONFEDERATE  STATESMEN  AND  GENERALS. 


Jefferson  Davis  was  born  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky,  June  3, 
1808,  and  died  at  New  Orleans,  December  (5,  1889.  Having  been  educated 

at  Transylvania  College,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  at  West  Point,  be 
took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  on  the  northwest  fron¬ 
tier  during  1831-32,  and  in 
the  campaigns  against  the 
Pawnees  and  other  Indian 
tribes  from  1833  to  1835.  Set¬ 
tling  in  Mississippi,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1845, 
but  soon  joined  the  forces  of 
General  Taylor  as  colonel  of 
volunteers.  In  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista  bis  conduct  elicited 
high  praise  from  his  com¬ 
manding  officer.  He  was  then 
elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  served  1847- 
51  and  1857-61.  During  the 
administration  of  President 
Pierce  he  was  the  Secretary  of 
War,  1853-57.  In  the  House, 
Jefferson  DAvis.  during  the  discussion  of  the 

Oregon  Bill,  Davis  had  loyally 
espoused  the  cause  of  patriotism,  saying  in  his  speech,  February  6,  1846 
1'  rom  siie  to  son  has  descended  the  love  of  union  in  our  hearts, ”  and 
in  alluding  to  the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution  as  “a  monument  to  the 
common  glory  of  our  common  country”  he  added,  “Where  is  the  South¬ 
ern  man  who  would  wish  that  monument  less  by  one  of  the  Northern 
names  that  constitute  the  mass  ?  ’  In  the  Senate  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights  which  ended  in  secession  had  begun  to  influence  the  mind  of 
Davis,  who  ardently  defended  it  and  maintained  the  justice  of  slavery. 
As  Secretary  of  War,  Davis  showed  uncommon  energy,  and  upon  his 
return  to  the  Senate  his  ability  in  debate  was  unquestionable.  He  had 
become  one  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  in  January,  1861,  he  left  the 
United  States  Senate.  When  the  Southern  States  seceded  and  formed 
the  short-lived  “Confederacy,”  Jefferson  Davis  was  chosen  President  and 
in  that  capacity,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  rare  ability  and 
determination,  he  will  be  best  known  to  history. 


General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  was  born  at  Clarksburg,  Va.,  January 
21,  1824,  and  died  near  Fredericksburg,  May  10,  1863,  being  accident¬ 
ally  shot  by  Confederate  troops  in  the  confusion  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville.  Like  other  Confederate  leaders,  he  received  his 
military  education  at  West  Point  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  In 
1852  he  became  a  professor  of  sciences  in  a  Virginia  college,  at  the  same 
time  being  appointed  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  church  —  in  accordance 
with  the  strong  religious  principle  which  characterized  the  man,  between 
whom  and  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  a  parallel  might  be  drawn.  His 
tenacity  and  courage  were  always  conspicuous,  the  sobriquet  “  Stonewall  ” 
expressing  his  firmness  under  assault.  General  Jackson’s  military  ability 
was  of  a  high  order,  as  the  campaigns  in  Virginia  show.  In  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  in  1862,  he  defeated  superior  Union  forces;  at  Cold 
Harbor  his  command  played  an  important  part;  and  at  Antietam  his 
conduct  achieved  brilliant  results,  while  in  subsequent  services,  as 
leader  of  nearly  half  of  Lee’s  army,  his  strategy  and  activity  in  the  field 

rendered  him  a  most  formid¬ 
able  adversary.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson 
was  in  many  respects  an  ideal 
one,  and  well  illustrates  the 
entire  subordination  of  the 
national  integrity  to  State 
sovereignty  in  the  minds  of 
the  foremost  champions  of 
secession.  To  impugn  the 
sincerity  of  such  a  man  re¬ 
quires  a  degree  of  cynicism 
wholly  at  variance  alike  with 
good  sense  and  good  feeling. 
As  with  Lee,  Stephens,  and 
others,  Jackson’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  Union  was  but  the 
logical  sequence  of  political 
principles  having  their  origin 
in  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  and  intensified  by  the 
economical  results  of  slavery. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
gen.  thomas  j.  jackson.  moreover,  that  previous  to 

and  during  the  Civil  War  the 
liberties  which  the  Confederacy  sought  to  maintain  found  ample  encour¬ 
agement  in  Northern  sympathy  openly  and  unmistakably  expressed. 


General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  born  at  Stratford, Va.,  January  19, 1807, 
and  died  at  Lexington,  Va.,  October  12,  1870.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Lee  (“Light-Horse  Harry”) 
and  like  all  the  prominent 
generals  of  the  Confederate 
army,  Lee  was  educated  at 
West  Point,  his  career  as  a 
cadet  being  remarkable  in 
that  during  the  entire  course 
he  was  never  reprimanded, 
never  received  a  mark  of 
demerit,  and  upon  graduation 
stood  first  in  his  class.  In 
the  Mexican  War  he  served 
with  distinction,  and  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil 
War  reluctantly  yet  decisively 
cast  his  lot  with  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause.  That  he  fully 
realized  the  seriousness  of  his 
position  regarding  the  Union 
and  the  supreme  obligations 
of  patriotism  is  attested  by 
his  own  utterances.  Through¬ 
out  the  Civil  War  Lee  dis¬ 
played  consummate  skill  in 
bis  management  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army.  He  made  few  mistakes,  and  to  his  extraordinary  ability 
were  due  in  great  measure  the  disasters  to  the  Union  armies  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  struggle.  Much  of  his  prestige  was  doubtless  owing 
to  his  personal  courage  and  self-possession,  his  self-denying  sense  of 
duty,  and  a  loftiness  of  character  seldom  equaled  in  military  annals. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  commanders  and  to  the  last  his 
qualities  as  a  leader  were  conspicuously  shown — as  in  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor,  where  he  practically  foiled  General 
Grant  in  the  execution  of  his  original  design,  compelling  him  to  change 
his  base  entirely.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  withstand  the  final 
combinations  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy;  yet  the 
circumstances  of  his  final  surrender  and  the  magnanimous  attitude  of 
General  Grant  must  be  considered  conclusive  evidence  of  the  respect 
inspired  by  Lee’s  sincere  conviction  of  right  in  the  position  he  assumed 
toward  the  National  Government.  In  1865  he  became  president  of 
Washington  College  at  Lexington,  Virginia — now  Washington  aud  Lee 
University  —  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 


GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 


Major-General  James  Longstreet,  an  eminent  American  soldier, 
was  born  in  Edgefield  District,  South  Carolina,  January  8,  1821.  His 
military  education  was  gained  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in 
1842.  He  was  on  duty  in  the  Mexican  War,  1846-48,  and  was  wounded. 
Afterward,  he  served  as  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  on  the  staff,  in  1856.  Longstreet  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  National  army  to  take  part  with  the  South  in  the 
Civil  War,  in  1861,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  the 
early  part  of  1862  he  was  made  major-general,  and  won  a  brilliant  repu-. 
tation  in  Lee’s  campaigns  against  McClellan,  Pope,- Burnside,  and  Meade. 
Later,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  given  the 
command  of  a  corps.  He  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gettysburg,  and  was  conspicuous  for  masterly  strategy  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Wilderness.  His  corps  was  ordered  to  Georgia  to  aid 
General  Bragg  in  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Union  army 
under  General  Rosecrans,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Chickamauga.  From 
there  it  marched  to  Knoxville, 

Tenn.,  and  besieged  that 
town,  then  held  by  General 
Burnside.  Returning  to  the 
East,  General  Longstreet  sur¬ 
rendered  with  General  Lee, 
in  1865.  The  Confederate 
cause  being  irretrievably  lost, 

General  Longstreet  decided 
that  he  could  do  the  South 
the  most  service  by  accepting 
unequivocally  and  fully  the 
results  of  the  war.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  his  opinions, 
and  accepted  the  Federal 
office  tendered  him  by  his  old 
army  friend.  General  Grant. 

He  has  served  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  commission¬ 
er  of  engineers  for  Louisiana,  minister  to  Turkey,  and  as  commissioner 
of  railroads,  the  position  he  holds  now. 


MAJ.-GEN.  JAMES  LONGSTREET. 
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William  Shakspeare  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  April  23, 
1564,  dying  in  bis  native  town  in  1616,  on  the  fifty-second  anniversary  of 

his  birth.  Accounts  of  his 
boyhood  are  extremely  meager 
and  even  of  his  career  as  actor 
and  dramatist  but  few  authen¬ 
tic  details  are  available.  His 
marriage  with  Anne  Hatha¬ 
way  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
the  death  of  his  only  son  in 
1596,  his  sojourn  in  London, 
and  some  history  of  the  period 
during  which  his  earlier  plays 
were  produced  have  been  re¬ 
corded  with  variations  by 
many  biographers.  The  fact, 
too,  of  Shakspeare’s  worldly 
prosperity  seems  to  be  well 
established,  and  the  records 
of  his  native  village  bear  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  generally 
held.  The  testimony  of  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  moreover, 
especially  Ben  Jonson,  attests 
_ _ _  the  warm-hearted  generosity 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.  »  i’iai  i  °  »  pi  i 

of  which  the  plays  of  fehak- 
speare  oear  internal  proof.  In  an  epoch  when  the  heroic  exploits  of 
Tell,  Joan  of  Arc,  Columbus,  and  others  are  called  in  question  or  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  realm  of  tradition,  it  seems  quite  consistent  with  the 
iconoclastic  thought  of  the  times  to  challenge  the  authenticity  of  the 
Shakspearean  dramas.  Much  scholarly  discussion  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject;  yet,  in  view  of  contemporary  judgment  and  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  records  of  Shakspeare’s  general  career,  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries.  The 
development  of  his  marvelous  imagination,  the  universal  instincts  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  profound  analysis  of  character  are 
features  of  Shakspeare’s  intellectual  life  which  no  commentary  can 
adequately  portray,  and  must  be  sought  in  the  creations  of  genius  with 
which  he  has  enriched  the  world  of  literature.  Only  by  studious 
perusal  of  these  immortal  dramas — in  youth,  in  middle  age,  and  again 
in  later  years — are  the  transcendent  sweetness  and  power,  the  compre¬ 
hensive  insight,  and  human  passion  of  Shakspeare’s  works  revealed. 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine, 
February  27,  1807,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  24,  1882. 
Graduating  at  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege,  he  was  retained  by  that 
institution  as  professor  of 
modern  languages,  mean¬ 
while,  for  purposes  of  study, 
making  an  extended  tour  of 
Europe.  In  Longfellow  the 
associations  of  boyhood,  the 
youthful  fervor  of  the  scholar, 
and  the  benign  influence  of 
nature  all  conspired  to  nurture 
the  feelings  so  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Morituri  te  salu- 
tamus: — 


“  The  love  of  learning,  the  seques¬ 
tered  nooks, 

And  all  the  sweet  serenity  of 
books.” 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


His  long  professorship  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  was  attended 
by  unceasing  literary  activity 
and  a  period  of  prolific  intel¬ 
lectual  achievement.  Already 
his  “  Coplas  de  Manrique” 
and  “  Poems  on  Slavery  ”  had 
appeared,  and  now  “Voices  of  the  Night,”  “  Evangeline,”  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  productions  elevated  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  American 
poets.  The  unaffected  feeling,  classical  refinement,  and  scholarly  char¬ 
acter  of  his  verse  were  still  more  apparent  in  “  The  Spanish  Student,” 
“  Flower-de-Luce,”  and  the  exquisite  Indian  poem  “  Hiawatha.”  “  The 
Golden  Legend,”  “Birds  of  Passage,”  and  many  other  well-known  lyrics 
and  dramatic  essays  maintained  the  fame  already  firmly  established. 
The  “  Sonnets  on  Translating  the  Divina  Comedia”  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  language,  and  the  translation  itself — occupying  nearly  thirty 
years — is  a  marvel  of  conscientious  study.  The  personal  life  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  in  its  ideal  beauty  and  perfection,  seems  the  very  flower  of  mortal 
attainment.  Imbued  with  a  deep  religious  sentiment  which  the  most 
poignant  bereavements  could  not  affect,  his  faith  is  strikingly  reflected  in 
his  verse.  Few  men  in  the  history  of  literature  have  been  so  tenderly 
beloved  as  he,  and  few  have  touched  the  heart  of  humanity  so  gently, 
so  nobly,  and  affectionately. 


Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  at  Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  August  6, 
1809,  and  died  near  Ilaslemere,  Surrey,  October  6,  1892.  In  youth 
Tennyson  was  carefully  educated;  yet  in  the  essentials  of  learning  he  was 
self-taught,  his  own  observation  and  literary  tastes  instinctively  leading 
his  studies  in  the  direction  of  the  culture  to  which  the  poet’s  imagina¬ 
tion  owed  its  rare  development.  At  the  time  he  was  chosen  laureate, 
in  1850,  he  was  yet  unknown  to  many  of  the  most  prominent  thinkers 
in  Europe,  although  to  all  lovers  of  poetry  his  verses  had  long  been 
household  words.  Probably  the  greatest  elegiac  poem  of  any  age  had 
appeared,  commemorating  the  death  of  his  friend  Arthur  Hallam,  in 
that  noble  lament  “  In  Memoriam,”  which  alone  would  crown  the 
muse  of  Tennyson  with  imperishable  fame.  With  neither  the  enthrall¬ 
ing  genius  of  Byron,  the  nervous  force  of  Browning,  nor  the  homely 
pathos  which  marked  the  lyrics  of  Burns  and  Wordsworth,  Tennyson 
excelled  in  a  certain  refined  delicacy  of  insight  and  grace  of  expression 
peculiar  to  his  style,  occasionally  rising  to  heights  of  sublime  feeling 

and  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
widely  opposed  to  his  natural 
conservatism  of  thought. 
Twice  did  the  poet  refuse  a 
baronetcy,  yet  in  1884  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  a 
peerage.  His  later  efforts  were 
devoted  to  the  drama,  opinions 
differing  widely  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  plays.  Regard¬ 
ing  his  rank  among  poets  of 
the  Victorian  age  there  is  no 
question.  He  may  be  proper¬ 
ly  considered  the  founder, 
and  only  master,  of  a  new 
school  of  lyric  poetry  which 
died  with  him.  Personally, 
Tennyson  was  a  recluse,  dwell¬ 
ing  apart  from  men,  while 
keenly  interested  in  passing 
events.  He  dearly  loved 
England,  its  government  and 
institutions,  seldom  manifest- 
alfred  tennyson.  i  ng  toleration  for  republican- 

,  .  ism,  although  it  were  not 

difficult  to  find  among  his  verses  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  demo¬ 
cratic  feeling— as  in  “ Lock sley  Hall”  and  “Maud.” 


John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1807,  and  died  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  II. ,  September  7,  1892. 
The  family  generation  preceding  the  poet’s  were  Quakers,  and  to  that 
sect  Whittier  adhered.  The  youth  was  from  earliest  years  accustomed 
to  toil,  and  in  obtaining  an  education  worked  at  shoemaking  to  pay 
his  expenses  at  Haverhill  Academy.  Much  of  his  early  life  on  the  ances¬ 
tral  farm  is  portrayed  in  one  of  his  later  poems,  “  Snow  Bound  ” — an 
idyl  of  rural  New  England  in  winter  sure  of  permanent  popularity. 
The  anti-slavery  agitation  enlisted  Whittier’s  warmest  sympathy,  and, 
as  with  Longfellow,  many  of  his  most  stirring  lyrics  were  suggested  by 
the  sufferings  graphically  portrayed  in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  Many 
minor  poems,  marked  by  fine  sensibility  and  grace  of  expression,  were 
published  from  time  to  time;  and  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  drew 
from  Whittier  such  patriotic  fire  as  is  found  in  “  Laus  Deo”  and  other 
poems  of  the  time.  Throughout  his  poetry  there  is  a  strong  undertone 
of  religious  feeling,  now  and  then  rising  to  an  exalted  strain  of  prophecy 
or  stately  lament,  recalling 
the  voice  of  the  Hebrew 
psalmist.  As  a  prose  writer 
Whittier  was  widely  known 
in  America,  his  political 
papers  relating  to  emancipa¬ 
tion,  “  Supernaturalism  in 
New  England,”  “Leaves  from 
Margaret  Smith’s  Journal,” 
and  “  Literary  Recreations” 
establishing  his  place  among 
the  most  noted  authors  in 
this  line  and  likely  to  insure 
his  literary  fame,  at  least 
among  his  countrymen.  The 
close  of  the  war  and  the  efface- 
inent  of  slavery  inspired  the 
calmer  resignation  uttered  in 
“My  Psalm,”  “The  Eternal 
Goodness,”  and  “Our  Mas¬ 
ter  ” ;  but  to  the  last  Whittier 
retained  his  profound  interest 
in  national  affairs,  never  re¬ 
moved  from  the  world  of 
larger  politics,  and  always 
ready  with  tongue  and  pen  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  oppressed, 
from  whose  unhappy  lot  the  poet  had  drawn  life-long  inspiration. 


JOHN  GREENLEAP  WHITTIER. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  August  15,  1771,  and 
died  at  Abbotsford,  September  21,  1S32.  Although  his  manhood  was 

marked  by  a  remarkably  ro¬ 
bust  physique  the  boy  was 
sickly,  becoming  afflicted  with 
a  lameness  which  lasted 
through  life.  From  earliest 
boyhood  Scott  was  an  omniv¬ 
orous  reader,  especially  of 
ballads  and  romance,  storing 
in  his  mind  a  thousand  details 
of  border  warfare  destined  to 
enrich  his  pages  and  give  to 
his  historic  novels  a  vivid 
picturesqueness  unequaled  in 
similar  literature.  His  pre¬ 
ferment  in  public  office  ren¬ 
dered  him  at  an  early  period 
comparatively  independent, 
and  certainly  no  writer  ever 
employed  his  leisure  to  more 
fruitful  advantage,  poems 
and  romances  appearing  in 
rapid  succession  in  the  midst 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  ?.f  C®C"d  C,ai'eS  th® 

tions  of  a  baronial  hospitality 
which  endeared  Abbotsford  to  personages  of  note  and  stray  pilgrims  from 
every  land.  The  phenomenal  ascendency  of  Lord  Byron  dissuaded  Scott 
from  the  pursuit  of  poetry,  and  in  its  stead  he  turned  his  attention  for  a 
while  exclusively  to  the  series  of  prose  works  of  which  “Waverley”  was 
the  initial  volume.  Pitiful  indeed  is  the  record  of  Scott’s  financial 
embarrassment,  his  generous  aid  to  Ballantyne  and  the  silent  partnership 
in  enterprises  which,  through  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  others, 
ended,  in  1825,  in  Scott’s  personal  liability  of  $631,800.  Then  began 
his  heroic  and  most  honorable  task  of  bending  all  his  energies  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  his  creditors — a  labor  which  gave  to  the  world  a 
signal  example  of  probity  and  to  literature  many  of  its  rarest  treasures, 
yet  which  shortened  the  life  thus  dedicated  to  honor  and  lent  to  his 
declining  years  pathetic  interest.  From  January  1,  1826,  to  January  1, 
1828,  £40,000  were  passed  to  Scott’s  credit  as  the  result  of  his  super¬ 
human  exertions. 


James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  September 
15,  1789,  and  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  September  14, 1851.  Enter¬ 
ing  Yale  College  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  young  Cooper  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  of  academic 
study  for  three  years,  after¬ 
ward  being  admitted  to  the 
navy,  where,  having  com¬ 
pleted  a  service  of  six  years, 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant.  In  1821  he  published 
his  first  important  novel, 

“The  Spy,”  the  power  and 
originality  of  which  received 
instant  recognition  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  “The 
Pioneers,”  “Leatherstocking 
Series,”  “The  Pilot,”  “The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  “The 
Red  Rover,”  “The  Prairie,” 
and  other  tales  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  and  as  a 
graphic  writer,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  delineator  of  Indian 
life  and  manners,  Cooper’s 
preeminence  was  generally 
conceded.  The  liveliness  of  the  narrative,  the  thrilling  scenes  depicted, 
and  the  absorbing  interest  of  many  characters  portrayed,  contributed  to 
gain  for  the  author  a  wide  popularity.  In  1837  Cooper  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Europe,  where  his  patriotic  feelings  were  excited  by  foreign 
criticisms  of  America,  leading  him  to  defend  warmly  the  character  of  his 
countrymen,  especially  iu  England,  where  the  aspersions  were  most  pro¬ 
nounced.  Meanwhile  his  literary  labors  were  diligently  pursued,  several 
of  his  most  important  works  being  produced  in  the  intervals  of  travel. 
His  success  in  these  ventures,  undertaken  while  abroad,  was  not  remark¬ 
able;  but  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  appeared  a  series  of 
romances  surpassing  in  originality  and  interest  any  save  his  earliest 
efforts.  His  style  is  easy,  devoid  of  affectation,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
subject  of  his  narrative;  while  his  leading  characters  are  drawn  with 
consummate  skill,  and,  if  occasionally  idealized,  in  the  main  correspond 
with  historic  evidence. 


JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 


Washington  Irving  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  3,  1783, 
and  died  at  Sunnyside,  on  the  Hudson  River,  November  28,  1859. 
Although  bred  to  the  law,  he  quickly  discovered  an  aptitude  for  liter¬ 
ature,  and  in  a  series  of  papers,  including  the  humorous  Knickerbocker 
chronicles,  he  attained  instant  popularity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
prolonged  residence  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  various  works,  among  which  the  “Sketch-Book”  estab¬ 
lished  Irving’s  title  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  classical  writer.  “The  Life 
of  Columbus,”  “Conquest  of  Granada,”  “Life  of  Goldsmith,”  “The 
Alhambra,”  and  other  works,  enhanced  his  fame  with  scholars  and 
critics,  and  won  for  him  a  wide  popular  approval.  Like  his  devoted 
personal  friend,  Scott,  Irving  embarked  in  unfortunate  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  as  silent  partner,  and  like  Scott  was  ruined  by  the  venture.  And 
to  complete  the  parallel,  Irving’s  financial  stress,  stimulating  him  to 
renewed  energy,  was  productive  of  much  of  his  finest  work.  To  Irving 
it  fell  to  found  abroad  the  reputation  of  American  men  of  letters.  The 
picturesqueness,  grace,  and  refinement  of  his  style  were  perhaps  more 

foreign  than  native;  yet  the 
delicate  and  pervading  humor 
which  characterized  his  earlier 
writings  was  essentially  Amer¬ 
ican;  and  if  he  has  occa¬ 
sionally  been  surpassed  in 
originality  and  force  by 
authors  of  a  later  day,  his 
works  must  continue  to  hold 
a  place  in  English  literature 
which  few  productions  of 
our  century  have  attained. 
Rarely  has  a  writer  combined 
more  effectively  the  various 
styles  of  which  Irving  was 
master,  or  attained  so  general 
an  excellence  in  themes  of 
widely  diverse  character  and 
treatment.  His  serious  work 
commended  itself  to  the 
criticism  of  scholars;  while 


his  lighter  vein  was  equally 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


felicitous,  like  Hawthorne’s 
subtle  humor,  being  replete 
with  suggestiveness  and  grace.  These  literary  traits  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  “Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  the  “Life  of  Washington,”  and 
“Tales  of  a  Traveller.” 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  July  4,  1804, 
and  died  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  May  19,  1864.  He  has  given  us  in  his 
sketch,  “The  Gentle  Boy,”  some  inkling  of  his  own  character  as  a 
youth,  and  the  shyness  therein  portrayed  was  never  conquered  by  Haw¬ 
thorne  himself.  Ilis  early  reading  was  confined  to  a  few  authors,  yet 
they  were  the  masters  of  English  literature,  and  from  acquaintance  with 
them,  aided  by  his  marvelous  delicacy  of  insight  and  rare  power  of 
assimilation,  Hawthorne  undoubtedly  derived  much  of  the  imaginative 
power  and  felicity  of  style  peculiar  to  his  works.  Like  many  children  of 
genius  who  have  finally  achieved  distinction,  Hawthorne’s  youthful  essays 
were  attended  with  utter  failure.  Upon  his  own  testimony  he  was  for 
years  the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America,  the  poet  Longfellow  being 
of  the  few  who  discerned  the  rare  quality  of  his  mind  and  his  exquisite 
delineations  of  human  life.  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  “The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,”  and  other  works  which  followed,  awakened  the  public 
perception,  and  the  blending  of  pathos  and  humor,  together  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  moral  purpose  which  characterized  his  writings,  surely,  if  slowly, 
raised  him  to  fame.  In 
1853,  through  the  kindness 
of  his  lifelong  friend,  Frank¬ 
lin  Pierce,  Hawthorne  ob¬ 
tained  the  consulate  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  England — a  position  to 
which  he  was  indebted  for  an 
unwonted  share  of  material 
prosperity.  Travel  in  Great 
Britain,  and  afterward  upon 
the  Continent,  stimulated  his 
imagination  to  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity,  one  of  his  last  and 
finest  romances,  “The  Marble 
Faun,”  being  conceived  and 
written  at  this  period.  The 
genius  of  Hawthorne  is  at 
times  elusive,  yet  none  the 
less  within  its  scope,  of  the 
highest  order,  his  thought 
and  style  establishing  for 
him  an  enduring  place  among 
the  masters  of  English  prose. 

Ilis  diction  possesses  the 
spontaneity  of  expression  and 
literary  art;  and  in  the  motive  and  execution  of  his  work  there  is  a 
quality  of  refined  feeling  above  criticism. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

indefinable  charm  which  mark  the  purest 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  in  Boston,  May  25,  1803,  and 
died  in  Concord,  Mass.,  April  27,  1882.  Descended  from  an  ancestry 

distinguished  in  the  clerical 
history  of  New  England, 
Emerson’s  earlier  manhood 
was  devoted  to  the  ministry. 
Divergence  of  views  with  his 
congregation  touching  theo¬ 
logical  forms  and  dogmas  led 
to  his  withdrawal  from  the 
pulpit  and  his  retirement  to 
the  village  of  Concord,  Mass., 
which  rural  retreat  was  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  his  home. 
Here  the  scholar  and  pliilos- 
opher  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  continued  to  store  the 
fruits  of  a  literary  activity  sel¬ 
dom  witnessed,  recording  his 
imperishable  thoughts,  and 
uplifting  his  countrymen  by 
the  force  of  a  noble  nature 
dedicated  to  the  highest  serv¬ 
ice  of  mankind.  As  far  as 
Ralph  waldo  emeuson.  possible  removed  from  world- 

lmess  and  sordid  ambition, 
Emerson  was  yet  eminently  practical  in  his  motives  and  daily  intercourse 
with  men.  The  great  moral  and  political  movements  of  the  times  elicited 
his  keenest  interest  and  sympathy.  His  quiet  home  became  the  object  of 
many  a  reverent  pilgrimage,  and  from  its  hospitable  doors  no  guest  ever 
departed  without  a  sense  of  having  beheld  a  type  of  manhood  which 
dwarfed  the  ordinary  achievements  of  men,  and  opened  to  his  grateful 
imagination  visions  of  nobler  possibilities  in  life  than  he  had  hitherto 
deemed  compatible  with  human  limitations.  Like  the  Chinese  philos¬ 
opher  Mencius,  Emerson  loved  mankind  so  well  that  he  argued  in  then- 
behalf  the  law  of  original  good,  disdaining  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
churchmen,  the  chicanery  of  politicians,  and  the  utilitarianism  of 
material  interests.  His  appeal  was  ever  from  man’s  lower  to  his  higher 
nature,  like  Plato  contending  that  the  attainment  of  the  true,  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  just  constitute  the  real  aspiration  of  life,  and  tenderly,  if 
austerely,  dissuading  his  hearers  from  “the  abdication  which  is  called 
despair.” 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  born  at  Cummington,  Mass., 
November  3,  1794,  and  died  in  New  York  City,  June  12,  1878.  His 
early  youth  was  passed  amid  the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  his 
country  home,  his  woodland  rambles  molding  in  his  thoughts  the  poetic 
sensibility  and  love  of  nature  soon  to  be  reflected  in  his  verse.  The  tastes 
formed  at  this  period  were  carefully  fostered  by  his  father,  who  delighted 
to  see  in  his  son  his  own  intellectual  gifts  perpetuated.  The  lad’s 
precocity  was  manifested  in  verses  composed  before  he  was  ten  years  of 
age,  and  in  equally  remarkable  effusions  following  them  which  required 
the  indorsement  of  friends  to  allay  public  skepticism  regarding  then- 
authorship.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  in  Bryant’s  subse¬ 
quent  poems  the  grace  and  charm  of  these  youthful  efforts  were  seldom  if 
ever  surpassed.  One  at  least,  “Thanatopsis,”  written  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  revealed  in  him  an  almost  phenomenal  lyric  faculty,  the  poem  rank¬ 
ing  with  the  marvels  of  youthful  genius.  For  a  while  Bryant  forsook  his 
muse  and  studied  law ;  yet  his  early  love  returned  to  him,  and  numerous 
lyrics  of  exquisite  form  and  expression,  together  with  a  few  more  ambi¬ 
tious  flights,  marked  him  as 
a  poet  of  uncommon  worth. 
His  fame  became  interna¬ 
tional  ;  and  there  was  in  his 
best  verse  a  simplicity  of 
treatment  and  truthfulness  to 
nature  which  appealed 
strongly  to  the  popular  heart. 
Later  in  life  Bryant  became  a 
successful  man  of  affairs  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Now 
York  Evening  Post ,  finally 
assuming  responsible  editor¬ 
ship  of  that  journal,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  conducting 
it  with  marked  loyalty  and 
ability.  He  was  an  ardent 
abolitionist,  a  warm  friend  of 
Lincoln  and  thorough  patriot 
in  life  and  feeling.  Indeed, 
his  earnest  love  of  liberty  was 
attested  by  the  incident  of  his 
william  cullen  bryant  death,  which  occurred  from 

-  •  ,v  ...  ’  injury  to  the  brain  received 

during  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  Mazzini  in  Central  Park,  the 
severe  exposure  endured  by  him  at  the  time  terminating  in  paralysis. 


Henry  D.  Thoreau  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  July  12, 1817,  and 
died  there  May  6,  1862.  Having  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1837, 
he  taught  school  for  awhile, 
and  finally  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  land-surveying,  a  pro¬ 
fession  comparatively  ignored 
by  his  biographers,  yet 
steadily  pursued  throughout 
his  life,  and  contributing 
materially  to  a  practical  liveli¬ 
hood.  Thoreau  maintained 
the  right  to  live  after  his  own 
fashion — e  v  e  n  dwelling  in 
Walden  Woods  as  a  hermit 
for  two  years,  that  he  might 
meditate  in  Brahminical  soli¬ 
tude,  learn  the  philosophy 
concealed  in  a  bean-patch  and 
discover  just  what  claims  the 
material  side  of  life  has  upon 
man  considered  as  a  sentient 
being.  His  character  was 
“eccentric,”  if  by  the  term 
we  mean  that  it  was  perfectly 
simple,  natural,  and  free 
from  conventional  standards  henry  d.  thoreau. 

of  propriety.  Yet  he  felt  a  warm  interest  in  his  fellow-townsmen,  was 
always  approachable,  loved  young  people,  and  was  perhaps  more  distinctly 
American  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time.  His  perpetual  delight  was 
in  woodcraft,  and  though  not  a  scientist,  averring  that  “wisdom  does  not 
inspect,  but  behold,”  his  acquaintance  with  every  feature  of  his  native 
valley  was  exact  as  it  was  profound  and  reverent.  Striking  a  balance 
between  Emerson’s  affectionate  eulogy  and  Lowell’s  savage  portraiture, 
we  may  best  reach  a  proper  estimate  of  the  man.  To  one  who  knew  and 
conversed  with  him  his  nature  appeared  singularly  sweet  and  wholesome, 
and  in  his  works  there  are  to  be  found  passages  no  reader  can  ever  forget^ 
so  full  are  they  of  subtle  beauty,  strength,  and  wisdom.  His  brave' 
defiant  attitude  before  the  shams  and  hypocrisies  which  often  infect  the 
world  of  politics  and  trade,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  society,  was  more 
candid  than  palatable;  yet  his  absolute  sincerity  commanded  respect. 
“If  I  do  not  keep  step  with  my  companions,”  said  he,  “it  is  because  I 
hear  a  different  drummer.” 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  born  in  Boston,  February  19,  1809,  and 
died  in  Baltimore,  October  7,  1849.  Being  left  an  orphan  when  quite 
young  the  lad  was  adopted  by  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Richmond,  Va. , 
who  sent  him  to  England  to  school.  Returning  to  America,  Poe  con¬ 
tinued  his  education  under  private  tutors,  entering  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1826.  Thus  far  the  life  of  Poe  is  clear;  but  from  this  moment 
the  accounts  of  his  career  are  so  conflicting  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
its  true  history  beyond  the  facts  that  he  became  intemperate,  that,  as 
with  poor  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  passion  never  again  released  him  from 
its  spell,  and  that  he  suffered  keenly,  not  only  from  the  remorse  natural 
to  his  sensitive  nature,  but  also  from  the  pressure  of  practical  want 
occasioned  by  miserably  requited  literary  toil.  In  the  midst  of  darkness 
and  distress  of  mind,  easily  conjectured  from  his  works,  to  which  was 
added  a  growing  bitterness  of  spirit  incident  to  unreasoning  pride,  Poe 
resorted  to  literature  for  a  living.  The  result  was  unconscious  fame  to 
the  author,  together  with  a  pitiable  recompense,  the  poem  best  known 
to  the  world,  The  Raven,”  bringing  him  about  $10.  His  prose  works 
were  more  successful,  and 
with  the  general  public  proved 
both  popular  and  profitable. 

They  are  occasionally  marked 
by  dramatic  power  and  as 
products  of  a  weird  imagina¬ 
tion  are  conspicuous  in  Amer¬ 
ican  literature.  Their  tone, 
however,  is  morbid  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  that  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  indubitable  genius 
should,  in  the  face  of  his 
melancholy  experience,  have 
engendered  a  morbid,  misan¬ 
thropic  temper  visible  in  many 
a  savage  criticism  of  con¬ 
temporary  authors.  Yet 
other,  nobler  natures,  like 
young  Ilazlitt,  have  lived 
down  despair;  and  while 
there  is  much  to  commiserate 
in  Poe’s  actual  misfortunes, 

and  a  pathetic  interest  in-  edgar  allan  poe. 

woven  with  the  life  of  one  in  whom  the  light  of  song  fell  upon  impene¬ 
trable  gloom,  we  can  but  deplore  the  weakness  to  which  lie  succumbed. 
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Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  14, 
1812,  and  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  1,  1896.  She  was  a  precocious 

scholar,  and  her  writings  date 
from  the  period  of  girlhood. 
While  living  in  Brunswick, 
Maine,  in  1851,  she  wrote 
the  remarkable  story,  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin” — possibly  the 
most  successful  work  ever 
published,  its  sale  in  America 
and  England  reaching  an 
enormous  figure.  The  story 
was  originally  printed  in  the 
National  Era,  an  anti-slavery 
paper  issued  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  being  subsequently 
given  to  the  world  in  two 
volumes,  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  more  than 
a  million  copies  being  sold  in 
England  within  a  year  of  its 
publication,  while  within  that 
period  it  had  been  translated 
into  ten  different  European 
languages,  including  fourteen 
separate  versions  in  French 
and  German,  to  which  may  be  now  added  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  uni¬ 
versal  interest  attracted  by  this  remarkable  production  was  greatly  increased 
by  its  dramatization ;  nor  has  the  power  of  its  deep  humanity  abated,  even 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  institution  it  was  designed  to  portray. 
Having  been  accused  of  serious  misrepresentation,  Mrs.  Stowe  published, 
in  1853,  a  “Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  the  facts  therein  narrated, 
drawn  chiefly  from  southern  sources,  never  being  successfully  refuted. 
Besides  many  articles  contributed  to  periodicals  in  the  form  of  serial 
stories,  sketches,  etc.,  Mrs.  Stowe’s  literary  labors  embraced  much  more 
extended  work  in  novels  which  have  taken  high  rank  among  the  works  of 
fiction.  In  the  history  of  authors  Mrs.  Stowe’s  position  is  unique.  Great 
social  and  political  wrong3  have  from  time  to  time  shaken  the  foundations 
of  thrones  and  stirred  the  popular  heart,  yet  none  has  ever  found  an  in¬ 
terpreter  so  imbued  with  the  genius  of  sympathy  and  the  tenderness  of 
Christian  compassion  as  she. 


HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
December  12,  1804,  and  died  in  New  York,  May  24,  1879.  From  early 
manhood  his  life  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  persistent  warfare 
against  slavery,  and  with  the 
cause  of  abolition  his  name  is 
almost  exclusively  identified. 

Educated  as  a  printer’s  ap¬ 
prentice,  he  soon  gave  signs 
of  original  talent  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Liberator,  a 
journal  devoted  to  emancipa¬ 
tion,  which,  being  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1831,  existed  until 
its  last  issue  in  1865  recorded 
the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  prohibiting 
slavery  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  To  esti¬ 
mate  properly  the  boldness  of 
Garrison’s  attitude  at  this 
time  it  is  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  the  almost  universal 
acquiescence  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  he  sought  to  overthiow,  william  lloyd  garrison. 

the  statutory  provisions  of 

the  slave  states  being  scarcely  more  effective  in  its  maintenance  than  the 
pusillanimity  of  northern  men,  who,  actuated  by  commercial  interests, 
discountenanced  any  opposition  to  what  they  regarded  as  of  vital  interest  to 
then-  material  prosperity.  Without  courting  martyrdom,  Garrison’s 
earnest  plea  in  behalf  of  the  negro  not  only  brought  obloquy  upon  him, 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  stifle  an  antagonism  so  courageous,  but  even 
subjected  him  to  personal  assault.  Yet,  concentrating  his  energies  upon 
the  question  at  issue,  this  champion  of  freedom  braved  temporary  defeat, 
like  the  entire  abolition  party,  trusting  to  the  public  conscience  to  assert 
itself  in  favor  of  human  rights.  The  Civil  War,  however,  prophesied 
to  him,  as  it  did  to  all  thoughtful  watchers  of  political  events,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  the  Union  cause  and  the  inevitable  destruction  of  slavery. 
It  may  be  added  that  upon  the  close  of  the  war  Garrison  accepted  the 
results  with  philosophic  gratitude,  disdaining  to  declaim  against  the  im¬ 
perfect  realization  of  an  ideal  order  of  allairs. 


George  Bancroft  was  born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  3,  1800, 
and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  17,  1891.  He  received  a  fine 
education,  in  this  country  and  Germany,  and  early  turned  his  attention  to 
literature,  his  special  studies  relating  to  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Seldom  in  the  annals  of  literary  labor  has  a  writer  brought  to  his  task  so 
fine  a  capacity  for  work  and  so  indefatigable  a  research  as  was  bestowed 
upon  Bancroft’s  masterpiece.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1834, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  author  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-two  that 
the  final  pages  issued  from  his  pen.  Bancroft’s  “History  of  the 
United  States”  has  become  the  standard  authority  for  the  period  it 
covers,  having  achieved  for  its  author  an  international  reputation.  It  is 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  its  narrative  but  also  for  a 
philosophical  consideration  of  events  and  a  breadth  of  view  entitling  the 
writer  to  a  prominent  rank  among  historians.  Meanwhile  official  labor 
and  repeated  demands  upon  his  public  spirit  on  occasions  of  civic  note 
taxed  severely  even  his  extraordinary  energy.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston;  in  1844  he  was  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  though  he  failed  of 
an  election;  in  1845  he  was 
called  to  the  cabinet  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Polk  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy — his  term  of  office  being 
signalized  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  and  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Observatory  at  Wash¬ 
ing  ton.  Later  he  was 
appointed  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  Great  Britain, 
and  in  1867  he  was  accredited 
to  the  Prussian  court  in  the 
same  capacity.  His  distin¬ 
guished  talents,  affable  ad¬ 
dress,  and  simplicity  of 
manner  insured  his  popularity 
at  court  and  found  cordial 
favor  with  the  German  people. 
His  services  in  every  office  of 
national  trust  were  marked 
by  sagacity  and  patriotism, 
and  no  American  was  better  adapted  to  represent  his  country  abroad  than 
one  whose  earliest  and  latest  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  record  of  her 
origin  and  development. 


GEORGE  BAN  CROFT. 


Horace  Greeley  was  born  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  February  3,  1811, 
and  died  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1872.  From  early 
youth  the  lad  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  books,  soon  being  known  as  an 
authority  in  his  native  village,  especially  concerning  political  affairs. 
After  numerous  ventures,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  with  only  ten  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  he  went  to  New  York  to  fight  his  way  against  adversity. 
An  opportunity  to  establish  a  paper  was  followed  by  other  experiments  in 
this  line,  his  growing  success  finally  leading  to  the  founding  of  the 
Tribune,  with  which  Greeley’s  subsequent  career  was  inseparably  linked. 
Beginning  upon  a  modest  basis,  with  500  subscribers,  the  journal  easily 
made  its  way  until  its  financial  prosperity  was  at  length  fully  established. 
Throughout  bis  long  connection  with  this  great  newspaper  Greeley’s 
labors  were  assiduous,  his  management  of  its  affairs  being  shrewd  and 
intelligent,  and  his  writings  marked  by  a  fearless  patriotism,  not  always 
unprejudiced,  however,  which  went  far  to  mold  public  opinion  upon  the 
leading  issues  of  the  day.  Greeley  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  during  the  Civil  War,  rendering  him  every  possible  assistance  both 
with  tongue  and  pen.  At  . 

the  close  of  the  war  he 
strongly  advocated  a  general 
amnesty,  attended  an  un¬ 
authorized  peace  council  in  jfe- 

Canada,  and  becoming  more 
than  ever  absorbed  in  politics 
in  1872  permitted  his  name 
to  go  before  the  country  in 
the  candidacy  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  office.  The  anomalous 
position  assumed  by  him  as 
democratic  candidate,  h  i  s 
well-known  personal  foibles 
and  certain  questionable  de¬ 
tails  of  his  public  career  were 
loudly  heralded,  and  merci¬ 
lessly  caricatured,  by  his 
political  enemies.  Greeley 
entered  upon  the  canvass 
with  untiring  vigor,  yet, 
although  he  received  nearly 
three  million  votes,  the  prize 
fell  to  General  Grant,  and 
with  his  defeat  vanished  from  public  affairs  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  time — a  rare  instance  of  high  achievement  wrung  from  the 
humblest  struggles. 


HORACE  GREELEY. 
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EMINENT  INVENTORS. 


George  Stephenson  was  born  at  Wylam,  near  Newcastle,  June  9, 
1781,  and  died  in  Derbyshire,  August  12,  1848.  In  childhood  he  was 

employed  as  a  cowherd,  occu¬ 
pying  his  leisure  moments  in 
building  clay  engines  and  vari¬ 
ous  mechanical  contrivances, 
indicating  his  inherent  tastes. 
Later  he  drove  a  gin-horse  in 
a  colliery,  and  fired  the  engine 
for  his  father,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  becoming  assistant 
engineer.  At  this  time  he 
was  unable  to  read,  when  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  night 
school  resulted  in  the  rapid 
acquirement  of  knowledge  and 
a  position  at  Killingworth  Pit 
worth  $486  a  year.  Mean¬ 
while  he  had  devoted  his 
spare  time  to  a  study  of 
mechanics  and  to  experiments 
having  for  their  object  the 
invention  of  the  locomotive. 
His  first  success  was  the  oper- 

george  stephenson.  ation  of  a  tiaveling  engine 

running  on  a  tramway  between 
the  colliery  and  the  neighboring  seaport,  nine  miles  distant.  This  was 
July  25,  1814,  the  locomotive  being  named  My  Lord,  in  honor  of  his 
patron,  Lord  Ravensworth.  In  1822  he  applied  for  permission  to  use 
his  invention  on  the  contemplated  Stockton  &  Darlington  Railwav — the 
projectors  intending  to  use  horses— with  the  result  that  in  1825,  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  the  first  passengers  and  goods  were  conveyed  by  a  locomotive. 
A  little  later  his  improved  engine,  the  Rocket,  ran  twenty-nine  miles  an 
hour  on  the  new  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway,  though  declared 
impossible  by  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  day.  At  this  moment 
the  era  of  modern  railways  began.  In  recognition  of  his  eminent  services 
in  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  benefits  inuring  to  mankind  from  the 
inventions  now  practically  applied,  the  sum  of  about  $5,000  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  1815,  materially  aiding  him  in  his  experiments.  The 
far-reaching  benefits  of  his  genius  are  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the 
gigantic  railway  systems  of  America. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  27, 
1791,  and  died  in  New  York,  April  2,  1872.  He  began  life  as  a  painter, 
visiting  England  with  Washington  Allston  in  1811,  and  receiving  a  gold 
medal  for  an  original  design  in  sculpture.  Returning  to  New  York  he 
formed  an  association  of  artists  afterward  known  as  the  Academy  of 
Design.  A  few  years  later  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  study  of  elec¬ 
tro-magnetism,  and  after  careful  experiments  he  formulated  in  his  mind 
a  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  messages  by  means  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  even  recording  them  through  certain  mechanical 
signs  since  distinguished  as  the  Morse  alphabet,  and  destined  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  his  fame  as  an  inventor.  This  notable  conception  and  the  delineation 
of  the  principles  involved  occurred  in  1832 — almost  contemporaneous 
with  that  other  creation  of  genius,  the  railway  locomotive,  which, 
together  with  the  telegraph,  has  revolutionized  the  relations  of  mankind! 

In  1835  Professor  Morse  operated  successfully  one-half  a  mile  of  wire, 
and  in  1837  he  filed  his  caveat  at  Washington  asking  Congress  to  aid  him 
in  establishing.au  experimental  line  to  Baltimore.  He  was  doomed  to 
suffer  that  neglect  which  so  often  seems  the  fate  of  genius ;  and  having 
been  refused  letters  patent  in  England  and  meeting  with  poor  success  in 
France,  he  nerved  himself  to  a  struggle  with  poverty  and  comparative 
oblivion  lasting  four  years.  The  final  moments  of  the  night  session  of 
Congress  in  1843  brought  him  the  long  desired  appropriation  for  his 

experiment.  In  1844  the  line  was 
completed,  and  the  world  was  startled 
by  results  which  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
in  the  annals  of  science.  The  patient 
inventor  was  honored  by  decorations 
from  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world,  and  in  1857  the  assembled  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  European  powers  presented 
to  him  the  sum  of  400,000  francs 
($80,000),  in  recognition  of  his  emi¬ 
nent  services  to  mankind.  Although 
generally  known  as  the  originator  of  the 
“Morse  Alphabet”  used  in  telegraphy, 
to  this  inventor  is  probably  due  also  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 
samuel  f.  b.  morse.  f°rth  'u  a  letter,  August  10,  1843, 

.  •  ,  ,  ,  his  submarine  lines  in  New  York  harbor 

K:  fi  !ady  r,C?e'ssfu,l-v  laid-  Nor  is  h  often  remembered  that 
Irof.  Moise  fiist  applied  in  America  the  discoveries  of  Daguerre. 


RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT. 


Richard  Arkw  right  was  born  in  Lancashire,  December  23,  1732, 
and  died  in  Derbyshire,  August  3,  1792.  Up  to  his  twenty-eighth  year 
he  earned  his  living  as  a  bar¬ 
ber,  afterward  becoming  a 
dealer  in  hair,  and  inventing 
a  dye  the  sale  of  which  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  a  little 
property.  His  early  attempts 
to  solve  the  problem  of  per¬ 
petual  motion — regarded  by 
Leibnitz  and  Newton  as  a 
chimera  —  ended,  inevitably, 
in  utter  failure;  yet  those 
experiments  turned  his  mind 
to  inventive  pursuits,  and  ere 
long  his  attention  was  directed 
to  improvements  in  cotton 
manufacture.  In  1768  Ark¬ 
wright’s  spinning  jenny  was 
completed.  The  invention 
was  at  first  looked  upon  with 
great  distrust,  and  indeed 
Arkwright,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  science  of  mechanics, 
gladly  availed  himself  of  cer¬ 
tain  practical  suggestions  in 
perfecting  his  machine.  The  success  of  Arkwright  was  so  marked  that 
it  is  said  to  have  indirectly  caused  the  death,  through  chagrin,  of  his 
rival  Hargreaves.  He  met  with  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers  actuated  by  jealousy  of  his  patent  rights.  By  persistent  effort, 
however,  the  inventor  secured  a  favorable  judgment  from  the  court;  and 
although  subsequent  events  proved  distressing  to  Arkwright’s  equanimity, 
and  even  his  factory  was  burned  by  an  excited  mob  acting  in  the  interest 
of  their  employers,  his  good  sense  and  skill  finally  silenced  opposition. 
His  rare  talents  were  at  length  rewarded  by  a  competency  of  £500,000, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learn! 
ing  which  his  parents’  poverty  denied  him  in  his  youth.  Few  inventions 
have  been  of  greater  economic  value  or  more  directly  beneficial  to  the 
working-classes  than  that  of  Arkwright,  and  the  honor  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him,  while  but  an  empty  title,  was  designed  to  signify 
the  appreciation  of  his  work  on  the  part  of  his  country. 

John  Ericsson  was  born  in  Wermeland,  Sweden,  July  31,  1803 
and  died  in  New  York,  March  8,  1889.  When  quite  young  he  displayed 
considerable  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  in  1814  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  grand  canal  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German 
Ocean.  Entering  the  Swedish  army  in  1820,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain,  but  soon  resigned  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  mechanical  pur- 
smts  He  now  invented  the  artificial  draft  for  boilers,  the  principle  of 
which  is  still  in  use,  and,  in  1829,  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  for  the  best  locomotive  engine,  attain- 
mg  the  unprecedented  speed  of  fifty  miles  per  hour.  Fire-engines 
"  o'  ked  by  steam  and  the  application  of  caloric  as  a  motive  power  next 
engaged  his  attention;  and  emigrating  to  America  in  1839,  he  first 
applied  the  screw  to  the  propulsion  of  steam-vessels— the  invention  having 
been  unfavorably  received  by  the  British  admiralty  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  prevent  steering  the  vessel.  Many  ingenious  devices  followed 
adapted  to  various  uses,  and  evincing  an  extraordinary  fertility  of  inven! 
tion.  Among  them  were  a 
direct-acting  steam  engine;  a 
telescope  chimney;  a  hydro¬ 
static  gauge;  an  alarm  barom¬ 
eter;  a  pyrometer;  a  rotary 
fluid  motor ;  a  novel  sounding 
apparatus  for  the  sea  lead, 
etc.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Civil  War  Ericsson’s  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  appeared  in 
the  famous  Monitor,  which, 
reaching  Hampton  Roads 
March  8,  1862,  saved  the 
United  States  fleet  from  com-  ' 
plete  destruction  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  ironclad  Merrimac. 

To  his  superior  skill  as  an 
inventor  is  largely  due  the 
revolution  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture  inaugurated  in  the  turret- 
ships  constructed  under  liis 
direction  during  the  war. 

The  “Monitor”  system  of  con¬ 
struction  has  been  abandoned  J0HN  ER1CSS0N- 

for  sea-going  vessels,  but  is 
harbor  defense. 
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EMINENT  INVENTORS— Continued. 


James  Watt  was  bom  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  January  19,  1736,  and 
died  at  Heathfield,  near  Birmingham,  August  19,  1819.  The  son  of  a 

well-to-do  ship  carpenter,  he 
early  learned  to  draw,  and 
became  a  proficient  workman 
in  his  father’s  shop.  Having 
learned  the  trade  of  mathe¬ 
matical  instrument  maker  in 
London,  he  established  a  shop 
in  the  College  building  at 
Glasgow  in  1755.  Here  he 
was  an  untiring  student, 
mastering  the  principles  of 
engineering — civil  and  mili¬ 
tary — and  diverging  into 
studies  in  antiquity,  natural 
history,  philosophy,  lan¬ 
guages,  and  art. 

John  Robinson,  the 
designer  and  first  editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  first 
called  Watt’s  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  steam 
engine  in  1759,  suggesting 
that  steam  might  be  applied 
as  motive  power  to  wheel  car¬ 
riages.  At  that  time  steam 
was  applied  only  to  pumping  water  from  mines.  The  imperfections  of 
the  Newcomen  engine  led  him  to  a  course  of  independent  thinking 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  latent  heat,  already  known  and  taught 
by  Dr.  Black.  Out  of  this  grew  the  idea  of  the  separate  condenser 
which  completed  the  steam-engine  in  Watt’s  mind. 

The  first  model,  on  account  of  imperfect  mechanical  construction, 
was  only  partially  successful,  and  a  second  was  begun  in  1765.  Dr. 
Roebuck,  a  man  of  some  wealth,  who  had  gained  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  steam  engine  from  its  use  in  his  own  collieries,  was  deeply 
interested  in  its  improvement.  So,  in  1767,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Watt,  and  after  many  disappointments,  something  like  a  successful 
model  was  constructed  in  1768,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1769. 
In  1775  Watt  entered  into  partnership  with  Boulton,  of  Birmingham, 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines.  In  1782  his  double-acting 
engine  was  completed.  Numerous  other  inventions,  such  as  the  copying- 
press,  the  use  of  steam  pipes  for  house-warming,  the  centrifugal  governor 
for  regulating  the  speed  of  engines,  etc.,  are  also  connected  with  his 
name. 


JAMES  WATT. 


Ihomas  Alva  Edison  was  born  at  Milan,  Ohio,  February  11, 1847, 
and  now  resides  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  one  of  the  best 
equipped  experimental  and 
test  laboratories  in  the  world. 

Edison’s  early  life  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  love  of  experi¬ 
ment  which  dominates  it  now. 

Having  had  but  two  months 
of  regular  schooling,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  started  out 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
as  newsboy  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Line  running  into 
Detroit.  He  snatched  a  sta¬ 
tion-master’s  child  from 
before  an  approaching  train, 
and  thus  earned  his  first 
lessons  in  telegraphy.  He 
soon  became  one  of  the  most 
expert  operators  on  the  road, 
but  he  was  always  more  of  an 
inventor  than  an  operator,  and 
because  of  unpardonable  blun¬ 
ders  due  to  his  passion  for 
improvement  he  often  found 
himself  out  of  a  situation.  thomas  alva  edison.  ■ 

In  1869  he  went  to  New  York  City  penniless  and  in  debt  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  his  experiments.  Here,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  interest 
the  telegraph  companies  in  his  inventions,  he  established  himself  as  an 
electrical  expert,  making  a  specialty  of  telegraphy.  The  quick  location 
of  a  flaw  in  the  Western  Union  Company’s  Albany  wire  established  his 
value  in  New  York  as  an  expert  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  telegraph 
companies  to  his  patented  devices. 

Edison  received  a  check  for  $40,000  as  his  share  in  a  single  inven¬ 
tion — an  improved  stock  printer.  This  success  gave  him  a  national 
reputation  and  induced  several  New  York  capitalists  to  accept  his  offer 
to  experiment  with  the  incandescent  electric  light,  and  it  is  by  his  success 
in  perfecting  the  incandescent  lamp  that  he  is  chiefly  known.  An  idea 
of  what  Mr.  Edison’s  work  means  to  the  world  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  the  duplex  and  quadruplex  systems  of  telegraphy,  begun  by  him 
in  1869  and  finished  after  six  years  of  work,  have  saved  in  America  alone 
the  immense  sum  of  $15,000,000.  By  the  quadruplex  system  four  mes¬ 
sages  can  be  transmitted  simultaneously  over  one  wire.  Among  his 
other  inventions  are  the  carbon  telephone  transmitter,  the  microta- 
simeter,  the  aerophone,  the  megaphone,  the  phonograph,  etc. 


Robert  Fulton  was  born  at  Little  Britain,  Pa.,  1765,  and  died  at 
New  York,  February  24,  1815.  As  a  child  all  his  hours  of  recreation 
were  passed  in  shops  and  in  drawing.  At  seventeen  he  had  become  so 
much  of  an  artist  as  to  make  money  by  portrait  and  landscape  painting 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1786  Fulton  went  to  London,  and  was  received  into 
the  family  of  Benjamin  West,  under  whose  instruction  he  studied  for 
several  years.  He  abandoned  painting  in  1793,  and  devoted  himself  to 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  giving  much  thought  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  inland  navigation.  He  removed  to  Paris  in  1794.  From  1797 
to  1803  he  made  a  number  of  indifferently  successful  experiments  with  a 
submarine  boat  and  torpedo.  As  early  as  1793  Fulton  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  steam  navigation,  and  in  1803  he  launched  a 
steamboat  on  the  Seine,  which  immediately  sank  owing  to  faulty  con¬ 
struction  of  the  frame.  A 
new  boat  was  built  with  the 
old  machinery,  which  made  a 
successful  trip  on  the  Seine, 
August  9,  1803,  but  attained 
no  great  speed.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  Fulton 
resumed  his  experiments 
there,  and  finally  the  “Cler¬ 
mont”  steamed  up  the  Hud¬ 
son  from  New  York  to 
Albany,  A  u  g  n  s  t  11,  1807, 
making  the  voyage,  150  miles, 
in  thirty-two  hours.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  “Clermont”  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  multipli¬ 
cation  of  river  steamers  and 
ferry-boats  built  under  Ful¬ 
ton’s  supervision.  In  1814 
Fulton  submitted  to  the  coast 
and  harbor  committee  plans 
for  a  steam  warship  to  carry 
forty-four  guns,  and  a  boat  of 
that  description  was  success¬ 
fully  launched.  The  last  subject  to  which  Fulton’s  energies  were  devoted 
was  a  modification  of  his  submarine  boat  called  the  “Nautilus,”  but  only 
the  hull  of  the  projected  craft  was  completed  before  his  death. 


ROBERT  FULTON. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
March  3,  1847,  and  now  resides  at  Washington,  D.  C.  His  father, 
Alexander  Melville  Bell,  was  the  inventor  of  the  system  by  which  deaf 
people  are  taught  to  read  speech  by  observing  the  motion  of  the  lips. 

In  1872  the  Bells  came  to  America,  and  young  Alexander  became 
widely  known  in  Boston  as  an  authority  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and 
speecliless.  In  1873  Bell  began  to  study  the  transmission  of  musical 
tones  by  telegraph.  Until  the  close  of  1874  his  experiments  seemed  to 
promise  nothing  of  practical  value,  but  in  1875  he  began  to  transmit 
vibrations  between  two  armatures,  one  at  each  end  of  a  wire.  In 
November,  1875,  ho  discovered  that  the  vibrations  created  in  a  reed  by 
the  voice  could  be  transmitted 
so  as  to  reproduce  sounds 
and  words.  With  an  old 
cigar  box,  two  hundred  feet 
of  wire,  and  two  magnets 
from  a  toy  fish  pond,  the  first 
Boll  telephone  was  brought 
into  existence  and  perfected 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow 
of  its  exhibition  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition,  where  a  dis¬ 
play  of  its  speaking  powers 
was  made  on  Sunday,  June 
25,  1876.  The  next  year  Bell 
made  the  telephone  of  practi¬ 
cal  value.  The  same  idea  had 
been  taken  up  by  Elisha  Gray 
and  Edison.  Both  Mr.  Gray 
and  Mr.  Bell  filed  their  caveats 
upon  the  telephone  upon  the 
same  day — February  14,1876, 
but  it  was  Bell’s  good  fortune 
to  be  first  to  make  his  device 
practically  effective.  In  1880 
he  was  honored  with  the  Volta  prize  of  $10,000,  which  he  devoted  to 
founding  the  Volta  Laboratory  in  Washington,  an  institution  for  th6  use 
of  students.  The  photophone  upon  which  he  has  worked  also  stands 
high  as  a  scientific  achievement.  Prof.  Bell’s  energies  now  are  given  up 
to  study,  and  efforts  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  speechless. 


ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 
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EMINENT  STATESMEN  AND  PATRIOTS. 


Marie  Jean  Paul,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  was  born  in  the 
Province  of  Auvergne,  France,  September  6,  1757,  and  died  in  Paris, 

May  20,  1834.  He  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age  when  bis 
ardent  love  of  liberty  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  colonies,  forsaking  every 
allurement  of  ease  and  dis¬ 
tinction  at  home  that  he 
might  offer  his  services  uncon¬ 
ditionally  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  Never  was  sacrifice 
of  personal  interests  more 
generously  displayed ;  and 
Congress,  guided  by  the 
cordial  encouragement  o  f 
Washington,  readily  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  desires  of  the  young 
enthusiast.  Intrepidity 
in  action  and  a  discretion 
beyond  his  years,  coupled  with 
an  unwavering  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  rare  generosity  of 
nature,  elevated  La  Fayette 

MARIE  JEAN  PAUL,  MARQUIS  DE  LA  FAYETTE.  *5.  ^le  general  esteem,  and  to 

Washington  especially  he  be¬ 
came  closely  bound  by  personal  as  well  as  military  ties.  Returning  to  France 
upon  the  declaration  of  peace,  La  layette’s  courage  and  talents  were 
enlisted  in  various  popular  reforms,  and  his  immunity  from  danger  dur¬ 
ing  the  Reign  of  Terror  maybe  traced  to  bis  unfailing  devotion  to  liberty 
and  the  prestige  acquired  by  his  fame  as  a  republican  rather  than  to  his 
exalted  rank.  An  instance  of  his  sincerity  of  nature  and  his  courageous 
bearing  is  afforded  by  his  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Charles 
A.,  and  his  attitude  towards  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  he  openly  declared 
his  republican  sentiments.  His  rescue  of  Marie  Antoinette  from  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  his  brave  defiance  of  usurpation,  and  the  intense  zeal 
and  loyalty  of  his  character  compelled  universal  deference.  His  later  visit 
to  the  United  States,  in  1824,  occasioned  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  his  so¬ 
journ  as  the  nation’s  guest  forms  an  interesting  page  of  America’s  history. 

Daniel  O’Connell  was  born  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  August  6 
1775,  and  died  at  Genoa,  Italy,  May  15,  1847.  Having  been  educated  at 
a  Jesuit  college  in  France,  he  showed  early  proof  of  talent  which  upon 
his  return  to  Ireland  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
His  careful  study  of  the  law  enabled  him  to  avoid  technical  offense  to  his 
antagonists,  and  his  impassioned  eloquence  and  moderation  rallied  to  his 
aid  the  strongest  elements  of  his  party,  while  the  popular  sympathy 
accorded  to  his  brilliant  leadership  enthusiastic  support,  his  audience 
at  times  having  been  estimated  at  500,000  persons.  Filled  with  horror 
by  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye¬ 
witness,  O’Connell  deprecated  all  resort  to  violence,  declaring  that  “he 
would  accept  of  no  social  amelioration  at  the  cost  of  a  single  drop  of 
blood.”  The  signal  triumph  of  his  cause  in  1820  vindicated  alike  its 
justice  and  the  patient  contention  of  its  champion.  The  repeal  of  the 
union,  ardently  advocated  by  O’Connell  in  later  years,  was  ineffectually 
urged  by  him;  yet  during  the  agitation  his  marvelous  faculty  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  his  clear  perception  of 
the  power  of  the  church  as  a 
political  influence,  and  his 
tenacity  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Catholic  party 
were  nigh  achieving  success. 
Foiled  by  parliamentary  op¬ 
position,  there  arose  among 
O’Connell’s  countrymen  dur¬ 
ing  his  final  efforts  in  their 
behalf  a  more  aggressive  ele¬ 
ment,  appealing  to  physical 
force  and  the  violent  measures 
discountenanced  by  their  for¬ 
mer  leader.  Dissensions  fol¬ 
lowed,  tending  to  embitter  and 
estrange  the  feelings  of  him 
to  whom  the  national  aspira¬ 
tions  had  owed  so  much.  The 
party  of  “Young  Ireland” 
derided  the  abandonment  of 
extreme  methods,  from  which 
then-  leader  had  steadily  dis- 
daniel  o’connell.  stiaded.  his  followers,  and  a 

peHed  him  to  relinquish  his  power.  O’ConM^Iealt^declfred  °and 
he  died  while  seeking  recuperation  in  a  journey  to  Rome.  ’ 


THADDEUS  kosciuszko. 


Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  was  born  in  Lithuania,  Poland,  February  12, 
1746,  and  died  in  Switzerland,  October  17,  1817,  having  been  fatally 
injured  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  In  1776  he  embarked 
for  America  to  cast  his  lot 
with  the  colonial  cause,  being 
commissioned  officer  of  en¬ 
gineers,  and  planning  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Bemis  Heights, 
where  the  army  of  General 
Gates  successfully  resisted  the 
British  assaults  upon  its  posi¬ 
tion.  Kosciuszko  was  sub¬ 
sequently  the  chief  engineer  in 
the  erection  of  works  at  West 
Point,  and  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  as  Washington’s  ad¬ 
jutant,  being  honored  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier -general 
and  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

Like  those  of  Baron  Steuben, 
the  services  of  Kosciuszko 
during  the  Revolution,  while 
not  always  partaking  of  actual 
field  operations,  were  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the 
struggling  colonies,  com¬ 
mending  his  memory  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Americans.  Upon  his 
return  to  Poland  in  1786  the  heroic  efforts  to  attain  independence  which 
convulsed  his  native  country  called  forth  Kosciuszko’s  devoted  valor  and 
patriotism.  Scarcely  doe?  history  record  a  more  unrighteous  conspiracy 
against  human  liberty  than  that  which  nerved  him  to  brave  resistance, 
h  et  his  victories  of  arms  and  his  heroic  defense  of  Warsaw  were  power¬ 
less  to  avert  the  subjugation  and  partition  of  his  fatherland  by  Russia  and 
Prussia.  Being  captured,  he  was  imprisoned  two  years  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Czar,  however,  magnanimously  offering  him  his  own  sword  upon  his 
release,  which  Kosciuszko  declined,  saying:  “I  have  no  use  for  a  sword 
■ — I  have  no  country  to  defend.”  Kosciuszko  revisited  America  in  1797. 
Few  patriots  have  displayed  a  more  self-sacrificing  love  of  liberty,  and 
few  have  elicited,  from  friends  and  foes  alike,  so  genuine  an  admiration. 

Louis  Kossuth — Hungarian  patriot— was  born  in  Monok,  Hungary, 
April  27,  1802.  He  received  a  superior  education,  including  a  legal  and 
philosophical  course  of  study,  and  early  became  absorbed  in  the  thought 
of  Hungarian  independence.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  obstacles  he 
roused  the  sleeping  energies  of  his  countrymen  by  open  denunciation  of 
Austrian  oppression,  vindicating  the  right  of  free  speech  in  publications 
of  strong  liberal  influence.  His  hostility  to  the  government  finally  led 
to  his  arrest  in  1837  and  condemnation  to  four  years’  imprisonment — a 
sentence  partially  remitted  through  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  liberal 
diet.  The  elections  of  1847  and  the  Paris  Revolution  of  1848  intensified 
the  reactionary  spirit  throughout  the  kingdom.  Metternich  fled  from 
Vienna;  Kossuth  was  hailed  in  the  ancient  capital  by  an  enthusiastic 
populace,  and  Ferdinand  yielded  to  Hungary  a  separate  ministry,  in 
which  Kossuth  held  the  portfolio  of  finance.  In  the  national  assembly 
at  lesth  Kossuth  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements 
animated  by  social  prejudice  and  dissensions  arising  from  intrigues 
fomented  by  Austrian  agents. 

No  hardships  or  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  daunted  his  cour¬ 
ageous  spirit,  his  energies 
being  untiringly  devoted"  to 
his  country’s  freedom.  Open 
hostilities  finally  occurred, 
ending  in  the  defeat  of  the 
liberal  forces  and  the  triumph 
of  the  government,  where¬ 
upon  Hungary  sought  to  sever 
its  allegiance  to  Austria,  but 
was  repressed  by  Russia’s  in¬ 
tervention.  Despairing  of 
success,  Kossuth  sought 
refuge  in  Turkey,  suffering 
imprisonment  there;  went  to 
England,  and  finally  to 
America,  being  received  as 
the  nation’s  guest  and  wel¬ 
comed  with  especial  honors. 

He  returned  to  Europe  and 
after  a  residence  of  ten  years 
in  London,  removed  to  Turin, 

Italy,  where  he  died  March 

20,  1894.  His  body  was  taken  to  Budapest  and  interred  with  great 
public  honor.  8 
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Benjamin  Disraeli,  whose  father  was  of  Hebrew  descent,  was 
born  in  Loudon,  December  21,  1805,  and  died  April  19,  1881.  In  youth 

he  became  widely  known  as 
an  author,  and  throughout 
his  life  he  ranked  with  the 
foremost  writers  of  the  day. 
In  1831  he  stood  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  an  extreme  con¬ 
servative,  but  was  defeated. 
Being  again  defeated  in  1835, 
he  was  finally  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1837. 
His  maiden  speech  —  hooted 
and  hissed  after  the  manner 
of  British  parliamentary  dis¬ 
pleasure —  closed  with  these 
prophetic  words:  “I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  reception  I 
have  experienced.  ...  I 
shall  sit  down  now,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will 
hear  me.”  Gradually  his 
proud  ambition  was  fulfilled. 
Disraeli  soon  developed  a 
mastery  of  political  affairs 
and  a  commaud  of  caustic 
invective  which  rendered  him 
at  once  hated  and  feared  in  the  Commons,  and  finally,  from  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  his  party,  elevated  him  to  the  position  of  premier.  In  1859  he 
introduced  a  reformatory  franchise  measure,  the  rejection  of  which 
compelled  his  withdrawal  from  office.  At  this  time  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  ascribed  to  Disraeli  “unrivaled  powers  for  conducting 
his  party  into  the  ditch.”  The  Reform  Bill  of  1807  marked  his  quality 
as  a  statesman;  and,  although  his  sympathies  with  the  people  were  often 
called  in  question,  the  practical  results  of  this  radical  measure  insured  the 
public  admiration.  Disraeli  maintained  to  the  last  his  Tory  attitude, 
being  a  Briton  of  Britons  in  his  conception  of  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
urging  the  Queen  to  assume  the  title  “  Empress  of  India,”  and  devoting 
his  best  energies  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  nation  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  imperial  interests.  Seldom  has  a  British  statesman  acquired  greater 
prestige  among  foreign  nations — as  was  manifest  in  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  1878.  In  1877  Disraeli  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  and  among  other  honors  may  be  mentioned  his  election  to 
the  position  of  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University  in  1873. 


BENJAMIN  DISRAELI. 


Prince  von  Bismarck  was  born  in  Brandenburg,  April  1,  1815,  and 
died  July  30,  1898,  the  family  having  been  for  more  than  five  centuries 
distinguished  through  loyalty  to  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg  and  the  kings 
of  Prussia.  A  somewhat  wild  and 
erratic  youth  at  last  gave  place  to  more 
sedate  manhood  when,  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  Bismarck’s  ardent  efforts 
were  devoted  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
empire  and  the  enlargement  of  royal  pre¬ 
rogatives —  a  policy  foreshadowing  the 
crowning  achievement  of  bis  life.  The 
art  of  diplomacy  now  became  with  him 
an  absorbing  study.  As  ambassador  to 
Paris,  in  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  as  envoy 
to  the  Russian  court,  and  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  Prussia  his  genius  imperceptibly 
molded  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs.  No  scruples,  no  idle  courtesies, 
were  suffered  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
“  Iron  Chancellor”  or  delay  his  grand 
purpose —  the  unity  of  the  fatherland.  Seeking  aid  from  Austria  in  1864, 
that  he  might  acquire  Schleswig-Holstein,  he  turned  sharply  upon  his 
ally  two  years  later  and  drove  her  from  all  participation  in  German  in¬ 
terests.  With  France,  with  Italy,  with  Russia  his  schemes  were  pro¬ 
foundly  laid;  nor  was  it  until  the  Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870  that  the 
true  significance  of  Bismarck’s  subtle  policy  became  apparent.  The 
North-German  Confederation  was  then  amplified;  the  recalcitrant 
southern  states  united  in  a  common  cause;  victories  unprecedented  in 
history  crowned  with  success  the  German  arms,  and  in  the  midst  of 
triumph  the  empire  was  proclaimed.  All  this  was  the  patient,  untiring 
development  of  the  comprehensive  and  passionately  loyal  thought  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  His  conflict  with  the  Ultramoutanes  elicited  Bismarck’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  energy  and  resolution.  He  contended  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
assumed  an  attitude  inimical  to  the  national  interests;  and  in  denying 
them  the  coveted  participation  in  temporal  affairs,  he  argued  warmly  for 
the  inviolability  of  national  prerogatives.  In  1874  an  attempt  was  made 
upon  his  life  because  of  the  church  laws  enacted  through  his  influence. 
To  the  people  who  congratulated  him  upon  his  escape  lie  said  calmly: 
“  The  great  work  will  not  be  prevented  by  such  measures;  the  power  of 
the  united  German  nation  will  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.”  To  this 
high  courage  and  confidence  in  the  support  of  those  to  whom  the  welfare 
of  the  fatherland  was  paramount  is  to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  which  he  inspired. 


William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  in  Liverpool,  December  9, 
1809;  died  at  Hawarden,  May  19,  1898.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  public  life,  in  1896,  he  continued  to  display  the  ardor  which 
inspired  his  youthful  efforts,  bringing  to  his  task  as  premier  an  intellectual 
and  physical  energy  almost  unique  in  the  records  of  statesmen.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  sympathies  with  the  popular  weal  were  early  manifested  in  his 
arraignment  of  Bourbon  misrule  in  Naples  and  in  his  encouragement  to 
struggling  Italy.  With  his  entrance  to  the  Commons,  in  1832,  was 
inaugurated  by  him  the  series  of  reforms  which  have  become  identified 
with  his  name,  although  up  to  the  year  1852  his  affiliations  were  conserva¬ 
tive.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  showed  a  mastery  of  finance 
which  confounded  his  political  enemies;  fell  from  power  only  to  regain 
it  speedily;  defied  the  House  of  Lords;  carried  through  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  obstacles,  and  held  such  command  of 
the  House  by  his  eloquence  and  ability  that  all  parties  were  compelled 
to  listen  to  him.  The  triumph  of  his  bill  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  achieved  under  the  most  discouraging  conditions, 

although  warmly  supported 
by  the  Commons.  Its  final 
acceptance  by  the  Peers  was 
a  forcible,  though  unwilling, 
recognition  of  Gladstone’s 
power.  The  cause  of  Home 
Rule  in  Ireland  elicited  his  un¬ 
rivaled  powers  as  a  statesman, 
and  its  success  would  have 
been  the  crowning  triumph 
of  his  political  life.  Nor  did 
Parliament  alone  claim  the 
exercise  of  Gladstone’s  men¬ 
tal  activity,  the  pauses  in' 
official  labor  having  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  recondite  studies — 
especially  relating  to  the  semi- 
mythical  Homeric  era.  The 
bitter  prophecy  of  Disraeli 
that  Gladstone  would  either 
ruin  his  country  or  go  mad 
was  not  fulfilled.  His  oppo¬ 
nents  were  many,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  for  thoughtful 
and  candid  students  of  poli¬ 
tics  to  distrust  the  wisdom  of  his  measures  while  cordially  admit¬ 
ting  the  marvelous  address  with  which  they  were  urged. 


WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 


Leon  Gambetta  was  born  at  Cahors,  France,  October  30,  1838,  and 
died  December  31,  1882.  Although  of  obscure  Genoese-Jewish  origin,  his 
father  being  a  small  shopkeeper,  the  lad’s  mother  early  perceived  in  him 
indications  of  uncommon  talent,  and  provided  carefully  for  the  education 
which  in  1858  led  to  a  study  of  the  law  and  Gambetta’s  ultimate  success 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  advocates  of  his  time.  Throughout  his  life 
his  instincts  were  strongly  republican,  but  it  was  not  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  that  Gambetta’s  aversion  to  monarchy  found 
practical  utterance.  During  the  investment  of  Paris  he  had  escaped  by 
balloon  to  rouse  the  provincial  forces  to  renewed  energy;  and  when  at 
last  capitulation  followed  and  a  provisional  government  of  monarchical 
tendencies  was  established,  Gambetta’s  fiery  eloquence  was  devoted  to  the 
advocacy  of  a  republic,  and  he  was  regarded  the  leader  of  his  party  when 
in  1875  the  National  Assembly  declared  the  new  constitution.  At  this 
crucial  period  of  political  affairs  his  signal  energy  and  vigilance  thwarted 
the  intrigues  of  royalists  and  stirred  the  democratic  thought  of  his 
countrymen.  In  every  momentous  issue  of  public  affairs  his  voice 
was  raised  in  behalf  of  stable 
government.  While  ardently 
maintaining  thecause  of  social 
reform, he  still  held  aloof  from 
the  doctrines  of  socialistic 
demagogues;  demanded  the 
widest  scope  of  governmental 
action,  and,  although  defeated 
in  his  schemes  for  their 
amelioration,  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  defects  of  existing 
laws  touching  the  electoral 
franchise.  The  consolidation 
of  republican  principles 
throughout  the  country  fully 
vindicated  the  foresight,  as 
well  as  the  conviction  of  the 
nation’s  patriotism,  which 
had  stimulated  him  to  cease¬ 
less  exertions  in  its  behalf. 

Yet  at  the  time  he  preferred  to 
retain  his  position  as  Speaker 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
refusing  to  accept  office,  and 
deferring  personal  ambition 
until  the  retirement  of  the  Ferry  ministry,  when  he  was  called  to  President 
Grdvy’s  cabinet,  though  his  elevation  to  power  was  of  short  duration. 
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THE  WORLD’S  PEOPLES. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


The  object  of  these  pages  is  to  furnish  a  brief  yet  comprehensive 
record  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  their  origin  and  growth,  their  leading 
characteristics,  manners,  and  customs,  together  with  a  general  review  of 
the  part  they  have  played  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  To  the  his¬ 
torian  belongs  the  task  of  a  more  extended  chronicle. 

It  has  been  observed 
that  “history  is  but  a 
record  of  crimes,”  but  a 
broader  view  recognizes 
that  the  true  life  of  a 
people  lies  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
the  narrative  of  which 
more  properly  forms  the 
object  of  historic  study. 

In  the  following  pages, 
designed  to  interest  the 
popular  mind,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  reader  will 
seek  only  to  obtain  a 
cleai-,  graphic  conception 
of  the  nations  themselves, 
apart  from  special 
achievements  in  peace  or 
war. 

The  advantages  of  a 
more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  peoples  of  the  £g,rth 
can  not  be  over-estimated 
by  the  century  in  which 
we  live.  The  progress  of 
Christianity  has  more 
than  ever  served  to  extend 
the  domain  of  human 
sympathy,  while  the  start¬ 
ling  results  of  modern  in¬ 
vention,  binding,  as  it 
were,  in  one  vast  family 
the  scattered  millions  of  mankind  and,  through  the  medium  of  steam 
and  electric  intercourse,  making  isolation  impossible,  have  contributed 
to  stimulate  a  desire  of  further  acquaintance  with  our  fellow-men. 

This  sketch,  then,  is  designed  to  portray,  so  far  as  its  scope  permits, 
the  actual  status  of  the  political  and  social  world ;  thus  introducing  its 


readers  to  a  more  intimate  and  extended  acquaintance  with  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  illustrations  not  only  add  pictorial  interest  to  the  work,  but  give 
a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  scenes  and  customs,  as  well  as  of  national  types, 
it  is  designed  to  impress  upon  the  general  student.  Having  been  care¬ 
fully  selected,  and  in  their 
details  corresponding 
closely  with  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  narratives  of 
travel,  they  portray  with 
fidelity  the  varied  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the 
nations  to  which  they 
refer. 

When  we  consider  how 
comparatively  small  a 
portion  of  the  habitable 
globe  remains  unex¬ 
plored,  every  conquest  in 
the  realm  of  discovery 
assumes  peculiar  interest 
and  importance.  It  is, 
therefore,  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  geogra¬ 
phy  that  his  knowledge 
should  be  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  that  he  should 
examine  carefully  the 
ever-extending  bounda¬ 
ries  of  exploration,  that 
the  value  of  each  success¬ 
ive  discovery  in  this  field 
may  be  duly  understood 
and  appreciated.  The 
theories  of  speculative 
astronomy  and  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  “other  worlds 
than  ours”  may  well  en¬ 
gage  the  thoughts  of  philosophers ;  to  mankind  in  general,  life,  as  we 
know  it,  is  related  to  the  planet  we  inhabit;  and,  in  the  natural  zeal  of 
our  researches,  we  shall  not  rest  until  we  have  exhausted  the  resources 
of  science  in  establishing,  not  only  the  configuration  of  seas  and  con¬ 
tinents,  but  the  minutest  facts  connected  with  terrestrial  history. 


ORANG-UTAN,  AND  THE  FIVE  PRINCIPAL  RACES  OF  MAN. 


A— ORANG-UTAN.  B — MALAYAN.  C — ETHIOPIAN. 

D — INDIAN.  E — MONGOLIAN.  F — CAUCASIAN. 


ORTH  AMERICA. 


The  Continent  of  North 
America  comprises  the  po¬ 
litical  divisions  included  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
together  with  minor  British  colonial  possessions,  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  the  group  of  republics  embraced 
in  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  extreme 
northern  limit  lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  while  its 
southern  boundary  approaches  the  Equator,  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  an  area  of  about  8,000,000  square  miles,  ranks 
third  in  size  among  the  great  divisions  of  the  world.  From  Panama 
to  Boothia  Point  the  length  is  about  5,500  miles;  the  width  from  Cape 
Charles,  Labrador,  to  the  extremity  of  Alaska  is  about  4,500  miles. 

The  continent  comprehends  almost  every  climate,  and  its  immense 
geographical  range  favors  the  production  of  a  large  proportion  of  articles 
most  valuable  to  commerce  and  the  arts.  Millions  of  acres  of  com¬ 
paratively  unexplored  wil¬ 
derness  remain  to  be 
developed;  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  a  total  number 
of  inhabitants  of  88,  386,- 
084  in  1890 — an  average 
density  of  about  eleven 
inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile — being  as  yet  sur¬ 
passed  by  three  other  con¬ 
tinents  in  point  of  pop¬ 
ulation. 

The  mineral  resources 
of  the  continent  are  con¬ 
stantly  revealed  by  new 
discoveries ;  and  modern 
ingenuity  bids  fair  to 
add  incalculable  wealth 
and  importance  to  the 
northern  division  of  the 

CHIEF  OF  THE  SACS.  New  World. 


THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  early  explorations  resulting 

in  the  discovery  and  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  North  America,  are  too  familiar  to  require  extended  comment 
here.  It  was  a  period  of  brilliant  achievement,  attended  with  heroic 
sacrifices,  and  destined  in  its  ultimate  results  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
world’s  history  little  imagined  by  the  adventurers  themselves. 

With  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  the  true  political  life  of  America 
begins.  The  compact  drawn  up  in  the  cabin  of  the  “Mayflower,”  the 
simplest  written  instrument  embodying  republican  principles,  nobly  sup¬ 
plemented  by  tho  “Body  of  Liberties”  in  1641,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
spaik  which,  glowing  with  the  breath  of  liberty  ever  enlivening  it, 
kindled  at  length  the  flame  which  not  even  the  force  of  British  oppres¬ 
sion  could  extinguish. 


From  the  moment  in  which,  through  the  fortitude  and  sagacity  of  her 
statesmen,  the  bodyqiolitic  acquired  concrete  nationality  under  the  title 
The  United  States  of  America,’  the  progress  of  the  country  alike  in 
civil,  national,  and  foreign  polity,  has 
been  a  succession  of  signal  triumphs. 

Coexistent,  too,  with  its  established  skill 
in  the  art  of  good  government  and  its 
merited  prestige  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  has  been  the  unparalleled  develop¬ 
ment  in  industrial  and  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  which  has  stimulated  immigration, 
improved  the  social  and  economical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  community,  and  filled  to 
repletion  the  national  treasury. 

The  history  of  the  framing  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  shows  that  already 
in  its  infancy  the  republic  was  compelled 
to  face  the  conflict  of  political  opinions, 
without  which,  it  is  true,  no  free  govern¬ 
ment  can  exist.  Yet  so  steadfast  was  the 
patriotism  of  the  times  that  even  in  the 
heat  of  partisan  controversy,  the  unity  and 

progress  of  the  nation  were  paramount  liberty  bell. 


"Proclaim  Liberty 
the  Land,  unto 
Inhabitants 


Throughout  all 
all  the 
thereof.” 
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to  personal  zeal.  Amid  the  momentous  issues  of  the  day:  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  financial  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory,  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  foreign  claims,  the  republic  moved  steadily  forward.  It 
broadened  its  territory,  concluded  treaties,  enacted  laws  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  with  each  session  of  the  national  Congress  renewed 
its  claim  to  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  the  people.  Above  all,  it 
fostered  the  interests  of  public  morality  and  intelligence  by  means  of 
education,  diffusing  throughout  the  land  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  law  and 
order  and  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  property,  upon  which  the 
stability  of  society  so  largely  depends.  .  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  supreme  test  of  civil  war,  in  which  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  founders  of  the  nation  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
arbitrament  of  arms.  The  result,  whether  we  consider  it  as  confirming 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  or  in  the  light  of  negro  emancipation  fully 
vindicated  the  United  States  of  America  before  mankind  and  with  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  was  inaugurated  an  era  of  prosperity  unexampled 

in  the  nation’s  history.  _  _ 

To-day,  with  a  population  of  over  75,000,000,  and  a  territory  embrac¬ 
ing  upward  of  3,500,000  square  miles,  the  problems  of  the  past  are  near¬ 
ing  solution,  and  the  peaceful  progress  now  assured  bids  fan-  to  accomplish 

immeasurable  results.  ....  ,, 

The  remarkable  diversity  of  climate  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States— from  almost  tropical  to  arctic— naturally  favors  the 
production  of  nearly  every  fruit  of  the  earth  which  can  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  and  comfort  of  man.  A  casual  study  of  statistics  with 
reference  to  the  productions  of  the  country  demonstrates  the  magnitude 
of  the  scale  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  based  A 
single  item  which  may  be  quoted  here  is  conclusive.  Of  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1891  ^43, 000  000  aer es 

producing  3,410,000,000  bushels,  of  the  value  of  $1,582,000,000.  Ol 
wheat  alone  the  crop  of  the  same  year  aggregated  61 1,780 
100,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  combined  crops  of  Russia,  and  India. 

The  showing  in  cotton,  coal,  live  stock,  and  the  varied  industries 
included  in  manufacturing  pursuits  is  commensurate  with  the  above. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  immense  territory  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  yet  undeveloped,  note  the  tide  of  immigration  annually  setting 
toward  America,  and  take  into  account  the  resistless  energy  which 
characterizes  the  people,  it  seems  futile  to  attempt  prediction  of  their 

future  greatness  and  wealth.  .  ,  , 

The  geographical  features  of  the  United  States  are  marked  by  every 
variety  of  mountain  range,  plateau  and  valley  measureless  tracte  of 
forest;  rivers  of  unequaled  length,  and  lakes  resembling  the  inland  seas  of 
the  Old  World.  Few  portions  of  the  country  can  be  regarded  as 
uninhabitable,  and  these  in  the  course  of  time,  by  means  of  irrigation 
and  other  facilities  afforded  by  modern  science,  will  doubtlessjike  the 
desert  of  old,  be  made  to  “rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  Wherever 
the  ingenuity  of  man  can  find  exercise,  the  soil  has  been  reclaimed, 
ritU  towns  and  villages  reared,  railways  established  and  the 
institutions  of  civilized  life  brought  happiness  to  thousands  of  flourishing 

“Tblta  unlimited  freedom  of  opportunity  presented  by  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  United  States,  no  less  than  by  the  fostering  care  of  a 
wise  and  liberal  government,  which  has  created,  as  it  were,  from 
primeval  wilderness  the  nation  of  to-day.  From  Scandinavia  to  Africa 


foreigners  have  long  since  recognized  the  immense  possibilities  which 
the  genius  of  Anglo-Saxon  industry  had  opened  to  them,  and  many 
portions  of  the  West  have  offered  a  tranquil  asylmft  for  those  whom  the 
limitations  of  monarchial  rule  debarred  forever  from  “the  pursuit  of 
happiness”  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  One  has  but  to  travel  observantly 
throughout  the  country  to  note  how  widespread  is  this  prosperity  among 
those  of  alien  origin  or  their  American-born  offspring.  They  have  been 
quick  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  governmental  provisions  for  their 
welfare,  the  illimitable  resources  of  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  fair  play  accorded  by  the  American  people  and 
insured  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  As  yet  the  original  Saxon  element 
.  largely  predominates  in  our  population,  but 

it  is  possible  that  with  increasing  immigra- 
tion,  and  its  gradual  assimilation  by  the  body- 
M;  politic,  a  new  people  will  arise,  still  distinctive 
mS  in  its  nationality,  yet  composite  and  com- 

Py  W-  \  prehensive  in  character,  and  in  its  relations 
A-  «—  ■  to  the  state  and  to  society  combining  some- 

HP,  what  of  European  conservatism  with  repub- 
\  .  lican  individuality  and  force. 

®  i**-  It  ( )ne  race  alone,  the  Indian,  of  the  many 

w  II  millions  inhabiting  the  United  States,  has, 

until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
steadily  resisted  the  inevitable  progress  of 
events,  refusing  to  profit  by  the  philanthropic 
AN  INDIAN  chief.  measures  which,  with  all  the  injustice  and 

corruption  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  General  Government,  have  been 
devised  for  its  enlightenment.  Of  the  large  aboriginal  population  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  million  remain,  of  whom  barely  one-third  are 
classed  as  civilized.  Numerous  schools  have  been  established  among 
them,  lands  apportioned  in  severalty,  and  immense  tracts  of  productive  soil 
reserved  for  their  exclusive  use  and  guaranteed  to  them  by  acts  of 
Congress.  Yet  so  strong  is  hereditary  impulse  and  hatred  among  them 
that,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
conflict,  the  early  animosities  remain. 

Ethnologically  speaking,  a  study  of 
the  North  American  Indians  is  highly 
instructive.  Their  origin  is  still 
shrouded  in  tradition,  but  the  traces  of 
former  power  and  skill  in  the  arts  vis¬ 
ible  throughout  the  West  and  North¬ 
west  are  full  of  significance,  especially 
in  view  of  the  probability  of  ultimate 
extinction  to  which  the  race  appears  to 
he  doomed.  The  extended  researches 
ordered  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  reports  of  Indian  agents 
and  members  of  scientific  institutions, 
have  revealed  many  striking  features  of 
Indian  life  both  past  and  present. 

Of  the  multitude  of  tribes  described, 
perhaps  none  exceeds  in  interest  the 
Pueblo,  or  Village  Indians,  descendants  of  the  Aztecs, 
habits  and  character  preserving  many  traits  of  their  remote  ancestry. 
Comprising  five  separate  tribes,  the  Pueblos  proper,  the  Moquis,  the 
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Zufiis,  the  Pimas,  and  the  Papagos,  these  semi-civilized  remnants  of  a 
departed  race  inhabit  the  plains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  cultivating 
the  soil  and  devoting  much  of  their  labor  to  the  pursuit  of  horticulture. 
Brave,  gentle,  and  industrious,  their  lives  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
types  of  the  Northwest.  They  are,  moreover,  hospitable  to  strangers,  who 
have  been  permitted  to  dwell  among  them,  and  even  witness  the  ancient 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  their  proud  inheritance.  The  Zufiis  have 
been  the  subject  of  special  investigation  in  recent  year's,  and  many  cus¬ 
toms  unknown  to  the  early  Spanish  missionaries  been  found  to  exist 
among  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  worship  of  the  sea  and  the  peculiar 
rites  performed  by  them  when  first  beholding  it  in  presence  of  a  guide. 
This  worship  of  water  is  also  manifested  in  certain  ceremonial  observ 
ances  before  the  sacred  springs  in  their  own  land.  In  fact,  Christianized 
as  are  many  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  Zufii  still  clings  to  the  traditions 
of  race,  and  the  worship  of  Montezuma,  “son  of  the  Great  and  Good 
Spirit.” 

No  less  marked  in  habit  and  custom  than  the  Zufiis  are  the  remaining 
tribes  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  Pimas  being  noted  for  courage  in  their 
wars  with  the  merciless  Apaches,  the  Moquis  for  gentleness  and  industry, 
the  Papagos  for  physical  development.  Dwelling  upon  elevated  mesas 
(table-lands)  or  in  chambers  cut  in  the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  they 
preserve  their  individual  life,  and  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  families  descended  from  the  North  American  aborigines. 

The  history  of  the  more  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the  West  and  North¬ 
west,  while  not  wholly  reassuring,  offers  hope  of  final  advancement  in  the 
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arts  of  peace,  k  et,  notwithstanding  a  gradual  improvement  in  their  con¬ 
dition,  through  the  medium  of  schools  and  missionary  efforts,  favorable 
results  have  been  frequently  retarded  by  sanguinary  conflicts  with  govern¬ 
ment  troops,  showing  that  the  traditional  hatred  of  the  white  man  still 
survives,  as  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  time  the  seditious  element  among  them  will  be  overruled  bv  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  civilization  and  a  firm  but  equitable  policy  on  the  part  of  Confess. 
it  a  Grange  anomaly  that  in  a  country  so  highly  civilized  as  the 

United  States  an  institution  so  inimical  to  social  order  as  polygamy  should 
have  existed.  Yet  for  nearly  forty  years  Mormonism  flourished,  compar- 

ST  fil  th®  Geueral  Government.  The  principle  embodied  in 
Article  I  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  doubtless  influenced  in 
some  egiee  this  course  of  toleration.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
however,  stimulated  by  the  abuse  of  political  power  charged  against  the 
Mormon  leaders,  finally  resulted  in  stringent  measures  being  taken  by 
Oonp-ess  to  correct  the  evil  so  long  unrestrained.  At  the  same  time,  it 
nFs.  that,  by  their  admirable  management  of  municipal 

a  airs.,  their  industry  applied  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  their  community,  the  Mormons  have  shown  remarkable 
thrift  and  address. 

It  has.  been  the  steady  aim  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with 
the  organic  law  of  the  land,  to  insure  the  largest  benefits  of  citizenship 
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alike  to  those  of  native  or  alien  birth.  In  promoting  the  general  welfare 
no  factor  has  proved  so  potent  as  the  freest  and  most  widespread  system 
of  education.  Wherever  public  schools  have  prevailed  the  social  and 
industrial  progress  of  the  community  has  been  most  marked,  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  the  first  care  of  the  republic,  expressed  in  municipal 
action,  to  provide  for  common  school  and  higher  education  on  a  scale 
unequaled  in  the  world.  In  certain  sections  of  the  country  these  efforts 
have  been  less  productive  than  in  others,  yet  the  aggregate  appropriations 
for  instruction  in  the  entire  country,  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  adopted, 
and  the  statistical  tables  of  school  attendance  combine  practical  results  of 
which  America  may  well  be  proud.  Everywhere  new  institutions  of 
learning  are  springing  up  under  the  auspices  of  private  munificence,  apd, 
together  with  the  public  school  system,  aiming  to  leave  no  citizen  of  the 
republic  in  ignorance,  promise  to  widen  greatly  the  sphere  of  general 
intelligence  and  secure  to  the  nation  the  highest  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tional  care. 

As  in  stimulating  the  intelligence  of  the  people  by  its  admirable  sys¬ 
tem  of  village  and  graded  schools,  supplemented  by  scores  of  colleges  and 
universities,  so  in  social  and  political  life  the  constant  purpose  of  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  is  to  guarantee  the  largest  possible  amount  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  provisions  of  the  written  Constitution  leave  no 
ground  for  controversy  touching  the  principles  which  affect  more  closely 
the  general  welfare.  Protection  to  life  and  property,  trial  by  jury,  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  many-  other  articles  of  repub¬ 
lican  faith,  which  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  have  acquired  only 
through  violent  revolutions,  or  from  which  they  are  still  debarred,  in 
America  were  coexistent  with  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Government : 
nay,  even  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  instrument  which 
Mr.  Buckle  says  “should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  nursery  of 
every  king.  ’  ’ 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  America  as  a  democracy,  yet,  technically,  the 
form  of  government  is  representative,  being  properly  classed  as  a  federal 
republic,  in  which  the  Constitution  which  supplanted  the  original  Articles 
of  Confederation  is  paramount  to,  and  binding  upon,  the  legislative  power 
of  the  several  States.  The  people  indeed  govern,  but  only  through  their 
representatives,  to  whom  is  delegated  the  authority  theoretically  vested  in 
themselves..  Yet,  that  the  highest  written  law  may  not  be  immutable, 
but  adapt  itself  to. the  supreme  will  of  the  people  in  their  development, 
the  Constitution  wisely  contains  ample  provision  for  its  amendment.  The 
far-sightedness  and  stability  of  this  remarkable  document  are  attested  by 
the  fact  that  of  the  fifteen  amendments  thus  far  enacted  eleven  were 
passed  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  twelfth  in  1 804,  and  the 
remainder  not  until  the  termination  of  the  late  Civil  War,  and  then  only 
under  exigencies  peculiar  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  sixty  years. 
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In  connection  with  the  geographical  features  of  the  United  States, 
briefly  alluded  to  above,  its  varied  and  unique  scenery  deserves  mention. 
The  cataract  of  Niagara,  the  falls  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite,  the 
grand  canons  of  the  Colorado  and  other  Western  streams  have  become 
famous  in  the  annals  of  travelers.  No  less  impressive,  perhaps,  are  the 
giant  geysers  of  the  Northwest,  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia.  The  forest  patriarchs  of  Mariposa  Grove 
rival  in  age  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  banyan  of  India,  and  in  the 
gorgeous  tints  of  an  October  landscape  America  alone  may  claim  the 
special  favor  of  nature.  For  grandeur  and  beauty  on  a  larger  scale  one 
has  but  to  survey  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierras  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  isolated  majesty  of  Mt.  Rainier,  probably  an  extinct 

volcano,  or  explore  the  wonders  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  glaciers  of 
distant  Alaska,  with  the  towering  peaks 
of  Mounts  St.  Elias  and  Fairweather, 
the  former  18,015  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  great  impetus  given  to  railway 
enterprise  occasioned  by  the  constantly 
increasing  settlement  of  new  lands  has 
resulted  in  the  construction  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  about  185,000  miles  of  road 
traversing  the  United  States  and  inter¬ 
secting  in  every  direction.  The  facili¬ 
ties  for  travel  and  interstate  commerce 
thus  afforded  have  opened  up  large 
sections  of  territory  hitherto  unknown, 
and  added  enormously  to  the  nation’s 
wealth  by  the  creation  of  new  fields  for 
industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  American  nation  is  preemi¬ 
nently  a  business  people.  Yet  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  not  lapsed  in 
the  struggle  for  material  prosperity  is 
manifest  in  the  taste  and  skill  employed 
in  the  formation  of  many  handsome 
cities,  and  the  erection  of  public  and 
private  edifices  of  architectural  beauty 
throughout  the  land.  Many  of  these 
may  well  challenge  comparison  with 
the  palaces  of  the  Old  World,  and  even 
in  towns  and  villages  there  is  appar¬ 
ent  a  growing  culture  in  artistic 
thought  which  reflects  the  intelligence 
of  the  people.  In  special  departments 
of  science,  too,  the  United  States, 
young  as  they  are,  have  taken  the  high¬ 
est  rank.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
enough  to  cite  the  achievements  of 
Edison,  and  the  discoveries  in  astro¬ 
nomical  science  due  to  the  marvelous 
skill  of  Alvan  G.  Clark,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  yet  greater  triumphs  with 
the  40-inch  refractor  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  many  instances  of  mechanical  superiority  visible  in  indus¬ 
tries  of  world-wide  reputation,  in  agricultural  implements,  sewing- 
machines,  pianos,  household  furniture,  etc.,  all  of  which  show  the  invent- 
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ive  character 
the  nation. 

A  remarkable 
proof  of  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  is 
the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Alaska. 

Purchased  by 
treaty  with  the 
Russian  govern¬ 
ment  in  1867  for 
the  sum  of  $7,- 
200, 000, the  value 
of  its  products  up 
to  the  year  1890 
i  s  estimated  a  t 
more  than  $60,- 
000,000,  about 
half  of  which  is 

due  to  the  seal  industry.  Of  its  wealth  of  minerals  gold,  found 
throughout  nearly  all  Alaska,  is  the  most  important,  while  silver, 
copper  and  coal  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  considerable  eco¬ 
nomic  value.  As  yet  only  the  coast  of  the  country  is  well  known,  yet  much 
valuable  information  has'  been  obtained  regarding  the  inhabitants,  who  in 
Sitka  and  near  the  Yukon  River  are  studied  to  best  advantage.  The 
Innuits  form  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  being  of  the  Eskimo  race, 
yet  in  manners  and  customs  differing  somewhat  from  the  more  easterly 
tribes.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the  islands  along  the  coast,  and  subsist  by 
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various  fisheries  in  which  the  region  abounds.  The  Aleuts,  also  of 
Eskimo  origin,  occupy  the  islands  stretching  westward  from  Alaska. 
They  have  in  some  instances  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  are 
generally  mild  and  friendly  in  disposition,  but  their  distinctive  character 
has  been  nearly  obliterated  by  contact  with  Russian  influences.  Their 
chief  employment  is  hunting  seals  and  the  rarer  sea-otter — the  most 
valuable  fur  animal  in  America — their  kayaks  having  been  known  to 
venture  fifty  miles  seaward  while  engaged  in  the  chase.  The  Indian 
population  is  scattered,  the  largest  tribe  dwelling  near  the  Yukon  River, 
being  housed 
in  underground 
huts  during  the 
winter,  and 
dreaded  by  the 
neighboring 
tribes  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their 
savage  nature 
and  great  cour¬ 
age.  A  curious 
feature  of  Alas¬ 
kan  towns  and 
hamlets  are  the 
ancient  super¬ 
stitions  symbol¬ 
ized  in  totem 
poles,  and  idols 
carved  in  wood, 
the  former  often 
in  their  char¬ 
acter  and  isola¬ 
tion  suggesting 
the  monoliths  of 
Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  To  the  lat¬ 
ter  it  was  their 
custom  to  sacri- 
fi  c  e  slaves  t  o 
propitiate  the 
gods. 

Throughout 

the  territory  . 

thus  far  explored,  Alaska  exhibits  a  striking  volcanic  formation,  the  peaks 
numbering  nearly  eighty,  of  which  about  a  dozen  are  active  volcanoes. 
They  form  part  of  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  volcanic  ranges  encircling 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  through  the  South  American  Cor¬ 
dilleras,  Central  America,  and  Mexico ;  then  to  the  far  northwest,  across 
Bering  Strait  to  Kamchatka,  and  southwest  through  the  line  of  the 
Koorile  Islands,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  New  Guinea  and 
New  Hebrides  to  New  Zealand.  Many  hot  and  mineral  springs  also  exist, 
of  like  subterranean  origin,  although  the  seismic  disturbances  of  the 
tropics  are  unknown. 

Among  the  many  flourishing  cities  of  the  United  States  a  few  are  worthy 
of  special  mention.  Washington  may  justly  claim  precedence  as  the  seat 
of  government,  as  well  as  for  the  stateliness  of  its  public  buildings^,  the 
Capitol  being  of  the  highest  order  of  architectural  beauty.  New  York 

owing  largely  to  its  favorable  maritime 
location,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  coun- 
try,^  and  in  commercial  and  financial 

^  totem  poles  great  republic  of  the  New  World,  has 

exerted  an  incalculable  influence  alike 
upon  popular  thought  and  governmental  polity  in  Europe.  The  moral 
impulse  given  to  aspirations  for  freedom  by  the  spectacle  of  America’s 
prosperity  has  fostered  a  profound  respect  for  republican  principles. 
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ing  energy  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  1535  led  to 
the  practical  discovery  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
During  a  century  and  a  half  following  the  first  settlements  (1608-1759) 
the  country  remained  in  possession  of  the  French,  until  the  final  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  France  and  England  culminated  in  the  victory  of 
the  latter  power,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  all  claims  to  the 
territory  were  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  The  portion  of  the 
present  United  States  then  included  within  the  Canadian  boundaries  was 
subsequently  (1783)  yielded  to  the  American  Republic. 

Originally  comprising  only  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the 
State  gradually  acquired  nominal  jurisdiction  over  the  fur  countries 
embraced  in  the  charter  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Then  followed 
the  accession  of  British  Columbia  and  the  maritime  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  Newfoundland,  until  to-day  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
includes  the  entire  country  lying  north  of  the  United  States,  save  New¬ 
foundland,  Labrador,  and  the  United  States  Territory  of  Alaska. 

In  1867  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  formed  a  confederacy  under 
the  above  title.  The  government,  while  maintaining  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  and  accepting  the  appointment  of  a  governor-general  by 
the  mother-country,  reserved  the  right  of  impendence  in  local  govern¬ 
ment  through  institutions  modeled  largely  upon  those  of  Great  Britain, 
yet  securing  to  the  Dominion  practical  autonomy  in  its  management  of 
internal  affairs.  Each  of  the  seven  provinces  (Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 


are  in  the  Klondike  region  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  So  eminent 
an  authority  as  the  Dominion  land  surveyor  has  estimated  that  not  less 
than  $79,000,000  will  be  produced  by  this  region  within  three  years. 


AN  ESKIMO  WOMAN  CLEANING  A  SKIN. 


Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  Prim 
Edward  s  Island)  has  its  own  parliament  or  legislature,  the  executii 
depai  tment  being  controlled  by  a  lieutenant-governor  appointed  by  tl 
governor-general.  To  these  provinces  should  be  added  the  vast  are: 
which  are  included  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  represented  in  tl 
legislative  councils  of  the  Dominion. 

\V  ith  a  total  area  of  about  3;500,000  square  miles  and  a  population  ( 
ncaily  5,000,000,  the  country  is  steadily  increasing  in  social  and  con 
mercial  prosperity.  Among  the  sources  of  wealth  no  single  prodm 
compares  with  the  enormous  forests,  the  natural  growth  of  which,  1 
judicious  selection  of  mature  timber,  exceeds  the  actual  consumptioi 
tanding  the  fact  that  the  value  of  annual  exports  is  over  $26 
)  ,00C .  Above  50  per  cent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricultur: 
pursuits,  the  total  exports  being  upward  of  $35,000,000  annually.  C 
these  the  various  cereals  form  the  largest  portion,  the  remainder  indue 
ing  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  potatoes,  etc.  The  animal  wealth  of  the  countr 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  fecotua,  and  consists  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  I 
addition  to  these  sources  of  revenue  may  be  mentioned  gold  mines  an 

coal-fields  of  well-nigh  inexhaustible  wealth,  mineral  products  of  othc 

classes  and  the  extended  fisheries  with  which  the  prosperity  of  the  countr 
has  so  long  been  identified.  To-day  the  richest  gold-fields  in  the  worl 


MONTREAL,  QUEBEC. 

Internal  improvements,  especially  in  the  way  of  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  have  corresponded  with  the  progress  of  the  country’s  industries. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  government  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  and 
other  works  of  this  nature  before  and  since  confederation  reaches  $75,000,- 
000.  The  systems  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  railways,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Intercolonial,  uniting  the  older  systems  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  and  lastly  the  Canadian  Pacific,  traversing  a  distance  of  more 
than  6,000  miles,  attest  the  energy  with  which  enterprises  affecting 
internal  communication  have  been  pushed. 

The  population  of  the  Dominion  comprises  many  nationalities, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  being  mingled  with  races  of  the 
Old  World  supplied  by  a  constantly  increasing  immigration.  Of  178,921 
immigrants  in  1890,  75,967  became  permanent  settlers  chiefly  of  the 
great  wheat-fields  of  the  west. 

There  is  no  state  church  in  Canada.  In  certain  provinces,  as  in 
Quebec  and  the  French  districts,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails, 
while  in  other 
sections,  as  in 
Ontario,  Metho¬ 
dists  and  Presby¬ 
terians  predomi¬ 
nate.  Public 
instruction,  open 
to  all  religions,  is 
maintained  by 
f  n  n  d  s  supplied 
b  y  Government 
giants  and  local 
taxation.  Higher 
education  is  pro- 
vided  for  by 
twenty-four  col¬ 
leges,  and,  with 
the  exception  of 
British  C  o  1  u  m- 
bia,  each  prov¬ 
ince  has  a  univer¬ 
sity. 

To  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  ethnology 
the  territory  em¬ 
braced  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada 
affords  a  wide 
field  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  arche¬ 
ological  research. 

Of  all  the  various 
types  which  have 
enlisted  the  in¬ 
terest  of  travel¬ 
ers,  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  Eskimo  has 
claimed  the  most 
general  a  1 1  e  n  - 

tion.  Extending  across  the  entire  northern  coast  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent,  this  hardy  race  has  for  centuries  preserved  intact  its  ancient  manners 
and  customs.  Bred  to  the  chase,  their  powers  of  endurance,  skill,  and 
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prowess  are  remarka¬ 
ble  ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  climate 
and  an  utter  disre- 
g a r  d  of  hygienic 
laws,  longevity  is  said 
to  be  not  unusual 
among  them.  In  the 
Danish  settlements 
along  the  southern 
shores  of  Greenland 
they  have  even  assim¬ 
ilated  in  some  degree 
the  manners  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  Striking  a 
balance  between  the 
accounts  of  various 
travelers,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Es¬ 
kimos,  as  a  race,  are 
generally  peaceable 
among  themselves, 
hospitable  to  strang¬ 
ers,  and  faithful  in 
their  promises,  and 
if  at  times  display¬ 
ing  treachery  or  ven¬ 
geance,  on  the  other 
hand  equally  capable 
of  fidelity  and  heroic 
devotion. 

The  Indian  population  is  composed  of  many  tribes,  differing  some¬ 
what  in  manners  and  language,  but  forming  essentially  one  family,  more 
or  less  allied  to  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  Pacific  slope.  The  number  of 
dialects  spoken  by  these  various  tribes  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  forty, 
four  different  tongues  being  found  upon  Vancouver  Island  alone.  Their 
chief  occupation  is  hunting  and  trapping,  in  which  they  develop  great 
cunning  and  knowledge  of  woodcraft.  Yet  of  the  many  thousands  once 
dwelling  within  the  borders  of  the  Dominion,  only  scattered  tribes  retain 
their  original  character  and  traditions,  the  influences  of  Saxon  civiliza¬ 
tion  having  modified  the  general  tendencies  of  the  race,  which  in  the 
maritime  provinces  shows  few  traces  of  the  period  when  it  was  powerful 
and  numerous.  As  a  distinct  race  they,  like  the  Indians  of  the  West, 
seem  doomed  to  extinction  or  absorption  by  a  higher  civilization;  yet  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  tribal  relations  with  the  Canadian  government 
there  have  never  been  the  antagonism  and  violence  which  have  marked 
the  intercourse  of  American  settlers  with  Western  Indians. 

Canada  has,  as  a  rule,  been  comparatively  free  from  political  disturb¬ 


ances.  A  factious  ele¬ 
ment,  however,  com¬ 
posed  of  French 
half  -breeds,  and 
known  as  Metis  or 
Bois  brides,  has  long 
existed  in  Manitoba. 
In  1869  this  seditious 
people,  under  the 
leadership  of  Louis 
Riel,  attempted  to 
usurp  the  authority 
of  the  government, 
without  success.  In 
1885  the  second  re¬ 
bellion,  incited  by 
the  same  leader,  was 
effectually  crushed  by 
a  general  uprising  of 
the  Canadians,  Riel 
being  captured,  tried, 
and  speedily  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Of  the  cities  of 
Canada,  Quebec  is  es¬ 
pecially  notable,  both 
on  account  of  its  com¬ 
manding  aspect  and 
because  of  the  stir¬ 
ring  events  which, 
during  the  long  con¬ 
tention  for  suprem¬ 
acy,  between  the  French  and  English,  marked  its  history.  Montreal, 
a  more  fashionable  resort,  contains  a  large  percentage  of  English  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  better  represents  Canada  in  its  relations  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  city  is  the  largest  in  the  Dominion  and  commercially  the 
most  important  built  upon  an  imposing  site,  and  contains  numerous  and 
handsome  edifices. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  embracing  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  its  territory  every  facility  of  soil  and  climate  calculated 
to  maintain  an  immense  agricultural  population;  with  its  but  partially 
explored  domain  of  forest-land,  its  wealth  of  minerals,  its  profitable 
fisheries,  its  admirable  system  of  internal  transportation,  and,  withal,  the 
industrious,  temperate  character  of  its  people,  is  indeed  a  land  of 
promise.  Whether  annexation  to  the  United  States  be  but  a  spasmodic 
dream  of  politicians,  or  the  idea  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  a  future 
generation,  the  steady  progress  exhibited  to-day  throughout  her  industrial 
population  is  likely  to  increase  with  years  and  strengthen  her  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 


MFYTfO  The  history  of  Mexico,  from  the  wars  of  the  ancient 
UiUAiCV/.  Aztecs,  and  long  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  is  replete  with  tragic  interest.  Indeed,  the  fires  of  revolution, 
as  in  all  Spanish-American  republics,  are  but  partially  extinguished,  at 
times  threatening  to  break  forth  anew  and  envelop  the  nation  in  the 
horrors  of  internecine  strife.  .  Still,  notwithstanding  so  many  retrogres¬ 
sions,  the  general  progress  of  the  country,  its  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  together  with  its  educational  and  industrial  development,  have 

been,  if  not  commensu¬ 
rate  with  its  opportuni¬ 
ties,  very  notable.  The 
acquisition  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  1820,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  republic  in 
place  of  the  transient 
monarchy  of  Iturbide, 
the  Laws  of  Reform  of 
1857,  and  the  brave  re¬ 
sistance  t  o  French  i  n- 
trigue  and  final  execution 
of  Maximilian,  mark  the 
instincts  of  a  free  people 
striving  for  liberty  and 
enlightenment. 

Few  countries  are  so 
fertile  in  resources  as  this 
favored  land.  Its  sierras 
abound  in  mines  of  enor¬ 
mous  value,  its  less  ele¬ 
vated  regions  teem  with  agri cultural  products  of  great  variety,  and  even 
the  tierra  caliente  yields  coffee  and  sugar  of  superior  quality.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that,  compared  with  the  possibilities  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  industrial  condition  of  Mexico  is  as  yet  in  an  early  stage,  the 
natural  indolence  of  the  people,  due  in  part  to  climate  and  heredity,  pre¬ 
cluding  the  ceaseless  energy  which  in  the  United  States  has  attained 
such  marvelous  results. 

The  Mexican  government,  alive  to  the  occasion,  has  made  strenuous 
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efforts  to  encourage 
immigration  by 
means  of  liberal  land- 
grants,  chiefly  to  pub¬ 
lic  companies,  which 
between  1881  and 
1888  amounted  to 
90,000,000  acres. 
The  results  were  not 
wholly  satisfactory, 
yet,  by  distributing 
seeds  and  alleviating 
the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colonists, 
the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  silk¬ 
worm  proved  success¬ 
ful.  An  important 
industry  in  Northern 
Mexico  is  stock-rais¬ 
ing, the  cattle  ranches 
in  the  entire  country 
numbering  20,574. 

In  manufactures 
Mexico  is  making 
fair  progress. 

There  being  no 
large  seaports  in  the 
country,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Mexico  is 
limited  to  a  few  ves¬ 
sels  over  100  tons. 
On  the  other  hand, 
progress  made  in  in¬ 
ternal  facilities  for 
transportation  has 
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been  notable,  so  that  with  the  Mexican  Central  and  National  railways 
access  to  every  portion  of  the  republic  will  in  time  be  assured. 

The  Mexicans  are  a  mixed  people,  composed  of  various  types.  The 
Indians  of  the  country  much  resemble  those  of  North  America,  retaining 
in  a  degree  the  marked  characteristics  of  their  ancestors.  Diversities  of 

race  are  evident  in 
the  superiority  of 
type  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of 
the  tierra  caliente 
over  that  of  those 
living  near  the 
coast.  The  Otomi 
Indians,  who  to¬ 
day  furnish  the 
unskilled  labor  in 
many  parts  of  the 
country,  consti¬ 
tuted  one  of  the 
oldest  Mexican 
tribes.  Some  of 
their  bands  ac- 
q  u  i  r  e  d  a  partial 
civilization  from 
the  Aztecs  and 
Toltecs.  Near  the 
capital  the  Indian 
population  is  iso¬ 
lated  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  and  pursuits, 
while  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  the  Spanish 
influence  is  more 
apparent. 

T  h  e  Mexican 
proper  presents  a 
curious  study  to 
the  traveler.  His 
insuperable  aver¬ 
sion  to  toil  —  the 
sweet-do-nothing  of  the  Neapolitan — his  unmeasured  hospitality  to 
strangers,  his  volubility  and  wit,  and  a  certain  indefinable  courtesy  inher¬ 
ited  from  Castilian  ancestry,  at  once  repel  and  attract.  Quick  -in  his 
perceptions,  enthusiastic  by  nature,  and  in  his  general  deportment  digni¬ 
fied  and  courtly,  he  suggests  the  chivalry  of  ancient  Spain  combined 
with  the  practical  shrewdness  of  later  times.  But  the  knightly  tourney 
has  given  place  to  the  bull-ring  and  the  cock-pit,  and  the  modern 
representative  of  Castilian  manners  too  often  becomes  either  a  public 
highwayman,  a  professional  gambler,  or  apolitical  revolutionist  of  doubtful 
motives,  according  to  his  position  in  society.  In  dailyjlife  the  Mexicans 
present  a  picture  of  careless  ease.  They  must  never  be  taken  too  seriously, 
and  the  traveler  who  enters  readily  into  native  habits  of  thought,  acquires 
their  language  and  observes  them  without  prejudice,  will  discover  much 
that  is  picturesque  and  engaging  in  their  conduct  and  mode  of  living. 
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Among  the  minor  customs  is  the  prevalence  at  meals  of  corn-cakes  and 
black  beans — the  traditional  tortillas  and  frijoles,  which  from  the  days 
of  Montezuma  have  been  a  national  dish — and  a  surprisingly  appetizing 
and  healthful  one  it  is.  The  cake  is  made  of  white  maize,  laboriously 
ground  with  stone  and  pestle,  shaped  between  the  open  palms,  and  laid 
upon  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  over  the  coals.  A  bit  of  the  cake  serves  as  a 
fork  or  spoon  when  the  well-seasoned  beans  appear,  and  the  number  of 
tortillas  consumed  at  a  sitting  is  astonishing. 

The  City  of  Mexico,  with  a  population  of  about  330,000,  and  located 
7,524  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  replete  with  archaeological  interest.  The 
public  buildings  are  numerous,  and  those  situated  upon  the  main  square, 
where  the  principal  streets  converge,  are  of  great  architectural  interest. 
The  famous  calendar  stone  of  the  Aztecs  is  here  visible,  being  inserted 
in  the  fa9ade  of  the  great  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  early 
Spanish  architecture.  Modern  invention  has  given  to  the  capital  a  new 
aspect,  and  the  contrast  of  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas  with  the  latest 
applications  of  science — tramways,  electric  lights,  telephone  service,  etc. 
— is  an  odd  surprise  to  the  visitor.  The  street  scenes,  often  grotesque 
and  always  original,  enable  one  to  study  the  manners  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  the  great  plaza  being  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  converted  into 
a  general  bazaar.  Not  least  important  among  the  many  objects  of  interest 
is  the  neighboring  Castle  of  Chapultepee,  associated  with  Aztec  emperors 
and  the  ill-fated  Archduke  Maximilian. 

Were  it  not  for  the  continual  fear  of  revolution,  the  Mexican  nation 
would  doubtless  advance  more  rapidly  in  enterprises  demanding  security 
for  invested  capital.  Proximity  to  the  United  States  and  the  growth  of 
international  relations  react  favorably  upon  the  peaceful  element  of  the 
people;  it  is  the  irresponsible  class,  having  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  fomenting 
internal  discord.  Education,  widely  diffused  and  rendered  obligatory 
by  the  state,  will  in  time  eliminate  this  baneful  element. 


AZTEC  CALENDAR. 


f!F,NTR  AT,  AMFRTflA  The  territory  included  under  the 
LL1M  I Ti  A L  A  IHLlVlvjA.  title  Central  America,  comprises  the 

independent  republics  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua.  The  colony  of  Belize,  or  British  Honduras,  is  under  English 
control,  the  neighboring  states  having  ceded  it  reluctantly  in  deference 
to  its  occupancy  and  development  by  Great  Britain. 

The  entire  region  presents  the  diversity  of  geographical  features 
incident  to  a  semi-tropical  climate,  elevated  table-lands  alternating  with 
mountain  ranges,  intersected  by  fertile  valleys  and  partly  navigable 
streams.  Here  and  there  immense  lakes  drain  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  a  singularly  pro¬ 
ductive  soil  is  found,  not  unlike  the  “hot  lands”  of  Mexico.  In  the 
days  of  the  Conquest  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were  extracted 
from  the  sierras,  but  extensive  mining  has  given  place  to  agriculture  and 
the  cultivation  of  various  fruits  for  export. 

The  population  is  largely  native  Indian,  with  an  admixture  of  mestizos 
and  negroes,  and,  when'  not  actively  engaged  in  revolution,  shows  some 
progress  in  the  way  of  general  education  and  an  approach  to  political 
order.  Valuable  timber,  drugs,  and  dye-stuffs  prove  a  constant  source 
of  revenue,  yet  the  finances  of  the  countries  are  often  hopelessly  entangled, 
and  the  character  of  the  people,  volcanic  as  the  land  they  inhabit,  forbids 
the  enterprise  dependent  upon  continuous  labor  under  the  conditions  of 
peace.  With  the  view  of  improving  their  commercial  status  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  more  progressive  methods,  efforts  have  frequently  been  made 
to  attract  immigration,  through  liberal  offers  of  the  public  lands  on  the 
part  of  the  several  governments.  Thus  far,  however,  these  inducements 
have  failed  to  show  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  foreign  population, 
the  precarious  climate  and  the  difficulty  of  transportation  proving 
insuperable  obstacles  to  colonization.  A  further  consideration  to  be 
taken  into  account  is  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  renders 
persistent  toil  unnecessary,  so  that  in  the  development  of  industrial 


enterprises  requiring  constant  care  native  labor  is  altogether  unreliable. 

There  is  an  interest  in  Central  America,  apart  from  a  commercial  one, 
which  from  the  days  of  Balboa  has  been  kept  alive.  Its  center  is  found 
in  Guatemala,  and  the  adjoining  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  now  a  Mexican 
province.  The  ancient  ruins  of  Copan,  Uxmal,  Palenque,  and  Quirigua 
point  to  a  people  of  wonder¬ 
ful  skill  and  intelligence, 
and  in  the  secluded  valleys 
of  the  interior  traces  of  the 
original  Toltec  exist,  me¬ 
morials  of  a  race  which,  save 
in  ruined  cities  and  fortresses 
well-nigh  obliterated  by 
time,  has  left  no  record  in 
history.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  descendants  of  the  abor¬ 
igines  are  seen  in  the  Indian 
tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  whose  language,  type, 
and  traditions  bear  the  im¬ 
press  of  Toltec  ancestry: 
that  mysterious  race  driven 
from  Mexico  by  the  Aztecs, 
who  in  turn  succumbed  to 
the  Spanish  Conquest.  Yet 
the  origin  of  Toltec,  Tlas- 
calan,  and  Aztec  are  alike  unknown,  nor  can  myth  or  conjecture  enlighten 
us,  or  reveal  the  sources  of  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  which 
the  ruins  they  have  left  bear  ample  testimony  in  numerous  hieroglyphic  in¬ 
scriptions.  They  were  expert  in  mining,  as  is  shown  by  remnants  of  their  art, 
in  metallurgy,  casting,  engraving,  chasing,  and  carving  on  wood  and  metaL 
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Caribs,  also  employed  in  the  mahogany  trade,  being  originally  from  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent,  were  transported  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  by  the 
English  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  gradually  settling  on  the  adjacent 
coast.  In  their  native  island  they  were  of  two  distinct  types,  tne  black 
and  yellow  Caribs,  the  former  originating  in  the  admixture  of  negro 
blood,  producing  a  taller  and  stouter  race,  although  both  are  equally 
active,  industrious,  and  provident.  Notwithstanding  contact  with  civil¬ 
ization,  they  still  adhere  to  many  savage  rites  and  customs,  polygamy 
being  practiced  among  them. 

On  the  lowlands  of  Guatemala  dwells  another  race  worthy  of  mention 
— the  Sambos,  a  mixture  of  negro  and  Indian,  which,  though  by  nature 
indolent  and  careless,  has 
produced  leaders  of  un¬ 
common  strength  and  sa¬ 
gacity.  Living  in  miser¬ 
able  hovels,  they  manifest 
no  ambition  save  in  the 
care  of  kitchen-gardens 
or  moderate  plots  of  arable 
land,  often  distant  from 
then-  homes. 

Although  not  within 
the  limits  of  Central 
America  politically,  prob¬ 
ably  no  part  of  this  region 
vies  in  public  interest 
with  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama.  Its  history  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  various  proj¬ 
ects,  having  for  their 
object  the  elimination  of 
the  long  and  often  per¬ 
ilous  passage  around  Cape 
Horn.  Of  the  many 
routes  proposed,  that  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  waterway  in  indian  woman. 

the  vicinity  of  Panama 

has  received  most  practical  attention,  the  plan  and  initiatory  work  of  M. 
de  Lesseps  being  familiar  to  the  general  public.  That  so  important  an 
enterprise  should  be  arrested  in  these  days  of  engineering  marvels  seems 
a  reproach  to  science.  The  native  population  of  the  Isthmus  includes 
about  10,000  Indians,  descendants  of  the  aborigines.  The  memory  of 
Spanish  atrocities  has  not  been  forgotten  by  them,  and  to-day  they  dwell 
|  apart  and  are  extremely  suspicious  of  the  whites. 


The  cluster  of  islands  comprising  the  West 
Indies  represents  the  hopes,  the  struggles  and 
triumphs  of  two  centuries,  during  which  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  Old  World  have  contended  for-  possession  with  varying  success  and 
defeat,  the  archipelago  being  at  present  apportioned  among  five  separate 
governments:  United  States,  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish, 
with  two  independent  republics,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

During  the  period  covering  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
and,  indeed,  for  some  time  afterward,  Spain  held  undisputed  title  to  the 
new  countries;  but  as  early  as  1025  the  French,  together  with  settlers 
from  Great  Britain,  established  colonies  on  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher. 
Then  the  famous  buccaneers,  Dutch  smugglers,  and  hordes  of  foreign 
pirates  infested  the  seas,  obstructing  commerce  and  spreading  terror 
throughout  the  region,  until  finally  Spain  was  forced  to  surrender  her 
claim  to  exclusive  dominion.  \\  ith  the  advent  of  northern  races  came 
industry  and  agriculture,  resulting  in  the  planting  of  sugar-cane  and  the 
development  of  internal  resources  supplying  enormous  wealth,  though 
far  other  than  the  gold  and  precious  stones  which  preyed  upon  the 
cupidity  of  Spanish  adventurers.  The  importation  of  slaves  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  greatly  enhanced  the  productiveness  of  the  plantations.  Among 
important  staples  tobacco  has  furnished  a  large  percentage  of  wealth  in 
those  islands  which  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  culture. 

The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  varies  according  to  latitude  and 
meteorological  conditions,  some  portions  being  oppressively  warm  and 
others  almost  temperate  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Yet  the  heat, 
though  excessive,  is  generally  tempered  by  cooling  sea-breezes  and  the 
nightly  temperature  endurable  from  the  same  cause.  Terrific  hurricanes 
sweep  over  many  of  the  more  northerly  islands,  while  during  the  rainy 
season  devastating  cyclones  and  hail-storms  are  frequent. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  are  chiefly  negroes,  with  a 
balance  of  European  and  Asiatic  nations.  In  Jamaica  the  African  type 
is  persistent,  and  in  Haiti,  or,  as  the  Conquerors  styled  it,  Santo  Domingo, 
is  seen  the  highest  political  development  of  the  race  m  the  republics 
established  there.  It  was  the  irony  of  oppression  that  compelled  the 
haughty  Spaniard,  after  exterminating  the  native  population  m  serfdom, 
to  transport  from  Africa  new  bondsmen  who  should  finally  wrest  from 
him  the  powers  so  cruelly  wielded.  ,,  ,, 

Cuba,  “the  pearl  of  the  Antilles,”  is  much  the  largest  as  well  as  the 
richest  of  the  West  Indies.  The  coast  is  tropical  m  climate,  but  the 
more  elevated  interior  is  temperate,  the  mountain  ranges  reaching  a  con¬ 
siderable  elevation.  The  principal  plantations  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  tor 
which  the  island  is  chiefly  celebrated,  are  in  the  more  level  western 


They  manufactured  cotton 
cloth  of  the  finest  texture, 
interweaving  rabbit-fur  and 
feathers  in  lieu  of  silk, 
dyeing  and  painting  their 
fabrics  elaborately.  Their 
provisions  for  the  welfare 
of  society,  moreover,  were 
singularly  wise  and  effi¬ 
cient.  The  status  of  women 
was  honorable  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  property  assured  by 
stringent  laws,  while  the 
cultivation  of  filial  affection 
and  the  virtues  of  sobriety 
and  morality  were  strongly 
inculcated.  In  revolting 
contrast  with  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  Aztec  superiority 
is  the  attested  custom  of 
human  sacrifice,  and  even 
cannibalism,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  most 
flourishing  days  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
that,  according  to  the 
Spanish  chronicles,  25,000 
victims  perished  annually 
in  offerings  to  their  war 
god.  Yet  the  existence  of 
numerous  sacrificial  pyra¬ 
mids  (teocalli)  throughout 
the  country  proves  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  this  barbarous 
practice. 

Of  the  races  at  present 
included  in  the  Central 
American  population,  the 
Caribs  and  Mosquitos, 
although  inferior  in  num¬ 
bers  to  the  native  Indians, 
deserve  special  notice. 
The  latter,  inhabiting  the  well-known  Mosquito  shore,  are  largely  engaged 
in  transporting  mahogany  logs  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard.  The 
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section.  The  capital,  Havana,  is  finely  situated  upon  a  land-locked 
harbor,  resembling  rather  an  inland  lake  than  an  arm  of  the  sea,  above 
which,  opposite  the  city,  rise  graceful  slopes  with  huts  of  fishermen 
visible  here  and  there,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  commanding 
the  narrow  passage,  the  imposing  pile  of  Castle  Morro.  The  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  quaint  and  interesting  city  are  typically  Spanish,  and  the 
language  spoken  a  purer  Castilian  form  than  that  common  to  Mexico  and 
the  South  American  republics. 

The  fertile  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  now  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  healthiest  and  most  densely  peopled  of  all  the  islands.  Its 
capital,  San  Juan,  is  the  chief  port  and  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
the  West  Indies. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  Bahamas — the  northernmost  group  of 
islands  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  distinguished  by  the  earliest 
discovery  of  Columbus.  For  a  long  time  the  precise  spot  where  the  great 
navigator  landed  was  in  dispute ;  but  it  is  now  tolerably  well  determined 
that  Watling  Island  is  the  San  Salvador  of  the  explorer’s  chronicle. 
Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  islands,  acquired  considerable  importance 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  and  the  impulse  given  to 
agriculture  and  commerce  during  that  period  has  not  languished. 
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/7S"\  OTITH  A MFilT TEA  The  Srand  geographical  division 

which  forms  the  Continent  of 
South  America  includes,  politically,  the  republics  of  Brazil, 
vkJSqI  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argen- 
tj&yA  5  ^ne  Republic,  Uruguay  (or,  as  it  is  known  among  its 
neighbors,  the  Banda  Orinetal),  and  Paraguay.  The  coun- 
try  of  Guiana  comprises  the  colonial  possessions  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  The  Netherlands,  among  which 
powers  the  territory  is  divided  by  treaty  stipulations.  The 
entire  continent  extends  from  Cape  Gallinas  in  Colombia  to  the  extremity 
of  Cape  Horn,  a  distance  of  4,760  miles;  its  greatest  width,  from  Para- 
hiba,  Brazil,  to  Aguja  Point,  Peru,  being  3,200  miles.  Considering  the 
southern  portion  of  our  hemisphere  a  separate  continent,  South  America, 
with  an  area  of  about  6,844,602  square  miles,  ranks  fourth  in  size,  and, 
with  an  approximate  number  of  inhabitants  of  33,342,700  in  1890,  fifth 
in  population  among  the  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  world.  The 
average  density  of  population  is  about  five  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

In  considering  the  group  of  republics  included  in  the  South  American 
continent,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  difference  between  the  Span- 
ish-American  conquest  of  liberty  and  the  achievement  of  independence  by 
the  United  States  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  The  periodic  revolutions 
which  distract  the  southern  hemisphere  are  wont  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  the  establishment  of  democratic  governments  there  has  been  pre¬ 
mature.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  spirit  which  actuated 
the  leaders  of  the  general  revolt  against  the  Spanish  yoke  was  the  same 
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which  inspired  resistance  to  British  tyranny.  Few  characters  in  the 
world’s  history  afford  finer  examples  of  courage  and  patriotism  than  those 
of  San  Martin,  Bolivar,  Belgrano,  Eivadavia,  Paez,  Quesada,  and  their 
compatriot  chiefs.  Although  the  struggle  came  to  them  nearly  half  a 
century  after  the  United  States  had  obtained  recognition  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  power,  the  oppression  they  sought  to  overthrow  was  essentially 
the  same,  and  the  purity  of  motive  they  brought  to  personal  sacrifice 
equally  lofty  and  sincere. 

Geographically  speaking,  the  Continent  of  South  America  is  not 
dissimilar  from  that  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  There  is  the  same 
striking  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  of  lofty  mountain  ranges  and  alluvial 
valleys  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  a  like  productivity,  although 
immense  regions  of  the  country  are  either  comparatively  unexplored  or  in 
a  state  of  primeval  wilderness.  The  territory  drained  by  the  basins  of 
the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  La  Plata  is  of  enormous  extent,  the 

Guaviare  a  n  d  Atabapo, 
tributaries  of  the  Orinoco, 
having  their  rise  in  two 
distinct  mountain  ranges, 
the  Andes  and  the  Sierras 
of  Northern  Brazil;  while 
in  Southern  Venezuela  oc¬ 
curs  an  almost  unique  con¬ 
fluence  of  two  great  river 
systems,  where  the  Cassi- 
quiare  connects  the  upper 
,,  ,  ,,  _.  .  waters  of  the  Orinoco  with 

those  ot  the  Kio  Negro,  forming  a  continuous  waterway  between  the  basins 
ot  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon. 

I  he  Continent  of  South  America  is  compact  inform,  and  it  is  not 
deeply  indented  by  gulfs  and  bays.  On  the  north  coast  the  most  im¬ 
portant  inlet  is  undoubtedly  the  great  estuary  of  the  Amazon,  while  that 
on  the  south  is  Eio  de  Janeiro  Bay,  which  with  its  many  picturesque 
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and  varied  beauties  presents  one  of  the  grandest  views  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  This  beautiful  and  spacious  harbor  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  the  world.  Seventeen  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  twelve  miles  in 
the  interior,  the  bay  is  less  than  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  yet  deep  J 
enough  for  the  largest  vessels  and  capable  of  being  easily  defended. 

The  great  diversity  of  products  for  which  the  continent  is  noted 
suggests  unlimited  resources  to  be  developed  by  future  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  Here  the  unit  of  distance  is  the  league,  and  of  area  square  leagues, 
while  sheep  and  cattle  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  population  of  South  America  is  as  varied  in  origin  and  character 
as  the  climatic  conditions.  Descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  are 
to  be  met  with  here  and  there,  and  in  Brazil  traces  of  the  Portuguese  I 
occupation  are  discernible.  Y  et  the  races  have  largely  intermingled  with  | 
time,  so  that^ to-day,  save  in  the  large  capitals,  an  original  stock  is  seldom  J 
manifest.  .  Ethnological  interest  centers  in  the  various  Indian  tribes,  240  I 
of  which,  it  is  estimated,  inhabit  Brazil  alone.  The  language  spoken  by  j 
them  is  singularly  musical  and  picturesque,  but  is  fast  disappearing  under  1 1 
the  influence  of  the  Castilian  tongue.  It  is  in  the  region  partly  occupied  j 
by  the  Guaranis — in  Paraguay,  Corrientes,  and  Southern  Brazil — that  f 
the  article  of  commerce  known  as  Paraguayan  tea  is  produced.  This 
valuable  plant  is  found  chiefly  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  I 
South  America,  what  China  tea  is  to  the  northern  nations,  and  the  f 
exportation  of  it  to  the  Biver  Plata  alone  exceeds  $2,000,000  annually.  1 
Known  under  the  name  of  yerbd  mate ,  it  is  gathered  in  the  forests  by  the  || 
natives,,  carefully  dried  and  ground,  leaves  and  stems  together,  and  j 
packed  in  bales  of  rawhide.  It  forms  an  aromatic  pale-green  powder,  1 
and  its  value  as  a  beverage  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  of  a  traveler  I 
that,  “alone  and  independent  of  any  other  nourishment,  the  infusion  of  i 
mate  will  sustain  strength  and  vigor  during  whole  days.”  It  may  be  ! 
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family  they  are  industrious,  intelligent,  and  docile.  they  employ 
various  fiber  plants  with  great  skill,  spin  wild  cotton,  weave  exquisite 
hammocks,  and  produce  handsome  robes  for  ceremonial  occasions.  1  heir 
pottery  which  is  good,  shows  the  same  designs  and  decorations  as  that 
of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  women  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  are  much 
given  to  ear  rings  and  the  wearing  of  quantities  of  beads  around  their 
necks  and  arms.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia  still  other  traits  are  observed  of 
rare  interest  to  the  student  of  ethnology,  the  Indian  history  of  the  former 
country  being  of  profound  import  to  historians.  Here  dwelt  in  autocratic 
splendor  the  famous  Incas,  the  magnificence  of  whose  state  is  witnessed 
by  arclueological  remains  of  rare  design  and  workmanship,  and  rums  ot 
palaces  once  the  pride  of  imperial  dynasties.  Here  on  the  boundary 
between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  in  a  wide  valley  of  the  Andes— celehiated  as 
the  cradle  of  Peruvian  civilization — lies  the  famous  lsland-studdeci  lake  ot 
Titicaca,  the  most  elevated  and  one  of  the  largest  lakes  of  boutb 
America.  Its  elevation  of  13,800  feet  above  sea-level  is  1,500  feet  p-eator 
than  that  of  any  mountain  pass  of  Europe;  its  depth  according  to  Agassiz 
is  925  feet.  Numerous  islands  and  peninsulas  impart  a  picturesque  beauty 
which  is  greatly ‘enhanced  by  the  proximity  of  snow-clad  mountains. 
Steamers  ply  upon  its  waters,  where  previous  to  1893,  Indians  on  rafts 
made  of  rushes  were  the  sole  navigators.  Many  of  its  small  islands  and 
numerous  parts  of  its  shores  abound  in  interesting  ruins  connected  with 
the  Inca  and  pre-Inca  period. 


One  of  its  islands,  Titicaca, 
is  celebrated  in  Peruvian  an-  ! 
mils  as  the  place  where  Manco 
Capac,  the  founder  of  the  Pe- 1 
ruvian  dynasty,  made  his j 
miraculous  appearance. 

Thirteen  thousand  feet  ■ 
above  ocean-level,  on  a  large . 
bay  on  the  western  shore  of  j 
Lake  Titicaca,  is  the  city  of ! 
Pnno.  Lying  within  the 
plateau  that  once  constituted 
the  Inca  Empire,  its  inhabit-  j 
ants,  some  six  thousand  in  | 
number,  are  generally  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  ancient  s 
rulers  of  Peru,  the  “Children  • 
of  the  Sun,”  and  throughout  “ 
the  province  splendid  sped- 
mens  of  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  found.  Nominally! 
Catholics,  the  people  yet  cher- 
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observed  that  the  mate  proper  is  the  gourd  or  cup  in  which  the  tea  is 
prepared,  the  infusion  being  imbibed  through  a  slender  tube  {bombilla, 
little  pump)  provided  with  a  filter  at  the  lower  end.  lhe  tea  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  hospitality.  It  is  presented  to  the  visitor  by  presidents  in 
their  cabinets ;  it  is  the  first  household  offering,  whether  in  metropolitan 
or  country  life,  and  at  balls,  at  the  theater,  at  funerals  and,  in  fact, 
upon  almost  every  opportunity,  the  traveler  is  greeted  by  this  expression 
of  welcome.  The  gourds  are  often  decorated  with  rude  carvings  or 

mounted  in  gold  and  silver.  .  . 

Among  a  number  of  interesting  types  peculiar  to  the  Continent  ^of 
South  America  no  stronger  traits  are  to  be  found  than  in  the,  rjauc  to, 
the  nomad  herdsman  of  the  country.  Born  and  reared  in  the  wilderness, 


untutored  and  uncouth,  this  child  of  the  soil  passes  his  strange,  restless 
existence  without  thought  of  the  morrow  and  almost  without  human  ties 
other  than  a  casual  friendship — too  often  severed  by  a  fatal  brawl.  He 
is  well  mounted,  rides  like  a  Cossack,  knows  every  bridle  path  m  the 
country  and  carries  himself  as  proudly  as  the  dignified  cstanmero  at 
whose  gate  he  alights  for  entertainment.  He  is  a  power  in  the  land,  and 
in  times  of  revolution  his  lance  and  carbine  have  proved  a  terror  to  well- 

disciplined  troops.  _  . 

The  Indians  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
present  many  features  allied  to  savage  life.  The  Mundrucus,  for 
instance,  are  noted  for  elaborate  tattooing  of  the  whole  body;  the  Combos 
are  a  fair -haired,  agricultural,  yet  cannibalistic,  people,  inhabiting  the 
country  between  the  Upper  Ucayali  and  the  sources  of  the  I  urns;  the 
Muras  are  known  as  a  lazy,  brutal  tribe,  dwelling  near  the  mouth  ot  the 
Madeira;  the  Botocudos  are  at  once  the  most  savage  and  the  most 
repulsive  of  South  American  tribes.  The  Bugres  of  Brazil  are  particularly 
warlike,  resenting  all  exploration  of  their  territory.  Other  families  and 
tribes  in  French  Guiana  (Cayenne),  in  Venezuela,  and  along  the  toot- 
hills  of  the  Cordilleras  offer  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Equatorial 
Indians— a  semi-civilized  condition  predominating  among  them. 
Throughout  the  interior  of  Guiana  are  scattered  tribes,  chiefly  Cams. 
Like  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  branches  of  the  same 
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caniaus,  perhaps  the  most  civilized  of  all  South  American  Indians.  These 
are  the  people  whose  valor  and  constancy  inspired  respect  among  the 
Spanish  conquerors.  The  general  character  of  this  interesting  people  is 
pacific.  They  inhabit  a  fertile  region,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  is 
devoted  to  agriculture.  They  cultivate  maize,  breed  horses  and  cattle, 
weave  coarse  woolen  cloths,  and  live  in  comfortable  dwellings. 

Turning  to  the  extreme  south,  in  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  we 
reach  the  limit  of  civilization.  Roving  bands  of  Canoe  or  Channel 
Indians  inhabit  the  western  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  archipelago.  They  live  in  small  open  bark  boats  of  native 
design  and  subsist  chiefly  on  shellfish.  These  are  the  only  natives 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  rightfully  entitled  to  be  called  Fuegians.  Their 
clothing,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  about  the  loin,  consists 
almost  invariably,  of  a  single  seal  skin  fastened  loosely  about  the  shoulders 
that  it  may  be  readily  shifted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

In  southern  and  eastern  Patagonia  dwell  tribes  of  Tehuelche  or  Arau- 
canian  stock.  In  general  appearance,  habits, 
and  customs  they  are  far  superior  to  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  western  coast;  though 
writers  have  given  exaggerated  accounts  of 
their  size,  yet  as  a  race  they  are  unusually  large 
and  physically  well-developed.  While  practi¬ 
cally  unacquainted  with  firearms,  with  their 
bolledoros  or  holds,  aided  by  numberless  dogs, 
they  hunt  guanacos  and  ostriches  for  food  and 
clothing.  From  the  skins  of  the  former  they 
fashion  the  coverings  for  their  toldos  (tents) 
and  manufacture  their  bedding  and  clothing  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  capos  or  mantles  so  highly 
prized  by  Europeans.  Their  bolus  are  formi¬ 
dable  weapons,  composed  of  three  stout  raw- 
hide  thongs  of  unequal  lengths,  each  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  leaden  ball,  which,  when  swung 
through  a  space  of  twenty  feet  diameter  and 
hurled  violently,  securely  entangles  the  legs 
and  neck  of  the  quarry. 

In  this  section  of  the  country,  too,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  are  found  the  Basques, 
a  most  valuable  class  of  immigrants,  hardy, 
industrious,  and  temperate.  Their  bent  is 
domestic,  and  in  their  pursuits  they  are  much- 
given  to  agriculture.  Enormous  herds  and 
flocks  are  reared  throughout  the  pampas ;  Ar¬ 
gentina  with  its  rich  grasses  and  exceptional 
climate  -where  animals  can  be  fattened  in  the 
open  air  in  winter  in  wire-enclosures — surpass¬ 
ing  all  other  countries  in  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  afforded  this  industry.  Besides  hides 
jerked  beef,  and  the  extract  of  meat,  there  is 


ish  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Incas,  and  under  the  guise  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  many  heathen  customs  are  practiced.  At  carnival  time  the 
city  is  thronged  with  grotesquely  attired  Indians,  dancing  and  singing 
wildly  to  the  music  of  pipe  and  drum.  Enormous  headdresses  of  the 
brilliant  and  strongly  contrasted  blue  and  yellow  feathers  of  the  macaw 
intensify  the  savagery  of  the  hideous  painted  faces,  aflame  with  the  fire 
of  liquor  as  well  as  with  scarlet  paint. 

Among  South  American  cities,  however,  none  presents  a  livelier  or 

more  unique  appearance  than 
Quito,  the  capital  city  of  Ecuador. 
Its  streets  are  thronged  with  a 
motley  and  curious  crowd  inces¬ 
sant  in  its  movement  and  confus¬ 
ing  with  its  jargon  of  unknown 
tongues.  The  stranger  is  struck 
by  the  absence  of  carts  and 
wagons,  but  throughout  Peru  they 
do  not  exist.  In  their  stead  is  the 
sturdy  mule,  the  patient  and  long 
suffering  burro,  and  the  proud- 
stepping  llama  from  the  Andes; 
while  among  the  heaviest  laden  of 
the  burden-bearers  are  the  na¬ 
tives,  the  enormous  loads  or  car¬ 
goes  carried  upon  the  backs  of 
men,  women,  and  children  ren¬ 
dering  them  veritable  beasts  of 
burden. 

One  class  of  Bolivians,  whose 
endurance  is  equaled  only  by  the 
Carijonas  Indians,  gain  a  subsist¬ 
ence  by  the  sale  of  sweet  herbs  and  drugs,  and  have  been  known  to 
traverse  on  foot  the  immense  wilderness  east  of  the  Andes  to  offer  their 
wares  in  the  capitals  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  Bolivian  forests 
afford  varied  and  important  products,  many  of  them  being  the  home  of 
the  Calisaya  and  other  rich  varieties  of  the  cinchona  plant.  This  region 
produces  also  coffee  of  the  finest  quality,  practically  unknown  abroad 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  transportation.  Throughout  many  parts  of 
the  country  communication  is  almost  exclusively  by  land,  yet  little  has 
been  done  to  facilitate  it.  Mules  are  employed  to  some  extent  as  means 
of  transportation,  but  more  generally  oxen  are  used  both  in  carts  and 
with  pack  saddles. 

On  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Peru,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
10am  countless  numbers  of  llamas.  They  are  practically  the  entire  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Indians;  clothing,  meat,  milk,  and  means  of  transportation 
being  obtained  directly  from  them.  These  animals  constitute  to  a  great 
extent  the  freight  trains  of  the  Andes  and  the  workings  of  the  many  silver 
mines  could  scarcely  be  carried  on  but  for  their  assistance.  One  of  the 
most  graceful  of  animals,  the  llama  is  also  one  of  the  most  docile  and 
patient,  but  when  too  heavily  loaded — the  burden  should  not  exceed  125 
pounds— -it  lies  down  and  refuses  to  move  until  its  load  is  lightened. 

Neaiing  the  more  temperate  zone  of  the  west  coast,  higher  types  of 
native  population  appear,  and  in  the  south  of  Chile,  occupying  the  narrow 
strip  of  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  we  find  the  Arau- 
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a  large  and  increasing  export  of  frozen  meat  to  England,  where  Argen¬ 
tine  butter  now  competes  successfully  with  Danish,  Canadian,  and 
Australasian  supplies.  The  milking  and  dairying  is  performed  almost 
exclusively  by  Basque  laborers,  the  native  gauchos,  herdsmen  by  nature, 
having  charge  of  the  camps  which  they  move  fiom  place  to  place  as  the 
state  of  the  pasturage  requires. 

While  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  will  continue  the  chief  source 
of  wealth,  agricultural  production  has  made  great  progress,  and 
Argentina  already  ranks  among  the  great  wheat-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  Foreign  commerce  has  increased  rapidly,  the  hulk  of  the 
trade  being  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This,  the 
capital,  situated  in  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  most  flourishing 
province  of  the  Republic,  is  the  second  city  in  size  in  South  America. 
Founded  in  1535  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  abandoned  and  re-founded 
in  1580,  it  became,  in  1810,  the  seat  of  the  revolution  which  led  to 
independence.  In  the  center  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Victoria,  which  is  the 
conventional  center  toward  which  all  the  more  important  streets  con¬ 
verge,  stands  a  handsome  monument,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Liberty, 
commemorating  the  War  of  Independence.  The  handsome  avenue  of 
palms  shown  in  the  illustration  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  Parque  3  de  Febrero,  commonly  known  as  Palermo.  It  constitutes 
the  fashionable  drive  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  during  the  daily  show  of  car¬ 
riages  the  avenue  presents  an  animated  and  interesting  scene. 

Each  nation  contributing  to  form  the  great  family  of  South  American 
republics  has  its  peculiar  traits,  manners,  and  amusements.  Among 
the  latter  should  be  specially  mentioned  dancing,  in  which  all  people,  from 
j  the  peon  to  his  master,  excel. 

Tilting  at  the  ring,  horse-racing,  fireworks,  and  theatrical  displays 
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perpetually  engaged  in  internecine  strife;  the  Sanapanas  are  gradually 
becoming  less  violent  and  are  attaining  to  some  degree  of  civilization. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  South  American 
countries  lies  in  the  instability  of  governments  and  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  people.  The  periodic  convulsions  which  distract  society 
and  retard  business  enterprise  arise  from  the  simplest  motives.  Selfish¬ 
ness  and  greed  are  the  primary  causes  of  revolt.  To  an  eye-witness  they 
afford  a  spectacle  of  wholesale  robbery  and  murder  under  the  guise  of 
patriotism.  The  commotion  may  last  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  issue 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  fidelity  or  treachery  of  the  government 
party.  If  successful,  the  heroic  usurper  is  duly  installed  in  power;  if  he 
fails,  assassination  or  banishment,  with  appropriation  of  his  estates,  is  the 
reward  of  his  temerity.  Serious  uprisings  occur,  accompanied  by  great 
bloodshed,  yet  as  a  rule  the  loss  of  life  is  insignificant,  owing  to  the 
want  of  skill  in  the  use  of  firearms.  Private  murder  and  rapine,  how¬ 
ever,  render  a  South  American  petty  revolution  sufficiently  disastrous. 

It  seems  an  anomaly  that  a  country  like  this  should  at  the  same  time 
produce  types  like  the  early  patriots,  and  in  later  years  philosophers  like 
Pablo  Vijil  of  Peru,  publicists  like  the  Bellos  of  Chile,  poets  like  those 
of  Ecuador,  eminent  jurists  throughout  the  land,  and,  as  the  crown  of 
its  civilization,  a  character  like  that  of  Francisco  Bilbao. 

Proofs  of  advancement  are  not  wanting,  however,  especially  in  the 
increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  large  capitals.  The  city  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  with  its  magnificent  harbor,  is  the  largest  and  commercially  the 
most  important  in  South  America.  It  has  long  controlled  the  coffee  trade 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  are  of  immense 
importance  to  commerce,  and  are  yearly  growing  in  affluence.  Santiago, 
connected  by  rail  with  Valparaiso,  the  chief  commercial  port  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America,  is  substantially  built  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 
In  its  Great  Square  ( Plaza  Mayor),  adorned  by  a  handsome  fountain,  are 
the  cathedral,  the  municipal  palace  and  other  governmental  buildings. 
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serve  to  divert  the  people  on  almost  any  of  the  two  hundred  feast-days 
known  to  the  Spanish  calendar.  With  all  classes,  however,  gambling  is 
general,  and  in  attraction  vies  with  the  cockpit  and  the  bull-ring,  although 
the  latter  diversion  is  far  less  common  and  always  less  brutal  than  in  Spain. 

To  a  foreigner,  not  the  least  exciting  of  country  sports 
is  chasing  ostriches,  which  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Gran  Chaco  and  the  region  lying  between  the  rivers  Pa¬ 
rana  and  Uruguay  exist  in  great  numbers.  The  admirable 
grace  and  ease  with  which  ostriches  pass  from  a  moderate 
amble  to  the  swiftest  pace,  dropping  their  wings  and 
swerving  to  right  and  left  as  they  triumphantly  vanish  over 
the  crest  of  a  distant  hill,  make  the  average  locomotion  of 
animals  seem  clumsy.  Yet  they  are  easily  captured  by 
strategy,  a  simple  cloth  covering  the  head  enabling  one  to 
draw  near  enough  to  dupe  their  curiosity.  Their  feathers 
are  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs  and  blankets, 
and  a  single  egg  furnishes  a  very  large  and  not  unpalat¬ 
able  omelet.  They  are  but  one  genus  in  a  long  list  of  South 
American  fauna  peculiar  to  the  country  which  have  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  naturalists.  Nor  is  the  flora  of  this 
wonderful  region  less  remarkable,  the  queen  of  water-lilies 
finding  here  its  natural  home — the  great  Victoria  Regia, 
whose  leaves  measure  six  feet  in  diameter  and  flowers 
nearly  a  sixth  as  large.  The  wilderness  known  as  the  Gran 
Chaco  still  awaits  careful  exploration.  This  “great  hunt¬ 
ing  ground,  ”  a  vast  region  in  the  central  portion  of  South 
America,  extending  through  Eastern  Bolivia,  Western  Par¬ 
aguay,  and  the  north  of  Argentine  Republic,  is  inhabited 
by  various  tribes  of  Indians:  Lenguas,  Payaguays,  Sana¬ 
panas,  Chamaccos,  Mojos,  and  other  less  known  tribes; 
some  are  ferocious  and  warlike,  others  pastoral.  The 
Mojos  are  superior  to  the  other  tribes,  but  are  demoralized 
by  drink ;  while  the  Chamaccos  evince  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
telligence,  they  retain  their  warlike  instincts  and  are 
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The  continent  of  Europe — geographically  an 
u  llui  AJ‘  assemblage  of  peninsulas — embraces  the  polit- 
ical  divisions  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
l>  ,  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  together  with  a  few  smaller 
duchies  and  principalities,  and  the  diminutive  semi-republics 
San  Marino  and  Andorra.  The  width  from  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Portugal,  to  the  Sea  of  Kara,  Russia,  is  3,430  miles,  the 
length  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cape  Matapan  2,420  miles.  Although, 
with  the  exception  of  Oceania,  the  smallest  continent  of  the  world’s 
great  divisions,  Europe  is  surpassed  only  by  Asia  in  point  of  population 
— its  total  area  being  3,797,410  square  miles,  with  an  aggregate  of  357,- 
851,580  inhabitants  in  1890,  an  average  density  of  a  trifle  over  ninety- 
four  people  to  the  square  mile. 

While  in  natural  resources  less  favored  than  the  New  World,  the  con¬ 
tinent  where  so  much  of  the  world’s  recorded  history  was  enacted  still 
maintains  its  leadership  in  commercial  and  financial  importance,  its 
varied  and  skillful  development  of  arts  and'  industries,  and  the  high 
attainment  of  its  civilization;  even  though  in  our  day  political  vicissi¬ 
tudes  have  led  the  nations  of  Europe  into  that  desperate  struggle  for 
military  supremacy  which,  called  by  their  rulers  “preparing  for  war 
during  peace,”  is  wasting  then-  substance  and  can  not  last  much  longer. 
Its  sovereignty  extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  even  its  smaller 
states  having  enlarged  their  dominions  by  colonial  enterprises  of  great 
magnitude  as  well  as  of  permanent  interest  to  international  commerce. 
Only  the  insatiate  greed  of  monarchial  ambition,  heedless  of  popular 
desires,  can  bring  calamity  and  ruin  upon  so  fair  a  land. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  In  ,the  fxth 

century  of  our 

era  the  French  inhabitants  of  Brittany  gave  to  the  large  island  opposite 
their  shores  the  name  of  “Great  Britain,”  as  distinguished  from  their  own 
smaller  territory,  “Little  Britain”  ~  “ 

(Bretagne).  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  legislative  union  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  in  1607,  that 
the  style  was  officially  retained,  the 
full  title  to-day  being  “The  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.” 

The  present  population  of  the 
country  is  the  result  of  various 
conquests  and  tides  of  immigration. 

The  Roman  invaders,  54  B.  C.,  BRITISH  C0AT  0F  AEMS’ 

found  mingled  with  the  ancient  Celts  an  earlier  aboriginal  people  of  non- 
Aryan  stock,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  the  imperial  legions  the  island 
was  overrun  by  Germanic  tribes,  followed  by  invasions  of  Danes  and 

Scandinavians,  and  lastly  Normans, 
until  the  Celtic  element  was  confined 
to  Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  being 
sprung  from  a  mixture  of  Teutonic 
with  original  Celtic  blood. 

That  the  Angles  and  Saxons  should 
have  conquered  the  native  Britons  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  the 
latter  rather  than  superior  strength 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  invaders. 
Even  the  Roman  historians  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  courage  of  the  Celtic 
warriors,  their  knowledge  of  cavalry 
maneuvers  and  the  impetuosity  of 
their  charge.  Indeed,  they  were 
never  wholly  subdued  by  Caesar’s 
hosts,  being,  as  Tacitus  says,  “reduced 
to  obedience,  though  not  to  bondage.” 

It  was  this  indomitable  spirit  which, 
at  a  later  period,  compelled  the  enemies 
of  the  Piets  and  Scots  to  construct 
lines  of  armed  fortifications  and  heavy 
walls  as  a  barrier  against  the  constant 
incursions  of  these  sturdy  Caledonians, 
the  remains  of  these  works  being  stili 
visible  along  the  Scottish  border. 

The  Celts  as  a  nation  have  long 
since  disappeared,  yet  fragments  of 
their  once  powerful  though  scattered 
dominion  are  found  in  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  race:  The  Gaelic, 
comprising  the  Erse  of  Ireland,  the 
M  „  ,,  T  i  .  ,,  Gaels  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 

°f  a  MS  6n0f  M:ini  and>  secondly,  the  Welsh,  the  Armoricans 
of  Brittany,  and  the  Cornish  Celts,  whose  language  is  extinct.  Archseo- 
logmal  remains,  tradition,  and  folk-lore  attest  the  degree  of  culture 
attained  by  the  early  Britons,  while  in  England  and  Ireland  to-day— at 
Stonehenge,  at  Clonmacnoise,  Monasterboice,  and  other  places— sculp¬ 
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tured  monuments  and  well-built  strongholds  bespeak  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  allied  to  civilization. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  progenitors  of  a  race  destined  to  wield  a 
profound  influence  in  the  development  of  modern  thought  and  poli¬ 
tics,  establishing  in 
Europe  the  most 
beneficent  empire, 
and  in  America, 
through  its  descend¬ 
ants,  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  democracy 
recorded  in  history. 

It  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  geograph¬ 
ical  conditions  that 
the  rugged  climate 
and  physical  fea¬ 
tures  of  Scotland 
should  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  hardy  race, 
tenacious  in  its 
character,  thrifty 
in  its  habits,  and 
destined  to  win 
recognition  alike  in 
government  and  so¬ 
ciety.  This  is 
notably  true  in 
America,  where 
citizens  of  Scotch  or 
Scotch-Irish  descent 
are  among  the  most 
prosperous  and  in¬ 
fluential  members 
of  the  community, 
assimilating  repitli- 
lican  ideas  more 
readily  than  the 
English,  and,  by  their  frugality,  intelligence,  and  capacity  for  labor, 
invaluable  in  the  body-politic. 

The  Irish  are  even  more  loyal  to  democratic  ideas  than  the  Scotch, 
eagerly  adopting  American  citizenship  and  asserting  themselves  actively 

in  public  affairs.  The  spirit 
of  O’Connell  seems  sleepless 
in  its  influence  upon  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  the 
systematic  and  prolonged 
severity  visited  upon  them  by 
England’s  purblind  policy 
has  culminated  in  a  united 
effort  to  obtain  for  them¬ 
selves  the  blessings  of  home 
rule  in  Ireland.  With  the 
entire  island  as  prosperous  and 
contented  as  the  northern 
section,  a  happier  era  will 
ensue. 

The  vast  extent  of  Great 
Britain’s  scattered  domain  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  the  entire  United 
Kingdom  —  including  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland — is  little  more  than 
one-fifteenth  of  the  single 
possession,  British  India,  the 
population  of  the  mother- 
country  being  scarcely  one- 
seventh  that  of  the  eastern 
empire.  In  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  her 
Saxon  courage  and  enterprise 
have  pushed  their  conquests, 
her  foreign  territories  varying 
in  size  from  Gibraltar,  occupy¬ 
ing  less  than  two  square  miles, 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
covering  nearly  two  and  a  half  million.  Colonial  population  and  revenue 
are  not  as  yet  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  territorial  acquisitions; 
yet  in  1891  the  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  India  and  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  valued  at  almost  $500,000,000. 

It  may  bo  reasonably  claimed  that,  if  in  its  methods  of  imperial 
aggrandizement  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  too  often  ignored  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  humanity,  the  ultimate  results  of  her  supremacy  have  proved 
beneficial  to  mankind.  Famines  have  been  stayed,  deplorable  conflicts 
between  petty  rulers  suppressed,  ancient  monuments  rescued  from  van¬ 
dalism,  and  Christianizing  influences,  practically  exerted,  have  served  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed 
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With  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
are  associated  some  of  the 
most  stirring  and  romantic  events  of  history.  The  early  Phoenician  colo¬ 
nies  were  followed  by  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  which,  with  the  Second 
Punic  War,  yielded  to  the  Roman  occupation  and  four  centuries  of  peace 
as  a  Latin  province.  Then  came  the  incursions  of  Germanic  tribes, 
resulting  in  three  centuries  of  supremacy  by  the  northern  hosts.  Lastly 


that  in  the  face  of  theories  prompted  by  a  spirit 
of  humanitarianism,  the  histories  of  America  and 
India  are  astern  yet  wholesome  commentary  tlpon 
denial  of  the  “right  of  conquest.” 

Under  the  favorable  auspices  of  general  peace, 
combined  with  a  wise  system  of  fiscal  affairs,  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  has  placed 
her  in  this  respect  first  among  nations.  In  man¬ 
ufactures,  moreover,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  country  has  made  significant  prog¬ 
ress,  while  mines  of  precious  metals  and  coal 
deposits  of  incalculable  value  continue  to  augment 
the  natural  resources  of  the  kingdom,  notwith¬ 
standing  occasional  predictions  of  exhaustion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  breadstuffs  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  natural 
demand.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the 
number  of  land- 
owners  is  small¬ 
er  in  proportion 
to  the  popula¬ 
tion  than  many 

other  country  in  Europe,  large  tracts 
being  either  sparingly  cultivated  or,  as 
private  demesnes,  unavailable  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain,  Lon¬ 
don  is  by  far  the  most  important,  the 
interests  which  center  in  its  enormous 
area  being  in  fact  shared  by  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Containing  within  the 
limits  of  registration  nearly  four  and 
one-half  millions  of  inhabitants,  it 
easily  ranks  first  among  the  capitals  of  the  globe,  even  Paris,  next  in 
population,  being  but  a  distant  second.  In  the  Bank  of  England  lie  the 
monetary  issues  of  all  nations,  it  being  the  privilege  of  this  institution  to 
set  the  price  of  gold,  and  its  stability  and  good  faith  controlling  the 
financial  transactions  of  European  commerce.  Many  stately  edifices, 
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occurred  the  memorable  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  who  brought  with  them, 
together  with  much  misery  and  bloodshed,  a  milder,  more  enlightened 
rule,  introduced  arts  and  sciences  hitherto  unknown,  and  left  upon  the 
country  the  indelible  impress  of  their  genius.  The  Moslem  power,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  destined  to  endure,  and,  with  the  formation  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Aragon,  Castile,  and  Leon,  the  Christian  sway  once  more 
prevailed.  This  was  the  epoch  of  the  redoubtable  Cid  C'ampeador  and 
the  countless  exploits  of  Spanish  chivalry.  A  long  struggle  ensued,  last¬ 
ing  centuries,  but  in  1402  the  conquest  of  Granada  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Moorish  power  in  Spain. 

Considering  the  various  political  changes  thus  briefly  outlined,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  population  of  the  country  to-day  should  represent 
races  of  diverse  manners,  languages,  and  character.  Even  in  physical 
traits  may  still  be  discerned  traces  of  remote  ancestry,  as  in  the  northern 
provinces  where  the  Celtic-Iberian  type  is  preserved,  a  notable  instance 
of  heredity  being  also  found  among  the  Maragatos  of  Astorga,  where  the 
Berber  type  is  manifest.  Everywhere,  however,  the  Latin  element 
largely  prevails,  and  it  is  from  the  Roman  tongue  that  the  noble  Castilian 
idiom  has  been  mainly  derived,  although  many  words  which  enrich  its 
vocabulary  are  pure  Arabic. 

Of  the  many  peoples  inhabiting  the  peninsula  none  equal  in  interest 
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luxuriant  parks  and  gardens,  and  charming  suburbs  render  London 
attractive — especially  noteworthy  being  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament — while  its  countless 
shops  are  stored  with  objects  of  value  to  almost  every  class  of  purchasers. 
Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  dampness,  fog,  and  soot,  with  their  attend¬ 
ant  discomfort,  the  huge  metropolis  is  by  many  travelers  regarded  the  most 
desirable  residence  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  old  landmarks  of  London,  which  long  withstood  the  advance 
of  modern  improvement,  was  Temple  Bar.  This  famous  gateway  stood 
before  the  ’Temple  marking  the  western  boundary  of  the  lord  mayor’s 
authority  and  dividing  the  city  from  the  liberty  of  Westminster.  Interest 
in  it  chiefly  centered  in  the  ancient  ceremonies  which  attended  the  sover¬ 
eign’s  entrance  into  the  city,  when,  according  to  custom,  he  sought  per¬ 
mission  from  the  lord  mayor  to  pass  it.  The  archway,  built  by  Wren 
1670-72,  was  removed  in  1878,  giving  place  to  Temple  Bar  Memorial. 
It  was  reerected  at  Waltham  Cross,  Hertfordshire. 
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the  Basques — the  sturdy  race  which  from  time  immemorial  has  dwelt  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  preserving  their  language  and  traditions  intact 
amid  the  vicissitudes  of  Spanish  history.  It  may  be  almost  said  that 
they  have  never  been  subdued,  and  it  was  this  people  which  wrung  from 
the  early  kings  the  fueros,  or  privileges,  granted  to  them  and  their 
descendants,  in  accordance  with  which  they  paid  no  taxes,  though 
incorporated  in  the  Castilian  monarchy,  and  throughout  Spain  were 
favored  by  exemptions  accorded  to  no  others  save  the  nobility. 

But  this  warrior  race  in  the  present  generation  has  become  docile, 
delights  in  dancing,  plays  ball,  and  devotes  its  surplus  energy  to  dairy¬ 
ing  and  the  amenities  of  modern  life.  As  immigrants,  chiefly  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  they  surpass  all  others  in  orderly  living  and  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  Yet  their  native  characteristics  are  revealed  in 

their  passionate  love  of 
freedom  and  resentment  of 
every  assault  upon  the  lib¬ 
erties  regarded  as  their 
lawful  heritage. 

Adjoining  the  Basque 
territory,  far  up  among  the 
Pyrenean  heights,  lies  the 
semi-republic  of  Andorra, 
scarcely  exceeding  150 
miles  in  extent  and  num¬ 
bering  but  6,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  its  entire  popula¬ 
tion.  Being  granted  the 
right  of  self-government  by 
Charlemagne,  n  o  t  w  i  t  h  - 
standing  a  joint  suzerainty 
to  France  and  the  Bishop 
of  Urgel,  the  autonomy  of 
the  state  remains  practi¬ 
cally  undisturbed.  They 
speak  the  Catalonian  dia¬ 
lect  of  Spanish,  but  are  so 
reticent  that  silence,  in 
the  local  parlance,  is  said 
to  be  “playing  the  Andor¬ 
ran.” 

I  In  no  country  in  the 
world  are  individual  types 
more  distinctly  marked 
than  in  Spain.  The  dull 
but  trustworthy  character 
of  the  Gallegos  and  Astu¬ 
rians  ;  the  capacity  for 
patient  toil  observable  in 
the  Aragonese;  the  intel¬ 
ligence  _  and  commercial  enterprise  shown  by  the  Provencal  race  in 
Catalonia  and  Valencia;  the  grace  and  wit,  combined  with  half-oriental 
languor,  peculiar  to  the  Andalusians ;  the  gentleness  and  humanity  of 
the  Basques,  contrasted  with  the  cruel  nature  of  the  Castilians— all 
indicate  a  wide  diversity  of  thought  and  habit,  resulting  partly  from 
the  combined  influences  of  climate  and  descent. 

In  the  southern  provinces  a  considerable  Moorish 
element  survives,  and  in  Granada  and  the  region 
of  the  Pyrenees  the  gypsies  of  early  tradition  still 
roam  from  town  to  town.  Lastly,  as  a  class,  should 
be  distinguished  the  smugglers  developed  by  the 
commercial  policy  of  Spain. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Spanish  character  pre¬ 
sents  a  medley  of  contradictory  traits,  including 
the  highest  gentility  and  refinement  of  feeling, 
blended  with  an  insensibility  which  within  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  degraded  the  nobler  pastime  of  former 
days  to  the  brutal  and  revolting  spectacle  of  the 
bull-ring  as  it  is  now  conducted.  The  typical  Cas¬ 
tilian  boasts  loudly  of  his  honor,  calling  upon  the 
saints  to  witness  his  probity;  yet  to-day  his  coun¬ 
try  is  adjudged  bankrupt  and  the  national  treasury 
is  depleted  through  systematic  corruption  in  office. 

Intellectually  keen  and  active,  his  inherent  love  of 
procrastination  has  become  a  lasting  reproach,  im¬ 
pairing  both  public  and  private  credit  and  reducing 
the  nation  from  the  prestige  of  earlier  centuries 
and  a  controlling  voice  in  continental  affairs  to  the 
humble  position  of  a  second-rate  power.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  far  a  broader  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  good  government,  toward  which  man¬ 
kind  is  constantly  tending,  shall  react  upon  the 
stolid  conservatism  of  the  peninsula,  rousing  it 
from  its  present  lethargy  and  bidding  it  assume 
again  the  rank  which,  previous  to  the  disastrous 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  it  could  justly  claim. 

The  Balearic  Isles,  opposite  the  coast  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  once  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  but  are  now 
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a  Spanish  province.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  over  one.  quarter  of 
a  million,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fruitgrowing.  Port  Mahon,  in  Minorca, 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Europe. 

However  allied  to  Spain  by  community  of  origin  or  similarity  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  man¬ 
ners,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal 
forms  an  entirely 
separate  nation¬ 
ality.  There  was 
a  period  in  its  his¬ 
tory  when  the 
country  might 
have  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the 
Castilian  m  o  n  - 
archy,  but  the 
development  o  f 
genius  within  its 
own  borders  stim¬ 
ulated  a  desire 
for  independ¬ 
ence,  and  the 
memory  of  the 
“sixty  years’  cap- 
tivity”  (1580- 
16  4  0)  which 
marked  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  Spain 
was  not  readily 
erased  by  over¬ 
tures  from  the 
kings  of  Leon 
and  Castile. 

It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  polit¬ 
ical  separation  of 

Spain  from  a  country  so  intimately  related  by  geographical  lines  is  a 
serious  detriment  to  her  commercial  interests.  Her  great  rivers  flowing 
westward,  the  benefit  of  these  fluvial  highways  is  wholly  lost  and  a  nat¬ 
ural  system  of  transport  barred  by  the  interposition  of  Portugal,  which 
deprives  her  of  the  finest  Atlantic  ports.  It  may  be  added  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Gibraltar  by  the  English  only  increases  the  poverty  of  her 
maritime  resources. 

The  advantages  lost  to  Spain,  however,  are  fully  enjoyed  by  Portugal, 
and  have  contributed  largely  to  create  the  race  of  navigators  and 
explorers  who  have  brought  wealth  and  honor  to  the  kingdom.  It  is 
especially  to  her  credit  that  from  one  of  her  royal  lines  sprung  the  most 
humane  and  enlightened  monarch  of  modern  times,  Dom  Pedro  II.  of  Brazil, 
who,  had  he  been  permitted  to  reign  in  the  mother -country,  must  have  left 
the  impress  of  his  superior  character  upon  her  institutions  and  later  history. 

Compared  with  her  position  under  the  government  of  her  greatest 
kings,  Portugal,  like  Spain,  occupies  to-day  but  an  indifferent  place 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Still  there  are  signs  of  progress  in  her 
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liberal  constitution,  her  attention  to  educational  demands, 
otic  zeal  to  restore  the  glory  of  her  palmier  days  which  has  united  in  a 
common  desire  men  of  all  political  opinions.  The  new  settlements  in 
Africa  point  to  a  revival  of  the  spirit  which  was  once  the  pride  of  Portu¬ 
guese  adventurers,  which  conquered  the  East,  and  by  the  voyages  of 
\  asco  de  Glama  added  luster  to  the  annals  of  discovery. 

Like  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  are  slow  to  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  the  Moorish  occupation,  although  traces  of  Arabian 
culture  and  art  are  everywhere  visible — in  architecture  and  in  household 
decoration  no  less  than  in  the  language  itself  and  many  customs  derived 
unquestionably  from  the  Moors  or  from  their  mixed  descendants.  It  is 
even  claimed  that  the  guitar  is  a  modification  of  a  Saracenic  instrument 
and  that  the  serenade  of  the  troubadours  is  of  oriental  origin.  Scarcely 
loss  apparent  than  the  Arab  influence  is  that  of  the  Jews,  who  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  fled  to  Portugal  to  escape  persecution 
elsewhere.  They  found  ample  scope  for  talents  and  energy  in  profes¬ 
sional  callings  and  in  commerce,  established  an  academy  in  Lisbon, 
and  became  noted  in  various  departments  of  science  and  literature; 
indeed  it  is  said  that  the  first  book  printed  in  Portugal  bears  the 

imprint  of  a  Jew.  - - 

Among  other  elements 
contributing  to  the 
Portuguese  nation  of 
to-day  may  be  cited,  as 
of  special  interest,  the 
fishermen  among  the 
rivers  and  estuaries 
near  Oporto  and 
A  v  e  i  r  a ,  possibly  of 
Greek  or  Phoenician 
origin;  the  gypsies  of 
the  interior,  and  the 
negroes  and  Gallioians 
who  form  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  districts 
nearest  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  that,  whereas  the 
Spaniard  is  by  nature 


quick  to  anger  and  in  his  treatment  of  dumb  animals  incredibly  brutal,  the 
Portuguese  is  more  pacific  and  humane.  The  difference  of  temperaments 
is  seen  in  the  national  pastime,  the  bull-ring,  which,  while  in  Spain 
accompanied  by  cruelties  to  which  the  people  are  insensible,  in  Portugal 
is  tempered  by  safeguards  against  injury  of  a  more  serious  nature. 
“Strip  a  Spaniard  of  every  virtue  and  yon  have  a  Portuguese”  is  a  trench¬ 
ant  adage  which,  like  many  others,  is  devoid  of  veracity,  and  merely 
signifies  the  inveterate  hatred  existing  between  the  two  nations;  the 
more  deplorable  since  it  postpones  indefinitely  the  union  upon  which 
their  social  and  political  welfare  so  largely  depends. 

Among  many  interesting  features  of  the  peninsula,  none  is  more 
noteworthy  than  the  towering  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  commanding  the 
approaches  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  outpost  of  Great  Britain,  a  mass 
of  solid  rock,  rising  nearly  1,500  feet  abovothe  sea,  bristling  with  cannon 
and  manned  by  7,000  troops,  is  well-nigh  impregnable. 

Of  the  principal  cities  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  with  its  his¬ 
torical  associations,  its  population,  representing  every  province,  its  fine 
edifices,  and  famous  library  of  the  Escurial,  is  most  remarkable. 

Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  still  bearing  traces  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  earthquake  of  1755, 
when  upwards  of  50,- 
000  people  perished,  is 
noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  port  and  its  val- 
uable  commerce,  as 
well  as  for  the  luxu¬ 
riance  of  its  gardens 
and  the  beauty  of  its 
promenades. 

Malaga  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  being  finely 
situated  and  enjoying 
a  mild  and  very  healthy 
climate.  The  sea-coast, 
it  may  bo  observed,  is 
here  receding,  the  Ala¬ 
meda,  now  within  the 
city  limits,  having  been 
submerged  during  the 
last  century. 
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The  French  nation  is  mainly  of  Latin  origin,  the  admixture  of  Celtic 
stock  prevailing  in  certain  sections  of  the  north,  while  along  the  slopes  of 
the  Pyrenees  the  Basque  race  forms  a  considerable  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  As  in  Spain,  the  varieties  of  type  suggest  a  composile  ancestry.  In 
Brittany  the  Cel¬ 
tic  stock  pre¬ 
dominates;  in  the 
neighborhood  of 
Savoy  the  inhab¬ 
itants  partake  of 
Italian  character¬ 
istics,  and  outlie 
Belgian  frontier 
still  another  mod¬ 
ification  of  the 
original  Latin 
stock  is  manifest. 

Few  nations 
present  a  more 
varied  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  history 
than  that  of 
France.  F  rom 
the  period  of  the 
dynasties  which 
attained  greatest 
splendor  under 
Charlemagne  to 
the  latest  conflict 
with  Germany, 
the  vicissitudes  of 
k  i  n  g  d  o  m,  em¬ 
pire,  and  repub¬ 
lic  have  been 
almost  incessant: 
the  recuperative 
power  of  the  na¬ 
tion  being  best 
witnessed  by  its 
advancement  and 

prosperity  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  occasioned 
eign  wars  and  internecine  discord.  The  Bourbons,  guided 
masters  of  statecraft  as  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  steadily  strengthened  and 
centralized  the  power  of  the  crown  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
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FRANCE  France’  tlie  most  westerly  state  of  Central -Europe,  is 

'  divided  into  eighty-seven  departments.  In  respect  to 
population,  it  may  be  said  that  the  loss  of  provinces  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870-71  1ms  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  natural 
increase.  The  country  is  well  watered  by  the  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne, 
Rhone,  and  their  tributaries.  Forest-lands  abound  in  the  districts  of 
Fontainebleau,  Ardennes,  Orleans,  and  C'ompiegne,  and  horticulture  is 
profitably  pursued  in  various  departments  of  the  south  and  west.  Chief 
among  articles  of  commerce  is  the  wine  product,  the  soil  of  France  being 
specially  adapted  to  viticulture.  However,  the  annual  value  of  the  im¬ 
ports  of  wine  often  exceeds  that  of  the  exports  by  several  million  francs. 
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centuries,  until  the  fourteenth  Louis,  the  first  and  proudest  monarch  of  his 
time,  could  say :  “ Vetat  c’est  moi.  ’  ’  The  reigns  of  a  vicious  successor,  and 
his  weak  if  well-meaning  son,  led  to  the  doom  of  a  power  that  seemed 
established  beyond  danger.  The  fearful  revolution  of  1789,  and  the  Reign 
of  Terror  which  ensued,  swept  aside  in  wrath  and  carnage  the  loftiest 
traditions  of  monarchy,  never  to  be  fully  restored.  The  blessings  of 
ampler  freedom  and  the  final  partition  of  titled  estates,  together  with 
benefits  then  unforeseen,  were  indeed  secured ;  but  these  blessings  were 
disguised  in  all  the  horrors  of  bloodshed  and  crimes  that  humanity  shud¬ 
ders  to  contemplate.  The  name  of  La  Fayette,  familiar  to  all  Americans, 
closely  links  the  revolt  of  an  outraged  jieople  with  our  own  struggle 
for  independence. 

The  era  of  the  great  Napoleon  remains  the  admiration  and  despair  of 
the  political  student.  Ilis  commanding  intellect,  the  fascination  of  his 
personality,  and  the  unparalleled  brilliancy  of  his  military  achievements 
combine  to  disarm  criticism.  Perhaps  the  moral  of  deepest  import  to  be 
drawn  from  his  extraordinary  career  is  that,  higher  than  patriotism  itself 
is  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Few  men  will  deny  that  Bonaparte  lived  for 
his  country,  or  that  he  did  not  hesitate  in  behalf  of  her  aggrandizement 
to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  conti¬ 
nent.  Contrast  with  that  loyal — possibly  selfish 
— yet  narrow  ambition  the  principles  of  universal 
liberty  immortalized  in  the  self-devotion,  the  loft¬ 
iness  of  purpose,  and  ardent  yet  serene  love  of 
native  land  which  distinguished  Washington. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
adventurous  reign  of  “Napoleon  le  Petit,"  and 
the  fatuity  which  led  to  the  crowning  disaster 
at  Sedan.  To-day  the  French  republic,  born 
amid  the  throes  of  deadly  strife,  gains  strength 
and  stability  with  each  succeeding  decade  of 
peace. 

The  French  people,  in  its  entirety,  is  homo¬ 
geneous  so  far  as  national  traits  are  concerned. 

Above  all,  France  is  the  land  of  small  proprietors, 
and  iii  frugality  and  capacity  for  patient  labor 
preeminent  among  European  agriculturists. 

This  economical  trait  pervades  "  all  classes 
of  the  rural  population,  and  has  marvelously 
increased  the  national  wealth  and  self-reliance. 

Add  to  this  popular  thrift  a  refined  classical 
taste,  and  a  knowledge  of  art  and  letters 
diffused  among  the  people,  and  it  will  cease 
to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  France  should 
serve  as  a  model  of  financial  skill  and  the  chosen 
realm  of  culture,  art,  and  fashion. 

Paris,  with  about  2,500,000  inhabitants,  is 


BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS.' 

Belgium  was  formerly  united  with  the  Netherlands,  becoming  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  in  1830  by  act  of  a  provisional  government,  arising  from 
general  revolt.  Upon  the  accession  of  Prince  LeopAd  as  reigning 
sovereign,  the  neutrality  of  the  territory  was  guaranteed  by  Austria, 
Russia,  (ireat  Britain,  and  Prussia,  the  new  kingdom  being  formally 
recognized  in  Europe  upon  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1839. 

I  he  inhabitants  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Belgte,  a  Celtic-speaking 
German  tribe,  and  the  aboriginal  population  known  to  the  Romans. 

T  lie  official  language,  as  well  as  that  of  the  upper  classes,  is  French,  but 
blemish  is  also  used,  predominating  as  the  spoken  idiom  in  Flanders 
and  Brabant. 


the  second  largest  city  in  the  world,  London  only  surpassing  it  in  point 
of  population.  For  centuries  the  beautiful  city  on  the  Seine  has  been 
the  center  of  France — politically,  commercially,  and,  above  all,  socially 
— in  a  more  distinct  sense  than  any  other  capital  represents  its  country 
and  nation.  Paris,  attractive  and  luxurious,  remains  the  favorite  resi¬ 
dence  of  wealthy  foreigners,  while  its  claim  to  universal  leadership  in 
the  world  of  fashion  is  hardly  contested. 

Scores  of  magnificent  structures  adorn  the  city,  one  of  which,  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  situated  upon  an  island  in  the  River  Seine,  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.  Its  noble  proportions  and  har¬ 
mony  of  details  admirably  illustrate  the  architectural  genius  of  the  early 
Gothic  style — transept,  nave,  choir,  and  chancel  being  marked  by 
excpiisite  grace  of  design.  Other  prominent  edifices  are  the  famous 
residences  of  the  Bourbons  and  Bonapartes :  the  Palais  Royal,  Louvre,  and 
Luxembourg,  the  first  now  large¬ 
ly  given  over  to  trade,  while  in 
the  others  are  stored  some  of  the 
finest  art  treasures  of  the  world. 

A  charming  feature  of  Pari¬ 
sian  life  is  the  elaborate  and  lib¬ 
eral  system  of  parks  and  drives, 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  numerous 
boulevards  affoiding  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  recreation. 

Marseilles,  famous  for  its  silk 
industries,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
and  other  centers  of  trade  vie 
with  each  other  in  importance. 

Many  smaller  towns  are  noted 
for  excellence  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  cleanliness,  and  beauty 
of  public  edifices,  while  the  rural 
districts  are  noteworthy  for  the  s 
salubrity  of  their  climate. 

Nice,  long  known  as  a  health-resort,  is  among  the  most  charming 
spots  in  Europe.  Lying  upon  the  Mediterranean,  half  inclosed  by  an 
amphitheater  of  maritime  Alps,  its  situation  is  incomparable  for  beauty, 
sharing  in  the  attractions  which  render  this  and  the  more  easterly  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  by  common  consent,  the  fairest  locality  of 
Southern  Europe.  There  is  little  worthy  of  note  in  the  town,  its  chief 
feature  being  the  grand  terrace  bordering  the  sea,  thronged  with  sojourn¬ 
ers.  of  various  nationalities  in  search  of  health  or  the  rare  delight  of 
living  in  this  perfect  atmosphere. 


The  Belgians  are  eminently  a  manufacturing  people,  and  although 
agricultural  pursuits  are  followed  industriously,  the  native  products  are 
incapable  of  supplying  the  demands  of  the  population,  a  huge  share  of 
the  food,  as  in  England,  being  imported  from  various  countries.  Special 
industries  are  identified  with  certain  towns:  Fire-arms  with  Liege;  glass 
with  Charleroi;  cottons  and  linens  with  Ghent,  and  laces  with  "Brussels 
and  Mechlin.  Exports,  exclusive  of  transit  trade,  amount  annually  to 
$500,000,000,  including,  among  other  articles,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables, 
and  rabbits.  Belgium  includes  within  its  nine  departments  upward  of 
6,000,000  inhabitants,  being,  with  an  average  density  of  over  571  inhab¬ 
itants  to  the  square  mile,  the  most  thickly  populated  country  in  the 
world.  This  unnatural  congestion,  combined  with  the  preponderance  of 
the  manufacturing  interests,  has  given  special  prominence  to  the  relations 
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of  labor  and  capital  in  recent  years,  the  agitations  among  workingmen, 
with  their  accompaniment  of  strikes  and  riotous  disturbances,  having 
reached  a  critical  stage.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  higher  learning 
in  four  universities,  and  there  is  a  famous  school  of  art  in  Antwerp, 
besides  conservatories  of  music  in  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  and 
numerous  technical  institutions. 

Brussels,  the  capital,  has  long  been  the  center  of  important  industries. 
Antwerp,  the  chief  port  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  most  populous  city,  con¬ 
taining  among  many  objects  of  interest  a  number  of  fine  churches,  the 
most  notable  being  that  of  Notre  Dame.  Many  masterpieces  of  Rubens 

and  Van  Dyck  en¬ 
rich  the  artistic  col¬ 
lections  of  the  city, 
and  public  mon¬ 
uments  of  rare  ar¬ 
chitectural  beauty 
are  everywhere  min¬ 
gled  with  quaint 
surroundings,  r  e  - 
fleeting  the  early 
Flemish  taste. 
Ghent  and  Liege 
are  populous  and 
interesting  towns, 
the  former  noted  for 
its  belfry,  375  feet 
high,  wherein  hung 
the  famous  bell 
“Roland”  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  adjoins  the 
Belgian  frontier, 
having  an  area  of 
about  1,000  square 
miles.  Having  been 
for  half  a  century 
— 1815-66 — a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  dissolved 
German  Confedera- 
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neutral  territory  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  1867.  The  capital,  Luxem 
burg,  is  a  dismantled  fortress,  with  a  population  of  about  19,000.  The 
principality  is  rich  in  non  ore. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  contains  eleven  provinces,  each 
having  its  own  representative  body,  and  under  certain  royal  limitations 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs. 

The  name  Holland,  frequently  applied  to  the  Netherlands,  or  “Low 
Countries,”  is  now  properly  given  to  the  maritime  provinces,  so  called, 
the  former  kingdom  having  long  since  been  incorporated  in  the  present 
realm.  The  Dutch  are  of  Germanic  origin,  yet  in  language  and  customs 
they  differ  essentially  from  their  Teutonic  neighbors.  The  spirit  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  and  colonial  development  which  marked  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Orange  under  William  I.,  and  speedily  enriched  the 
realm,  has  raised  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  a  respectable  rank 
among  nations.  The  growth  of  her  commerce  appears  in  the  volume  of 
exports  and  imports  during  the  past  twenty  years,  wherein  the  former 
have  been  quadrupled  and  the  latter  doubled,  the  Indian  possessions  alone 
being  a  source  of  large  and  increasing  revenue. 

The  influence  of  Holland  during  the  early  development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  was  both  baneful  and  salutary.  It  was  a  Dutch  man-of-war 
which,  in  1619,  sold  to  the  planters  of  Virginia  the  first  cargo  of  African 
slaves  brought  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  the  courage  and  energy  of  these  sturdy  colonists  were  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  persistent  struggles  attending  the  first 
settlements  of  the  land,  as  well  as  invaluable  to  the  progress  acquired 
through  the  discovery  of  new  territory.  It  may  be  observed  that  their 
descendants  have  lost  little  of  ancestral  character  and  commercial  ability. 

Of  the  principal  cities,  Amsterdam  ranks  highest  in  importance,  its 
vast  commerce  and  monetary  prestige,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
influential  cities  in  Europe.  Here,  as  in  other  large  centers  of  trade, 
industry,  and  general  activity,  the  intelligence  of  the  Dutch  is  manifest, 
the  nation  as  a  whole  being  "highly  civilized  and  distinguished  alike  by 
its  educational  attainment  and  its  mercantile  preeminence. 

A  characteristic  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  has  been  the  construction  of 
innumerable  canals  intersecting  every  portion  of  the  low  countries  and 
affording  ample  waterways  for  inland  traffic.  One  of  these  allows  the 
largest  ships  to  pass  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Holder,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  avoiding  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  The 
Dutch  canals  are  all  navigable,  and  the  slowness  of  the  Trekschuyts,  or 
boats,  is  compensated  in  some  measure  by  their  punctuality.  In  winter 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  canals  offers  convenient  roads  to  skaters  and 
a  means  of  rapid  intercourse  between  towns  and  villages. 


GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

berment  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire  and  its  partition  among  the  weak 
descendants  of  the  great  ruler,  the  history  of  Germany  has  been  one  of 
almost  continuous  warfare,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  During  the  four 
centuries  following,  under  the  rulers  of  the  Saxon  and  Iranconian  houses 
and  the  Hohenstaufens,  there  was  a  German  empire,  but  its  territorial 
extent,  its  strength  and  unity,  depended  largely  upon  the  individuality 
of  the  ruler;  at  times  it  was  little  more  than  an  empty  name,  until,  dining 
the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  crown  of  the  Roman-German 
•mperor  went  a-begging  among  petty  native  and  foreign  princes.  Not 
1  until  the  middle  ot  the  fifteenth 

century  did  it  become  hereditary  In 
the  House  of  Habsbnrg,  and  so  re¬ 
mained  for  nearly  400  years. 

In  the  crushing  disaster  brought 
upon  him  by  the  victorious  armies 
of  the  great  Corsican,  Francis  II. 
abdicated  as  Emperor  of  Germany 
— to  remain  Emperor  of  Austria 
only — in  1806,  over  ten  centuries 
after  Charlemagne  had  been 
crowned  by  the  Pope.  For  nearly 
sixty-five  years  there  was  no  Ger¬ 
man  empire. 

From  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  year  1866,  Germany,  in  a 
political  sense,  comprised  all  the 
states  belonging  to  the  German 
Confederation,  including,  and  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of,  the  Austrian 
Empire.  The  master-mind  of  Bis¬ 
marck  early  conceived  the  possi¬ 
bility,  first,  of  Prussian  supremacy 
Frederick  barbarossa.  jn  Germany,  and,  secondly,  of  a 

reunited  empire.  In  1866  the  German  Union  was  essentially  modified,  by 
the  forcible  ejection  of  Austria,  the  absorption  of  Hanover,  togethei  with 
other  minor  states,  and  the  establishment  of  the  North  German  Confed¬ 
eration  under  the  guidance  of  Prussia.  The  dangers  of  a  Trench 
attack,  in  1870,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  rallying  the  hitherto 
recalcitrant  southern  states  around  Prussia.  In  the .  greatest  war  o 
modern  times,  the  German  armies,  led  by  the  masterly  strategy  of  Molt  e, 
compelled  France  to  pay  dearly  for  her  unrighteous  onslaught,  and  the 


dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes 
met  its  ignominious  end.  The 
tradition  connected  with  the 
memory  of  Frederick  Barba¬ 
rossa,  the  Ilohenstaufen,  came 
true,  after  seven  centuries, 
when— in  the  hall  of  mirrors 
at  Versailles,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1871,  the  107th 
anniversary  of  his  ancestor’s 
coronation  as  first  king — the 
German  princes  proclaimed 
the  King  of  Prussia:  William 
I.,  German  Emperor;  rees¬ 
tablishing  the  old  empire, 
now  become  a  stronger  and 
mightier  power  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  than  ever. 

Thus  constituted,  Ger¬ 
many  may  be  said  to  include 
that  portion  of  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  Teutonic  in  race 
and  language.  'The  inhabit¬ 
ants,  including  that  part  of 
Austria  nationally  detached, 
spring  from  two  principal 
stocks — Teutonic,  or  German 
proper,  and  Slavs.  The  latter 
are  found  chiefly  in  Poland; 
along  the  northern,  north¬ 
western,  and  southwestern 
boundary  of  Hungary;  in 

Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Bolie-  ,,  , 

mia;  in  parts  of  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Carmola,  and  along  the  shores 
of  Pomerania.  Although  of  a  common  origin,  they  are  known  m 
different  districts  as  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Czechs,  Croats,  Slovaks, 
Wends  etc.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  “Reichsland,”  retaken  after 
nearly  ’two  centuries  from  France,  in  1871,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  French  inhabitants  remain  still  reluctant  to  admit  the  logic  of 
events  and  become  loyal  citizens  of  Germany ;  while  in  Istria  and  South¬ 
ern  Tyrol  the  Italian  populace  are  chafing  under  Austrian  rule,  and 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  join  then'  kin  under  the  flag  of  a  united  Italy ; 
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but  with  hardly  another  exception  the  German  race  occupies  in  one  solid 
body  all  the  balance  of  Germany  and  Austria  proper.  In  Hungary  the 
Magyars  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  country,  almost  surrounded  by 
Slavs  and  scattered  German  settlers;  only  to  the  southeast,  and  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  part  of  Transylvania,  the  Roumanians  dwell  in  more 
or  less  compact  bodies.  Bosnians,  Herzegovinians,  Servians,  Turks,  and 
Albanians  are  found  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  Armenians,  principally 

in  Bukowina  and  Northern  Transyl¬ 
vania;  the  Szeklers  and  Saxon  settlers 
in  Transylvania;  Gypsies,  mostly  in 
Hungary;  a  few  Greeks  in  Dalmatia 
and  elsewhere,  and,  finally,  Jews  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  most  numerous 
in  Galicia,  complete  the  mosaic  of 
races  in  the  dual  empire. 

The  language  of  the  people  is  as 
diverse  as  its  origin.  German  is  spoken 
in  numerous  dialects,  but  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  branches,  High 
and  Low  German.  The  latter  has  a 
literature  oidy  in  the  Platt-Deutsch 
idiom.  Otherwise  the  former  is  the 
only  printed  and  written  language,  and 
is  spoken,  with  slight  modifications  of 
accent,  by  all  the  educated  classes. 
The  differences  between  the  dialects 
of  the  common  people  are  great.  The 
purest  High  German  is  spoken  in 
Hanover ;  the  Pomeranian  and  Spree- 
wald  peasants,  the  Swabian  farmer, 
the  Tyrolean  mountaineer,  the  cabman 
in  Berlin  or  Vienna  understands  it,  although  it  sounds  hardly  like  his 
own  tongue.  The  idioms  of  the  Slavs  are  more  sharply  divided  into 
different  languages,  besides  several  dialects ;  all,  however,  are  closely 
related  to  each  other,  and,  though  using  Roman  characters,  to  Russian. 
They  may  be  divided  into  a  northern  and  southern  group,  Polish  and 
Czech  beiug  most  prominent  among  the  former,  Servian  and  Croatian 
among  the  latter.  Roumanian  is  a  Latin  language.  Hungarian  is  a 
Mongolian  idiom,  bearing  closer  kinship  to  Asiatic  tongues  than  to  any 
spoken  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Turkish  and  Finnish. 

Much  as  the  consolidation  under  one  central  power  of  the  four  king¬ 
doms,  six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  and  three  free 
cities  which,  with  the  Reichsland,  compose  the  German  Empire,  has 
magnified  its  prestige  among  nations,  the  stupendous  armies  deemed 
necessary  to  the  assurance  of  peace,  and  the  inevitable  demoralization  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  attendant  upon  so  vast  a  military 
equipment,  augur  ill  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  land,  even  in  the 
event  of  political  supremacy.  Never  were  the  intellectual  traits  of  this 
remarkable  people  more  strikingly  displayed  than  at  present,  when — as  in 

the  fields  of  art,  liter¬ 
ature,  musi  c,  and 
science — the  strength 
and  genius  once  re¬ 
served  to  the  gifted 
few  have  become  dis¬ 
seminated  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as 
the  records  of  univer¬ 
sities  and  gymnasia 
attest.  Education  is 
general  and  compul¬ 
sory,  ample  provision 
being  made  for  ele- 
m  e  n  t  a  r  y  schools 
throughout  all  the 
States  of  the  Empire, 
while  the  pride  of  the 
Fatherland  are  its 
twenty-one  universi¬ 
ties  with  a  staff  of 
more  than  2,500  pro¬ 
fessors  and  teachers, 
and  attended  by 
nearly  30,000  stu¬ 
dents.  In  addition 
to  the  universities  are 
numerous  technical 
high  schools. 

It  deserves  men¬ 
tion  that  since  1871 
Germany,  which  for¬ 
merly  had  no  foreign  possessions,  has  begun  to  show  a  decided  awaken¬ 
ing  of  that  colonizing  spirit  which  has  for  centuries  so  largely  influenced 
the  foreign  polity  of  nearly  all  -other  European  nations,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded,  within  a  few  year's,  in  bringing  under  her  control,  or  protectorate, 
considerable,  and  commercially  important,  portions  of  Africa  and  Oceania. 


WOMEN  OF  SAXONY. 


The  capitals  of  the  German  States  are  all  large  and  important. 
Berlin  is  in  many  respects  a  model  city  in  its  administrative  skill,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  sanitation.  Munich  and  Diisseldorf  are  famous  in  the  world  of 
art ;  Leipsic  is  an  important  literary  center ;  Cologne,  Strasburg,  and  other 
large  cities  are  noted  for  their  cathedrals,  and  the  country  abounds  in 
objects  of  rare  interest  to  one  who  travels  from  town  to  town. 

Austria  -  Hun¬ 
gary,  or  the  Aus- 
tro-H  ungarian 
monarchy,  to  give 
the  constitutional 
title,  has  com¬ 
prised,  since  1867, 
the  two  political 
divisions  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Hungary ; 
also,  the  former 
Turkish  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  put 
under  Austrian 
administration  by 
the  treaty  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  but  theoret¬ 
ically  not  yet  an 
integral  part  of  the 
empire.  The  two 
great  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  entire¬ 
ly  independent  of 
each  other  in  all 
internal  affairs, 
each  one  having 
its  own  parliament 
and  cabinet,  are 

united  only  in  the  person  of  the  monarch — Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
King  of  Hungary — the  army  and  navy,  foreign  representation,  and  that 
part  of  the  financial  administration  affected  by  these  two  joint  branches 
of  the  government. 

United  by  wars  and  peaceful  unions — “ tu  felix  Austria  nube” — 
under  the  House  of  Ilabsburg,  and  held  together  through  centuries  of 
internal  vicissitudes  and  external  attacks,  the  country  has  been  true  to  its 
monarchical  t  r  a  d  i  - 
tions.  Yet  the  im¬ 
perial  hauteur  pecu¬ 
liarly  marked  in  the 
Ilabsburg  line  lias 
been  largely  compen¬ 
sated  by  episodes  of 
generosity  and  liberal- 
minded  ness  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign. 

The  “divine  right  of 
kings”  is  still  a  pleas¬ 
ing  fiction  with  the 
ruler  of  this  as  of  other 
European  states,  but 
the  intelligence  of  the 
people  may  be  trusted 
in  the  direction  of  a 
progress  in  keeping 
with  modern  ideas, 
and  through  the  liber¬ 
ties  granted  by  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy, 
may  hope  to  achieve 
by  parliament  ary 
means  what  has  too 
often  been  gained  only 
by  revolution  and 
bloodshed. 

The  Kingdom  of 
Hungary  has  been 
called  “Europe  in 
miniature,”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  number  of  different  nations  included  in  its  popula¬ 
tion,  no  fewer  than  fifteen  types  being  represented  within  its  borders. 
Its  people  have,  in  common  with  other  aspirants  after  democracy  in  Europe, 
been  tried  by  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  face  of 
royal  dissent;  yet  their  courage  has  risen  with  defeat.  Though  crushed 
by  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  in  1848-49,  Hungary,  under  the  leadership 
of  Kossuth,  displayed  in  that  revolution  the  national  strength  and  spirit 
which  secured  for  her  peace  and  internal  freedom  in  1867. 

Of  the  many  profoundly  interesting  subjects  of  ethnological  study 
comprised  in  this  complex  nationality,  none  has  provoked  more  critical 
controversy  than  the  Gypsies,  those  mysterious  nomads  found  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Hungarian  type  presents,  the  general 
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grace  and  animation  elsewhere  known,  but  in  the  particular  of  musical 
taste  and  acquirements  the  Gypsies  of  the  eastern  provinces  surpass  those 
of  Western  Europe,  eminent  composers  having  deemed  their  folk-songs 
no  unworthy  themes  of  more  elaborate  treatment.  The  Magyars  con¬ 
stitute  the  prevailing  population — that  remarkable  race  composing  most 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility  as  well  as  the  shepherds,  soldiers,  and  laborers, 
descendants  of  the  brave  Magyar  warriors  who,  ten  centuries  ago,  arrived, 
sword  in  hand,  from  the  Asiatic  steppes. 

Bohemia  occupies  a  unique  place  among  the  Austrian  provinces. 
Formerly  a  lief  of  Germany,  it  was  raised  from  a  duchy  to  a  kingdom 
under  the  redoubtable  Barbarossa,  finally  falling  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  Its  people  are  mainly  of  Czech  origin, 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  generally  brave  and  intelligent.  Their 
present  aim  is  to  gain  internal  independence  under  a  political  arrange¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  which  Hungary  has  secured  for  herself.  The  Jewish 
records  recur  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  showing  an  early 


occupation  of  the  country.  Prague,  the  principal  city,  crowded  with 
historical  associations,  derives  special  interest  from  its  being  the  cradle  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  grave  of  Tycho  Brahe  the  astronomer. 

Few  capitals  present  so  gay  and  fascinating  a  spectacle  as  Vienna,  the 
capital  of  Austria,  and  few  communities  are  so  vivacious  and  talented  as 
the  Viennese.  The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Royal  and 
University  libraries  are  among  the  institutions  of  which  this  brilliant 
metropolis  may  be  proud.  Portions  of  the  Iiingstrasse,  the  fine  street 
surrounding  the  old  city,  with  such  magnificent  structures  as  the  famous 
Opera  House,  the  two  Imperial  Museums,  the  Parliament  and  City  Hall, 
and  the  new  Burg  Theater,  are  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world  in 
architectural  beauty  and  splendor. 

Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Danube,  the  original  two  towns — Pest  on  the  left  and  Buda,  with  its 
historic  castle,  on  the  right  bank — connected  by  a  fine  bridge,  has 
become  within  two  decades  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  dual  empire. 


^WTT7FT}  T  A  AT)  The  Swiss  nation  began  life  with  heroic  resist- 
O  H  1I/JD1UJAA  D.  ance  to  oppression.  As  early  as  105  B.  C.  it 
defeated  a  Roman  army,  slaying  its  leader,  the  Consul  Lucius  Cassius. 
In  1315  at  Morgarten,  and  1386  at  Rem  pitch,  the  Austrian  legions  were 
routed,  and  a  century  later  the  proud  German  armies  were  humbled  by 
these  hardy  mountaineers.  The  peace  and  prosperity  of  to-day  have 
been  won  by  a  patriotism  and  valor  seldom  equaled  in  history. 

Comprising  twenty-two  cantons,  this  small  republic  has  become  notable 
for  the  excellence  of  its  administrative  council,  its  tranquil  devotion  to 

the  cause  of  education  and 
popular  advancement,  and 
the  thrift  and  activity  of  its 
inhabitants.  Doubtless  the 
physical  and  geographical 
conditions  of  the  country  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
at  home  and  abroad ;  yet  the 
true  secret  of  Switzerland’s 
enviable  position  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  lies  in  the 
general  intelligence,  courage, 
and  steadfast  loyalty  of  her 
people.  Surrounded  by  mon¬ 
archical  institutions,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  her  ad¬ 
mirable  diplomacy  has  enabled 
her  to  avoid  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments,  while  offering  an  asy¬ 
lum  to  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations.  Assailed  by  no  foe, 
she  rejoices  in  the  happy 
state  of  stable  equilibrium 
among  the  opposing  forces 
pressing  on  every  side. 

an  embroiderer  FROM  appenzell.  Switzerland  is  mainly  agi  i- 

cultural,  yet  notwithstanding 
its  inland  situation,  it  is  the  seat  of  numerous  and  important  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  abundant  water-power  throughout 


the  country.  The  delicate  wood -carving,  for  which  the  country  has  been 
long  famous,  gives  occupation  to  a  large  class  of  artisans,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  industry  being  in  Bernese  Oberland.  In  Eastern  Switzerland, 
in  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  and  Thurgau  embroidered  goods 
are  the  great  specialty ;  the  value  of  these  goods  exported  annually  from 
one  district  to  America  alone  exceeding  $7,000,000. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  dwell  upon  the  grandeur 
of  Swiss  scenery,  attaining  ideal  beauty  and  sublimity  in  Chamounix, 
Lake  Leman, 
the  Bernese 
Oberland,  and 
the  eternal 
snows  that 
crown  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mont 
Blanc  —  the 
loftiest  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  being  15,- 
7  80  feet  in 
height  and  vis¬ 
ible  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  130 
miles. 

Somewhat, 
perchance,  of 
the  character  of 
their  abode  has 
inspired  their 
lives,  creating 
in  the  in  the 
simple  love  of 
nature  which, 

since  the  days  of  the  Dorian  shepherd,  has  well-nigh  vanished  among 
men.  In  education,  finances,  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  arts  of  husbandry,  the  Swiss  Confederation  has  attained  an  enviable, 
though  unpretentious,  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  capital,  Berne,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  Europe,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  arcades  formed  by  many  of  its  houses  and  for  its  nu¬ 
merous  fountains,  many  of  which  are  ornamented  with  curious  sculpture. 


MONT  BLANC. 


TTAT  Y  The  early  history  of  Italy  is  that 
of  Rome.  With  the  decline  of  the 
great  empire  which  had  exerted  so  powerful  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  Western  world,  came  the  barbaric 
invasions  of  the  fifth  century,  destroying  the  last 
vestige  of  Latin  supremacy.  Then  followed  a 

- a 


of  Byz¬ 
antine 
rule,  in 
turn 


and  factional  dispute — until  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  led  to  the  Span 


ish- Austrian  ascendency ;  so 
that  from  1530  to  171)6  the 
Italians  had  no  history  of 
their  own.  Yet  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  these  crucial  epochs  of 
her  national  life  that  Italy’s 
imperishable  love  of  art  and 
letters  found  expression  in 
the  Renaissance.  The  auto¬ 
cratic  sway  of  the  first  Na¬ 
poleon  ended  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  allies,  and  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 
while  failing  to  promote 
Italian  unity,  prepared  the 
people  for  the  later  triumphs 
which  banished  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  recouped  the  dis¬ 
asters  due  to  civil  wars,  and, 
finally,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Mazzini’s  fiery  eloquence, 
Garibaldi’s  sword,  Cavour’s 
address,  and  Victor  Eman¬ 
uel’s  patriotic  devotion,  re¬ 
stricted  the  papal  power, 
silenced  Austria,  and  created 
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DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

by  an  irruption  of  Lombards, 
who  introduced  Germanic 
feudal  institutions  and  ush¬ 
ered  in  a  period  of  strife 
covering  many  centuries. 
Meanwhile  the  spread  of 
Christianity  had  exalted  the 
prestige  of  the  papal  hier¬ 
archy,  introducing  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  discord  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  Italian  politics 
and  diplomacy.  Separate 
principalities  were  created — 
the  source  of  endless  intrigue 
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the  united  Italy  of  to-day.  In  the  present  kingdom  are  included  the 
large  peninsula  known  as  Italy  proper,  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Elba — the  scene  of  Bonaparte’s  first  banishment — and  upward  of 
sixty  minor  islands:  the  latter  of  comparative  unimportance.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  evident  desire  of  the  government  to  extend  the  limit  of  its 
dependencies,  the  efforts  thus  far  made  in  this  direction  have  met  with 
indifferent  success,  colonial  possessions  being  confined  to  the  Colony  of 
Eritrea  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Italian  Somali-Land.  Massaua,  the  capital 

of  Eritrea,  a  fortified  seaport,  is 
important,  however,  as  the  place 
of  exchange  for  the  products  and 
merchandise  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
Soudan  and  those  of  Europe  and 
India. 

It  may  reasonably  he  maintained 
that  the  traveler  who  visits  Italy  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  faithfully  represented 
in  the  lineage  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration,  will  bo  speedily  disen¬ 
chanted.  Powerful  causes  resulting 
in  the  repression  of  higher  develop¬ 
ment,  combined  with  a  native  in¬ 
dolence,  aptly  expressed  in  the 
characteristic  dolce  far  niente  of 
the  peninsula,  have  gone  far  to 
obliterate  the  virile  type  which 
once  founded  a  colossal  empire, 
compassed  the  known  world  with 
its  conquests,  and  left  to  posterity 
an  example  of  patriotism  and  civic 
virtue — -and  an  art  and  literature 
as  well — which  have  served  as  mod¬ 
els  for  mankind.  “We  follow  our 
fathers,  but  with  lagging  steps” 
( sequimur  patres,  hand  passihus 
mquis),  as  Italy’s  own  poet  sadly 
confesses  of  the  degeneracy  which 
even  at  the  beginning  of  our  era 
was  apparent. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  with  the  foregoing  ad¬ 
mission  in  deference  to  truth,  the 
actual  status  of  the  Italian  nation 
and  action.  Guided  by  the  counsels 
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is  wanting  in  progressive  thought 


of  liberal  statesmen,  parliamentary  reforms  of  moment  to  the  national 


welfare  have  been  achieved;  public  education 
and  charitable  enterprises  have  been  sedulously 
encouraged,  and  the  freedom  and  unity  of  the 
state  secured  by  royal  decree  as  well  as  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactment. 

The  physical  and  geographical  features  of 
the  country  are  such  that  well-nigh  every  cli¬ 
mate  is  embraced  within  its  limits.  In  the 
northern  section  elevated  Alpine  langes  furnish 
abundant  watersheds  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
fertile  valleys  traversed  by  the  Po,  the  Adige, 
and  their  tributaries.  A  little  farther  south 
the  Arno,  fed  by  the  numerous  streams  having 
their  rise  in  the  wooded  Apennines,  waters  the 
plains  of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  same  range, 
forming  a  central  “divide”  throughout  the 
peninsula,  innumerable  currents  descend,  to 
find  their  way  through  flourishing  towns  and 
hamlets  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterra¬ 


nean. 

These  climatic  resources,  so  varied  in  their 
influence,  are  especially  favorable  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cereals  and  the  husbandry  embracing 
viticulture  and  the  production  of  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables.  It  was  from  the  slopes  of  these  sunny 
hills  that  the  choicest  wines  of  the  Romans  were 
supplied,  and  the  fame  of  their  olive-groves  and 
gardens  has  not  diminished  with  years.  And 
here  the  rural  life  of  the  Italian  peasantry  is 
best  seen  and  studied.  Ignorant,  it  is  true,  are 
these  picturescpie  contadim,  superstitious  in 
their  customs  and  narrow  in  their  religious 
faith ;  yet  few  features  of  an  ideal  peasant-life 
are  wanting  to  complete  the  unaffected  luxury 
of  living. 

In  the  proud  record  of  Italy’s  devotion  to 
art,  whether  of  literature,  music,  or  sculpture, 
the  northern  provinces  have  founded  a  special 
title  to  supremacy.  It  was  in  Tuscan  Italian 
that  Dante  composed  the  “Divine  Comedy” — 
“that  mediieval  miracle  of  song,”  as  Longfellow  styles  the  poem;  and 
in  the  schools  of  the  great  art  center,  Rome,  and  the  beautiful  capitals 
of  the  north,  were  reared  those  masters  of  painting  whose  genius  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  In  this  region  of  Italy',  too,  in  Milan,  Florence,  Venice,  and 
many  a  town  of  less  repute,  the  music  of  Italy  has  attained  its  highest 
culture  and  most  signal  triumphs.  The  almost  unceasing  broils  and 
petty  ambitions,  and  the  antagonisms  between  state  and  church,  or  be¬ 
tween  signorial  dignity  and  pontifical  edicts,  which  have  distressed  the 
country,  are  evident  in  traces  of  popular  unions  and  secret  organizations 
— adopted  also  by  clerical  orders,  as 
in  the  Tuscan  Brothers  of  Misericordia 
— many  of  which  exist,  in  a  moribund 
state,  at  the  present  day. 

The  southern  provinces,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian 
regions,  have  always  been  noted  for 
their  ardent  love  of  liberty;  not  always 
tempered  by  reason,  it  is  true,  but  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  ultimate 
unification  of  Italy.  Multitudes  of 
lazzaroni  swarm  in  the  larger  cities,  as 
in  Naples  and  in  Syracuse,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  people  is  far  from  en 
couraging;  yet  in  times  of  trial  this 
forbidding  populace  has  more  than 
once  proved  an  effective  bulwark 
against  alien  aggression,  and  from 
their  ranks  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini 
drew  many  of  their  most  loyal  follow¬ 
ers. 

Some  indication  of  the  proverbial 
indolence  attributed  to  the  Italian 
character  is  found  in  the  national 
game  of  morn,  in  which  the  players 
are  simply  required  to  call  out  instantly 
the  number  of  fingers  displayed  by 
the  adversary  as  he  rapidly  extends 
them  to  match  or  complete  a  certain 
number.  A  game  almost  as  universal 
is  la  boccia ,  or  bowls,  frequent  at  way- 
side  taverns  and  in  suburban  gardens 
during  the  long  Sunday  afternoons, 

when  the  Italian  populace,  like  their  capri  peasant. 

Latin  brethren  in  France  and  Spain,  seek  rest  in  happy  recreation.  Most 
diversions,  however,  are  of  a  festive,  holiday  nature,  the  buoyancy  and 
insouciance  of  the  national  life  culminating  in  the  gay  carnival  revels, 
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enthusiastically  celebrated  throughout  the  land,  especially  in  Rome, 
Venice,  and  Naples. 

To  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  the  House  of  Savoy  the  present  Kingdom 

of  Italy  large¬ 
ly  owes  its 
origin  and  sta¬ 
bility.  T  h  e 
Island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  was  the 
cradle  of  the 
monarchy, 
which  speedi¬ 
ly  absorbed 
the  duchies  of 
the  mainland 
and  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  known 
as  the  Sardin¬ 
ian  States. 
The  island  in¬ 
habitants  are  a 
hardy  race, 
of  medium 
height  and 
dark  complex¬ 
ion,  generally 
indolent,  yet 
possessing 
many  amiable 
traits,  being  of 
a  lively  dispo¬ 
sition,  hospi¬ 
table,  and 
strong  in  their 
family  attach¬ 
ments  —  the 
latter  feature 
i  s  connected 
with  the  se- 

SHEPHERD  BOY  FROM  LATItTM.  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

nous  blot  in 

their  character,  the  vendetta ,  according  to  which,  as  in  Corsica,  an 
imputation  upon  name  or  honor  must  be  effaced  in  blood.  Fortunately, 
this  barbarous  custom  is  becoming  obsolete. 

Along  the  northern  shore  of  Italy,  once  included  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  lies  the  famous  Riviera,  a  narrow  strip  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  extending  from  Nice  to  Spezzia,  which,  with  the  background  of 
picturesque  mountain-heights  and  a  marine  view  of  unequaled  loveliness, 
forms  a  succession  of  landscapes  of  surpassing  charm,  shared,  even  in 
this  land  of  beauty,  only  by  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

In  this  neighborhood  lies  the  diminutive  principality  of  Monaco, 
occupying  a  few  square  miles,  possessing,  in  brief,  the  most  perfect 
climate  in  Western  Europe  (celebrated  by  the  Latin  poet  Lucan),  a  patron 
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saint  (Devout),  and,  in  its  gaming  tables,  facilities  for  more  human 
misery  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  upon  the  continent.  It  is  fortunate 
that  since  the  closing  of  gambling-places  in  Germany  in  1872,  especially 
at  Baden-Baden,  Monte  Carlo,  the  famous  resort  of  Monaco,  remains  the 
only  licensed  spot  of  corruption  in  Europe. 

At  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  lies  the  far-famed 
Island  of  Capri ;  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate  and  its  picturesque  and 
bold  scenery,  it  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists  and  artists. 
The  inhabitants  still  retain  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  type  alike  of 
countenance  and  figure. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  briefly  of  Italian  cities — many  of  them  crowded 
with  historical  and  artistic  associations.  “All  roads  lead  to  Rome,” 
whose  centuries  of  glory  survive  in  innumerable  monuments,  whose 
gigantic  cathedral  draws  to  its  marvelous  aisles  pilgrims  of  all  creeds  and 
races  to  witness  this  crown  of  architectural  genius  and  see  in  its  splendid 
dome  the  work  of  the  great  Angelo  and  the  flower  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

Northward  lies  Florence,  traversed  by  the  River  Arno  and  set  in  an 
amphitheater  of  lovely  hills.  Here  lived  and  wrought  many  of  those 
Italian  masters  who  have  left  in  palaces  and  galleries  the  enduring  records 
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of  their  achievement,  and  whose  fame  has  made  their  country  preeminent 
among  nations  in  the  realm  of  art.  The  campanile  of  the  Duomo,  or 
principal  cathedral,  affords  a  fine  panorama  of  the  city  and  its  environs; 
in  the  LTflizi  and  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace  are  works  by 
Michaelangelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Correggio,  Guido,  and  other  masters; 
the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Croce  contains  the  dust  of  Michaelangelo,  Galileo, 
Machiavelli,  and  Alfieri,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  city  exquisite 
gardens  embellish  the  chief  palaces  and  a  lavish  use  of  ornament  adorns 
the  public  buildings,  all  contributing  to  render  Florence  beautiful  beyond 
other  Tuscan,  if  not  Italian,  cities. 

Venice,  rising  from  her  hunched 
isles,  is  unique  among  European  cap¬ 
itals  in  that  there  are  in  place  of  streets 
innumerable  canals — the  only  availa¬ 
ble  thoroughfares.  Here,  too,  art  has 
reigned  for  centuries  supreme,  and 
everywhere  the  visitor  discerns  some 
shape  of  beauty  to  delight  the  eye  and 
imagination. 

Altogether,  the  Italian  people, 
effusive  and  ardent  in  their  love  of 
liberty,  gracious  in  their  hospitality, 
artistic  above  all  in  their  tastes  and 
habits  of  life,  present  an  attractive 
picture  to  the  unprejudiced  observer. 
To  forecast  the  results  of  policies  such 
as  the  participation  in  the  recent 
triple  alliance,  for  instance,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
clear  how  far  the  present  restrictions 
upon  the  papal  authority  will  endure. 
Yet  Italy  is  advancing  by  degrees — 
eppur  si  muove — and  much  may  be 
expected  of  the  government  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  way  of  political  and  educa¬ 
tional  progress. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  among 
the  vine-clad  hills  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  where  the  soft 
influences  of  nature  and  climate  in¬ 
vited  only  languid  repose,  there 
should  have  arisen  centuries  ago  a 
diminutive  state  sprung  from  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  vigorous  and  aggressive 
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desire  for  freedom.  The  Republic  of  San 
Marino,  comprising  8,000  inhabitants,  occupy¬ 
ing  an  area  of  scarcely  thirty  square  miles, 
throughout  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  Ital¬ 
ian  history  has  happily  escaped  the  covetous¬ 
ness  of  kings  and  emperors.  Issuing  triumphant 
from  the.  petty  feuds'  and  intrigues  accompany¬ 
ing  the  mediaeval  wars  of  the  kingdom,  in 
1740  the  democratic  form  of  the  government 
was  securely  guaranteed  against  further  as¬ 
sault. 

Malta,  although  subject  to  England,  may 
properly  be  mentioned  here  as  a  neighbor  to 
Italy.  The  chief  port,  Valetta,  is  of  interest  to 
travelers,  and  the  people,  although  uncomfort¬ 
ably  crowded  and  averse  to  British  rule,  show 
traces  of  enlightenment.  The  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  island  is  manifest. 
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literature  the  world  has  seen — the  age  of  Pericles,  the  patron  of  all  that 
has  inspired  mankind  to  view  with  admiration  the  Greek  attainment  in 
letters,  oratory,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Athens,  of  all  Greek 

cities,  became  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  land;  and  to  her  fostering  care 
of  the  arts  was  due  their  supremacy 
at  this  remarkable  period,  while  the 
highest  achievements  in  political, 
intellectual,  and  social  life  were  re¬ 
flected  in  her  splendid  civilization. 

The  league  formed  against  a  for¬ 
eign  foe,  however,  was  to  dissolve 
amid  the  luxurious  ease  engendered 
by  victory;  and  the  process  of  degen¬ 
eracy,  once  begun,  advanced  by  im¬ 
perceptible  stages,  yet  with  fatal 
celerity.  The  Peloponnesian  War 
and  the  Spartan  and  Theban  ascend¬ 
encies  revealed  anew  the  weakness 
which  threatened  the  state.  A  tend¬ 
ency  to  disintegration  was  followed 
by  open  rivalries  between  the  states 
and  unscrupulous  means  of  indi¬ 
vidual  aggraudizement,  even  so  far 
as  an  appeal  to  foreign  aid.  Meanwhile,  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
country,  Philip  of  Macedon  was  maturing  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
Hellenic  nationality,  and  a  brief  interval  only  elapsed  ere  his  son 
Alexander  had  possessed  himself  of  the  distracted  land,  maintaining 
sway  till  the  Roman  conquest.  146  B.  C.  The  spirit  of  independence 
which  had  animated  the  peojile  was  at  last  hopelessly  broken,  and  they 
were  ready  to  be  handed  over  from  master  to  master  without  the  semblance 
of  a  struggle.  Succeeding  the  Roman  subjugation,  Venetians  and 
Turks  fought  for  possession  of  the  country,  and  in  1718  the  highest  honor 
Greece  could  claim 
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was  that  of  being  a 
Turkish  province. 

With  the  year 
1821,  when,  through 
Ottoman  misrule, 
the  condition  of 
Greece  had  reached 
its  lowest  limit  of 
degradation,  came 
the  regenerating 
spirit  of  independence 
which,  encouraged 
by  European  powers, 
resulted  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  present 
kingdom. 

In  recent  years 
much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the 
earlier  history  of 
Greece  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  labors  of 
the  archieologist,  Dr. 

Heinrich  Schlie- 
m a n n,  whose  re¬ 
searches  among  the 
sites  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  the  Homeric  Epics  have  revealed  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  at  Ilessarlik,  plausibly  claimed  as  ancient  Troy,  besides  innumerable 
evidences  of  a  civilization  covering  neolithic  and  bronze  periods ;  while, 
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/  VH  REV1 1?  The  geographical  divisions  of  Greece  include  the  Nortli- 
VJTUjIjvIj.  el.n  provinces,  Peloponnesus,  the  islands  of  the  Higean 
and  Ionian  seas,  and  the  larger  part  of  Thessaly.  rlhe  country  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rugged,  and  the  coast-line,  being  broken  by  numerous  gulfs  and 
inlets,  is  of  great  extent.  The  mountainous  regions,  containing  summits 
varying  from  3,000  feet  to  8,000  feet  in  height,  are  extensive.  The 
valleys  are  well  watered,  though  comparatively  unproductive. 

The  ancient  history  of  Greece  is  involved  in  obscurity,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  profound  researches  of  scholars  and  the  remarkable  erudition 
brought  to  the  question  of  its  origin  and  early  development,  'llie  primi¬ 
tive  inhabitants,  classed  under  the  common  name  of  Pelasgi,  appem  to 
have  been  expelled  by  a  people  from  the  east,  the  Hellenes  of  historians, 
the  date  of  their  incursion  being  placed  at  1384  B.  G.  Until  the  period 
of  the  Trojan  War,  two  centuries  later,  we  discover  no  record  of  this 
“Heroic  Age.”  Only  in  the  Homeric  poems  commemorating  the  siege 
of  Troy  do  we  find  the  mythical  character  of  these  oriental  invaders  more 
clearly  portrayed.  Several  centuries  later  Greece  assumes  importance 
as  a  collection  of  independent  states,  in  all  of  which,  save  Sparta,  a 
republican  form  of  government  was  established. 

Preyed  upon  by  internal  dissensions,  the  republics  were  soon  plunged 
in  almost  incessant  warfare,  until  the  Persian  invasion  compelled  them 
to  unite  against  the  common  enemy.  The  courage  and  patriotism 
beginning  with  Marathon  and  ending  with  the  complete  repulsion  of  the 
Persian  armies  secured  to  Greece  the  freedom  and  repose  which  for  a 
brief  century  or  so  was  attended  by  the  richest  development  of  art  and 
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THE  ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS. 

as  the  excavations  reached  a  still  greater  depth,  traces  of  still  earlier 
settlements  indicated  an  epoch  marked  by  higher  culture  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts  closely  analogous  to  recognized  monuments  of  Grecian 
antiquity.  At  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  other  points  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
investigations  have  proved  equally  interesting,  disputed  details  of  history 
being  elucidated  by  many  revelations  made  within  the  area  of  his  explora¬ 


tions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection 
that  many  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  arche¬ 
ological  moment  in  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Italy  have 
occurred  within  a  comparatively  modern  period. 

The  population  of  Greece  remains  largely  Hellenic, 
and  the  common  language,  Romaic,  resembles  the  an¬ 
cient  tongue.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
are  readily  traceable  to  those  of  their  distinguished 
ancestry,  modified  only  by  centuries  of  bondage  which 
has  left  its  deplorable  impress  upon  the  character  of  the 
race.  Among  foreign  elements  the  Albanians  form  the 
larger  and  more  important  portion,  being  in  courage 
equal  to  the  Greeks  and  in  many  traits  their  superiors — 
as,  for  example,  in  open-heartedness  and  candor  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Greek  cunning  and  duplicity. 

^  Notable  and  picturesque  features  of  the  scenery  of 
Northern  Greece  are  the  “Monasteries  of  the  Air,” 
which  are  located  on  the  summit  of  natural  pillars  of 
rock  rising  sheer  out  of  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  These 
monasteries  are  occupied  by  Basillian  monks  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  whose  practices  are  similar 
to  the  Stylites  or  pillar  saints,  the  founder  of  whom, 
Simeon,  a  Syrian  monk,  dwelt  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  near  Antioch  on  a  pillar  sixty  feet  high.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  that  in  some  instances  access  to 
these  monasteries  can  be  had  only  by  means  of  a  net  at 
the  end  of  a  rope. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  dwell  upon  the  wonders  of 
Grecian  art,  which,  whether  in  sculpture  or  architec¬ 
tural  design,  seemed  almost  to  exhaust  the  expression  of 
the  noble  and  beautiful.  Among  the  countless  monu¬ 
ments,  whose  ruins  even  reveal  the  exquisite  grace  and 
symmetry  of  the  original  creation,  ipention  should  be 
made  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  citadel  dedicated 
to  Pallas  Athene,  which,  in  dismantled  loveliness, 
stands  without  a  rival  in  classic  architecture.  It  was  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  mind  that  it  loved  beauty  in 
art  or  nature  for  its  own  sake,  the  aesthetic  faculty  of 
the  imagination  being  cultivated  through  association 
with  the  purest  models  in  the  drama  and  in  lyric  poetry 
— inspired  by  a  pastoral  simplicity  of  life  and  a  refined 
sensibility  to  natural  impressions.  If  in  later  times  Alexandria  became 
the  fountain-head  of  intellectual  life,  during  the  period  of  artistic 
preeminence  Attica  and  its  neighborhood  were  the  source  of  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  most  perfect  performance.  In  a  sense,  indeed,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  modern  Greece  lives  in  the  grandeur  and  supremacy  of 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE  ™'f’  BALKAN  STATES. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  political  status  affecting  the  Danubian 
principalities  and  the  smaller  divisions  of  territory  once  embraced  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  study  of  oriental  geography. 
In  accordance  with  the  stipulations  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin j 
1 878,  guaranteed  by  the  powers,  Turkey  waived  all  claim  to  suzerainty 
over  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Eoumelia,  and  Thessaly;  Eoumania,  Servia,  and 

Montenegro  acquired  their 
independence;  while  Bos¬ 
nia  and  Herzegovina  were 
committed  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Austria,  and 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  was 
ceded  to  England.  There 
remain,  then,  of  Turkish 
dominions  in  Europe  little 
more  than  60,000  square 
miles,  comprising  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Albania,  Monastir, 
and  Salonika,  the  latter 
containing  within  its  limits 
the  seat  of  Ottoman  gov¬ 
ernment,  Constantinople — 
a  circumstance  which, 
bringing  European  Tur¬ 
key  into  more  immediate 
relation  with  continental 
interests,  renders  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  by  far 
the  most  important. 

The  complicated  sys¬ 
tem  of  mountain  chains 
md  rivers,  which  marks  the  physical  nature  of  the  country,  results  in 
jreat  productivity  of  the  soil.  For  the  cultivation  of  ordinary  cereals 
10  part  of  the  world  is  more  admirably  adapted,  although  the  actual 
illage  bears  a  slight  proportion  to  the  capacities  of  the  land.  The  truth 
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is,  the  Ottoman  Empire  is,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  oppressed  with 
the  burden  of  political  intrigue,  corruption,  and  misgovernment,  which 
allows  small  scope  for  the 
material  development  of 
the  land,  and  has  brought 
upon  the  nation  an  inef¬ 
faceable  odium,  expressed 
in  Czar  Nicholas  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  appellation  “the 
sick  man  of  the  East,” 
and  the  withering  con¬ 
tempt  of  another  states¬ 
man,  “the  unspeakable 
Turk.” 

The  history  of  the 
Ottoman  race  is  one  of 
constant  struggle  with 
adversity.  From  the  re¬ 
motest  periods  they  ap¬ 
pear  scattered  over  certain 
extensive  tracts  of  Asia, 
composed  of  several  tribes, 
among  which  the  Osman- 
lis  are  regarded  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  present 
stock.  Mongols  and  By- 
zantiue  Greek  enemies 
were  overthrown,  and, 
journeying  westward,  the 
victorious  Orkhan  was 
soon  master  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  assuming  the  title  of 
Padishah  and  naming  the 
gate  of  his  palace  the 
“High  and  Sublime 
I  orte.  In  1453  Mohammed  II.  took  Constantinople,  and  later  Selim 
I.  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  securing  Mecca,  thereby 
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enlarging  and  consolidating  the  empire,  which  under  his  son,  Soliman 
the  Magnificent,  attained  its  greatest  splendor.  Then  came  the  period 
of  decadence,  accompanied  by  Russian  aggressions,  resulting  in  tho  status 
of  sufferance,  in  which  to-day  Turkey  may  be  said  to  exist  rather  by  the 
resultant  forces  of  European  jealousies  and  mutual  toleration  than  by 
inherent  power.  The  chronic  desire  of  Russia  for  the  possession  of  (  011- 
stantinople  received  a  severe  check  in  the  Crimean  war,  but  the  effoits  of 
foreign  powers  to  bolster  up  the  moribund  empire  have  been  counter¬ 
balanced  by  a  series  of  disastrous  reigns,  the  final  result  of  which  it  is  not 
impossible  to  foresee. 

The  various  elements  of  Turkish  population  present  none  of  the 
kindred  features  contributing  to  form  a  national  character.  The  Osmanli 
Turks,  the  dominant  race,  seldom  engage  in  agriculture,  although 
proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  preferring  to  fill  the  civil  and 
military  offices.  Replenishing  their  harems  from  other  races,  they  form 
at  present  a  heterogeneous  mixture  with  little  of  the  ancient  stoek  in  its 
composition,  the  masses,  however,  being  still  distinguished  by  fanaticism, 
ferocity,  and  Asiatic  indolence,  as  well  as  by  good  nature,  frankness,  and 
hospitality.  From  the  temperance  of  the  Turk,  it  should  be  said,  the 
Christian  world  might  well  derive  a  salutary  lesson;  the  highest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  effeminacy  being  limited  to  baths  and  coffee-rooms,  with  the 
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accessories  of  moderate  opium  and  tobacco.  Although  of  phlegmatic 
temperament,  they  are  ardent  and  demonstrative  in  their  love  of  children, 
and  the  domestic  affections  are  strikingly  portrayed  in  their  touching 
regard  for  the  dead  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  resting-places. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  effeminacy  of  civil  life,  tho  valor  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery  is  remarkable.  This  was  strikingly  displayed  during 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1870,  especially  at  the  siege  of  Plevna,  where 
the  Russian  forces  threw  themselves  ineffectually  upon  the  sultan’s 
battalions.  Doubtless  this  obstinate  courage,  amounting  to  temerity,  is 
largely  due  to  Moslem  fanaticism  and  the  fatalistic  reliance  upon  the 
Supreme  Being  which  characterize  that  faith.  Allied 
to  this  is  the  adventurous  daring  of  the  Albanians, 
aud  a  natural  hardihood  derived  from  their  mountain 
residence,  and  the  hazardous  yet  frequent  occupation  of 
highway  robbery,  shared  by  their  Hellenic  neighbors 
and  the  brigands  of  Italy. 

Tho  City  of  Constantinople  is  among  the  most 
stately  and  interesting  of  Continental  capitals.  The 
streets  swarm  with  representatives  of  all  nations,  and 
here  the  oriental  languor  and  luxury  pervade  all  classes 
of  the  people.  Of  the  many  public  and  private  edi¬ 
fices,  the  palace  of  the  sultan  and  the  Mosque  of  Saint 
Sophia  are  the  most  imposing.  The  latter  is  the  oldest 
Christian  church  in  existence,  having  been  converted 
into  a  mosque  only  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  interior  is  very  beautiful,  being  richly 
ornamented  with  mosaics  and  arabesques  of  exquisite 
design  together  with  varied  Mohammedan  devices. 

The  Dardanelles,  or  ancient  Hellespont,  the  narrow 
channel  connecting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Gre- 
cian  Archipelago,  is  of  great  importance  politically, 
being  strongly  fortified  both  on  the  European  and 
Asiatic  shores.  The  strait  is  but  a  milo  in  width  and 
the  current  is  extremely  rapid.  From  a  point  near 
Abydos,  Leander,  of  poetic  fame,  is  said  to  have 
crossed  to  visit  Hero — a  swimming  feat  repeated  in 
modern  times  by  Lord  Byron.  Here  also  occurred  the 
memorable  passages  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander,  during 


their  invasions  of  Greece  and  Persia.  The  spot  is  of  immediate  and 
absorbing  interest  in  its  relation  to  the  possibility  of  a  Russian  fleet 
emerging  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

By  decree  proclaimed  at  Bnkharest,  in  1861,  the  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  united  in  the  Kingdom  of  Roumama.  In 
1877  the  people  declared  independence  from  Turkey — an  act  sanctioned 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  1878.  The  form  of  government  is  liberal, 
all  persons  of  age  paying  taxes  enjoying  the  electoral  franchise,  the 
language  of  the  country  is  a  Latin  dialect,  mingled  with  a  Slavonic 
element,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Roman  colonists  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  The  inhabitants,  though  composed  of  many  national¬ 
ities,  are  more  or  less  homogeneous.  Of  the  total  population  of  Roumania 
70  per  cent  are  employed  iu  agriculture.  The  vine  is  extensively  cnlli- 
vated;  a  few  unimportant  industries  supply  a  meager  revenue,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  under  certain  restrictions,  aids  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  The  natives  are  a  lively,  intelligent,  and  hospitable 
people,  but  society  is  not  advanced,  the  provision  for  public  education  being 
wholly  inadequate.  Bnkharest,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  about 
230,000,  hut  scarcely  merits  the  Roumanian  title,  “City  of  Pleasure.” 

The  Kingdom  of  Servia  is  about  the  size  of  Switzerland,  and  occupies 
the  region  between  the  Western  Balkans  and  the  Illyrian  Mountains. 
The  struggle  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  lasted  from  1815  to  1829, 
the  independence  of  the  nation  forming  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  have  attended  the  accession  of  reigning 
sovereigns,  and  there  is  little  in  the  character  of  the  people  to  engage 
the  interest  of  the  civilized  world.  Agriculture  and  manual  labor  being 
distasteful  to  the  masses,  it  follows  that  barely  one-sixth  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  soil  is  under  cultivation.  The  exports  consist  mainly  of  swine, 
immense  herds  of  which  roam  the  forests  covering  the  mountainous 
region.  Cotton  and  flax  are  spun  byr  hand  and  woven  in  domestic  looms. 
Only  recently  have  even  tolerable  means  of  transport  been  established. 
The  capital,  Belgrade,  the  only  town  of  importance,  was  long  the  object 
of  desire  and  contention  on  the  part  of  Turks  and  Austrians. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1878,-  Bulgaria  was  created  a  principality, 
owing  suzerainty  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  In  1886  Eastern  Roumelia  was 
included,  subject  to  the  conditions  established  by  the  aforesaid  congress. 
The  Bulgarians  are  a  mixed  race,  indolent,  and  barely  beginning  to 
progress  under  the  influences  of  civilization.  The  land  is  capable  of 
growing  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  maize,  besides  being  suitable  for 
pasturage.  Sophia,  the  capital,  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants. 

The  Roumelians  are  of  gentler  character,  more  given  to  agriculture 
and  specially  devoted  to  cultivating  the  rose  fields  of  the  Balkan  base, 
from  the  produce  of  which  the  famous  “attar”  is  made.  I’hilippopolis, 
founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  is  a  flourishing  town;  Burgas,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  being  the  principal  Roumelian  port.  The  autonomy  of  the 
country  is  somewhat  more  limited  than  that  of  Bulgaria. 

Montenegro,  using  the  Venetian  title,  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
Balkans  to  acquire  independence  of  Turkish  rule.  Although  accessions 
were  gained  through  the  Berlin  treaty,  the  population  of  the  entire 
country  numbers  scarcely  one-quarter  of  a  million.  Like  Bulgaria,  the 
principality  is  subject  to  conditions  of  freedom  imposed  by  the  powers. 
The  government  resides  in  the  comparatively  unlimited  will  of  the 
reigning  prince.  Capital,  Cettinje.  As  a  remuneration  for  services 
rendered  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  Russian  government  contributes 
the  sum  of  48,000  rubles  annually  to  the  national  treasury.  The  general 
condition  of  the  country  is  best  defined  by  negation — there  are  no  banks; 
no  official  returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure;  there  exists  no  standing 
army,  though  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  soldiers ;  there  is  no 
poor -relief  and  no  judicial  statistics,  crime  being  rare. 
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RUSSIA.  A  succinct  idea  of  the  extent  of  Russia's  domain  may  be 
•  gathered  from  the  statement  that  her  aggregate  possessions 
comprise  one-seventh  of  the-land  surface  of  the  globe,  the  total  population 
being  estimated  at  124,000,000  inhabitants.  This  vast  empire  includes 
the  grand  divisions  European  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  Caucasus 
Central  Asia,  and  Siberia,  all  subject  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  the  only  organic  limits  to  whose  authority  relate  to  the  suc¬ 
cession— hereditary,  with  preference  to  the  male  line— and  the  faith  of 
the  royal  family,  which  must  be  that  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church. 
A  form  of  government  so  closely  resembling  an  absolute  despotism  is  an 

anomaly  among  the  civil¬ 
ized  nations  of  the  world ; 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
extort  from  the  czar  the 
privileges  of  a  written 
constitution  or  the  un¬ 
written  law  of  a  limited 
monarchy  that  the  secret 
power  of  nihilism  has  as¬ 
sumed  organization  and 
force.  Such  a  spirit  of 
revolution,  though  far 
more  temperate  in  its 
methods,  wrung  fro  m 
King  John  of  England 
the  inestimable  benefits 
of  Magna  Charta;  and 
wherever  the  rights  of  tho 
people  have  been  abro¬ 
gated  by  monarchical  au¬ 
thority,  the  reaction  of 
popular  sentiment,  ex¬ 
pressed  either  through 
legislative  action  or  open 
revolt,  h  as  generally 
proved  favorable  to  en¬ 
larged  liberties  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  public  weal. 

Previous  to  the  middlo 
of  the  ninth  century  the 
annals  of  Russia  are  large¬ 
ly  traditional.  At  that 
time  the  Baltic  free¬ 
booter,  Rnrik,  acquired 
the  country  about  Nov¬ 
gorod,  repelling  the  barbarous  tribes  who  had  hitherto  possessed  the 
land.  Somewhat  more  than  a  century  later  Vladimir  the  Great,  embrac¬ 
ing  Christianity,  assumed  the  title  of  grand  duke — afterward  replaced  by 
that  of  czar — and  with  his  reign  commenced  a  remarkably  prosperous  era. 
II is  death,  however,  was  the  signal  for  internal  feuds,  resulting  in  the 
subjection  of  the  country  to  tho  sway  of  Tartar-  khans  and  two  centuries 
and  a  half  of  humiliating  bondage.  Novgorod  alone,  during  this  dis¬ 
astrous  period,  retained  its  republican  independence,  attaining  signal 

importance  by 
its  extensive 
commerce,  i  t  s 
prestige  being 
illustrated  b  y 
the  Russia  n 
proverb,  “Who 
can  gainsay  tho 
gods  and  the 
great  Novgo¬ 
rod?’’  To  this 
day  the  annual 
fairs  for  which 
the  city  is  noted 
perpetuate  i  t  s 
mercantile 
weal  tli. 

The  victor¬ 
ies  of  Ivan,  near 
the  close  of  tho 
fifteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  ended  tho 
Tartar  domina¬ 
tion.  This  able 
monarch  added 
to  the  national 
territory,  d  e  - 
feating  the 
Poles  and  Lith- 
uanians  and 
capturing  Nov¬ 
gorod  and  its 
enormous  treas¬ 
ure.  Despotic 
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ARCHBISHOP  OF  GREEK  CHURCH. 


i  n  internal  a  f  - 
fairs,  his  splen¬ 
did  exploits  in 
behalf  of  the  na¬ 
tion  entitle  him 
to  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of 
the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire.  With  the 
opening  of  the 
seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  begins  the 
rule  of  the  Ro¬ 
manoff  dynasty 
and  the  further 
aggrandizement 
of  national  do¬ 
main.  Peter  the 
Great  followed — 
a  man  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius 
and  power,  un¬ 
der  whose  con¬ 
trol  the  discord¬ 
ant  elements  of 
national  life  were 
molded  to  the 
will  of  tho  sover¬ 
eign  ;  conquests 
of  great  import¬ 
ance  consolidated 

the  realm  and  widened  its  influence  among  nations,  and  the  founding  of 
the  city  of.  St.  Petersburg  gave  to  Russia  a  western  seaport  as  well  as  a 
stately  capital.  Scarcely  less  brilliant  in  its  military  record  was  the  epoch 
which  ensued,  conspicuous  in  its  annals  being  the  intriguing  yet  astuto 
Catherine  II.  Wars  and  disaster  became  frequent,  entanglements  with 
foieign  nations  crippled  the  national  resources,  whilo  each  succeeding 
monarch  sought  to  extend  his  dominions  at  every  cost — a  hereditary  pol¬ 
icy  never  abandoned.  One  noble  act,  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  in 
1861,  belongs  to  the  later  Russian  epoch. 

The  Russian  population  is  heterogeneous  alike  in  character  and 
origin.  The  preponderating  element  is  Aryan,  of  which  81  per  cent  is 
Slav.  Forty  languages  or  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  country,  French 
being  chosen  as  the  medium  of  court  and  diplomatic  relations.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  rigid  classification  of  society  than 
that  which  marks  the  distinctions  between  the  established  grades  of 

Russian  population, - 

for  the  perpetuity 
of  which  elaborate 
laws  provide.  The 
chief  divisions  com¬ 
prise,  in  order  of 
precedence,  the  cler- 
•  gy,  nobility,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  peas¬ 
ant  s —  m  o  uj  i  k  s. 

Each  of  these  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  stringent 
conditio  ns — the 
clergy  being  divided 
into  regular  and  sec¬ 
ular  ;  the  nobility 
classified  according 
to  birth,  or  civil  and 
military  service;  the 
merchants  or  burgh¬ 
ers  forming  separate 
guilds,  and  the 
peasantry  subject  to 
the  most  rigorous 
surveillance,  though 
the  provision  for 
freeholders  accom¬ 
plished  byAlexander 
II. ’ s  emancipation 
act,  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  mitigated  the 
severity  of  a  terrible 
bondage. 


GROUP  OF  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS. 


The  ethnographical  division  of  the  people,  generally  speaking,  may  be 
said  to  include  two  great  branches,  tho  Caucasian  and  the  Mongolian.  The 
former  is  represented  by  the  Slavs,  Germans,  Finns,  Greeks  and  Jews;  the 
latter  by  the  Tartars  and  Kalmucks,  occupying  the  southeastern  steppes, but 
having  lost  many  of  their  distinctive  features  through  intermarriage  with 
Caucasian  varieties.  A  subdivision  of  the  Slavic  population  embraces  Rus¬ 
sians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Lettes,etc.  ,of  which  the  Russians  proper — Great, 
Little,  and  White — constitute  the  body  of  the  people,  or  about  40,000,000. 
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Notwithstanding  the  absolutism  of  the  government,  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  in  Russia  exists  in  a  marked  degree.  The  state  church  naturally 
predominates,  and  — UJlUlllimAliMMlFiig 
is  characterized  by 
imposing  ceremo¬ 
nials  and  stated 
feasts,  in  which 
the  czar  and  the 
higher  nobility 
participate.  The 
recent  persecution 
of  Jews  in  Russia 
arose  not  so  much 
from  aversion  to 
their  religions 
faith  as  from  eco¬ 
nomical  causes  — 
like  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  Si¬ 
beria,  concerning 
which  much  has 
been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  of  late,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a 
correct  opinion 
from  the  data, 
often  prejudiced 
or  insufficient,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  sub- 
ject.  Yet  the 
story  of  Siberia 
has  been  too  often 
related  by  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  not  to  leave 
an  enormous  bal¬ 
ance  of  cruelty  and 
injustice  right¬ 
eously  laid  to  the 
government’s  ac¬ 
count.  Exagger¬ 
ated  and  discolored 
statements  aside, 
this  systematic 
scorn  of  an  equi¬ 
table  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  is 
sufficient  to  stamp 
Russia  not  only  as  the  most  despotic,  hut  most  barbarous,  of  civilized 
nations. 

A  sketch  of  Russia  should  include  the  dark  chapter  of  its  history, 
recording  the  dismemberment  and  final  absorption  of  Poland.  Fust 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1025, 
this  unhappy  country  encountered  its  primary  disaster  in  the  futile  policy 
which  impaired  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  by  royal  division  of  its  territory 
among  several  heirs.  Internal  dissensions  further  embarrassed  the  realm 
until  in  1308  the  discordant  elements  were  fused,  through  the  address  of 
a  monarch  whoso  merits  were  eclipsed  only  by  those  of  his  son  Casimir. 
Later,  a  desire  to  inaugurate  a  new  line  of  succession  in 
the  person  of  Iledwig,  daughter  of  Louis  of  Hungary,  led 
to  the  propitiatory,  yet  fatal,  measure  of  investing  the 
nobility  with  powers  well-nigh  coequal  with  sovereign  pre¬ 
rogatives.  Upon  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  thus  founded, 
the  gentry,  relying  upon  the  privileges  improvidently  ac¬ 
corded  to  them,  assembled,  with  a  host  of  armed  followers, 
in  Warsaw,  and  forcibly  compelled  the  candidate  to  the 
throne  to  sign  the  constitution,  pacta  convenla,  an  instru¬ 
ment  skillfully  devised  to  confirm  the  pretensions  of  the 
privileged  class.  Not  only  was  the  crown  elective  by  them, 
but  no  law  could  be  enacted  in  the  parliament  of  nobles 
if  one  single  member  exercised  his  right  of  veto  against  it. 

From  this  moment  the  fate  of  Poland  was  sealed.  The 
most  brilliant  sovereign  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  vicious  system  now  firmly  established  was  John  Sobieski, 
whose  timely  aid  saved  Vienna  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  in  1683,  rendering  an  inestimable  service  to 
Christian  civilization ;  yet  even  before  his  accession  schemes 
of  dismemberment  were  rife,  and  the  enemies  of  the  realm 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  by 
the  anarchy  which  ensued  with  each  new  election. 

The  first  partition  took  place  in  1772,  when  one-third  of 
Poland’s  territory  was  divided  among  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  In  1792  Russia  and  Prussia  seized  additional  por¬ 
tions  of  the  dismembered  empire,  and  in  1795,  after  the 
heroic  struggle  for  independence  under  the  leadership  of 
Kosciuszko  had  been  crushed,  Poland  ceased  to  exist. 

Then  followed  the  despair  of  the  people,  the  new  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Czar  finding  a  much  harder  master  than  those 


COSSACK. 


that  came  under  the  far  more  liberal  rule  of  the  neighboring  powers. 

With  each  struggle  for  liberty  Russia  tightened  her  grasp,  until  the 
revolution  of  1830  resulted  inputting  Russian  Poland  on  the  footing  of 
a  province  of  the  great  empire  of  the  North.  Under  such  iron  rule  the 
Poles  in  Russia  are  chafing  to-day,  the  position  of  their  brethren  in  Ger¬ 
many  and,  still  more,  in  Austria,  being,  comparatively,  an  enviable  one. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  and  ruin  of  Poland  were  inherent;  yet  never 
were  the  aspirations  of  a  brave,  though  deluded,  people  more  ruthlessly 
crushed  than  in  the  subjugation  which  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe 
the  last  traces  of  Polish  independence. 

Among  the  many  Russian  types,  none  is  more  marked  than  the  Cos¬ 
sack.  This  formidable  horseman  has  been  known  for  centuries  as  a  light¬ 
armed  trooper  whose  wonderful  quickness  of  ear,  agility,  and  intelligence 
have  combined  to  render  him  a  redoubtable  enemy  in  the  field.  The 
first  Napoleon  experienced  his  skill  and  prowess  during  the  fatal  retreat 
from  Moscow,  and  as  frontier  guardsmen  the  service  of  Cossack  cavalry 
is  invaluable  to  the  empire. 

Finland  is  remarkable  physically  in  being  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  its  lakes  occupying 
about  12  per  cent  and  its  marshes  20  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  The 
country  was  probably  settled  near  the  close  of  the  seventh  century;  and 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  about  1150,  there  is  little 
worth  noting  in  its  history.  During  the  twelfth  century  the  warlike  and 
restless  character  of  the  nation  became  manifest  in  frequent  incursions 
into  Sweden,  finally  repressed  only  by  force  of  arms  and  the  formal  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  country  in  the  Swedish  kingdom.  rI  he  struggles  for 
possession  against  Russian  and  Danish  cupidity  gradually  led  to  the  crisis 
in  which  Peter  the  Great  accomplished  the  absorption  of  Finland  in  the 
Russian  Empire,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  Prominent  among  the  resources  of  the  land 
are  its  valuable  quarries,  especially  of  granite,  one  monolith  from  the 
latter,  12  feet  in  diameter  and  84  feet  long,  forming  the  obelisk  erected 
in  memory  of  Alexander  I.  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Russian  people  in  their  highest  development  exhibit  the  qualities 
of  a  gifted  race.  In  almost  every  department  of  the  arts  and  sciencas 
they  have  risen  to  distinction,  and  in  industries  requiring  rare  technical 
knowledge,  such  as  the  working  of  gold  and  silver.  The  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  nobility  tend  to  encourage  talent,  and  through  their  patron¬ 
age  the  guild  of  artisans  has  acquired  respect  and  importance. 

Of  the  many  important  cities  of  the  empire,  St.  Petersburg,  the  cap¬ 
ital,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  by  far  the 
most  notable.  The  general  plan  of  this  brilliant  metropolis,  the  exten¬ 
sive  promenades  which  line  the  Neva,  the  splendor  of  its  TV  inter  Palace 
and  other  edifices  of  public  interest,  and  the  animation  of  its  fashionable 
thoroughfares  form  an  engaging  picture  of  the  brighter  side  of  imperial 
life  and  manners.  History  shows  that  the  shadows  of  the  scene — the 
corruption  of  court  circles  and  the  under -current  of  popular  discontent, 
expressed  in  inebriated  despair,  nihilism,  and  murder — are  dismal  enough. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  capital,  is  remarkable  for  its  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  especially  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  a  vast  inclosure  containing, 
among  other  objects  of  note,  the  Cathedrals  of  the  Assumption,  the 
Archangel  Michael,  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  early  czars,  and  the 
Annunciation,  and  the  imperial  palace. 

Who  can  forecast  the  development  of  Russia?  With  a  total  war-foot¬ 
ing  of  more  than  two  and  one-half  million  troops,  an  irresponsible  mon¬ 
arch,  a  discontented  populace,  and  the  dogma  of  hereditary  aggression  as 
a  ruling  motive  of  imperial  action,  dare  we  augur  peace? 
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SWEDEN  t&>  NORWAY,  AND  DENMARK.  tj* 

treaty  of  Kiel,  1814,  Denmark  ceded  Norway  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
the  cession,  not  being  acceptable  to  the  Norwegians,  was  boldly  resisted, 
until  the  force  of  Swedish  arms  and  the  moral  suasion  of  the  foreign 
powers  compelled  the  ratification  of  the  union,  formally  promulgated  in 


PEASANT  WOMAN  FROM  BEROEN. 


1815,  with  the  charter  proviso  that  the  separate  governments,  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  legal  codes  of  the  two  nations  should  receive  due  recognition. 

Thus  constituted  under  one  sovereign  as  a  dual  monarchy,  the  only 
one  besides  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norway  embrace  the  entire 
northwestern  peninsula  of  Europe,  often  termed  Scandinavia,  bounded 
by  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  east,  and  the  North 
Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  west. 

The  earliest  records  of  Scandinavian  life  are 
shrouded  in  mystery  or  embodied  in  fragmentary 
sagas ,  a  series  of  epic  poems,  derived  partly  from  his¬ 
torical  sources,  but  oftener  from  legendary  folk-lore 
transmitted  through  many  generations.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  two  great  peoples,  Swedes  and  Goths, 
both  of  Teutonic  origin,  first  inhabited  theland,  being, 
in  part,  of  the  same  race  which  participated  in  the 
disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  chronicle  of 
the  exploits  performed  by  the  doughty  Vikings  is  of 
thrilling  interest,  and  connects  the  epochs  of  Biorn 
with  the  more  authentic  history  of  Eric  and  Olaf 
and  the  English  missionaiy  Siegfried. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  powerful  char¬ 
acter  appeared  in  the  person  of  Margaret  II.,  the 
“Semiramis  of  the  North,  ”  whose  reign  was  marked 
by  signal  victories  of  arms  and  extension  of  political 
power.  A  long  period  of  warfare  ensued,  with  the 
usual  vicissitudes  attending  the  development  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  the  highest  successes  of  Swedish  diplo¬ 
macy  and  arms  being  achieved  during  the  remarkable 
career  of  Gustavos  Adolphus,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Later,  Charles  XII.  revived  the  military  glory  of 
his  foremost  predecessors,  although  his  exceeding  am¬ 
bition  ended  disastrously  for  the  realm.  Peace  came 
at  last,  however,  and  having  been  rewarded  for  her 
assistance  in  overthrowing  the  first  Napoleon  by  the 
concession  of  Norway,  the  united  countries  have 
steadily  progressed  in  the  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
and  many  industries  peculiar  to  the  kingdom, 
while  their  colonists,  especially  in  the  United  States, 


have  prospered  and  added  material  wealth  to  the  land  of  their  adop¬ 
tion. 

The  climate  of  Northern  Europe  generally,  owing  to  a  number  of 
meteorological  influences,  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
latitudes  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  applies  very  notably  to  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  particularly  to  Norway,  the  tempering  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  making  itself  directly  felt  along  the  coast. 

In  the  more  southerly  portions  the  enchanting  scenery  afforded  by 
fertile  valleys  surrounded  by  snow-capped  summits,  and  the  peaceful 
aspect  of  pastoral  life,  recall  the  charm  of  Switzerland.  The  grandeur 
of  the  fiords,  especially  in  Norway,  and  the  gorgeous  sunset  tints  and 
prismatic  effects  of  glacier  and  iceberg,  render  a  visit  to  this  far  region 
strangely  impressive.  Thousands  of  tourists,  not  a  few  of  them  Ameri¬ 
cans,  yearly  extend  their  summer  trip  to  the  North  Cape,  the  northern¬ 
most  point  of  the  continent,  to  witness  from  its  summit  the  grandeur  of 
a  midnight  sun. 

Many  other  celestial  and  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  far  North 
are  of  surpassing  beauty  and  interest.  Here  the  aurora  borealis  attains 
a  breadth  and  splendor  unknown  in  southern  regions,  and  here,  during 
the  inland  journeys,  the  magical  effects  of  mirage  present  pictures  of 
reindeer  feeding  in  some  remote  valley  or  near  the  coast,  or  on  warm, 
sunny  days  vessels,  actually  bolow  the  horizon,  appear  floating  in  mid-air 
by  the  strong  refraction  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  the  Norsemen  is  identified  a  momentous  interest  to  Americans 
in  the  probable  discovery  of  their  country  by  these  brave  adventurers  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  Lief,  son  of  Eric, 
it  is  claimed,  landed  upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  The  history  of 
the  country  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution,  including  the  settlements 
of  Delawaro  and  Pennsylvania,  instance  the  energy  of  Swedish  colonial 
enterprise — a  spirit  of  industry  and  patriotism  being  prominent  traits  of 
this  desirable  immigration. 

In  their  native  country  the  Scandinavians  present  a  variety  of  peasant 
types,  exhibiting  unusual  intelligence,  so  that,  it  has  been  authoritatively 
stated,  out  of  a  thousand  Swedes  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  can 
not  read.  The  number  of  schools  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  in  all  public  elementary  schools  education  is  free  and 
compulsory.  In  the  field  of  science  the  nation  has  taken  high  rank,  and 
proficiency  in  mechanical  arts  is  remarkable  among  all  classes  of  people. 
The  titular  nobility  is  considerable,  and  there  is  in  official  society  a  pro¬ 
nounced  aristocratic  element;  yet  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  general 
people  are  simple  and  democratic,  the  most  serious  defect  in  their  daily  lives 
being  an  inordinate  and  widely  diffused  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors, 
a  failing  common,  together  with  its  attendant  crimes,  to  the  Russian  and 
Norwegian  peasantry  as  well. 

Although  assimilating  closely  in  many  characteristics,  there  are  points 
of  difference  between  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  peoples,  sufficiently 
obvious  to  an  attentive  student  of  national  life.  The  latter,  for  example, 
are  to-day,  as  they  have  ever  been,  eminently  a  sea-faring  race,  making 
excellent  sailors  and  proving  themselves  worthy  descendants  of  those  who 
under  their  famous  sea-kings  equipped  powerful  fleets  and  spread  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  their  name  over  all  the  shoras  of  Northern  Europe.  The  fisheries, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Finmark  and  off  the  Lofoden  Islands, 
are  of  great  importance,  the  annual  catch  of  cod  reaching  nearly  30,000,- 
000,  being  second  only  to  that  of  mackerel  near  the  Norwegian  coast. 
Extensive  shark  fisheries,  moreover,  arc  carried  on  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
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besides  the  pursuit  of  walrus  and  seal,  the  aggregate  profit  amounting  to 
a  considerable  sum. 

Turning  to  the  Swedes,  we  perceive  a  higher  intellectual  life,  a  salient 
feature  of  which  is  devotion  to  science,  especially  botany,  in  which  study 
the  nation  has  taken  the  highest  rank,  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  supersedure  by  modern  classification,  having  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  true  botanical  knowledge,  its  nomenclature  being  scarcely  changed 
since  his  day,  and  the  scene  of  his  labors,  the  University  of  Upsal,  main¬ 
taining  its  fame  as  a  seat  of  learning. 

The  Lapps  and  Finns  are,  ethnologically,  among  the  most  puzzling 
races  of  the  globe,  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  being  mingled  in  then- 
features  and  character.  The  former  inhabit  a  most  forbidding  legion, 
consisting  either  of  rugged  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  or 
vast,  monotonous  tracts  of  moorland  waste.  Yet,  confined  as  they  are 
almost  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  they  manifest  the  traits  of  civilization, 
being  intelligent,  kind-hearted,  and  hospitable,  though,  like  the  Finns 
and  other  northern  peoples,  they,  too,  betray  a  weakness  for  ardent  spirits. 


A  NORWEGIAN  PEASANT’S  HOME. 

It  seems  impossible  that  under  any  conditions  human  life  should  bo 
supportable  in  these  high  latitudes.  Yet  at  North  Cape,  situated  on  the 
precipitous  island  of  Mageroe,  71°  11'  N.  lat.,  a  few  Norwegian  and 
Lappish  families  maintain  a  forlorn  existence.  In  the  half-frozen , 
boggy  soil  scarcely  a  product  can  be  cultivated ;  the  sea,  however,  abounds 
in  fish,  and  amid  the  surrounding  sterility  marks  of  vegetation  suddenly 
appear — -a  few  stunted  trees,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  precipices  forget- 
me-nots  and  wild  geraniums  in  bloom. 

The  Norwegian  language,  which  is  sometimes  represented  as  merely  a 
Danish  dialect,  justly  claims  for  itself  a  more  venerable  origin,  being 
radically  identical  with  the  Icelandic,  which  still  bears  to  it  so  close  a 
relation  that  in  some  parts  of  Norway  the  inhabitants  find  no  difficulty 
in  reading  Icelandic  literature.  In  other  districts,  subjected  to  Danish 
or  Swedish  influences,  the  language  has  become  so  corrupted  as  to  well- 
nigh  lose  its  original  character. 

Of  the  cities  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  capitals,  Stockholm  and 
Christiania,  are  by  far  the  most  important.  The  former  is  picturesquely 
situated,  presenting  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  llaltic  approach.  Of 
the  principal  edifices  the  royal  palace,  famous  for  its  architecture,  library, 
and  artistic  collections,  is  preeminent.  Christiania  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
noble  fiord,  and  enjoys  one  of  the  finest  northern  climates  in  Europe. 

An  agitation  in  favor  of  republicanism  by  the  champions  of  Norwegian 
liberty,  prominent  among  whom  was  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  encountered 
a  reaction  on  the  part  of  Swedish  Monarchists  and  Conservatives,  and 
resulted,  in  1884,  in  a  practical  defeat  of  the  Radical  programme.  The 
vigorous  discussion  which  arose  in  1801  in  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  or 
Parliament,  upon  a  Liberal  proposition  demanding  for  the  country 
greater  independence  in  diplomatic  relations,  was  largely  the  outcome  of 
that  earlier  movement.  The  resolution  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the 
government,  but  was  carried  by  a  narrow  majority  through  a  coalition 
of  Moderate  Liberals  and  Radicals.  The  ground  of  complaint  is  serious, 
so  far  as  it  affects  Norway,  nearly  all  consular  and  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  kingdom  being  appointed  at  present  with  undue  preference  to  Swed¬ 
ish  interests,  foreign  intercourse,  moreover,  being  conducted  through 
the  Swedish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  Scandinavians 
have  steadily  grown  in  the  estimation  of  nations,  and  to  travelers  have 
become  interesting  objects  of  study.  Kindly,  intelligent,  and  engaging 
as  they  are,  with  simple,  yet  lively  manners  and  an  exquisite  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  music,  the  visitor  in  their  tasteful 
homes  experiences  an  unexpected  admiration  and  genuine  regard. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  comprises  the  Peninsula  of  Jutland  and  an 
extensive  archipelago,  including  two  principal  groups  in  the  vicinity  of 


Zealand  and  Funen— the  largest  and  most  important  islands.  Besides 
these  possessions  there  are  subject  to  Danish  rule  the  I-arde  Islands, 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  several  members  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago, 
notable  among  them  being  St.  Thomas. 

The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  including  the  Danes,  were 
fierce  by  nature  and  predatory  in  instinct.  How  much  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  owes  to  those  Norman  (Northmen)  warriors,  especially  to  the 
contingent  of  Danish  pirates,  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show.  In  832 
they  invaded  England,  having  already  plundered  the  continent  upon 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  yet  bearing  with  their  conquest  the 
germs  of  future  supremacy  and  more  enlightened  rule.  Two  centuries 
later  followed  the  complete  subjugation  of  England  by  Canute,  King  of 
Denmark,  together  with  the  successful  invasion  of  Scotland  and  the 
establishment^  Christianity  in  the  new  dominions. 

This  martial  character  of  the  Danes  has  been  manifest  throughout 
their  history.  Still  the  people  in  general  are  of  a  gentle,  domestic 
disposition  in  civil  affairs,  and  in  the  departments  of  literature  and 
science,  as  well  as  in  sculpture,  have  produced  works  of  the  rarest  merit. 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  royal  family  of 
Denmark  should  be  represented  in  other  imperial  households  by  personages 
so  exalted  as  the  Empress  Marie  Dagmar  of  Russia,  the  Princess  of  ales, 
and  King  George  of  Greece. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital,  is  noted  for  its  admirable  location,  its 
many  schools  and  university,  and  the  memorial  of  Thorwaldsen,  the 
celebrated  Danish  sculptor. 

The  Faroe  Islands  are  twenty-two  in  number,  seven  of  which  are 
inhabited,  the  total  area  being  510  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  eleven  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  high  latitude,  the  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  frost  seldom  lasting  more  than  one  month  and  the 
harbors  being  rarely  ice-bound.  Throshaven,  the  chief  town  of  the 
islands,  with  about  GOO  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  government,  containing 
a  castle,  hospital,  and  library.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  roofed 
with  birch  bark,  and  covered  with  turf,  the  latter  rendering  the  town  at 
a  little  distance  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  fields. 

Sheep-raising  and  coast  fisheries  are  the  chief  sources  of  revenue,  the 
soil  being  ill-adapted  to  agriculture.  The  islands  were  originally  settled 
by  Norwegians,  and  in  the  FarOese  of  to-day  are  discernible  the  hardihood 
and  courage  of  their  ancestry. 

The  character  of  the  people  is  generally  marked  by  great  simplicity 
of  manners,  kindness  of  heart,  and  generous  hospitality.  They  are  well- 
fed  and  clothed,  and  statistics  show  that  longevity  among  them  exceeds 
that  of  the  mother  country,  the  average  length  of  life  among  the  islands 
being  forty-four  years,  while  in  Denmark  it  is  but  thirty -six. 

Iceland  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  desolate  countries  known  to  man 
— a  bleak,  ice-bound,  inhospitable  interior  being  bordered  by  a  coast  line 
consisting  of 
countless  fiords 
and  promontories, 
which,  while  form¬ 
ing  a  wildly  pic¬ 
turesque  outline, 
offer  little  to  at¬ 
tract  the  visitor. 

Hekla  and  the 
great  geysers  are 
better  known  to 
the  world  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  neverthe¬ 
less  an  interesting 
people,  skilled  in 
domestic  arts  and 
endowed  with  no 
ordinary  i  n  t  e  1 1  i- 
gence,  as  the  an¬ 
cient  eddas  attest. 

Various  learned 
societies  exist  at 
Reykjavik,  the 
capital  and  only 
town,  and  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with 
English  classics 
a  n  d  Latin  has 
been  claimed  for 
the  better  educated 
among  them. 

Greenland  bids 
fair  to  prove  an 
island,  should  the 
explorations  of  future  explorers  corroborate  the  latest  researches  of 
Lieutenant  Peary  and  others.  The  Moravian  settlements  on  the  west 
coast  have  been  much  praised  for  their  hospitality,  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  establishment  of  new  stations  farther  northward  may 
extend  their  influence  among  the  Eskimos,  which  has  hitherto  been 
highly  beneficial. 
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The  vast  continent  of  Asia,  the  largest  of  the  globe, 
includes  the  following  political  groups  and  divisions : 
Asiatic  Russia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan,  British  India,  the  Chinese  Empire  with  its 
dependencies,  Korea,  Japan,  and,  finally,  the  independent 
or  semi-independent  native  states  and  the  foreign  posses¬ 
sions  in  India,  Further  India,  and  Malaysia. 

In  its  greatest  length,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Bering 
Strait,  this  enormous  area  extends  about  7,500  miles;  its  extreme 
breadth,  from  Cape  Severo  (North  East  Cape),  in  Siberia,  to  Cape 
Romania,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  being  5,100  miles.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  nearly  826,000,000,  considerably  more  than  half  that  of 
the  whole  globe,  averaging  in  an  area  of  over  17,000,000  square  miles  48 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  physical  features  of  the  continent  are  of  striking  importance 
geologically,  its  immense  plateaus  and  stupendous  mountain  ranges 
clearly  exhibiting  the  upheavals  and  depressions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
during  the  initial  process  of  cooling. 

Of  even  greater  moment  is  Asia,  ethnologically  considered ;  for  here 
tradition  and  research  have  assigned  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  and  of 
all  great  religious  movements — the  pantheism  and  Buddhism  of  the 
Hindoos,  Hebrew  monotheism  and  Persian  dualism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Christianity.  Here  flourished  for  ages  the  ancient  dynasties  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  the  Aryan  civilization  produced  Zoroaster  and  the 
Vedas,  and  reared  the  gigantic  monuments  of  Hindoostan.  This,  too, 
was  the  seat  of  those  powerful  monarchies  which,  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  had  transmitted  their  influence  to  the  Western  World 
through  great  migrations  and  extensive  colonization. 

In  the  larger  view  of  historic  evolution  Greece,  Rome,  Germany, 
England,  and  America  represent  but  successive  steps  in  the  development 
of  human  thought  and  achievement,  whose  origin  may  be  traced,  however 
dimly,  to  the  quickening  impulse  of  Asiatic  life  and  character  called 
into  action  by  many  a  splendid  conquest  in  the  fields  of  art,  literature, 
and  science. 


The  -Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia  com- 
AulAllv  11 U  o  O  I  rV ,  prjse  Siberia,  including  Saghalien,  the 
Steppes,  Turkestan,  and  the  Caucasus.  Of  these,  Siberia,  covering  an 
area  of  about  5,000,000  square  miles,  is  the  largest  division,  being  known 
to  the  world  mainly  through  the  explorations  of  travelers  and  the  Russian 
convict  system  practiced  within  its  borders.  Climatically,  the  country  is 
interesting,  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  its  northern,  even  arctic, 
latitude,  the  cold  is  by  no  means  so  intense  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
Tn  Yakutsk,  for  example,  there  are  128  days  in  the  year  without  frost, 
the  temperature  in  the  month  of  July  averaging  66°  F.,  and  occasionally 
rising  to  77°  in  the  shade,  while  cereals  ripen  and  produce  fifteen-fold  in 
the  alluvial  soils  under  cultivation.  Suggested  by  this  summer  heat  is 
the  established  paleontological  discovery,  attested  by  scientific  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  that  in  a  period  inconceivably 
remote  the  land  was  covered  with  tropical  vegetation — the  abode  of 
herbivorous  mammoths,  whose  only  congeners  now  frequent  the  depths 
of  equatorial  forests. 

Of  the  numerous  races  inhabiting  this  huge  territory,  one  class,  the 
Eskimos,  dwelling  along  the  Asiatic  border  of  Bering  Strait,  affords  the 
only  example  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  common  to  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  Other  peoples  deserving  casual  mention  are :  The  Samoyedes  of 
the  northwest,  erroneously  confounded  by  the  Russians  with  the 
Laplanders,  probably  of  southern  origin,  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and 
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subsisting  mainly  by 
fishing  and  raising  of 
reindeer,  and  the 
Tungus,  the  most 
widely  dispersed  of 
native  tribes,  inhab¬ 
iting  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  latter  are  of  fine 
physique,  excellent 
horsemen,  and  so 
skilled  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  iron  that  they 
manufacture  their 
own  firearms.  The 
Yakuts  are  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of 
horses  and  cattle  and 
the  produce  of  the 
dairy,  their  herds 
numbering  at  times 
several  thousand 
head.  These  are  of 
Tartar  origin,  and 
exhibit  some  degreo 
of  civilization,  edu¬ 
cate  their  children, 
and  have  become 
nominal  converts  to 
Christianity.  Besides 
the  foregoing  may  be 
named  the  Tcliuk- 
tches,  of  the  far 
north,  speaking  the 
Eskimo  language, 
and  so  jealous  of  their 
independence  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  Russian  subjects. 
In  the  south,  among  the  Altai  Mountains,  the  Kalmucks  predominate, 
but  have  discarded  many  peculiarities  of  their  race.  They  display  some 
skill  in  the  arts,  and  even  manufacture  gunpowder,  yet  then  general  life 
is  semi-savage,  and  they  are  strongly  addicted  to  the  use  of  an  intoxicating 
liquor  called  kumyss ,  extracted  from  mare’s  milk.  They  are  of  Mon¬ 
golian  origin,  and,  at  one  time,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  rose  to 
power,  pushing  their  conquests  to  the  Volgan  Steppes,  and  harassing  the 
Russian  settlements.  During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  their 
aggressions  resulted  in  a  disastrous  defeat  and  the  exodus  of  120,000  of 
their  number  under  the  fierce  onslaught  of  Cossacks  and  Kirghiz. 
Finally,  the  Buriats,  the  most  numerous  of  the  Siberian  tribes,  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal,  being  of  Mongol  origin,  and  closely  allied 
•  in  language  and  customs  to  the  natives  of  Northern  China. 

With  respect  to  the  penal  settlements  in  Siberia,  associated  with  the 
gloomiest  chapter  of  Russia’s  history,  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  criminal  classes  legitimately  amenable  to  the  convict  method  of 
correction,  and  those  whose  offense  is  of  a  political  nature.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  fewer  than 
600,000  exiles  have  been  transported  to  the  country,  exclusive  of  50,000 
Poles  sent  thither  after  the  insurrection  of  1863  and  many  thousands  of 
women  and  children.  The  sufferings  of  the  exiles  have  of  late  been 
graphically  portrayed  by  an  eye-witness,  and  there  seems  little  question, 
judging  impartially,  that  the  wrongs  and  cruelty  of  the 
Inquisition  find  some  parallel  in  the  lot  of  those  con¬ 
demned  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  transportations, 
exceeding  20,000  exiles  yearly,  will  he  facilitated  by 
the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  to  bo 
completed  in  1905,  and  traversing  the  entire  distance 
from  Ufa,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
to  Vladivostok,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  fate  of 
political  offenders,  who  generally  become  colonists,  is 
described  by  competent  authorities  as  far  from  onerous, 
and  the  society  of  people  of  rank  and  education  in  the 
larger  towns  has  offset  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
association  with  criminal  exiles.  Isolated  as  it  is  from 
the  world,  the  productivity  of  its  soil,  the  wealth  of 
its  forests  and  mines,  and  the  almost  unexampled  facili¬ 
ties  of  fluviatile  communication  predict  for  Siberia  a 
future  development  of  extraordinary  interest. 

The  Kirghiz  Steppe,  in  Northern  Turkestan,  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  barren  plains  abounding  in  salt-lakes,  the 
region  being  as  unproductive  as  the  tundras,  or  moss- 
covered  heaths  of  Arctic  Siberia.  The  natives  are  of 
Mongol  origin,  about  2,000,000  in  number,  being  en¬ 
gaged  chiefly  in  herding  cattle  and  the  rearing  of 
horses,  camels,  and  sheep.  These  Cossack  tribesmen 
arc  extremely  rude,  and  are,  moreover,  credited  by 
travelers  with  vindictiveness  and  treachery,  their  coun¬ 
try  having  been  styled  preeminently  the  headquarters  of 
barbarism  in  Asia. 
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The  Khanate  of  Khiva,  a  Russian  vassal  state  in  Central  Asia  lying 
south  of  the  Aral  Sea,  forms  part  of  Turkestan,  the  surface  of  the  country 
being  almost  wholly  a  sandy  desert,  although  in  the  neighborhood  of  its 
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many  canals  cereals  flourish,  and  the  vine  occasionally  grows.  In  these 
sections  agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  fruits  and 
vegetables  being  raised  in  abundance.  The  government  of  the  country  is  a 
relentless  despotism,  under  which  no  small  portion  of  the  people  are  slaves 
rather  than  subjects.  A  remarkable  feature  of  Khiva  is  the  prevalence  of 
sunshine,  seldom  obscured  save  in  the  months  of  January  and  December. 

Turkestan,  or  Central  Asia,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  vast  region  lying 
east  of  the  Caspian,  between  Siberia  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia. 
The  names  Russian  and  West  Turkestan  are  also  applied  to  the  country. 
The  climate  is  variable,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  in  one  portion 

allows  the  cultivation 
of  grain  and  produces 
grapes,  almonds,  figs, 
and  pomegranates,  is 
wholly  absent  in  oth¬ 
ers,  presenting  an 
arid  waste.  The 
country  has  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  mi¬ 
grations  and  political 
changes  that  the  pres- 
ent  population  is 
largely  composed  of 
mixed  races.  Aryans 
and  Mongols  here 
commingle;  the 
former  in  settled  com¬ 
munities,  the  latter 
nomadic.  The  Ta- 
j  a  k  s,  claiming  a  n 
Aiabian  descent,  are 
noted  for  their  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  are  the 
chief  owners  of  ara¬ 
ble  land.  Persians, 
Gypsies,  Russian  Cos¬ 
sacks’,  and  peasants, 
and  several  semi-in¬ 
dependent  tribes  are 
included  in  the  re¬ 
maining  population. 

AN  ARMENIAN  PRIEST.  A  CUri°"8  ls 

presented  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  governing  a  people  many  of  whom,  as  followers  of  Mohammed, 
deny  the  right  of  property  in  land,  a  principle  which  European  civili¬ 
zation  has  borrowed  from  Roman  law. 

Armenia,  partitioned  between  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia,  presents  a 
far  higher  type  of  civilization  than  the  scattered  tribes  above  mentioned. 
Embracing  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  they  have  steadily  adhered  to 
their  faith,  becoming  subject  to  its  enlightened  influences,  and  manifesting 
an  unusual  degree  of  intelligence,  especially  in  mercantile  affairs,  which,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Jews,  enlist  well-nigh  their  whole  attention.  The 
Russian  portion  of  Armenia  extends  south  to  the  Aras — Kars  and  Ardahan 
having  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  at  the  close 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  1877-8 — and  is  included  in  the  government 


of  Erivan,  the  population  of  the  entire  province  somewhat  exceeding  one 
million,  and  the  chief  towns  embracing  Alexandropol  and  Erivan. 

The  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  genuine  Armenian  stock;  yet  in  the 
course  of  its  eventful  history  the  race  has  received 
various  accessions,  among  them  Turcomans,  Turks, 
Kurds,  Georgians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Gypsies. 
Physically,  the  Armenians  represent  the  finest 
development  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race.  Six  cen¬ 
turies  of  pitiless  oppression  have  exerted  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  upon  their  native  strength  of  char¬ 
acter;  still,  in  their  literature,  and  in  their  rare 
commercial  capacity — actively  exercised  through¬ 
out  the  world — they  evince  the  intellectual  traits 
which  have  raised  them  to  universal  recognition. 

The  Armenian  hierarchy  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  Greek  church.  The  Monastery  of  Echmiad¬ 
zin,  seat  of  the  catholicus,  or  chief  patriarch,  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  valley  of  the  Aras,  near  Erivan,  was 
founded  A.  D.  524,  being  constructed  more  after 
the  manner  of  a  fortress  than  a  temple  of  worship. 
Here  the  monks  have  facilities  for  printing,  a 
library  and  seminary,  and  accumulated  treasures, 
although  ignorance  and  superstition  are  not  un¬ 
common  among  Armenian  ascetics. 

The  region  of  the  Caucasus  is  of  great  interest 
both  to  students  of  ethnology  and  on  account  of 
its  geological  features,  the  immense  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  stretching  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian 
having  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
savants,  Humboldt  declaring  them  to  be  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  origin.  The  highest  elevation  is 
nearly  20,000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  only  access 
of  Russia  to  her  Trans-Caucasian  dominions  being  by  way  of  the 
celebrated  Eng  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of  several  thousand  feet.  Many 
peculiarities  of  fauna  and  flora  are  associated  with  the  lofty  range,  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  flowers  decking  the  lower  plains,  while  cereals 
flourish  at  a  height  of  7,000  feet. 

The  inhabitants  include  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Tscherkesses  or  Circassians,  Georgians,  Ossetes,  Lesghians, 
and  Abkhasians.  The  first  of  these  peoples  acquires  special  interest 
from  the  general  admission  that  it  exhibits  man  in  his  finest  physical 
form,  being  the  original  stock  from  which  the  races  now  dominant  in 
the  civilized  world  were  derived.  Inquiry  into  their  history  is  hindered 
by  the  diversity  of  dialects  (seventy-two)  spoken  among  them,  render¬ 
ing  communication  extremely  difficult.  To  add  to  this  perplexity,  none 
of  these  idioms  have  a  written  character,  the  pronunciation,  moreover, 
being  marked  by  uncouth  guttural  sounds,  which  Europeans  vainly 
endeavor  to  articulate.  Like  other  races  of  the  Caucasus,  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  one  noble  quality — an  almost  inextinguishable  love  of 
freedom,  a  trait  which  commands  the  attention  of  the  Caucasian  world. 

The  Georgians,  as  well  as  the  Circassians,  have  been  much  praised 
for  the  athletic  frames  of  the  men  and  the  beauty  of  the  women.  The 
heights  of  Tiflis,  capital  of  the  Caucasian  provinces,  perhaps  furnish 
the  finest  type  of  this  unfortunate  yet  interesting  people. 

Baku,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  possesses  one  of  the 
safest  ports  on  the  sea,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of 
naphtha  and  petroleum  wells  in  its  vicinity.  Here,  formerly,  the  fire- 
worshipers  congregated,  attracted  by  the  glare  of  inflammable  gases  issuing 
from  the  earth — a  worship  still  extant  in  the  neighboring  Eire  Temple 
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ASIATIC  TURKEY,  ARABIA,  PERSIA,  ETC. 

Compared  with  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  occupy  nearly  seven  times  the  area  of  the  former,  with 
more  than  double  the  population.  These  provinces,  or  vilayets,  directly 
controlled  by  the  Porte,  comprise  the  geographically  distinct  regions  ot 
the  Anatolian  plateau  (Asia  Minor),  the  Armenian  and  Kurdish  high¬ 
lands,  the  Mesopotamian  lowlands,  the  hilly  and  partly  mountainous 
country  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  coastlands  of  West  and  North¬ 
east  Arabia.  The  changes  occasioned  by  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1878  were  the  cession  to  Persia  of  a  small  district  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
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if  Atesh-Gar,  where  Parsee  devotees  are  wont  to 

pass  entire  days  in  penitential  observances  so  severe 
ns  not  infrequently  to  imperil  their  lives.  These 
wells  contribute  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  product  aggregating  nearly  half  a 
million  tons. 

Tiflis,  before  mentioned,  is  noted  for  its  warm 
baths,  said  to  be  quite  beneficial  to  invalids  resort¬ 
ing  to  them.  The  city  is  imposing  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  site  being  a  commanding  one  and 
many  of  the  buildings  both  spacious  and  stately. 
Elizabetopol  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  district, 
its  rural  population  being  reputed  as  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  and  in  horticulture,  the  care  of  bees  and 
silk-worms,  and  the  product  of  the  vineyard  expell¬ 
ing  other  peoples  of  Trans-Caucasia.  Kutais  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  country,  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  early  Christian  writers  as  a  place  of 
importance.  Persians,  Mongolians,  'l  urks,  and  Rus¬ 
sians  have  successively  stormed  its  citadel ;  yet  to¬ 
day  its  industries  are  flourishing,  and  the  agreeable 
climate  has  drawn  to  it  agrowing  population.  Its 
chief  edifice — a  ruined  cathedral  of  the  eleventh 
century — is  a  fine  example  of  Georgian  architecture. 


and  to  Russia  of  Kars  and  Batnm  on  the  northwest,  to  England  being 
assured  the  military  occupation  of  Cyprus.  'The  marine  frontage  of  the 
country  includes  coast  lines  upon  the  Euxme,  ^Egean,  Mediterranean, 
and  Red  Seas,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  1  he  climate 
of  Turkey  in  Asia  varies  greatly,  owing  to  diversity  of  elevations  and 
physical  aspect  of  the  land,  presenting  every  range  of  temperature,  from 
the  summer  heat  of  the  valleys  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  loftier  heights 
exposed  to  bitter  winds  from  the  Russian  steppes. 

Asia  Minor,  a  modern  term  for  Anatolia,  is  inhabited  mainly  by 
Ottoman  Turks,  who  form  about  nine-tenths  of  its  population,  being  the 
original  branch  of  the  race,  and  preserving  through  centuries  the 
characteristics  of  the  primitive  type.  Many  thousands,  however  of  so- 
called  Turks  are  in  reality  descended  from  Greek  ancestors.  1  hose  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  business  occupations  in  the  towns  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Armenians,  the  Ottoman  element  being  devoted  to  agriculture  a 
pursuit  shunned  by  them  in  European  Turkey.  Besides  the  foregoing, 
in  important  ingredient  of  the  population  consists  of  nomad  tribes  of 
Turcomans,  Kurds,  and  Yuruks,  whose  almost  exclusive  care  is  that 
of  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  pastured  in  the  remote  highlands  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  Angora— famous  for  its  fleece.  1  he  Kurds,  of  all  pastoral 
races  in  the  peninsula,  betray  an  alien  origin,  and  are  of  strictly  nomadic 

habits,  throughout  the  year  dwelling  in  tents.  _ 

The  Black  Sea— formerly  called  by  the  Greek  colonists  settled  along 
its  shores,  Euxinus,  or  Hospitable— is  remarkable  for  the  serenity  of  its 
waters,  there  being  no  tides  or  rocks  to  prevent  excenent  anchorage, 
although  few  harbors  exist.  Its  northern  division,  the  sea  of  Azov, 
contains,  it  is  said,  more  fish  than  any  other  body  of  water  of  equal  aiea. 


A  curious  fact  connected  with  the 
Black  Sea  is  that,  while  draining  an 
area  of  nearly  one  million  square 
miles  and  receiving  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  rivers  in  Europe,  its  waters  are 
brackish.  No  less  strange,  perhaps, 
is  the  mystery  of  its  level,  the  outlet 
of  the  Bosporus  and  the  loss  by 
evaporation  being  incomparable  with 
the  constant  supply. 

The  former  Pashalic  of  Cyprus, 
originally  settled  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  among  the  Greeks  sacred  to  the 
Paphian  Venus,  is  notable  for  the 
wildness  of  its  scenery,  the  moun¬ 
tain  escarpments  forming  at  times 
series  of  battlemented  pinnacles,  as 
in  the  Youz  Bir  Euv,  or  Hundred 
and  One  Houses.  'The  women  of 
the  island  in  the  towns  and  villages 
are  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  delicate  embroidery  and  silk  work, 

rivaling  the  finest  European  lace.  .  , 

The  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  associated  with  the 
earliest  seats  of  civilization,  the  splendor  of  the  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  and 
Babylonian  empires,  and  the  traditions  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Ine 
explorations  of  Rawlinson,  Layard,  and  others  have  familiarized  the 
antiquities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  more  recently  the  study  and 
deciphering  of  brick  (cuneiform)  inscriptions  have  revealed  much  of 
history  antedating  the  Christian  era  from  two  to  three  centuries. 

The  general  aspect  of  towns  of  importance  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  magnificence  of  ancient  ruins  of  kingly  temples  and  palaces 
Bagdad,  however,  contains  many  handsome  mosques  and  household 
interiors,  which,  in  their  vaulted  ceilings,  rich  moldings,  inlaid  mirrors, 
and  massive  gilding,  recall  to  the  traveler  the  palmy  days  of  the  famous 
caliphates  and  the  luxurious  abode  of  Ilaroun-al-Raschid.  In  the  types 
of  the  present  inhabitants,  especially  among  the  women,  arc  visible  a 
refinement  of  expression  traceable  to  Chaldean  and  cultivated  Jewish 
origin. 
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Palestine,  in  Hebrew  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  is  but  a  fragment  of 
the  Turkish  dominions,  its  interest  lying  naturally  in  the  momentous 
events  of  which  its  hills  and  valleys  have  been  the  theater,  and  the  scenes 
and  incidents  forever  sacred  to  the  Christian  world. 

The  name  Palestine  is  not  scriptural,  the  ancient  title  of  the  country 
being  Canaan,  derived  from  the  descent  of  its  inhabitants,  traced  to  the 
grandson  of  Noah.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  and  later  under  Joshua,  the 
land  was  portioned  among  various  tribes,  the  work  of  conquest  being 
completed  by  Solomon,  who  included  the  entire  territory  in  his  kingdom. 
Subsequent  misrule  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  country,  until  finally  the 
Babylonian  captivity  resulted  in  the  separation  of  tribal  states,  the 
successive  conquests  by  Persians  and  Macedonians,  and  ultimate 
ascendency  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  time  of  our  Savior.  The  sway 
of  Constantine  invested  the  land  with  new  and  deeper  interest,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  Crusades  and  the  fervor  awakened  by  the  invasion  of 
Islamism  under  the  Saracens.  The  triumph  of  Mohammedanism  and 
subjection  of  Palestine  to  the  Porte  are  matters  of  comparatively 
recent  history. 

Its  mountains — Ilermon,  Carmel,  Gilead,  Zion,  Moriah,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives — together  with  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  tho  Head  Sea, 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  scene  of  numerous 
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Ascension,  the  1  omb  of  the  A  irgin,  etc.  The  church  first  named  ic 
approached  by  the  \  ia  Dolorosa,  the  presumed  route  of  our  Lord  from 

the  Judgment  Hall  to  Calvary,  . . 

inclosed  within  a 

the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  an  oblong  for 
decorated  with  gold,  silver, 
hall  are  oratories  for  the  Sy 
series  of  galler’ 
church  are  the 
chapels  of  the 
Greek,  Latin, 
and  Armenian 
Christians,  and 
near  the  entrance 
of  the  inclosure 
are  commemora¬ 
tive  scenes  con¬ 
nected  with  the 
Crucifixion. 

Pr  o  m  i  n  ent 
among  temples  is 


The  church  first  named  is 

'The  edifice  is  of  Byzantine  architecture, 
spacious  court,  beneath  the  great  dome  of  which  stands 
„  I’m,  surmounted  by  a  rich  ceiling 
■ecious  marbles.  Around  the  circular 
Copts,  and  Maronites,  and  above  is  a 
ies  similarly  appiopriated.  In  the  body  of  the 
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miracles  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  are  the  objects  of  constant  pilgrimages; 
and  not  far  distant,  in  Arabia  Petriea,  looms  the  mass  of  Mount  Sinai,’ 
the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level,  whence  the  Law  was  promulgated. 

Jerusalem,  now  connected  with  Jaffa  by  rail,  naturally  claims  the 
reverent _  attention  of  tourists,  presenting  innumerable  points  of  solemn 
historic  interest.  A  distant  view  of  the  city,  like  that  presented  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  is  full  of  interest  not  unassociated  with 
beauty  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  when  the  rugged  outlines  of  the 
landscape  are  softened  by  a  favorable  atmosphere.  Especially  worthy  of 
attention  are  the  so-called  Holy  Places,  designating  the  group  of  sacred 
precincts  of  which  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  center,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  include  sites  of  the  Savior’s  passion,  death’  and 
burial,  Gethsemane,  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  Church  of  the 
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HUMP  OF  ROCKS. 


masses  of  rock  of  immense  bulk,  honeycombed  with  cisterns  and  aque¬ 
ducts,  displaying  the  ingenuity  and  care  expended  upon  public  works. 

These  explorations,  be  it  added,  have  been  conducted  in  the  face  of 

Moslem  prejudice,  and  doubtless 
other  secrets,  long  buried  in 
oblivion  by  the  fate  of  war  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  factional 
struggles  for  supremacy,  await 
the  revelation  destined  to  reward 
the  labors  of  scientific  research. 

An  exceptionally  curious  relic 
found  within  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  in  Jerusalem  is  the  so- 
called  Hump  of  Ilocks,  supposed 
to  be  a  fragment  from  tho  top 
of  Mount  Moriah,  which  boro 
the  Prophet,  as  in  a  chariot,  to 
Paradise,  the  imprint  of  the 
guiding  angel  being  still  indi¬ 
cated.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
tradition  among  Mohammedans, 
and  upon  this  sacred  memento 
of  the  religion  the  costliest  trib¬ 
utes  of  their  reverence  are  lav¬ 
ished,  including  a  rich  canopy, 
carefully  screening  the  treasure 
from  injury,  and  a  wealth  of 
glittering  accessories.  The  rock 
is  fifty-four  feet  long  by  five  feet 
high. 
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The  famous  Mountains  of 
Lebanon  consist  of  two  nearly  parallel  ranges,  one  of  which,  especially 
referred  to  in  biblical  history,  is  not  far  distant  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  reaches  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet.  Though  under  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  ice  remains  throughout  the  year 
in  the  deep  ravines  below  its  summit,  presenting  a 
striking  appearance  when  viewed  at  a  distance, 

Tho  loftiest  portions  of  the  range  are  marked  by 
precipitous  walls  of  limestone  and  deep  gorges  de¬ 
void  of  vegetation;  but  at  a  lower  elevation  verdant 
pastures  enliven  the  landscape,  while  by  means  of 
artificial  terraces  cultivation  is  possible,  where  the 
rugged  slopes  are  made  to  yield  a  profitable  harvest. 

The  forests  of  cedar  for  which  Lebanon  was  an¬ 
ciently  celebrated  have  almost  disappeared,  save  from 
some  of  the  more  inaccessible  crags,  where  several 
hundred  trees  remain,  a  few  of  gigantic  size  and 
immemorial  age.  Of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  land  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Of  the  Homan 
period,  however,  traces  remain,  especially  in  ller- 
mon,  where  small  temples  in  fair  preservation  arc 
visible. 

Of  the  many  subjects,  we  may  add,  connected 
with  the  earlier  history  of  Palestine,  the  unques¬ 
tionable  traces  of  Phoenician  colonization  have 
received  studious  attention.  The  splendors  of  lyre 
and  Sidon  have  passed  away ;  yet  in  the  visible 
records  of  these  august  kingdoms  the  student  of 
history  finds  much  to  illustrate  the  Homeric  poems 
and  the  Hebrew  chronicle. 

Explorations  in  Arabia  have  been  attended  with 


almost  insurmountable  obstacles.  We  know,  however,  that  the  country  is 
for  the  most  part  an  arid,  scorching  wilderness,  occasionally  diversified  by 
strips  of  verdure  corresponding  to  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  The  land  is 
replete  with  historic  associations,  bearing  directly  upon  the  early  devel¬ 
opment  of  Judaism  in  Palestine  and  the  events  which  led  to  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Mohammedan  sanctuary  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca.  A  strange 
episode  in  the  brilliant  rise  of  the  prophet  and  the  rapid  extension  of 
Islamism  is  the  isolation  of  the  tribes  of  Asia  in  Southern  Arabia,  and 
their  reluctance  to  abide  implicitly  by  the  dictates  of  the  Koran,  ad¬ 
hering  rather  to 
the  influences 
of  Judaism  and 
C  h  r  i  s  t  i  anity, 
long  established 
in  this  region. 

The  Ishmael- 
ites  exerted  lit¬ 
tle  influence  in 
the  world  until 
the  fiery  genius 
of  Mohammed 
united  the  scat-' 
tered  Bedouin 
tribes,  rousing 
them  to  take 
arms  in  defenso 
of  the  new 
faith.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  un¬ 
paralleled  vic¬ 
tories  ensued; 
and  within  a 
few  generations 
Arab  dynasties 
were  established 
from  Central 
Asia  a  n  d  the 
frontiers  of  In¬ 
dia,  in  Samar-  A  uERvish,  teheran. 

kand  and  Ca- 

bool,  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  Morocco  and  Spain.  During 
the  flourishing  era  of  the  sumptuous  caliphates  it  was  not  unusual 
for  merchants  to  visit  China,  Africa,  the  Baltic  frontiers,  and  Siberia, 
their  commerce  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  World.  This 
power  finally  succumbed  to  Ottoman  intrigue  and  military  skill, 
and  in  the  final  struggle  against  Turkish  encroachment,  early  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  the  proud  sectaries  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  became  tributary 
to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Of  the  more  commanding  position  once  held  by 
this  remarkably  intelligent  people  few  traces  remain,  although  the  im¬ 
periousness  and  dignity  of  the  Arab  character  survives,  and  in  Cairo, 
at  least,  the  better  educated  among  them  have  assimilated  many  habits 
of  refinement  derived  from  contact  with  European  society. 

The  prevailing  form  of  government  among  the  Arabs  is  patriarchal, 
the  chief  power  being  vested  in  a  sheik,  whose  authority  resembles  that 
of  a  head  of  a  family,  resting  more  on  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
community  than  on  organized  means  of  control.  The  title  is  usually 
hereditary,  though  contests  for  the  succession  have  nowand  then  occurred. 
The  real  strength  of  this  chieftain  lies  in  his  ability  to  sway  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  and  command  their  passions.  by  the  ready  use  of  his 
tongue  and  sword.  If  through  tyranny  or  incapacity  he  forfeits  his 
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claim  to  popularity,  he  is  ordinarily  deposed  by  some 
ambitious  kinsman. 

It  is  believed  that  in  early  ages  the  chief  objects 
of  adoration  in  South  Arabia  were  the  sun  and  moon ; 
but  there  were  certainly  other  deities  of  a  more  popular 
character.  The  northern  tribes  seem  to  have  borrowed 
from  all  pantheistic  nations  with  whom  they  mingled, 
and  the  Kaaba  is  said  to  have  contained  at  one  time 
3,000  idols. 

To-day  this  holy  shrine  constitutes,  in  the  eyes  of 
Mohammed’s  followers,  the  great  feature  of  Arabia,  and 
to  Mecca,  the  capital,  where  it  stands,  tends  the  annual 
host  of  countless  pilgrims.  The  Kaaba  is  the  sole  pub¬ 
lic  edifice  in  the  city  of  special  note,  being  an  unsym- 
metrical  pile  of  ancient  fragments,  with  no  approach  to 
unity  of  style,  inclosing  within  an  open  court  the  famous 
Kaaba-cube,  which  at  the  time  of  the  mighty  pilgrimage 
is  entirely  draped  in  the  veil  of  rich  black  silk — keswa — 
the  movement  of  which  suggests  to  the  worshipers  the 
rustle  of  angels’  wings,  rousing  the  simple-minded  dev¬ 
otees  to  a  frenzy  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

Seldom  has  history  exhibited  a  more  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  vicissitudes  of  political  development  than  is 
illustrated  in  the  earlier  splendor  of  the  Persian  Empire 
contrasted  with  the  weak,  vacillating,  and  corrupt  mon¬ 
archy  of  to-day.  The  ancient  reigns  brought  distinction 
and  power  to  the  realm  and  executed  marvelous  works 
designed  to  foster  internal  commerce  by  means  of  inter¬ 
lacing  waterways,  the  ruins  of  which  bear  witness  to 
architectural  skill  and  persistent  industry.  An  idea  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  country  may  bo  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  all  its  extent  there  are  but  six  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  two 
carriageable  roads,  while  the  prevailing  neglect  is  visible  in  mud  houses 
everywhere,  although  the  interiors  of  the  abodes  belonging  to  the 
wealthier  class  are  often  marvels  of  luxury  and  elegance,  and  exquisite 
gardens  relieve  the  unsightliness  of  many  a  common  dwelling.  Under 
the  present  government,  an  unqualified  despotism  more  absolute  than 
that  of  Russia,  little  hope  of  advancement  exists,  and  the  principal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  country  belongs  to  England,  to  which  power  the  attitude  of 
Persia,  in  connection  with  a  possible  Russian  encroachment  upon  her 
Indian  possessions,  is  of  vital  importance. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rural  population  of  the  country  is 
contented,  even  happy,  in  their  exalted  opinion  of  Persian  superiority 
over  all  other  nations.  Long  oppression  and  the  extortions  of  tax- 
gatherers  have  rendered  them  insensible  to  privation,  and  all  classes  of 
the  peasantry  seem  resigned  to  an  aimless  existence.  The  riches  of  the 
land,  the  mines  of  fabulous  wealth  teeming  with  precious  stones,  and 
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the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  product  of  which  is  rated  atone 
million  pounds  sterling  annually,  give  employment  to  thousands  of 
natives,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  private  treasury  of  the  state, 
containing  a  collection  of  gems  which  dwarfs  the  acquisitions  of  western 
monarchs. 


The  leading  manufactures  of  Persia  are  silks,  shawls,  carpets,  arms, 
and  embroidery,  long  well  known  articles  of  commerce,  while  the  fame 
of  Shiraz  wines,  sung  by  the  Persian  poets  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  has  not  dimin¬ 
ished  with  years.  Persians  excel  in  their  dyes  and  brocade  and  their 
silks  are  of  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous  kinds.  The  shawls  of  Ker- 
manshah,  which  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in  that  commodity, 
are  but  little  inferior  to  the  far-famed  shawls  of  Kashmir.  Excellent 
carpets  are  now  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  those  from 
the  Kurdish  provinces  are  the  finest,  unquestionably,  in  both  texture  and 
style. 

Afghanistan  has  of  late  years  acquired  importance  rather  through 
its  relation  to  territorial  disputes  between  England  and  Russia  respecting 
the  “strategic  frontier,”  than  from  special  interest  attaching  to  its 
government,  people,  or  commerce.  It  lies,  unfortunately  for  its 
integrity  and  independence,  within  a  region  coveted  by  two  powerful 
empires,  where  stupendous  mountain  barriers  obstruct  the  progress  of 
armed  forces,  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  more  westerly  ranges 
alone  affording  transit.  It  was  in  one  of  these  precipitous  defiles  that  a 
British  army  was  annihilated  in  1842,  the  massacre  revealing  their 
strategic  value,  which  neither  England  nor  Russia  has  been  slow  to 
recognize.  The  perpetual  rivalries  and  violence  which  have  marked  the 
nation’s  history  during  the  last  century,  have  in  fact  so  discredited 
Afghanistan  that  the  question  of  its  autonomy  creates  little  concern  in  the 
civilized  world.  Meanwhile  at  Cabool,  Herat,  and  Kandahar  the  influence 
of  British  gold  and  Russian  intrigue  are  likely  to  be  felt  indefinitely,  or 
until  peace  shall  be  broken  or  a  modus  vivcndi  firmly  established. 

Baluchistan,  formerly  belonging  to  Persia,  is  now  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  agent  of  the  Governor-General  of  India.  The  soil  is  unpro¬ 
ductive  save  in  a  few 
well-watered  valleys, 
the  country  sparsely 
settled,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  i  n  d  o  1  e  nt 
tribesmen  of  various 
types  dwelling  in 
tents  of  felt  or  cam¬ 
el’s  hair  and  devoted 
to  pastoral  labors. 

The  chief  interest  in 
the  nation  centers 
in  Kelat,  the  capital, 

6,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  strongly  fortified, 
though  possessing  few 
if  any  buildings  of 
note,  save  a  huge  for¬ 
tress  dominating  the 
Kandahar  gate.  Like 
the  Ameer  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  the  Khan  rules 
with  the  uncertain 
sway  incident  to  Eng¬ 
lish  influence  and  the 
precarious  tenure  of 
power  occasioned  by 

native  rivalries  and  a  turk  wearing  sheepskin  cap,  teheran. 
intrigue. 
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A  Approaching  India  from  the  northwest  we  reach,  upon  the 
•  border  of  the  Thibeto-Himalayan  plateau,  the  region  known 
the  Pamir,  which,  from  its  general  characteristics,  has  received  the 
Russian  designation  steppe.  This  great  table-land  is,  perhaps,  one  of 


called  the  center  of  the  world;  while  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all 

parts  of  India  still  seek  salvation  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
Venerable  shrines  are  reared  beside  the  glaciers,  and  the  remains  of 
Buddhist  monasteries  are  not  infrequent  along  the  upper  Indus,  while 
temples  dedicated  to  Vishnu  and  Siva  clearly  indicate  Brahman  worship. 

The  population  of  the  Himalayan  country  presents  few  traits  worthy 
of  special  remark,  the  principal  types  being  of  Hindoo  caste.  In  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Middle  Himalayas  occur  descendants  of  the  Tamuls,  whose, 
ancestors  sought  refuge  from  the  Aryan  invasion,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  among  the  plains  are  of  the  tribe  of 
Bhotias,  hardy  mountaineers  of  Mongolian  origin. 

To  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  Himalayas  lies  the  great  empire 
of  India.  The  whole  empire  embraces  nearly  one  million  soven  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  of  which  750,000  square  miles  are  under  Native 
and  the  remainder  under  British  administration.  '1  he  population  is 
288,350,000,  of  which  66,750,000  belong  to  the  Native  States. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  country  may  be.  said  to  include  three 
principal  regions — the  Himalayan  ranges  and  their  southern  spurs ;  the 
wide  plains  watered  by  the  immense  river-systems  having  their  rise  in 
these  mountain  chains ;  and,  third,  the  table-land  covering  the  southern  or 
peninsular  portion  of  India,  formerly  known  as  the  Deccan.  Of 
these  the  first  region,  although  properly  beyond  the  British  frontier, 
supplies  the  key  to  the  ethnology  and  history  of  India;  the  second  is 
identified  with  racial  migrations;  while  the  third,  quite  distinct  in 
character,  is  marked  by  an  individual  development,  including  the 
extensive  commerce  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  territory,  although 
acknowledging  British  sway,  embraces  many  minor  states  owning  only 
nominal  allegiance,  it  having  been  the  policy  of  the  English  government 
to  respect  the  rights  of  native  chiefs  whoso  rule  has  been  peaceful  and 
beneficent.  The  subjects  under  immediate  control  of  these  lesser  sover¬ 
eignties  constitute  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  earliest  records  of  India  disclose  two  races  struggling  for  the  soil— 
the  one  a  fair -skinned  people  who  had  penetrated  the  northwestern  passes, 
of  Aryan,  or  “noble,”  lineage;  the  other  representing  an  aboriginal  and  in¬ 
ferior  population,  retreating  before  the  invaders  and  either  finally  subjected 
by  them  or  finding  refuge  in  the  rugged  shelter  of  the  Himalayas.  I  ff  the 
Aryan  sojourn  in  the  region  of  the  Punjab  the  epic  chronicle  embodied  in 
the  Vedas  partially  narrates  the  history.  Modern  interest  in  this  marvelous 
peoplo,  however,  culminates  in  their  migrations  westward,  and  the  civilized 
energy  that  founded  the  Persian  kingdom,  built  Athens  and  Lacedaemon, 
pushed  its  conquests  into  Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  the  north  became  the 
progenitors  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  history  of  India  is  but  the  record 
of  a  branch  of  the  samo  stock  which  spread  over  the  plains,  and  as 
Brahmans  and  Rajputs  impressed  upon  the  land  the  philosophic  religions 
still  indelible  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries. 

Modern  India  is  naturally  more  or  less  identified  with  British  rule; 
yet  throughout  the  country  the  perpetuity  of  native  customs  has  been 
maintained,  subject  only  to  such  modifications  as  woro  inevitable  under 
contact  with  European  civilization,  the  policy  of  the  home  government 
being  to  enlist  the  loyalty  of  its  Indian  subjects  while  preserving  the 
dignity  of  the  crown. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  in  her  methods  of  conquest  England  has  not 
infrequently  resorted  to  drastic  measures  at  variance  with  the  dictates  ol 
humanity.  Yet,  if  the  rights  of  superior  races  are  ever  to  he  defended, 
the  intrigues  of  an  inimical  power  and  the  barbarism  of  native  rebellion 


the  least  known  regions  of  the  earth,  being,  as  described  long  since  by 
Marco  Polo,  a  bleak,  cheerless  waste,  its  high  level  rendering  respiration 
difficult,  even  moderate  muscular  exertion  being  attended  with  a  dis- 
tressing'reaction.  As  a  consequence  of  this  obstacle  to  settlement  only 
a  few  Kirghis  families  inhabit  the  grassy  slopes  adjoining  the  desolato 
plain,  to  graze  their  herds  during  the  summer  months. 

Southward,  winding  toward  the  sources  of  the  Brahmapootra,  rises 
the  stupendous  barrier  of  the  Himalayas,  transcending  in  height  all  other 
known  elevations  of  the  earth’s  surface.  On  a  line  of  less  than  150  miles 
in  length  are  here  collected  six  enormous  snowy  groups,  with  fivo 
great  rivers  flowing  between  them,  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  watershed  by  ridges  cov¬ 
ered  with  perpetual  snow ;  one  of  the  principal 
peaks  (Everest)  falling  little  short  of  30,000 
feet  in  height;  Kinchinjunga  and  Dhawalagiri 
being  over  29,000  feet;  and  many  summits 
measuring  upward  of  25,000  feet. 

These  gigantic  ranges  are  visible  at  a  distance 
of  200  miles,  forming  a  mighty  wall,  which 
viewed  from  the  south  ascends  abruptly  above 
the  plain,  impressing  the  traveler  with  inde¬ 
scribable  awe.  Far  up  amid  these  slopes  stretches 
a  forest-growth  teeming  with  objects  of  interest, 
a  fauna  of  remarkable  variety,  and  a  flora 
nnequaled  in  luxuriance,  together  with  rare  and 
costly  woods  of  every  description,  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  vegetation  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  ice-bound  pinnacles  toweling 
beyond.  Here  gayly-colored  birds  and  buttei- 
flies  frequent  the  heights  abloom  with  rhodo¬ 
dendron  and  daphne,  while  in  the  lower  elevations 
air -plants  and  begonias  bespeak  an  almost  tiop- 
ical  temperature,  the  range  of  heat  and  cold  em¬ 
bracing  every  climate. 

The  ethnic  associations  with  this  marvelous 
region — in  Sanscrit  “the  abode  of  snow  ’  -are 
of  deep  interest  in  connection  with  the  mythical 
lore  of  the  Hindoos,  whose  Puranas  declare 
that  “he  wbo  thinks  on  Himfischal  (Himalaya), 
although  he  should  not  behold  him,  is  greatei 
than  he  who  performs  all  worship  at  Kiishi 
(Benares).”  One  of  these  oolossal  ranges  was^ 
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have  been  such  as  left  little  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  milder 
remedies.  Still  the  fundamental  design  of  both  parliament  and  viceroys 
has  been  conciliatory. 

A  few  ancient  features  of  society  and  religion,  repugnant  in  their 
aspects  and  influence,  survive,  among  them  the  strange  fanaticism  of 

the  Fakirs — a  reli¬ 
gious  exaltation  often 
resulting  in  or  allied 
to  epilepsy,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  such 
penances  as  welding 
heavy  iron  collars 
about  the  necks  of 
devotees,  driving 
spikes  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  flesh,  and  other 
inconceivable  tor¬ 
tures.  T  h  e  Anda- 
mian  islanders  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  repre¬ 
sent  almost  the  lowest 
type  of  mankind. 
Other  rude  tribes 
have  been  rendered 
amenable  to  civiliz¬ 
ing  rule,  such  as  the 
Juangs  of  the  north¬ 
east,  who,  however, 
use  flint  weapons, 
being  a  remnant  of 
the  Stone  Age,  their 
huts,  measuring  6x8 
feet,  being  among  tho 
smallest  dwellings 
ever  constructed  by 
man. 

To  these  should 
be  added  the  Kandlrs 
of  Orissa,  who,  until 
the  practice  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  British 
government,  pre¬ 
served  their  tribal  ritual  of  human  sacrifice,  and  the  Santals,  a  powerful 
yet  rude  example  of  non-Aryan  tribes,  although,  as  is  narrated  of  them 
and  cited  in  Wallace’s  “Natural  Selection,”  these  latter  traveled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  on  foot,  after  having  risen  in  rebellion,  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  government  rather  than  break  their  word. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  treat  of  the  many  monuments  of  India  recall¬ 
ing  the  mighty  faiths  of  an  earlier  epoch,  or  symbolizing  the  actual 
worship  of  its  various  creeds,  together  forming  an  archmologieal  and 
current  history  of  oriental  religions  closely  related  with  the  origin  and 
growth  of  civilization.  Impressive  as  are  these  relics  of  antiquity  and 
temples  of  modern  thought,  they  fail  to  awaken  the  interest  and  wonder 
of  the  traveler  when  compared  with  one  sacred  edifice  embodying  less  a 


theistic  than  a  human  idea — the  famous 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  the  mausoleum  reared 
by  Shah  Jehan  in  memory  of  his  favorite 
wife,  and  regarded  with  universal  aecord 
the  most  beautiful  structure  on  earth.  This 
“dream  in  marble”  stands  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  within  a  spacious  inclosure 
adorned  with  fountains  and  graceful  shrub¬ 
bery.  The  interior,  containing  the  tombs 
of  the  departed  pair,  is  marked  by  a  luxury 
of  mosaic  ornament  and  incrusted  gems,  as 
well  as  a  delicacy  of  pure  marble  fretwork 
and  marvelously  wrought  tracery. 

The  system  of  caste  in  India  has  received 
the  sanction  of  usage  too  long  to  be  affected 
by  Christian  enlightenment.  Of  all  classes 
the  Pariahs  occupy  the  most  degrading  con¬ 
dition,  being  shunned  by  Brahmans  and 
Christians  alike,  and  constituting  the  low¬ 
est  element  of  the  population,  the  name 
being  synonymous  with  complete  ostracism. 
The  schools  and  missions  established 
throughout  the  country  have  gone  far  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  sickness  and 
famine,  and  the  native  respect  for  an 
alien  control,  once  proudly  resisted,  has 
steadily  grown  with  increasing  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

The  salutary  effects  of  Saxon  rule  may 
be  inferred  from  official  statistics  relating 
to  the  country,  showing  that  since  the 
year  1835  its  commerce  has  increased  four- 
teen-fold,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  20  per  cent 
annually.  The  chief  native  industry  having  always  been  agriculture,  the 
government  has  devoted  especial  care  to  the  increase  of  crops,  each 
province  having  a  department  designed  for  a  liberal  dissemination  of 
agricultural  knowledge  and  the  encouragement  of  native  industry. 
Immense  systems  of  irrigation  have  aided  materially  in  the  improvement 
of  the  soil,  four  of  which  combined  affect  upward  of  2,000,000  acres, 
the  total  area  of  India  under  cultivation  being  nearly  139,000,000 
acres.  Industrial  pursuits,  moreover,  have  received  a  marked  impetus 
in  recent  years,  the  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  empire  being  127, 
with  nearly  25,000  looms  and  more  than  2,500,000  spindles.  Contrast 
with  these  items,  which  but  partly  express  the  beneficence  of  British 
domination,  the  condition  of  India  but  a  few  generations  ago. 

India  has  been  called  an  epitome  of  the  world,  and  certainly  within 
its  borders  the  history  of  tho  human  race  is  compassed  in  the  great 
diversity  of  types  and  the  multifarious  customs  of  its  people.  To  a 
stranger  many  details  of  daily  life  are  of  peculiar  interest — the  various 
dances  which  characterize  certain  localities,  especially  those  of  the 
famous  Nautcli  girls,  the  wandering  jugglers,  magicians,  and  snake- 
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charmers.  The  latter  usually  extract  the  fangs  of  the  poisonous  serpents, 
yet  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  many  fatal  accidents  attest. 

To  the  extended  possessions  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  above 
named,  must  be  added  that  portion  of  Burma  comprising  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  together  with  the  strip  of  territory  bordering  the 


eastern  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Indo- 
Chinese  stock,  worship  Gautama,  an  incarnation  of  Buddha,  and  are 
somewhat  noted  for  their  skill  in  certain  crafts,  such  as  the  casting  of 
bells,  in  which  they  are  especially  adept. 

A  curious  feature  of  Burmese  industry  is  the  use  of  elephants  in 
transporting  and  stowing  teak-logs,  in  which  there  is  an  extensive 
traffic.  The  sagacity  and  strength  displayed  by  these  animals  in  so 
arduous  an  occupation  are  surprising,  timbers  defying  the  combined 
efforts  of  forty  coolies,  we  are  told,  being  lifted  upon  their  tusks, 
borne  steadily  across  the  lumber-yard,  and  laid  away  with  precision. 


The  Island  of  Ceylon  completes 
the  list  of  British-Indian  depend¬ 
encies,  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  in  Asia.  The 
scenery  of  the  interior  is  both  pic¬ 
turesque  and  impressive,  a  tropical 
luxuriance  of  foliage  and  flowers 
being  blended  with  mountain 
heights  of  exceeding  grandeur. 

Mount  Adam,  the  shrine  of  religious 
worshipers  of  various  sects,  is  the 
scene  of  constant  pilgrimages. 

The  Singhalese  are  an  indus¬ 
trious  people,  generally  speaking, 
although  simple  in  their  habits  and 
mode  of  living.  It  has  been  said 
of  the  Ceylon  peasant  that  “a  co- 
coannt  grove  around  his  house  is 
to  him  an  independence.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  all  he  requires  for  food, 
clothing,  drink,  and  timber;  and, 
after  having  lived  sumptuously  all 
the  days  of  his  life  on  the  nuts  and 
sap,  the  trunk,  hollowed  out,  makes 
a  very  comfortable  coffin.”  Like 
the  Burmese,  the  Singhalese  employ 
elephants  in  many  departments  of 
labor,  especially  in  agriculture. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue 
is  found  in  the  extensive  pearl  fish¬ 
eries  for  which  the  island  is  famous. 

The  population  of  the  island 
includes  Tamils,  Moors — descendants  of  the  Arab  settlers — Malays,  and 
other  Asiatics,  together  with  many  Europeans  and  half-castes.  The  Sin¬ 
ghalese,  bo  it  said,  are  not  barbarians,  among  them  a  high  civilization  hav¬ 
ing  long  existed.  The  prevailing  tongue  is  an  Aryan  language  and  is 
allied  to  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that,  besides  British  possessions,  India 
includes  the  French  settlements  Pondicherry,  Karikal,  Yanaon,  Malic, 
and  Chaudernagore,  embracing  a  total  of  200  square  miles ;  and  the 
Portuguese  colonies  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu — in  all,  1,500  square  miles. 

The  list  of  important  cities  in  India  includes  many  of  commercial 
importance,  others  remarkable  for  antiquities,  others  still  conspicuous 
as  centers  of  special  -industries  or  learning.  Among  the  principal  of 
these  may  be  named :  Calcutta,  the  capital,  in  Bengal ;  Bombay,  the 
chief  seaport  on  the  west  coast ;  Benares,  the  holy  city  of  the  Hindoos, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  Patna,  noted  for  its  trade  in  opium;  Allaha¬ 
bad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges ;  Lucknow,  of  historic  fame, 
capital  of  Oudh;  Delhi,  metropolis  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  India; 
Lahore,  in  the  Punjab;  Baroda,  in  Guzerat;  Poona,  in  the  territory 
of  Bombay;  Nagpur,  in  Central  India;  Hyderabad,  capital  of  the 
Nizam’s  dominions ;  and  Agra,  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and  Ahmada- 
bad,  a  walled  town  of  Bombay,  alike  noted  for  their  numerous  and  impos¬ 
ing  architectural  remains — palaces,  mosques,  tombs,  mausoleums,  etc. 


THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

now  known,  embraces  within  its  boundaries  the  de¬ 
pendencies  of  Manchooria,  Mongolia,  and  Thibet, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  smaller  province  of 
Jungaria  and  East  Turkestan.  The  population  of 
the  entire  country  has  been  variously  estimated, 
but  can  not  fall  far  short  of  400,000,000,  which, 
with  an  area  of  somewhat  over  1,300,000  square 
miles,  gives  an  average  of  nearly  300  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  in  some  provinces  the  proportion 
reaching  400  and  500.  It  will  be  seen  by  these 
figures  that,  although  the  Chinese  Empire  in  its 
entirety  is  not  the  most  thickly  settled  country 
in  the  world,  being  surpassed  by  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain,  in  certain  portions 
of  its  territory  the  population  is  dangerously  con¬ 
gested;  a  fact  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
extreme  conservatism  of  the  Mongolian  character 
and  an  unreasoning  aversion  to  scientific  progress, 
explains  in  part  the  pestilence  and  famine  which  at 
intervals  desolate  the  land. 

The  Mongols  proper,  including  the  inhabitants 
of  Eastern  Mongolia  — the  Tshakhar,  Kalkas,  and 
Sunnet  nations — claim  descent  from  the  famous 
Ghenghis  Khan,  and  form  the  principal  stock  of 
a  race  widely  diffused  over  the  plateaus  of  Central 
Asia,  its  western  division  comprising  the  Kalmucks. 
In  stature  and  physiognomy  they  represent  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  a  type  visible  throughout  the 
region  dominated  by  its  influence.  Their  mode 
of  life  indicates  inferiority — polygamy  being  eom- 
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Baron  Tsaidam,  an  elevated  region  in  the  northeast  of  the  Knen-Lun 
Range,  where  the  altitude  is  9,000  feet  with  the  country  beyond  rising 
to  nearly  11,000  feet. 

The  great  Thibetan  plain  is  still  a  mysterious  region,  the  Chinese 
exclusiveness  being  here  pronounced,  and  the  reticence  of  its  inhabitants 
well-nigh  insuperable.  Recent  travelers  have  penetrated  the  region,  but 
not  without  great  difficulty,  returning,  however,  with  substantial 
accessions  to  our 


knowledge  of  the 
people.  Most  of  the 
Thibetans  are  a  well- 
disposed,  cheerful 
people,  though  in 
dress  and  habits  far 
from  prepossessing. 

The  different  types 
present  an  interest¬ 
ing  study.  Thibetan 
tribes,  leading  asemi- 
pastoral  life,  differ 
but  little  in  dress  and 
manner  of  living. 

The  clothing  of  men 
and  women  alike, 
consists,  chiefly,  of  a 
single  garment,  in¬ 
variably  of  sheepskin 
in  winter,  and  in 
summer  of  pulo  — 
native  cloth — purple 
for  men,  blue  for 
women.  Among 
Mongol  women  the 
characteristic  head¬ 
dress  of  the  Thibe¬ 
tans  prevails,  being 
found  in  its  most  elaborate  form  throughout  the  Jyade  country.  The 
hair  is  arranged  in  innumerable  small  plaits  falling  down  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  cloak ;  around  the  bottom  and  down  the  middle  of  the 
back  are  sewed  broad  bands  of  bright  colored  stuffs  to  which  are  attached 
a  profusion  of  silver  and  turquoise  ornaments,  shells,  beads,  etc. 

Of  the  various  Mongol  tribes  throughout  Thibet  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Drnpa,  or  tent-dwelling  tribes,  represent  the  pure  Thibetan  race; 
their  language,  which  has  retained  many  archaic  forms,  now  practically 
lost  in  the  Lh’asan  dialect,  seemingly  corroborates  this  theory. 

Many  singular  devices  exist  in  connection  with  their  religious  practices, 
one  of  which,  the  prayer-mill  for  recording  prayers,  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  These  prayer -mills  are  twirled  by  the  devotees,  or, 
hung  in  Thibetan  houses  over  the  stoves,  are  turned  in  the  heated  ah'  as  it 
seeks  to  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Prayer -wheels,  or  barrels, 
are  nlneerl.  also,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  turned  bv  means  of  horizontal 
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mon,  and  subsistence  upon  the  coarsest  fare,  not  omitting  the  use  of 
horse-flesh  and  too  frequent  excess  of  kuntyss,  allying  them  rather  to  Rus¬ 
sian  than  Chinese  civilization. 

The  Mongol  and  Tartar  types,  although  assimilating  in  some  respects, 
are  diverse  in  others.  The  former,  representing  best  the  Mongolian 
type  among  the  five  principal  races  of  mankind,  are  strictly  nomadic  in 

their  proper  character,  and  in 


their  constant  migrations  a  sin¬ 
gle  camel  is  made  to  bear  the 
family  and  entire  household 
effects.  The  raising  of  sheep 
also  is  a  distinctive  Mongol  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Tartars,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  confounded  with  the 
Manchus,  are  a  more  mixed 
race,  resembling  in  their  earlier 
history  the  aboriginal  Indians  of 
the  New  World,  being  given 
more  to  the  chase  than  to  pas¬ 
toral  pursuits,  and  in  their  tribal 
character  more  gregarious  than 
either  Mongols  or  Manchus,  the 
latter  being  given  to  fishing  and 
agriculture  as  well  as  hunting. 
The  region  of  China,  then,  is 
not  necessarily  the  country  of 
the  Mongols,  this  ethnological 
term,  like  the  name  “Tartar,” 
being  loosely  applied  to  a  heter¬ 
ogeneous  people  constituting 
about  half  the  human  race,  the 
Mongolian  nomads  proper  form¬ 
ing  a  degenerate  posterity  of 
once  powerful  tribes  long  su¬ 
preme  in  the  land. 

The  people  dwelling  in  Man- 
chooria  are  more  advanced,  being  devoted  to  various  profitable  industries, 
and  especially  noted  as  the  descendants  of  those  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  founded  the  Manchu  dynasty,  of  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor  of  China  is  the  ninth  in  the  succession;  their  idiom,  more¬ 
over,  being  the  established  medium  of  court  and  official  communication. 

The  elevated  barren  plateau,  coterminous  with  the  Himalayan  region, 
forming  the  Thibetan  country,  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  upland  table¬ 
lands  from  which  the  giant  ranges  ascend.  The  country,  as  yet  but 
partially  explored,  is  inaccessible  to  ordinary  travel,  only  an  occasional 
camel-train  crossing  the  desolate  waste.  These  measureless  tracts  of 
Central  Asia  are  in  reality  but  the  beds  of  ancient  seas,  the  shores  of 
which  are  discernible  in  outlying  ridges  and  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  higher 
elevations.  Some  of  them  are  in  great  part  marshy  salt  desert,  as  tho 
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overshot  water -wheels.  Over  the  houses,  attached  to  long  poles,  wave 
white  flags  with  painted  prayers. 

The  country  is  so  isolated  from  the  world  that,  as  might  he  expected, 
the  Thibetans  have  made  little  progress  in  the  arts  and  commerce. 
Rich  mines  abound,  yet  the  absence  of  fuel  renders  this  natural  wealth 
of  little  value.  Gold  mines  are  worked,  being  jealously  guarded  by  the 

Chinese,  while  de¬ 
posits  of  salt,  borax, 
sulphur,  and  niter 
are  partially  devel¬ 
oped.  The  trade  of 
the  region  is  con¬ 
ducted  chiefly  by 
means  of  caravans, 
the  beast  of  burden 
generally  used  being 
the  yak.  This  strange 
yet  most  valuable  ani¬ 
mal  resembles  the 
bison  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  although 
zoologically  related  to 
the  common  ox.  It 
is  found  wild  on  the 
lofty  plateau  between 
the  Altai  and  Him¬ 
alaya  mountains,  fre- 
quenting  an  altitude 
of  20,000  feet — high¬ 
er,  it  is  said,  than  the 
habitat  of  any  other 
animal.  They  sup¬ 
ply  the  natives  with 
milk,  food,  and 
raiment  when  domes¬ 
ticated,  besides  being  used  in  agriculture  and  for  purposes  of  transportation. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  contemplative  philosophy  and  spiritual 
exaltation  of  the  religion  expressed  in  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  have 
been  the  theme  of  admiration  as  well  as  of  study  among  Christian 
scholars,  many  of  the  tenets  embodied  in  their  practical  essence  reflecting, 
together  with  much  that  to  modern  ideas  is  purely  fanciful,  a  moral 
sublimity  scarcely  conceived  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  East.  A  striking  instance  of  mysticism  and  ascetic  meditation 
upon  Buddha,  combined  with  active  exercise  of  priestly  control,  is  found 
in  the  secluded  monasteries  (Lamaseries)  of  Thibet,  where  the  devotees 
of  Lamaism  constitute  a  hierarchy  of  no  little  influence,  even  in  affairs 
of  ordinary  importance;  strengthened  by  imposing  ceremonials  and  a 
studied  display  of  power,  to  which  the  popular  mind  is  readily  susceptible. 

South  of  Thibet  and  north  of  British  India,  within  the  Eastern 
Himalayas,  lie  the  independent  countries  of  Nepal  and  Bhotan.  1  he 
former  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  highest  known  peaks  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  and  comprises  three  zones,  which  present  all  the 
characteristics  of  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  climates.  I  he  Gmkhas 
are  the  predominant  race,  but  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  of  1  artar  or 
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Chinese  origin,  still  occupy  tho  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 
Agriculture,  in  a  primitive  manner,  is  industriously  pursued.  Bhotan, 
a  lofty,  rugged  re¬ 
gion,  abounding  in 
picturesque  scenery, 
is  inhabited  by  a 
vigorous  and  hardy, 
but  somewhat  op¬ 
pressed  and  back¬ 
ward  people,  tlie 
Bho tias.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  polyandry 
prevails  and  polyg¬ 
amy  is  not  un¬ 
common.  The 
p  e  o  ])  1  e  dwell  in 
chimneyless  houses, 
usually  of  three  or 
four  stories,  which 
betray  unusual  skill 
in  the  neatness  of 
their  joinery.  The 
State  religion  is  a 
corrupt  form  of 
Buddhism  and  the 
country  swarms 
with  priests. 

Coming  to 

China  proper,  it  is  Chinese  mandarin. 

of  interest  to  recall 

the  fact  that  Cathay,  the  earlier  title  given  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  the  land  sought  by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage, 
when  his  imagination  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
dream  of  the  Great  Khan’s  conversion  and  the  profound, 
though  erroneous,  conviction  of  Asia’s  extreme  easterly 
extent.  Doubtless  the  latter  conjecture  was  drawn 
largely  from  the  narrative  of  Marco  Polo,  that  remark¬ 
able  explorer  of  whom  it  has  been  said:  “When  in  the 
long  series  of  ages  we  search  for  three  men  who,  by  the 
grandeur  and  influence  of  their  discoveries,  have  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  the  progress  of  geography  or  our 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  the  modest  name  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  traveler  presents  itself  in  the  same  line  with  those 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Christopher  Columbus.” 

In  considering  the  Chinese  it  is  essential  that  the 
foreigner,  dwelling  in  his  own  country,  divest  his  mind 
of  such  impressions  as  casual  or  unfavorable  immigra¬ 
tion  may  convey,  transporting  himself  in  fancy  to  the 
native  land  of  this  perplexing  yet  marvelous  people, 
whoso  industry,  skill,  and  intelligence  have  for  centuries 
been  the  wonder  of  those  familiarized  with  their  charac¬ 
ter  through  residence  among  or  commercial  relations  with 
them.  So  much  affecting  their  history,  literature,  lives, 
and  customs  is  comparatively  unknown  to  the  outer 
world  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
their  true  status  among  civilized  nations.  The  lofty 
indifference,  we  must  add,  with  which  the  favored  mor¬ 
tals  dwelling  in  a  “Celestial  Empire”  regard  the  rest  of 
mankind  precludes  the  familiar  intercourse  conducive 
to  a  proper  knowledge  of  our  fellowmen,  although  this 
exasperating  self-complacency  has  at  times  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  either  to  American  address  or  British 
bombardments. 

A  glance  at  the  government  of  the  empire  reveals 
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various  features  which  may  well  arrest  the  attention  of  western 
monarchs.  The  system  is,  briefly,  a  patriarchal  despotism,  in 
which  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  sovereign  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  are  reciprocal,  the  emperor  being  theoretically  the  father  of 
the  people,  whose  happiness  is  his  first  care  and  whose  preser¬ 
vation  from  harm  is  his  paramount  solicitude.  This  paternal  prin¬ 
ciple  is  derived  alike  from  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  those 
of  the  Mencian  philosophy — the  latter  even  asserting  the  rights 
of  rebellion  and  penalty  of  death  should  the  monarch  prove 
recreant  to  his  obligations  as  “a  minister  of  God  for  good.” 

The  mandarins  form  an  influential  element  of  official  life  in 
China,  being  divided  into  nine  grades  or  orders,  each  distin¬ 
guished  by  certain  insignia  worn  upon  the  breast  or  cap,  or 
clasp  of  the  girdle.  These  magnates  possess  considerable  power, 
especially  in  the  provinces  under  their  control.  They,  however, 
have  mainly  a  provincial  jurisdiction,  apart  from  central  power  or 
influence,  the  supreme  direction  being  vested  in  a  council,  cabi¬ 
net,  and  lesser  authorities,  whose  solemn  trust  is  to  guard  against 
infringement  of  the  written  law.  A  )ret  further  safeguard  of 
popular  prerogative  is  the  existence  of  forty  or  fifty  public  cen¬ 
sors,  any  one  of  whom  is  privileged  to  present  a  remonstrance 
to  the  sovereign.  That  this  primitive  form  of  Chinese  imperi¬ 
alism  should  have  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many  centuries 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  instinctive  reverence  for  the  writings  of  the 
great  apostle  of  paternalism,  Confucius,  pervading  all  classes  of 
the  people.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  excellent  as 
is  the  precept  inculcated  in  the  foregoing  scheme  of  government, 
its  practice  in  many  of  the  provinces  is  notoriously  deficient. 

The  various  types  of  the  Chinese,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  exhibit  a 
diversity  of  manners  and  customs;  yet  in  China  proper  there  is  less 
variation  of  habits,  the  inhabitants  forming  essentially  one  element  of 
the  Mongolo -Tartar  stock.  Certain  traits  of  character  are  distinctive 
among  them,  as,  for  example,  the  extreme  regard  paid  to  superiors,  and 
the  exaggerated  and  often  absurd  stress  laid  upon  etiquette — the 
ceremonial  usages  of  the  empire  having  been  estimated  at  3,000,  the 
“Board  of  Kites”  at  Pekin  being  charged  with  their  interpretation,  a 
task  from  which  ordinary  officials  might  justifiably  recoil. 

An  impartial  judgment  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Chinese  is  difficult 
to  attain,  the  accounts  of  travelers  differing  widely.  They  have  been 
charged  with  cowardice  and  materialism,  and  again  extolled  as  brave  and 
devout.  Dissimulation  among  them  is  certainly  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
fine  art;  nor  is  it  possible  to  divine  from  their  address  the  secret  thoughts 
concealed  by  a  polite  demeanor.  In  many  of  the  details  of  life  and 
method  they  are  the  reverse  of  other  nations — wearing  white  for  mourn¬ 
ing,  using  sails  in  land  vehicles,  reading  and  writing  in  inverted  order; 
while  the  bridegroom  first  sees  tho  face  of  his  bride  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  marriage  ceremony,  men  braid  the  hair,  and  women  wear  male 
costume.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  are  subjected  in  infancy  to  the 
barbarous  nrocess  of  folding  the  toes  against  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
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ultimate  adhesion  of  the  parts  producing  the  fashionable  deformity 
adapted  to  a  shoe  3j4  inches  long — a  custom  unknown  among  the  Tartar 
women,  although  in  most  respects  they  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their 
Mongolian  ancestry. 

This  same  inscrutable  Mongol  is  arrayed  in  immaculate  linen;  V'et 
his  abomination  of  water  approaches  hydrophobia;  and  in  his  diet  he 
intermingles  sharks’  fins,  birds’  nests,  bats  and  mice,  placing  the  guest 
of  honor  at  his  left  hand,  and  expressing  bewilderment  by  scratching  not 
his  head,  but  his  feet,  and  satisfaction  by  uncouth  sounds  apparently 
indicative  of  bodily  distress. 

It  seems  an  anachronism  to  find,  together  with  so  many  anomalies  of 
daily  life,  an  elaborate  system  of  competitive  examinations  included  in 
the  general  plan  of  government.  These  apply  particularly  to  the  man¬ 
darins — -numbering  in  all  35,000 — yet  here  again  the  contradictions  of 
Chinese  character  are  manifest,  titles  being  often  purchased  at  will,  and 
the  tenure  of  office  purposely  limited  to  three  years  in  native  provinces. 

The  language  of  the  country,  embracing  that  of  Korea,  Cochin- 
China,  Burma,  and  Thibet,  is  a  monosyllabic  tongue  of  archaic  form, 
without  inflections,  conjugations,  or  alphabet,  being  expressed  on  paper 
in  thousands  of  distinct  symbols,  the  spoken  idiom  differing  widely  from 
the  written  records,  which  no  phonetic  method  can  reproduce.  In  this 
ancient  and  primitive  guise  the  earliest  literature  of  the  empire  is  rever¬ 
ently  preserved,  its  antiquity  by  far  exceeding  that  of  western  writings, 
the  date  1150  B.  C.  being  assigned  to  one  of  the  oldest  published  works. 

Agriculture  has  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  respect  in 
China.  The  emperor  himself,  to 
do  it  honor,  annually  repairs  to 
an  appointed  spot,  in  company 
with  a  body  of  royal  princes  and 
husbandmen,  and  taking  the  plow, 
draws  a  furrow  and  sows  the  first 
seed.  The  internal  navigation  of 
the  country,  moreover,  is  liber¬ 
ally  promoted  by  governmental 
schemes  of  improvement,  immense 
canals  being  constructed  for  the 
transportation  of  inland  produce. 

The  ingenuity  and  diligence  with 
which  in  certain  sections  every 
available  foot  of  soil  is  made  to 
yield  its  harvest,  display  a  thrift 
surpassed  by  no  agricultural  peo¬ 
ple.  In  business  this  practical 
sagacity  is  shown  in  the  success 
attending  commercial  enterprises, 
many  of  the  Chinese  merchants 
acquiring  great  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  in  their  household 
appointments  and  mode  of  living 

displaying  remarkable  luxury  and  A  Chinese  god. 

taste. 

Perhaps  no  single  monument  of  Chinese  industry  is  so  remarkable  as 
the  great  wall,  twenty  feet  high  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  extending 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  country  for  upward  of  1,250  miles, 
spanning  the  highest  hills  and  the  deepest  valleys — a  huge  marvel  of 
masonry  unequaled  in  proportions. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Chinese  presents  a  picture  of  filial  piety  and 
affectionate  devotion  from  which  Christian  nations  might  well  draw  a 
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salutary  moral. 

The  duty  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  parents  is 
i  m  p  e  r  a  t  ively  en¬ 
joined  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  religion,  the 
patriarchal  system 
of  family  relations 
— in  accord  with  the 
theory  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment — being  en¬ 
deared  through  vital 
association  with  un¬ 
broken  peace  and 
happiness.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  children, 
as  among  the  Jews 
of  old,  is  accounted 
the  chief  blessing  of 
life,  and  to  their 
fidelity  parents  look 
in  the  hour  of  death 
for  the  performance 
of  those  posthumous 
rites  upon  which 
the  repose  of  *  the 
soul  depends. 

Contrasted  with 
the  amenities  of  so¬ 
cial  and  domestic 
character  is  the  in¬ 
human  rigor  attend¬ 
ing  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal 
code,  sanctioning 
the  direst  tortures 
and  the  repulsive 
resort  to  decapita¬ 
tion  as  a  final  penalty.  A  marked  insensibility  to  human  suffering, 
shared  by  judge  and  culprit,  is  but  the  inevitable  characteristic  of  a  race 
sprung  from  semi-savage  ancestry,  and,  during  an  epoch  in  the  world’s 
development  distinguished  for  its  advancement  in  scientific  discovery 
and  the  principles  of  sociology,  intrenching  itself  in  traditional  stolidity 
and  ignorance,  mingled  with  a  supercilious  contempt  to  which  the  in- 
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stinct  of  progress  and  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart  are  unknown. 
“Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,”  as  England’s  poet 
laureate  has  sung. 


TC Q"D  17  A  The  kingdom  had  from  its  earliest  existence  acknowledged 

'  the  suzerainty  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  renewed 
conditions  of  vassalage  were  accepted  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  recapitulated  in  1882.  As  a  result  of  the  late  Chino-Japanese  war-, 
however,  this  vassalage  was  abjured  and  the  kingdom  declared  an 
independent  nation.  The  peninsula  occupies  about  100,000  square 
miles,  being  in  part  densely  wooded  and  subject  to  a  valuable  climate. 

The  nation  had  rigidly  adhered  to  its  policy  of  isolation  with  regard 
to  other  nations,  even  its  intercourse  with  China  being  limited  to  the 
annual  embassy  dispatched  to  Pekin.  Strange  to  say,  the  seeds  of 
Christianity  were  implanted  in  the  peninsula  by  the  Mongol  army 
invading  it  in  1592,  composed  largely  of  converts  to  that  faith.  About 
two  centuries  later  Jesuit  missionaries  established  themselves  in  Korea, 
and  among  recent  reforms  is  the  abolition  of  the  ban  which  had  existed 
against  priests  and  nuns.  The  opening  of  four  treaty  ports  by  treaty 
between  China  and  the  United  States,  in  1882,  was  of  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  Japan  had  claimed 
at  times  jurisdiction  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  yet  there  was  little  practical 
doubt  of  tribute  annually  paid  to 
China  and  of  the  latter’s  para¬ 
mount  influence  in  all  questions 
touching  imperial  conduct. 

The  Koreans  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  an  attractive  people, 
being  inferior  both  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  in  intelligence 
and  skill.  They  are,  however, 
equally  gay  in  manner,  and  are 
said  to  be  fond  of  music  and 
dancing.  Polygamy  as  a  social 
feature,  and  various  species  of 
canines  as  articles  of  food,  united 
with  a  repulsive  disregard  of 
cleanliness,  are  traits  of  Korean 
life  which  easily  reconcile  us  to 
their  craving  for  retirement,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  affability  of  the 
better  class  of  inhabitants,  includ¬ 
ing  the  high-caste  Mandarins.  mendicant  priests.  Korea. 


T  A  p  \  M  According  to  native  tradition  the  Japanese  Empire  was 
founded  660  B.  C.,  the  dynasty  being  represented  in  the 
present  sovereign,  who  bears  the  name  of  Kotei,  or  Emperor,  although 
the  appellation  by  which  he  is  known  in  foreign  countries  is  the  ancient 
title  of  Mikado,  or  “The  Honorable  Gate.”  The  year-  1893,  rendered 
memorable  throughout  the  world  by  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  commemoration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  is,  therefore,  the  2,553d  of  the  Japanese  era.  Considerable 
doubt,  however,  is  thrown  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  old  chronology  by 
the  extreme  longevity  ascribed  to  some  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  odd 
sovereigns,  one  of  whom  is  recorded  to  have  lived  141  years,  while  his 
successor  attained  the  age  of  143.  In  the  annals  of  the  tenth  century 
these  apochryphal  limits  of  life  disappear. 

The  empire  comprises  a  large  number  of  islands,  stated  m  official 
records  to  be  nearly  4,000,  many  of  them  of  insignificant  size,  yet  four  of 

considerable  proportions 
— Nippon,  the  central 
and  most  important ; 
Kyushu,  “the  nine  prov¬ 
inces”;  Shikoku,  “the 
four  states”;  and  Ezo, 
immediately  north  of 
Nippon.  The  whole  em¬ 
pire  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  1 60,000  s  q  u  a  r  e 
miles,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  40,000,000 
— a  density  per  square 
mile  of  nearly  270.  The 
political  divisions  of  the 
country  include  eighty- 
five  provinces,  with  1,284 
towns  and  13,773  villages.  The  total  foreign  population  is  less  than 
10,000,  the  larger  part  of  whom  are  Chinese. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Japan  is  a  nortli-temperate  country, 
the  mercury  ranging  from  about  36°  in  January  to  80°  in  August,  the 
annual  mean  being  less  than  60°;  in  fact,  very  nearly  that  of  \  irginia. 
The  physical  geography  of  Japan  presents  a  variety  of  features  peculiar 
to  the  country.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  main  islands,  the  rivers 
are  inconsiderable,  the  longest  extending  but  172  miles.  The  entire 
archipelago  is  of  volcanic  origin,  several  active  volcanoes  existing,  and 
earthquakes  having  occurred  to  the  number  of  eighty-seven  in  one  day. 


The  most  noted  volcanic  cone  is  the  famous  Fusi-yama,  ascended  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims  annually.  Its  peak  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  figures  constantly  in  Japanese  art,  being  the  sacred  mountain 
associated  with  early  mythology.  The  apex  rises  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  extinct  crater  being  500  feet  deep. 

Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Japanese,  many  of  their 
farms  being  models  of  neatness  and  order.  Although  much  of  the  soil  is 
naturally  barren,  owing  to  its  volcanic  character,  by  a  system  of  thorough 
irrigation  the  earth  has  been  made  to  yield  plenteous  harvests,  the 
principal  staple  of  the  empire  being  rice,  the  product  of  which  is 
enormous.  Rotation  of  crops  is  well  understood,  and  modern  agricultural 
implements  are  largely  used  in  harvesting.  The  whole  country  is  clothed 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  extensive  forests  of  Japanese 
cedar  crown  the  elevations  or  stand  in  stately  colonnades  along  the  road¬ 
sides.  Everywhere 
clumps  of  bamboo  are 
visible,  the  manifold  uses 
of  which  are  a  feature  of 
native  skill  and  art. 

The  origin  of  the 
Japanese  is  obscure,  eth¬ 
nologists  referring  them 
to  separate  types — Malay, 

Chinese,  and  'Tartar.  In 
all  probability  the  present 
race  is  a  mixture  of 
Asiatic  ingredients— 
chiefly  the  Malays  in  the 
South  and  Ainos  in  the 
north.  Until  1889  the 
government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  an  absolute  mon¬ 
archy.  In  that  year  a  constitution  was  promulgated  by  which  the 
supreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  emperor,  in  accordance  with 
the  rights  of  soyereignty,  an  advisory  cabinet  appointed  by  the  crown  ren¬ 
dering  nominal  assistance  and  a  privy  council  forming  a  deliberative 
resort  upon  appeal  of  the  emperor.  'The  constitutional  guarantees  estab¬ 
lish  an  Imperial  Diet  consisting  of  Houses  of  Peers  and  Representatives, 
the  members  of  each  body  numbering  300. 

The  Japanese  are  a  mild,  intelligent  people,  “of  great  qualities  and 
exaggerated  defects,”  as  has  been  observed.  Their  general  characteristics 
have  been  summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  they  are  honest,  ingenious, 
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under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Haruku.  Polyg¬ 
amy,  moreover,  has 
been  abolished,  and 
young  brides  no  longer 
consider  it  imperative 
to  disfigure  themselves 
by  blackening  the  teeth 
and  shaving  off  the 
eyebrows  in  deference 
to  some  imaginary 
nuptial  requirement. 

Even  the  European 
dress  has  supplanted 
the  ancient  costume  in 
Tokyo,  and  in  many 
details  connected  with 
court  life  a  tendency 
to  adopt  the  habits  of 
western  civilization  is 
apparent. 

In  religion  the  Jap¬ 
anese  are  equally  ad¬ 
vanced  among  eastern 
nations,  a  peculiarity 
of  the  native  faith, 

Shintoism,  being  the 
absence  of  idol-wor¬ 
ship  and  a  preclusion 
of  doctrinal  theology, 
a  1 1  h  o  ugh  Buddhism 
has  somewhat  contam¬ 
inated  the  purer  form 
of  the  original  creed. 

The  domestic  life 
of  the  Japanese,  like 
that  of  the  Chinese,  is 
marked  by  invariable 
deference  to  parental 
authority  and  mutual 
relations  tending  to  secure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  household. 
Children  are  reared  with  the  greatest  care  and  surrounded  from  infancy 
with  an  atmosphere  of  affectionate  solicitude.  Among  the  lower  classes 
a  skill  in  handicraft  is  remarkable — apparent  in  the  manufacture  of 
innumerable  articles  of  taste  and  ornament,  from  fans  and  visiting-cards 
to  exquisite  chasing  of  gold  and  silver,  fine  lacquer -work,  dainty  porcelain, 
and  elaborate  bronzes — all  executed  with  marvelous  labor  and  fidelity  of 
derail.  A  striking  accompaniment  of  toil  in  this  cheery  land  is  the 
prevailing  light-heartedness,  far  less  frequent  among  the  laborers  of  the 
western  nations.  It  seems  a  trait  inseparable  from  the  child-like  yet  phil¬ 
osophical  character  of  the  race. 

It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  an  attentive  study  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  talented  people  that  the  future  of  Japan  affords  every  hope  of 
intellectual  and  industrial  advancement.  It  may  also  be  claimed  that 
much  of  the  recent  reform  in  government,  jurisprudence,  and  education 
has  been  due  to  Christianizing  influences  and  contact  with  European 
civilization.  Yet  the  rapid  development  of  the  Japanese  within  the  past 
few  decades  can  have  sprung  in  great  part  only  from  an  inherent 
ambition  and  an  instinct  of  progress  which,  under  any  conditions,  must 
have  eventually  lifted  the  race  to  a  position  of  respect  and  honor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 
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courteous,  cleanly,  frugal,  animated  by  a  strong  love  of  knowledge,  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  wonderful  faculty  of  imitation,  and  possessing  a  sentiment 
of  personal  honor  exceeding  that  of  any  other  nation.  Of  the  extreme 
gentleness  of  the  Japanese  character  a  curious  and  instructive  instance 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  their  language  is  deficient  in  the  imprecations 
common  to  western  tongues,  foreign  officers  of  the  Mikado’s  army,  it  is 
averred,  having  been  compelled  to  devise  a  union  of  European  oatlis  and 
native  affixes  that  their  martial  orders  might  be  obeyed,  if  happily  not 
understood. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  in  1868,  many  customs  once 
prevalent  in  the  empire  have  disappeared,  among  them  the  ciuel  and 
peculiarly  Japanese  practice  of  hara-kiri ,  or  voluntary  disemboweling 
after  judicial  sentence  of  death,  and  the  similar,  and  even  more  shocking 
penalty,  seppuku,  incurred  by  those  to  whom  suspicion  of  guilt  is  unen¬ 
durable.  A  yet  more  important  reform  inaugurated  by  the  new  regime 
is  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  country  and  the  consequent  assim¬ 
ilation  of  European  ideas  which  has  indirectly  resulted  in  social  and 
moral  improvements.  The  status  of  women  is  far  in  advance  of  that 
found  in  most  pagan  countries ;  the  rigid  seclusion  among  ladies  of 
the  upper  classes  is  becoming  modified;  youths  of  both  sexes  attend 
the  elementary  schools,  while  ladies’  colleges  have  been  established 


FURTHER  INDIA  AND  MALAYSIA. 

forms  the  southeastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  including  Anam,  French 
Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Cambodia,  Siam,  Laos,  the  Shan  country, 
Malacca,  Burma,  and  several  districts  of  Assam  and  Bengal.  The 
physical  character  of  the  country  differs  widely  from  that  of  India  proper, 
consisting  largely  of  forest-clad  mountain-ridges  separated  by  narrow 
valleys.  Generally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  of 
Mongolian  stock,  employing  monosyllabic  languages,  more  or  less  allied 
to  the  Chinese,  although  in  manners  and  customs  differing  from  the 
natives  of  the  mainland. 

Of  the  foregoing  countries  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  is  perhaps  best  known 
to  the  world.  The  Siamese  themselves  call  their  country  Thai',  or 
Muang-Thai,  which  means  free,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  free.  '1  he 
reigning  sovereign  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  deity,  and  addressed  as 
such,  his  commonest  designations  being:  “Sacred  lord  of  lives, 
“Owner  of  all,’’  “Most  exalted  and  infallible  lord,”  etc.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  little  better  than  slaves,  whose  fortunes  are  entirely  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  caprice  of  the  throne,  to  whose  service  every  adult  male 
must  give  a  third  of  his  time,  as  well  as  take  the  field  in  case  of  war. 

Deficient  as  are  the  Siamese  in  the  elements  of  progress,  the  commoi  co 
of  the  country  is  of  great  extent  and  importance,  every  province  produc¬ 


ing  some  article  in  foreign  demand.  Bangkok,  the  capital  as  well  as  the 
chief  port  and  center  of  external  trade,  presents  a  singular  yet  imposing 
appearance,  being  divided  into  three  distinct  parts — the  town  proper, 
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proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  liv¬ 
ing  in  boats,  grouped  along  the 
river  banks,  or  in  miserable  huts 
raised  a  few  feet  above  the  water. 

Tonqnin  is  the  only  part  of  the 
empire  rich  in  metals,  yielding  large 
quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron.  The  fishermen  on  the 
coast  are  inured  to  exceeding  hard¬ 
ships,  cheerfully  borne,  living  mainly 
upon  the  refuse  of  fish  and  the  flesh 
of  the  alligator,  here  sold  in  the 
markets. 

The  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in 
the  world.  From  its  early  impor¬ 
tance  it  was  reduced  by  successive 
encroachments  of  foreign  colonists, 
finally  resulting  in  virtual  depend¬ 
ency  upon  France.  Public  temples 
of  worship  are  numerous,  the  great 
Wat,  or  Temple  of  Angkor,  looming 
amid  the  depths  of  a  primeval  forest, 
and  in  splendor  of  proportions,  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  impressions 
created  by  its  contemplation,  com¬ 
pared  with  Memphis  and  Thebes. 

The  corridors  tower  180  feet  above 
the  beholder,  and  its  lofty  staircases, 
sculptured  walls,  columns,  halls,  and 
richly  wrought  ornaments  entitle  it 
to  be  regarded  as  an  architectural 
wonder. 

Among  the  numerous  symbols  of 
Buddhist  worship  visible  along  the 
confines  of  Indo-C'hina,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  idol  of  Da- 
Fon-Jan,  found  among  the  “thou¬ 
sand  caverns.”  The  figure  is  more 
than  seventy-six  feet  high,  the  feet 
being  eighteen  and  one-half  feet 
long  and  the  distance  between  them 
thirty-seven  feet.  It  is  one  of  the 
subaltern  gods  dedicated'  by  the 
native  faith  to  the  commemoration  of  Buddha  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  mighty  religion  which  Christianity  as  yet  has  but  slightly  affected. 

Malaysia,  a  name  given  collectively  to  the  chief  archipelago  lying 

between  South- 
eastern  Asia 
and  Australia, 
includes  a  great 
number  of  is¬ 
lands,  several  of 
them — Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Java, 
and  Celebes, 
among  the  Sun- 
da  Islands,  and 
Mindanao  a  n  d 
Luzon,  among 
the  Philippine 
Islands  —  being 
among  the  larg¬ 
est  and  finest 
in  the  world. 
II  u  n  d  reds  of 
smaller  islands 
are  scarcely 
known.  The 
people  are  al¬ 
most  wholly  of 
Malayan  type. 
Varied  traits 
occur  among 
them — the  Dy- 
aks  of  Borneo 
are  fair  of  fea¬ 
ture  and  espe¬ 
cially  warlike ; 
the  Battaks  of 

Sumatra  show  evidences  of  Javanese  and  Aryan  origin,  Sanskrit  words 
being  found  in  their  language;  while  the  many  coast  and  interior  sub¬ 
tribes  all  have  their  individual  characteristics,  customs,  and  manners 
of  semi-civilized  or  savage  life. 

Borneo  has  long  been  known  to  the  commercial  world  as  a  productive 
region,  various  metals  and  costly  woods,  together  with  rice,  sago,  and 
spices,  being  among  its  articles  of  trade.  Traffic  in  the  curious  edible 
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the  floating  town,  and  the  royal  palace  containing  many  stately  pagodas. 

Modern  artillery  has  been  introduced  in  the  army,  yet  the  military 
service  is  cumbersome,  the  use  of  elephants  for  war  purposes  scarcely 
admitting  celerity  of  movement,  besides  drawing  the  enemy’s  fire 
disastrously. 

Burma,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  is 
now  a  possession  of  Great  Britain  under  the  government  of  British 
India.  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  the  kingdom  having  been  a 
Buddhist  monarchy  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Within  the  limits  of 

Rangoon,  the 
capital  of  Lower 
Burma,  stands 
Schw  e-I)agon 
Pago  d  a,  the 
most  celebrated 
object  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  all  Indo- 
China  coun- 
tries,  as  en¬ 
shrining  several 
hairs  of  Gau¬ 
tama  Buddha. 

The  French 
depen  dencies, 
Anam,  Cochin- 
China,  Ton- 
quin,  and  C'am- 
bo  d  i  a,  have 
received  the 
designation 
French  I  n  d  o- 
China.  The 
ancient  k  i  n  g- 
dom  of  Anam 

SIAMESE  WAR  ELEPHANT.  _ (|f  Q0_ 

chin-China  and  Tonqnin  were  provinces— was  originally  controlled  by 
the  Chinese,  but  eventually  became  a  French  protectorate.  The  empire 
is  an  absolute  despotism,  its  religion  being  chiefly  Buddhism,  together 
with  some  adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  Confucius.  The  Anamese  are, 
j  withal,  patriotic,  devoted  to  their  families,  and  apt  in  imitation  and  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  _  . 

The  Colony  of  Cochin-China  comprises  six  provinces  ceded  by  Anam. 
Local  affairs  are  administered  by  native  officials.  Its  climate,  like  that  of 
|  Indo-China  generally,  is  very  unhealthy  during  the  transition  from  the 
I  dry  to  the  rainy  season.  The  population  is  heterogeneous,  a  laige 
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birds’  nests  is  also  considerable.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  ragged 
and  mountainous,  the  highest  altitudes  approaching  three  miles  above 

the  sea-level.  The  city  of  Kutei, 
near  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  is  noted 
as  the  residence  of  the  rajah  of  the 
district,  whose  palace  occupies  an 
island  in  the  principal  river  of  the 
region. 

Of  the  many  races  of  Malaysia 
few  are  more  interesting  than  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Dyaks. 
Their  dress  is  strikingly  orna¬ 
mented  with  grotesque  devices,  and 
the  material  is  often  tiger’s  skin 
and  rich  cloth,  the  headdresses 
being  of  monkeys’  skins  and  feath¬ 
ers  of  the  argus  pheasant.  Others 
wear  about  the  body  rings  of  non 
or  rattan,  with  collars  of  human 
teeth  or  those  of  apes  and  wild 
boars,  their  ears  being  loaded  with 
rings,  and  the  body  often  tattooed 
from  head  to  foot.  A  conclusive 
index  of  their  degree  of  barbarism 
is  found  in  the  custom  which  for¬ 
bids  marriage  save  upon  condition 
of  presenting  the  bride  with  the 
ghastly  trophy  of  a  human  head,  a 
practice  which  is  being  gradually 
put  down  by  the  Europeans. 

Sumatra  has  been  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
identified  with  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  explorations,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  islands  of  the 
Malaysian  group.  Its  commerce  is 
extensive,  rice  being  among  the 
principal  staples.  Of  its  popula¬ 
tion  the  Battaks  form  a  prominent 
element,  their  manner  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  their  neighbors, 
although  their  dwellings,  raised  on  bamboo  poles  and  deftly  wattled  and 
thatched,  resemble  the  style  of  abode  prevalent  in  the  archipelago.  They 
have  been  credited  with  some  approach  to  civilization  in  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  again  cannibalism  has  been  charged  against  them,  although 
under  Dutch  influence  fast  becoming  extinct. 

The  Island  of  Java  is  full  of  ethnic  and  archeological  interest,  the 
inhabitants  resembling  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  parental  care 
and  filial  respect  which  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  domestic  life.  At 
the  same  time  the  Javanese  are  quick  to  resent  insult,  and  their  ungovern¬ 
able  temper,  the  habit  of  opium-smoking,  and  the  accessory  of  the  terrible 
kris — a  weapon  with  a  long,  serpentine  blade,  frequently  poisoned — are 
the  sources  of  tragedies  typified  in  the  expression  “running  amuck”  and 
in  crimes  of  abhorrence.  The  island  is  of  great  commercial  importance, 
the  western  trade  having  become  greatly  enlarged  through  Dutch 
enterprise. 

Celebes  is  among  the  islands  of  the  East  famous  for  spices,  etc.,  the 
trade  in  which  reaches  astonishing  proportions.  The  country  is  especially 
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noted  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  a 
tropical  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  abounding 
throughout  the  in¬ 
terior.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  total 
population  consists 
of  Malay  tribes  of 
Buginese  and  Ma¬ 
cassars,  chiefly 
civilized,  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans  ;  they 
are  enterprising 
traders  and  bold 
navigators.  An¬ 
other  race  is  a 
Malay  -Papua  n 
tribe,  known  as 
Sea-Gipsies,  owing 
to  their  living  en¬ 
tirely  in  boats  and 
following  the  sea. 

Mindanao  and 
Luzon  are  the 
largest  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  group,  the 
former  being  the 
first  island  where 

Magellan  landed,  April,  1521,  and  the  latter  possessing  the  famous  port  of 
Manila,  with  its  population  suggesting  Castilian  colonization,  its  mestizo 
type  possessing  the  grace  and  attractiveness  often  peculiar  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  native  and  foreign  bloods,  and  its 
world-wide  commerce. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Malaysian 
flora  is  the  recent  discovery  of  a  stemless 
and  leafless  plant,  parasitic  upon  grape¬ 
vines,  in  one  species  of  which,  Rafflesia 
Arnoldi,  the  corolla  measures  three  feet  in 
diameter,  being  the  largest  flower  known. 
Unfortunately,  the  plant  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  wonderful  size,  the  odor 
being  that  of  carrion,  like  the  common 
Smilax  herbacea. 

A  curious  problem  of  longitude  may 
be  cited  in  connection  with  Magellan’s 
discovery  of  the  Philippines,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which,  although  unconsciously, 
the  great  explorer,  during  his  eastern 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  lengthened 
his  day  by  four  minutes  with  each  suc¬ 
cessive  degree  traversed.  Nor  was  Del 
Cano,  the  captain  of  the  only  vessel  returning  to  the  meridian  of  depar¬ 
ture,  aware  that  upon  the  completion  of  his  voyage  he  was  actually  a  day 
behind  port  time.  This  error  of  omission  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  day’s 
reckoning  at  the 
Philippines,  a  n  d 
the  celebration  of 
New  Year’s  Day, 
for  example,  Jan¬ 
uary  2d,  until 
1844,  when,  by 
passing  one  festi¬ 
val  altogether,  the 
lapse  was  rectified. 

Even  now,  navi¬ 
gators  sailing  from 
Australia  to  Eng¬ 
land  must  neces¬ 
sarily  make  one 
day  out  of  two  in 
passing  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  180°,  from 
east  to  west  longi¬ 
tude,  in  order  to 
reach  port  on  the 
date  of  the  local 
calendar.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  re¬ 
call  the  fact  that 
Del  Cano,  return¬ 
ing  to  Spain  by  way 
of  theCape  of  Good 
Hope,  became  the 
first  circumnaviga¬ 
tor  of  the  globe.  mestizo  girls,  from  Manila,  luzon. 
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FTCTOA  ^e  ^on^nell*;  °f  Africa,  third  in 
-L  111 \J ix .  point  of  extent  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  stretches  from  Cape  Blanco,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  to  Cape  Agulhas,  100 
miles  southeast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a  distance  of  5,000  miles — its  greatest  breadth, 
from  Cape  Guardafui,on  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
Cape  Verde,  on  the  Atlantic,  being  about  4,800 
The  entire  area  of  the  continent,  owing  to  its 
irregular  shape,  is  bnt  11,500,000  square  miles,  which,  with 
a  total  population  of  nearly  169,000,000,  gives  an  average 
density  of  about  fourteen  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Africa  becomes 
entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The  latter  magnificent  tri¬ 
umph  of  engineering,  it  may  be  observed,  has  amply 
rewarded  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors,  the  gross  tonnage 
included  in  the  traffic  of  1891  being  over  12,000,000  tons, 
and  the  list  of  passengers  nearly  200,000. 

The  physical  features  of  Africa  are  strikingly  marked 
— enormous  deserts  and  mountain  chains,  together  with 
rivers  of  great  length  alternating  with  regions  of  unsur¬ 
passed  fertility,  valleys  and  plains  as  yet  but  partially 
explored,  and  a  system  of  interlacing  waterways  thread¬ 
ing  many  portions  of  the  interior.  The  chief  political 
divisions  of  Central  Africa  are  but  imperfectly  defined,  the 
claims  of  European  nations,  based  upon  annexation,  settlement,  and  con¬ 
quest,  being  modified  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  progress  of 
colonization  and  commerce,  and  the  discoveries  accompanying  active 
exploration.  In  enumerating  them,  the  following  arrangement  will  aid 
the  student:  Independent  countries :  The  kingdoms,  etc.,  of  Morocco, 

Abyssinia,  Tibesti,  Waday,and  the 
republics  of  Liberia,  South  African 
Republic,  and  Orange  Free  State. 
More  or  less  subject  to  foreign 
influence  of  the  expressed  Powers : 
Turkey — Egypt  and  Tripoli ;  Eng¬ 
land — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal 
with  Zululand,  Sierra  Leone, 
Gambia,  Royal  Niger  Co.,  British 
East  Africa,  Rhodesia  with  Nyas- 
saland,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Island 
of  Saint  Helena;  France — Alge¬ 
ria,  Tunis,  French  Kongo,  Sene¬ 
gal,  Niger,  and  Soudan  regions, 
Dahomey,  Obock,  and  Madagas¬ 
car;  Germany  —  German  East 
Africa,  Kamerun  Togo,  and  Ger¬ 
man  Southwest  Africa;  Italy — - 
Eritrea,  and  Somali  territories; 
Portugal — Madeira  Islands,  Cape 
Verde  Islands, Portuguese  Guinea, 
Angola*,  and  East  Africa  possessions  (Mozambique) ;  Spain — Canary 
Islands,  Rio  de  Oro,  Fernando  Po;  Belgium — Kongo  Independent  State. 
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NORTHERN  AFRICA. 


The  place  of  Egypt  in  history, 
together  with  its  wonderful  monu¬ 
ments,  retaining  still  the  earliest  records  of  civili¬ 
zation,  entitles  the  country  to  a  consideration  far 
other  and  deeper  than  that  due  to  any  other  portion 
of  Africa.  Here  antiquity  assumes  a  significance 
beside  which  the  centuries  and  decades  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  era  appear  but  a  brief  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Only  in  the  presence  of  such  stupendous 
records  of  human  achievement  as  are  embodied  in  the 
pyramids  and  tombs  of  Gizeh  and  Sakkara,  the  pal¬ 
aces  and  temples  of  Karnak  and 
Luxor,  and  the  colossal  sculp¬ 
tures  of  Memphis  and  Edfou 
is  the  mind  adequately  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  power  of 
genius  that  created  them,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  dynasties 
whose  memory  they  perpetuate. 

The  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh, 
originally  480  feet  high,  was 
constructed  of  blocks  of  stone, 
all  thirty  feet  in  length, 
brought  from  the  Arabian 
mountains.  The  marvelous 
precision  of  the  work  is  shown 
by  actual  measurement  of  the 
base,  which  lacks  six-tenths  of 
an  inch  to  form  a  mathemat¬ 
ically  perfect  square.  It  is, 
then,  not  only  a  monument  to 
the  vanity  of  kings,  but  also  to 


a  skillfulness  of  design  defying  explanation.  Scarcely  less  wonderful  is 
the  neighboring  sphinx — a  portion  only  of  a  vast  temple  buried  beneath 
the  accumulated  debris  of  centuries. 

No  feature  of  Egyptian  life  possesses  so  human  an  interest  as  the 
ethical  philosophy  and  belief  in  immortality  embodied  in  countless 
mummies.  In  the  practice  of  embalming  the  dead  it  was  intended  to 
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GREAT  PYRAMID  AND  SPHINX,  NEAR  GIZEH. 

guard  the  mortal  tenement  until  the  soul  after  long  wanderings  should 
come  to  reinhabit  its  former  abode.  Sacred  and  tenderly  affectionate 
were  the  tributes  to  the  departed;  and  the  mummy-cases,  or  sarcophagi, 
were  richly  engraved  with  pictorial  and  hieroglyphic  records  touching 
the  earthly  lives  of  those  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  no  posthumous  rites 
were  deemed  too  honorable. 

Compared  with  its  ancient  magnificence,  with  its  wealth  of  historic 
association  and  royal  luxury,  the  Egypt  of  the  nineteenth  century  exhibits 

ionly  a  poverty  of  resources  attendant  upon  an 
empire’s  decline.  Under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte 
the  country  has  been  abandoned  to  the  sway  of  a 
succession  of  unfortunate  Khedives,  the  sole  results 
of  whose  rule  have  been,  if  not  wholly  negative,  a 
pusillanimity  and  vacillation  which  invited  foreign 
intrigue.  Thus  have  circumstances  favored  Eng¬ 
land’s  ascendency  in  the  land,  and  it  seems  hut  a 
question  of  time  when  her  present  moral  influence 
shall  be  changed  to  actual  possession. 

nual  river  floods  secure  for  the 

of  those  interested  in  Egyp-  relief  portrait, 
tian  (Coptic)  manners  and  temple  of  seti  i., 
mummy-case.  traditions.  The  mosques  of  abydos. 
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existed  by  a  construct¬ 
ive  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  Italy  rather  than 
by  actual  treaty.  The 
situation  gave  rise  to 
many  conflicts  between 
the  Italians  and  Abys- 
sinians,  which  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  new  treaty 
October,  1896,  by  which 
Abyssinia  is  unreserv¬ 
edly  recognized  as  an 
independent  kingdom. 
Since  the  fourth  century 
the  Abyssinians  have 
adhered  to  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Church,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  as  protector  of  that 
church  claimed  especial 
interest  in  Abyssinia  and 
favored  its  independ¬ 
ence. 

The  population  of 
Abyssinia  is  composed 
of  various  tribes,  a  well- 
formed  Caucasian  type 
predominating,  in  gen¬ 
eral  character  resem¬ 
bling  the  Bedouin 
Arabs.  The  people  are 
essentially  a  warlike, 
courageous  race,  skillful  horsemen,  and  in  the  field  have  proved  formida¬ 
ble  assailants.  Their  treatment  of  prisoners  is  said  to  be  merciless,  and 
in  their  domestic  lives  there  is  little  to  commend.  The  curious  custom 
of  frequently  smearing  the  hair  with  butter  is  explained  as  a  safeguard 
against  sunstroke,  and  is  almost  universal  among  the  soldiery.  The 
chiefs  of  the  army  are  often  gayly  attired,  their  accouterments  being 
richly  ornamented  and  their  action  full  of  military  bearing.  The 
Abyssinians  are  accounted  gluttonous,  irascible,  and  revengeful;  yet  in 
their  treatment  of  the  poor  and  in  their 
hospitality  to  strangers  they  manifest  a 
higher  civilization,  and  in  one  respect — 
the  absence  of  lawyers  in  the  country — 
a  development  is  evidenced  surpassing 
belief. 

Tripoli  is  one  of  many  states  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  tributary  to  the 
Porte.  The  country  is  properly  a  pasha- 
lic,  governed  by  an  unmitigated  despot, 
often  chosen  from  the  Turkish  officers 
resident  at  the  capital,  and  established 
by  a  firman  from  the  sultan,  a  system 
of  tyranny  and  misrule  usually  resulting 
from  his  accession  to  power — an  example 
eagerly  followed  by  his  subordinates.  It 
will  be  understood  that  under  such  a 
rule  the  Tripolitans  are  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  many  natural  resources  with 
which  their  land  is  favored.  The  recollection  of  the  piracy  which  formerly 
prevailed  among  the  natives  brings  to  mind  the  loss  of  the  frigate  Phila¬ 
delphia — in  the  Tripolitan  war  of  1803-05 — the  heroic  conduct  of  Captain 
Decatur,  and  the  final  victory  of  Commodore  Preble,  which  led  to  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  Algerine  depredations  upon  the  Mediterranean. 

Tunis,  one  of  the  smallest  states  in  Africa,  is  included  among  the 
French  protectorates.  The  country  is  nom¬ 
inally  ruled  by  a  bey,  but  its  affairs  are 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  French  rep¬ 
resentative,  who,  as  Minister  Resident,  ad¬ 
ministers  the  government  of  the  country 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office.  The  physical  features  of  the  coun¬ 
try  embrace  Cape  Bon,  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  within  a  few  seconds  of  the  northern¬ 
most  point  of  Africa.  The  population, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  Arabs,  betray  little 
inclination  toward  agriculture,  engage  in 
few  industries,  and  in  general  manifest  the 
apathy  almost  universal  among  these  classes. 
The  climate  is  among  the  finest  of  the 
Barbary  States,  as  the  region  was  formerly 
called,  the  average  recorded  temperature  in 
the  town  of  Tunis  not  exceeding  70°  for 
the  whole  year.  The  soil  is  fairly  produc¬ 
tive;  yet,  owing  to  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
land  and  the  liability  of  exorbitant  taxes, 
a  large  proportion  of  fertile  areas  remains 
untilled.  Although  the  people  rank  as 
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the  ancient  city  are  ornately  beautiful,  and  in  the  numerous  bazaars 
an  unceasing  activity  prevails.  Here,  in  Cairo,  all  classes  of  the 
people  may  be  studied  instructively:  the  fellahs,  or  fellaheen — a  term 
generally  applied  to  the  poor  peasant-class  of  Egypt — and  the  many 
types'  of  native  and  mixed  inhabitants,  the  local  magistrates,  the 
pompous  Katbehs,  and  occasionally  traces  of  true  Nubian  stock,  the 
latter  being  a  mulatto  race  of  dark  brown  complexion  and  powerful 
physique,  of  frank  and  cheerful  disposition  and  simple  manners. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  are  an  apathetic,  stolid  race, 
of  no  decided  origin,  their  habits 
of  thought  and  daily  lives  being 
largely  dependent  upon  religion 
and  caste.  They  are  not  without 
liveliness,  however,  during  certain 
festivals  when  games  and  drome¬ 
dary  and  donkey  races  are  fre¬ 
quent  along  the  southern  border. 

The  Nubians  are  of  Ilamitic- 
Semitic  origin  and  are  divided 
into  an  eastern  branch  and  one 
dwelling  along  the  Nile — alike  in 
physical  character,  yet  speaking 
different  languages.  The  latter 
section,  sometimes  called  Berber - 
ines,  inhabit  the  Nile  Valley  from 
Egypt  to  Sennar,  being  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  amiable  people, 
and,  though  despised  by  the  Arabs,  hospitable  and  kindly  to  strangers 
and  proud  of  their  country.  Everywhere  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea  are  found  Bisharines  (Bejas)  from  the  Nubian  Desert,  who  are 
likewise  of  Hamitic  origin. 

The  region  recalls  the  astounding  superstition  recently  betrayed  in 
El  Mahdi’s  sudden  ascendency  over  his  people,  and  the  remarkable 
prowess  displayed  by  his  soldiery  in  their  encounters  with  British  troops. 
Another  association  with  the 
country  links  with  its  rebel¬ 
lious  attitudes  the  baseness 
and  treachery  which  cost 
Great  Britain  the  life  of  the 
one  supreme  hero  of  recent 
times,  General  Charles 
George  —  “Chinese”  Gor 
don . 

The  fertile  parts  of  the 
Nile  are  limited  to  the  Nile 
Valley,  the  remainder  of  the 
country  consisting  of  deserts 
of  which  the  Nubian  Desert 
on  the  east  is  the  greatest  in 
extent.  The  ancient  ruins 
that  are  to  be  met  with  be¬ 
tween  the  Egyptian  frontier 
and  Khartoom,  one  of  the 
principal  towns,  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive.  NUBIAN  WOMAN. 

The  ancient  empire  of  Abyssinia  has  of  late  years  been  the  center  of 
many  stirring  events.  The  ruling  king  now  maintains  a  permanent 
army,  most  of  whom  are  armed  with  rifles  instead  of  the  national 
weapons,  shield  and  lance,  which  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  lofty 
state  of  the  late  King  Theodore,  who  was  wont  to  receive  foreign 
embassies  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  lions,  and  whose  display  affected  the 
pomp  of  the  proudest  sovereigns. 

In  1889  Abyssinia  was  declared  an  Italian  protectorate.  Its 
dependency,  however,  was  not  conceded  by  the  king,  and  the  protectorate 
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the  most  civi¬ 
lized  in  this 
region,  then- 
condition  is  lit¬ 
tle  better  than 
that  of  races 
usually  ac¬ 
counted  their 
inferiors. 

Algeria  may 
he  considered  a 
detached  prov¬ 
ince  of  France 
rather  than  a 
French  colony, 
its  affairs  being 
administered  by 
a  governor-gen¬ 
eral,  assisted  by 
a  council  whose 
function  is 
purely  advisory, 
the  right  of  leg¬ 
islating  for  the 
colony  being  re- 
served  to  the 
national  cham¬ 
bers.  A  small 
extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  Sa¬ 
ha  r  a  is  still 
administered  by 
the  military  au¬ 
thorities,  but 
under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Of  all 
the  invaders’ 

enemies,  the  Algerine  emir  Abd-el-Kader  proved  the  most  talented  and 
unrelenting,  having  been  decorated  by  the  victors  themselves. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Algeria  comprise  Kabyles — or  Berbers — 
Moors,  Arabs,  Turks,  Koloughs,  and  Jews.  The  first  of  these  constitute 
nearly  one-half  the  entire  population,  dwelling  in  small  villages  among 
the  mountains  bordering  the  region  of  the  Sahara.  They  are  athletic, 
well-formed,  and  possessed  of  great  powers  of  endurance,  yet  they  are 
chiefly  robbers,  of  cruel  and  heartless  character,  although  practicing 
hospitality.  While  ostensibly  shepherds,  they  are  mainly  engaged  in 
hunting,  being  both  courageous  and  skillful  in  the  chase.  Those  living 
in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  inhabit  caves,  like  the  ancient 
troglodytes. 

The  Berbers,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Africa,  the  Moors  being  a  hybrid  people  formed  by  the 
intermixture  of  several  races,  the  majority  of  their  ancestors  being 
invaders  of  the  East  from  Morocco.  Men  even  of  Arab  blood,  if  living 
in  towns,  are  called  Moors ;  while  pure  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  dwell¬ 
ing  in  tents,  are  styled  Bedouins.  The  latter  are  tall,  active,  and  mus¬ 
cular,  with  spirited,  handsome  countenances,  piercing  black  eyes,  and 
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regular  features.  Tney  are  mostly  nomadic,  living  in  tents  in  bodies  of 
from  10  to  100  families,  each  family  being  under  a  sheik,  who  is  at  once 
priest,  legislator,  and  judge. 

These  Bedouin  Arabs  are  constantly  at  war  either  with  the  Berbers 
and  French,  or  among  themselves,  subsisting  principally  by  plunder,  and 
entertaining  a  confirmed  hatred  of  Christians.  They  are  Asiatic  in  origin, 
having  preserved  their  distinctive  habits  for  upward  of  thirty  centuries. 
The  Turks,  once  numerous  in  the  land,  have  well-nigh  vanished  with  the 
French  conquest.  The  Koloughs,  “Children  of  Soldiers,”  are  a  mixed 
race — the  offspring  of  Turks  and  Moors.  The  Jews  are  mostly  confined 
to  Algiers  and  Oran,  being  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Although  con¬ 
trolling  the  business  of  the  country,  they  were  treated  with  contemptuous 
indifference  previous  to  the  French  occupation — which  event  has  greatly 
ameliorated  their  condition. 

Algiers,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  few  interesting  cities  of  Africa,  its 
amphitheater  of  hills,  shining  mosques  and  minarets,  and  graceful 
outlines  present-  ' 
ing  an  imposing 
appearance  seen 
from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Foreign 
residents,  especial¬ 
ly  English  and 
French,  give  a 
European  tone  to 
society,  the  supe¬ 
rior  climate  of  the 
town  attracting 
many  travelers  in 
search  of  health. 

T  h  e  country 
has  been  the  scene 
of  many  eventful 
periods  in  history 
—  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the 
Carthaginian  Em¬ 
pire,  lasting  seven 
centuries;  the  six 
centuries  of  Ro¬ 
man  rule ;  the  con¬ 
quest  by  Vandals ; 
the  long  era  of 
piracy,  and  perse¬ 
cution  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  when  25,- 

000  of  the  latter  were  held  in  bondage;  and,  finally,  the  vigorous 
castigation  administered  by  British  and  American  commanders,  and 
the  extinction  of  Christian  slavery. 

The  sultanate  of  Morocco  is  in  reality  an  absolute  despotism,  the 
sultan  being  not  only  chief  of  state  and  head  of  the  religion,  but  stand¬ 
ing  quite  alone,  his  power  being  unlimited  even  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  resort  to  which  is  discretionary  with  the  sovereign.  In  this 
respect  Morocco  in  its  government  differs  from  Turkey  and  other 
countries  following  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  Add  to  this  lofty  prestige 
of  office  an  estimated  income  of  $2,000,000,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  although  comparatively  unknown  to  civilization,  is 
in  his  own  land  a  strong  potentate. 

The  prehistoric  antiquities  of  Morocco  are  of  considerable  interest, 
many  relics  of  an  early  civilization,  together  with  traces  of  the  Roman 
domination,  being  mingled  with  remains  of  the  Stone  Age — dolmens, 
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barrows,  and  cromlechs 
being  scattered 
throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  To-day  a  state  of 
decadence  is  every¬ 
where  visible.  The 
administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  is  hopelessly  cor¬ 
rupt;  education,  in  the 
European  sense  of  the 
word,  does  not  exist ; 
and  the  lawless  state  of 
the  country  forbids  all 
attempts  to  explore  and 
develop  the  many  valu¬ 
able  resources  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  be  found.  Yet 
even  in  its  present 
d  e  c  1  i  n  e  ,  its  climate, 
soil,  and  the  general 
temper,  as  well  as  the 
unquestioned  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  the  Moorish 
people  augur  favorably 
for  the  restoration  of 
Morocco’s  prosperity. 

In  connection  with 
Algiers  and  Morocco, 
attention  is  due  to  a 
feature  of  this  region — 
the  numerous  oases  of 
the  desert  portions, 
unique  in  physical 
history.  These  islands 
in  the  waste  have  been 
renowned  as  resting- 
places  for  the  innumer¬ 
able  camel  -  trains,  or 
caravans,  forming  the 
only  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  during  cen¬ 
turies.  They  are  usu- 
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being  fertile  tracts  clothed  with  vegetation  and  watered  by  refreshing 
springs.  In  the  Libyan  Desert  these  oases,  or  wiidis,  are  supplied  with 
surface-water,  forming  natural  basins ;  in  the  west  artesian  wells  have 
been  necessary  to  provide  for  the  demands  of  large  caravans,  200  fathoms 
being  at  times  required  to  reach  the  subterranean  reservoirs.  Several  of 
the  principal  areas  thus  known  are  of  great  size,  and  in  most  of  them 
groves  of  date-palm  afford  both  shade  and  nourishment. 

The  Great  Desert  of  the  Sahara,  noted  for  the  physical  peculiarity 
above  mentioned,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  geographical  study,  the 
climate  and  meteorological  character  of  the  region,  together  with  its 
relation  with  the  sea-level,  having  suggested  plans  of  extensive  irrigation. 
At  present  this  boundless  plain  is  almost  wholly  uninhabited,  its  confines 
being  variously  determined,  and  the  region  known  only  as  one  subjected 
to  a  higher  temperature  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  the 
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destruction  and  death  in  their  path.  The  only  useful  product  of  the 
Sahara  is  salt,  and  were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  “the  ship  of  the  desert,” 
as  orientals  term  the  camel,  the  region  must  ever  remain  untraversed  by 
man. 

It  is  observable  that  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa  bears  evidences  of 
having  been  wholly  submerged  during  the  glacial  epoch,  marine  shells 
and  traces  of  receding  shores  being  conclusive  evidence  that  a  tidal  pas¬ 
sage  of  considerable  width  formerly  existed  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Not  far  from  this  coast  the  conspicuous  group  of  islands  known  as 
the  Canaries  rises  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  the  land  being  almost  wholly 
composed  of  mountain  peaks  and  upland.  valleys,  the  highest  elevation 
being  the  celebrated  volcano  of  Teyde,  usually  called  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe — one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  of  ocean  spectacles  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  its  summit 
rising  above  the  clouds,  and  the 
crater  more  than  12,000  feet 
above  sea -level.  The  islands 
possess  a  historical  interest  in  the 
occasional  records  of  an  aborigi¬ 
nal  race  named  Guanches — long 
since  merged  in  later  colonies — - 
whose  religion  was  monotheistic, 
coupled  with  a  belief  in  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  This 
unfortunate  people,  first  enslaved 
by  the  Spanish  conquerors  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
subjected  to  every  indignity  by 
later  Norman  conquests.  The 
race  was  remarkable  for  fine  phys¬ 
ical  development,  and  in  many 
of  their  customs  resembled  the 
Egyptians,  especially  in  their 
reverence  for  the  dead  and  the 
observance  of  funeral  rites,  the 
bodies  of  the  departed  being  em¬ 
balmed  with  aromatic  herbs  and  MONFOU  w0  Egyptian  soudan. 
decorated  with  laces.  Kemams 

of  mummies  laid  in  mountain  caverns  resembling  the  Egyptian  cata¬ 
combs  point  indubitably  to  an  eastern  origin  of  this  lost  race.  The 
singing  birds  which  take  their  name  from  the  islands  are  still  plentiful 
there,  although  differing  in  plumage  from  the  well-known  breeds. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  islands  were  known  to  the 
Phoenicians  and  by  many  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  Beatorum  or  For- 
tunatse  islands  of  the  ancients.  Genoese  and  Portuguese  navigators  visited 
them  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold,  though  Spanish 
authority  was  not  fully  established  until  1493.  The  inhabitants  were 
a  brave  and  intelligent  race  and  the  islands  were  not  conquered  without 
much  bloodshed.  The  archipelago  is  politically  a  province  of  Spain. 

The  Madeira  Isles,  off  the  coast  of  Morocco,  are  even  more  rugged 
than  the  group  last  named,  the  outlines  of  the  mountain  ridges  present¬ 
ing  a  series  of  precipitous  elevations,  and  the  defiles  of  the  lower 
declivities  strethcing  to  the  coast.  The  larger  island,  Madeira,  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  excellent  wines.  Funchal,  the  capital,  is  the  resort 
of  hundreds  of  travelers  and  invalids,  attracted  by  the  agreeable,  quaint, 
and  interesting  character  of  the  town,  the  beautiful  climate  it  enjoys, 
and  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants.  The  people  are  sober,  industrious, 
and  civil,  of  almost  pure  Arabian  stock,  and,  like  the  Bedouins,  capable 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The  islands  were  discovered  in  1420,  the 
name  Madeira — in  Portuguese  “wood” — being  given  to  the  largest  on 
account  of  the  valuable  timber  which  clothes  its  mountain  sides.  The 


thermometer  having  recorded  there  133°.  This  terrific  heat  imparts 
additional  terror  to  the  simoons,  which  sweep  over  the  parched  expanse 
with  awful  fury,  darkening  the  heavens  with  clouds  of  sand  and  bearing 
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Of  the  population  of  I  he  Soudan  it  should  he  noted  that  the  Arabic 
term  Bilades-Sudan,  “home  of  the  negro,”  is  fully  justified  by  ethno¬ 
logical  researches,  the  race  having  evidently  arisen  within  the  borders  of 
the  country,  and  in  many  sections  still  forming  an  aboriginal  element. 
Hamitic  and  Semitic  invasions,  however,  have  ingrafted  upon  the  native 
stock  new  character-  ■■  ' 

istics,  so  that  in  the 
independent  and' 
semi-  autonomous 
states  comprising 
Central  Soudan 
negroid  peoples  are 
interspersed  with 
foreign  ingredients, 
the  purest  of  the 
primitive  stock 
being  the  dominant 
race  in  the  vicinity 
of  Waday,  a  Negro 
tribe  known  as  the 
Mabas.  The  Ethi? 
opians  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  a  somewhat 
vague  expression, 
were  in  later  times 
limited  to  the  people 
inhabiting  the  coun¬ 
try  south  of  Egypt. 

As  a  generic  term 
used  to  designate  a 
type  of  mankind, 
the  word  has  lost  its 
distinctive  meaning, 
and  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  practically 
synonymous  with 
African — to  indicate  the  Hamitic  division  of  the  great  Semitic  branch  of 
the  human  family  as  actually  found  in  this  region. 

Under  the  general  title  of  Upper  Guinea  are  included  Senegal, 
Gambia,  Portuguese  Guinea,  French  Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  Gold 
Coast,  and  Ashantee,  Togoland,  Dahomey  and  Niger  Territories.  The 
early  settlement  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  civilized — so-called — 
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islands  were  probably  known  to  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very  early  period. 
There  are  authentic  reports  of  their  having  been  visited  previous  to  1351 
by  Portuguese  vessels  under  Genoese  commanders,  and  in  1421  an  expe¬ 
dition  planted  a  colony  on  the  islands,  which  were  then  uninhabited,  and 
took  possession  of  the  islands  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  crown.  Fun¬ 
chal,  the  capital,  was  incorporated  in  1508. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  are,  like  the  Canaries  and  Madeiras,  of 
volcanic  origin,  a  crater  on  the  principal  member  of  the  group,  Fogo, 
having  within  recent  years  become  active  after  a  quiescence  of  half  a 
century.  The  surface  of  the  general  group  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture; 
vet  in  limited  areas  large  quantities  of  maize,  beans,  and  various  fruits 
are  produced.  Unlike  that  of  the  Canaries,  the  climate  is  quite 
unhealthy,  the  water-supply  insufficient  and  of  poor  quality,  and  the 
coast  regions  beset  with  storms  and  fogs  alternating  with  intense  heat. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mild,  inoffensive  people,  extremely  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  and  of  an  indolent  nature.  Until  1854  slavery 
existed  in  full  force  among  them.  The  towns  are  poor  and  uncleanly, 
and  the  fact  that  a  penal  settlement  has  been  established  there  renders 
the  islands  even  more  objectionable.  The  religion  of  the  natives,  as  with 
the  Atlantic  groups  of  islands  previously  considered,  is  Roman  Catholic, 
mingled  with  heathenish  notions  and  primitive  traditions  brought 
originally  from  the  African  coast. 
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Senegambia  in  its  physical  aspect 
presents  little  other  than  a  swampy 
jungle  near  the  Atlantic,  but  is  mountainous  in  the  interior.  Although 
the  climate  is  dangerous,  the  territory  has  been  the  subject  of  acrid 
dispute  between  various  claimants  to  possession,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Great  Britain  each  having  acquired  certain  portions  of  the  country. 
The  chief  importance  of  the  country  is  the  Senegal  River — entirely  within 
French  territory — which  forms  an  excellent  waterway,  connecting  the 
coast  with  the  fertile  countries  of  the  interior,  and  being  navigable,  even 
in  the  dry  season,  for  430  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  country  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  early  explorations  of  the  British  in  the  interests  of  the  slave 
trade- — a  traffic  which  throughout  Central  Africa  has  been,  and  continues 

to  be,  the  object  of  civilized  crusades, 
yet  which  permanent  stations  of  Euro¬ 
pean  troops  or  colonists  alone  can  hope 
to  eradicate. 

The  country  is  peopled  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  negroes,  belonging  to  the 
Jolof  and  other  tribes,  many  of  whom 
have  embraced  Chrislianity.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  interior  a  number 
of  the  fan- -skinned  Fellatah,  or  Foolahs, 
who  follow  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
These  latter  are  a  remarkable  people, 
widely  removed  in  character,  feature, 
and  physique  from  the  negro  types, 
even  classing  themselves  as  whites. 
They  are  shrewd  and  intelligent,  being 
occupied  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  trad¬ 
ing,  then-  bearing  and  manners  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  Europeans.  Other  distinc¬ 
tive  tribes  are  the  Laptoes  and  the  Futa- 
Jallons,  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers,  unallied  in 
dress  and  habils  to  the  common  coast 
types.  The  Fula-Jallons  are  among  the 
most  stolid  of  African  tribes.  In  their 

- — - —  dress  they  resemble  rather  the  types  of 

negro  girl,  senegambia.  Sonth  African  regions,  or  perhaps  still 

more  the  tribes  of  the  South  American  interior. 

Near  the  southwest  coast  the  purest  native  type  of  negro  is  found, 
their  ancestors  having  been  largely  liberated  from  slave-ships,  but  the 
present  generation  enjoying  both  liberty  and  pros¬ 
perity  as  a  British  colony.  The  types,  however,  of 
the  indigenous  population  present  a  strange  mixture 
of  many  Negro  and  Fellatah  tribes — Mandingo,  Tuku- 
lor,  Jolofs,  Toro — their  diversity  being  greater,  pei- 
haps,  in  Senegambia  than  elsewhere  in  Western  and 
Central  Africa.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  usually 
fatal  to  Europeans,  consequently  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  is  inconsiderable. 

The  immense  region  known  as  the  Soudan  contains 
a  population  of  about  85,000,000,  the  estimated  area 
of  ihe  country  being  2,000,000  square  miles.  The 
land  is  chiefly  a  level  plain,  broken  occasionally  by 
moderate  elevations,  the  climate  being,  so  far  as 
known,  scarcely  endurable  to  strangers,  sickly  regions 
abounding  in  the  neighborhood  of  lakes  and  streams. 

The  principal  body  of  fresh  water  is  Lake  Tchad, 
an  extremely  shallow  basin,  which  has  in  recent  years 
been  the  scene  of  numerous  explorations,  the  results 
of  which  can  not  be  regarded  as  final  from  a  geograph¬ 
ical  point  of  view. 
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of  women,  all  of  whom  were  practically  the  monarch’s  slaves,  the  ablest- 
bodied  being  enlisted  in  the  army  as  the  formidable  Amazons  mentioned 
in  narrative  and  recently  opposed  to  European  soldiery.  They  were  the 
flower  of  the  royal  troops,  being  marshaled  in  regiments,  each  with  its 
distinctive  uniform  and  badges,  and  to  them  was  assigned  the  post  of 
honor  in  order  of  battle.  As  proof  of  skill  and  endurance  they  were 
required,  during  an  annual  review 
held  by  the  king,  to  charge  over 
barriers  of  stinging  cacti  and 
thorny  acacia,  issuing  from  the 
assault  with  torn  and  bleeding 
bodies;  yet,  apparently  insensible 
to  pain,  quickly  forming  again  to 
file  past  the  king  in  the  closing 
parade,  each  leading  a  fancied 
captive  carefully  bound.  Their 
number  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  2, 500, many  of  them  armed 
with  blunderbusses,  flint  mus¬ 
kets,  and  bows  and  arrows  —  the 
latter  being  poisoned,  it  is  said. 

The  soil  of  the  Dahomeyan 
region  is  very  fertile,  products  of 
considerable  value  to  commerce 
being  abundantly  raised,  and  the 
cotton-plant  being  indigenous. 

The  medium  of  exchange  was  the 
marine  shell  called  “cowrie,” 
strings  of  which  were  reckoned  as 
currency ;  fifty  cowries  to  a  string  and  fifty  strings  to  a  head,  valued  at  an 
English  shilling — a  single  shell  being  worth  1 -100th  of  a  cent. 

The  great  delta  of  the  Niger,  extending  along  the  coast  about  120 
miles  and  140  miles  inland,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  African 
lowlands.  The  interlacing  network  of  streams  forms  so  intricate  a 
series  of  channels  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  Niger  delta  merges 
in  another  river  system.  From  the  sea  the  only  indication  of  a  river’s 
mouth  is  a  break  in  the  dark-green  mangroves  fringing  the  coast.  As  a 
highway  of  commerce  the  river  is  as  yet  unimportant;  but  with  the 
development  of  the  country  navigation  slowly  increases,  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  from  miasma  to  which  foreigners  are  here  subjected.  The 
Somonos  of  Yamina,  a  town  of  Bambarra,  addicted  to  fetich  worship, 
and  in  physique  somewhat  inferior  to  other  coast  types,  deserve  mention 
as  being  one  of  the  most  characteristic  among  the  many  native  tribes  in 
this  region. 

Among  many  products  of  the  coast  is  “shea  butter,”  a  thick  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  certain  plant,  rivaling  palm-oil  as  an  article 
of  trade.  The  identity  of  the  river  with  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny  is  now  generally  admitted. 

The  Niger  territories,  so  called,  occupy  the  area  known  as  Sokoto, 
together  with  adjacent  districts,  the  region  having  been  secured  to  France 
and  England  by  300  treaties  with  native  states.  The  population  of  the 
divided  possessions  is  no  less  than  30,000,000.  The  capital,  Asaba,  is 
now  an  important  trading-post,  and  several  native  villages  have  become 

well  known  to 
European  traders 
and  travelers. 

The  Kongo 
country  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the 
Portuguese, in 
1497,  the  name 
being  originally 
applied  to  the 
entire  coast,  in¬ 
cluding  what  are 
now  Loango,  Kon¬ 
go,  Angola,  and 
Benguela.  The 
area  is  at  present 
more  limited,  em¬ 
bracing  only  about 
seventy  miles  of 
coast.  French 
Kongo  embraces 
the  portion  of 
Lower  Guinea 
known  as  the 
Gaboon  and  (he 
inland  country  to 
the  Kongo  River, 
an  area  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a 
million  square 
miles.  The  region 
has  acquired  some 
degree  of  impor- 
t  a  n  c  e  ,  yet  the 
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nations  was  undoubtedly  made  with  a  view  to  prosecuting  the  slave- 
trade;  for  which  purpose  no  finer  physique  exists  than  that  of  the 
Kru-men  of  the  grain  coast,  described  by  Burton  as  having  “the  head  of 
a  Socrates  and  body  of  an  Antinous.  ”  Circumstances  and  the  abhorrence 
of  mankind  have  practically  suppressed  the  iniquitous  traffic,  which  is 
supplanted  by  legitimate  trade  and  a  partial  development  of  the  country’s 
resources,  several  articles  of  commerce,  such  as  coffee,  having  prove 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Christian  church  has  become  firmly  established  in  the  chief 
settlements,  yet  all  efforts  to  make  proselytes  are  strongly  counteracted 
by  the  Mohammedanism  of  the  Mandingos  and  other  interior  tribes, 
among  whom  the  ancient  faith,  demanding  only  a  moderate  observance, 
has  gained  increased  power.  The  Mandingos,  in  fact,  are  the  most 
interesting  people  in  the  country,  being  found  on  the  eastern  border, 
and,  indeed,  eastward  as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  Soudan  Tn  every 
|  town  of  importance  they  have  books,  schools,  and  mosques;  they  read 
and  write,  and  may  claim  some  knowledge  of  Arabic;  and  among  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes  have  acquired  a  marked  ascendency. 

The  Toumanes,  another  tribe  of  Upper  Guinea,  are  far  less  advanced 
and  rather  resemble  the  natives  of  the  Kongo  country,  their  chiefs 
aspiring  to  outward  pomp  in  laughable  incongruity  with  the  low  type 
they  represent. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia,  proclaimed  in  1847,  is  an  anomaly  among 
the  surrounding  states,  various  accounts  of  the  country  at  once  disparag¬ 
ing  its  actual  political  achievement  and  offering  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
prosperity.  Its  constitution  is  modeled  closely  upon  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  principal  point  of  divergence  being  a  property  qualification  of 

$600,  applicable  to  the 
election  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  Schemes  of 
emigration  from  America 
have  repeatedly  been  de¬ 
vised  to  aid  the  young 
democracy, yet  their  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  marked 
by  no  signal  results. 
Meanwhile  the  native 
population  are  said  to 
regard  with  supreme 
contempt  all  tendencies 
toward  a  republican 
form  of  government, not¬ 
withstanding  the  s  a  1  u  - 
tary  influences  exerted 
by  missionary  stations, 
free  schools,  and  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  com¬ 
merce,  including,  t  o  - 
gether  with  coffee, a  prof¬ 
itable  trade  in  palm-oil, 
cocoa,  sugar,  ivory,  and 
hides. 

Ashantee,  which  now 
notable  of  the  barbar- 
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possession,  was 
on 


the  most 


constitutes  a  British 

ous  kingdoms  found  on  the  African  west  coast.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  country  became  known,  an  in¬ 
terminable  domestic  strife  marked  the  relations  between  rival  chiefs. 
Conflict  with  British  authority  frequently  resulted  in  victory  to  the 
natives,  particularly  in  1824,  when,  during  an  invasion  of  the  Fanti 
country — resulting  from  British  intervention — the  troops  and  garrisons 
of  the  latter  narrowly  escaped  capture.  Coomassie,  the  capital,  had 
seldom  been  reached  by  travelers,  the  imperfect  accounts  of  the  interior 
showing  that  the  kingdom  was  an  absolute  despotism,  that  the  worst  form 
of  slavery  was  maintained — the  nobles  often  possessing  1,000  slaves — 
and  that  the  enormity  of  polygamy  elsewhere  was  here  eclipsed  by  an 
allowance — limited — to  the  reigning  potentate  of  3,333  wives.  It 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add  the  further  barbarism  of  human 
sacrifice. 

In  1874,  in  punishment  of  an  invasion  of  the  British  protectorate, 
the  iniquity  ’of  this  sanguinary  despot  was  doomed  to  swift  and  well- 
merited  retribution  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  whose  brilliant 
march  upon  and  capture  of  Coomassie,  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
town,  speedily  reduced  the  enemy  to  terms. 

The  Kingdom  of  Dahomey,  now  a  French  dependency,  was  scarcely 
second  to  Ashantee  in  power  and  importance.  The  country  is  described 
as  a  luxuriant  wilderness  alternating  with  swamps  and  rolling  plains.  It 
is  only  within  a  couple  of  centuries  that  the  country  has  become  known 
to  the  world,  yet  during  that  period  the  capital,  Abomey,  has  been 
frequently  visited,  and  through  the  accounts  of  travelers  some  idea  of 
the  peculiar  customs  of  the  country  may  be  formed.  The  revelations  of 
eye-witnesses  offer  a  revolting  spectacle  of  the  most  savage  and  brutal 
instincts  known  to  man,  unrelieved  by  a  single  trait  allied  to  civilization. 
The  monarch,  a  relentless  despot,  found  his  highest  enjoyment  in 
bloody  scenes  defying  description — such  as  the  annual  “customs,”  when 
hundreds  of  captives  taken  in  war  were  sacrificed.  The  skulls  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  were  used  to  adorn  the  palace  walls. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  vile  regime  was  the  treatment 
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nat  ives  are  intractable,  representing  an  inferior, 
though  warlike,  type.  In  physique  the  natives 
of  the  Gaboon  excel  almost  all  African  tribes, 
their  active  life  upon  the  coast  and  a  favorable 
climate  producing  a  marked  superiority  of 
animal  vigor.  Among  the  various  other  Kon- 
goese  types  none  are  more  strikingly  character¬ 
istic  than  Ihe  Ayondos  and  Iganes,  tribes  of 
no  little  intelligence  in  commercial  transac¬ 
tions,  although  hopelessly  degraded  otherwise. 

They  know  how  to  “drive  a  bargain,  ”  and  the 
natrrral  resources  of  the  country  afford  ample 
occasion  for  their  display  of  native  shrewdness. 

Twenty-seven  stations  have  been  established 
in  French  Kongo,  and  the  natural  products 
of  the  country — ivory,  palm-oil,  caoutchouc, 
and  ebony — have  afforded  a  flourishing  trade. 

The  Kongo  Kiver  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  continent,  although  its  navigation  is  great¬ 
ly  impeded  by  formidable  whirlpools  and  cata¬ 
racts,  and  its  sources  have  consequently  been 
long  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Its  banks  are 
lined  with  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber, 
the  river  narrowing  about  200  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  passing  between  its  heavily  wooded 
shores  in  a  swift  and  dangerous  channel  defy¬ 
ing  ordinary  ascent.  In  the  days  of  its  earlier 
history  the  country  was  visited  by  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  built  a  cathedral,  the  remains  of 

which  are  still  visible.  To-day  the  scattered  chieftains  possess  but  nomi¬ 
nal  power,  and  traces  of  civilization  due  to  Christianizing  influences  are 
still  apparent  among  the  natives.  South  of  the  principal  settlements, 
however,  Ihe  land  is  left  mainly  to  wild,  hunting  tribes,  who,  in  their 
ownership  of  cattle  and  use  of  the  assagai,  resemble  the  Kaffirs  and 
Zulus  rather  than  the  Kongoese  tribes. 

The  gradual  cessation  of  the  slave-trade,  which  has  practically 
disappeared  from  Ihe  vicinity,  for  a  long  while  threatened  the  decadence 
of  this  and  adjacent  portions  of  West  Africa.  Commerce,  nevertheless, 
has  largely  compensated  for  loss  of  the  inhuman  traffic,  and  wherever 

tlie  climate  and  prospect  of 
tranquillity  permit  missionaries 
and  traders  have  established 
themselves.  The  evils  of  Portu¬ 
guese  rule  are  manifest  in  the 
distrust  of  the  natives  and  their 
reluctance  to  confer  or  barter 
with  foreigners. 

The  entire  region  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  heroic  patience 
and  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  explorer  Stanley,  whose 
thrilling  narrative  has  become 
familiar  to  all  students  of  this 
savage  yet  marvelous  country. 

The  Kongo  Free  State  is 
an  extensive  territory  placed 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
King  of  Belgium  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  at  Berlin, 
February  26,  1885.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
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the  country  retains  its  auton¬ 
omy;  but  a  convention  of  July  31,  1890,  between  Belgium  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  state,  reserved  to  the  former  the  right  of  annexation  after 
a  period  of  ten  years.  The  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  900,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  17,000,000.  Among  the  principal 
settlements  are  Boma,  the  capital;  Vivi  Banana,  Stanley  Falls,  Leopold¬ 
ville,  and  Bangala.  In  1888  a  survey  was  completed,  with  the  view  of 
building  a  railway  250  miles  long,  the  line  being  now  under  construction. 
The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  a  subsidy  of  2,000,000  francs  an¬ 
nually,  granted  by  the  King  of  Belgium,  who  has  made  signal  sacrifices 
to  institute  and  maintain  the  state.  At  no  time  since  its  formation  has 
the  government  been  able  to  pay  more  than  one-third  of  its  expenses  out 
of  the  aggregate  taxes  and  imposts  collected.  Meanwhile,  the  protection 
and  facilities  for  trade  have  attracted  merchants  of  all  nations  to  the  new 
state,  and  the  volume  of  its  commerce  has  been  proportionately  increased. 
The  latest  researches  of  the  explorer  Stanley  have  shown  conclusively  that 
a  wide  field  for  Christian  work  and  mercantile  enterprise,  sure  of  success, 
exists  in  the  interior. 

An  all-important  factor  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  Kongo 
region,  under  European  protection,  has  been  the  incessant  effort  to  sup¬ 
press  the  slave-trade,  and  the  partial  success  of  the  various  expeditions 
undertaken  to  this  end.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  custom,  however,  and 
so  important  the  pecuniary  interests  involved,  that  time  must  elapse  ere 
the  beneficial  results  of  so  many  schemes  in  behalf  of  African  freedom 
and  advancement  shall  bear  tangible  fruit. 

Turning  toward  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  the  profoundly  interesting 
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region  embracing  the  great  lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  deserves  a 
passing  mention.  The  mighty  river  which,  traversing  equatorial  Africa 
and  Nubia,  pours  its  tide  along  the  fertile  plains  of  Lower  Egypt, 
emptying  into  the  Mediterranean  61,500  feet  per  second,  has  for  centuries 
claimed  the  attention  of  explorers,  innumerable  researches  having  finally 
rendered  tolerably  clear  the  mystery  so  long  surrounding  its  origin  and 
course.  The  stream,  as  it  is  now  known,  has  its  rise  in  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  an  enormous  body  of  water  in  Central  Africa,  4,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  with  a  coast-line  of  2,000  miles  and  an  aggregate  island  area 
of  1,400  square  miles.  The  region  has  been  accurately  described  in  the 
narratives  of  travelers,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  being  famous  for  the 
warlike  character  of  its  native  tribes,  and  indeed  every  portion  of  the 
territory  being  associated  with  thrilling  adventures,  to  which  the  journals 
of  Speke,  Stanley,  and  others  bear  abundant  testimony. 

Scarcely  less  important  in  the  annals  of  African  discovery  are  the 
great  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa,  lying  to  the  southward — independ¬ 
ent  basins,  however,  and  connected  with  other  river  systems. 

It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  the  multitude  of  native  tribes  inhabiting 
this  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Note,  however,  may  be  taken  of  the 
kingdom  of  Uganda — lately  ruled  by  King  Mtesa — as  typical  in  some 
respects  of  the  population  peculiar  to  this  vast  area.  The  principal 
characteristics  of  this  people  are  considerable  ingenuity  in  rude  arts,  a 
fondness  for  music,  and  belief  in  demonology.  The  Wagandas  are  the 
most  warlike  among  them,  being  finely  built,  expert  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  courageous  in  battle.  The  superstitions  prevalent  in  the  tribe 
include  belief  in  Mukasa,  the  god  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza;  Naduala, 
the  god  of  smallpox;  Chiwuka  and  Nenda,  gods  of  war,  together  with 
former  monarchs  of  Uganda,  supposed  to  be  demigods.  That  their 
nature  is  capable  of  cruel  barbarities  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  1886  about  forty  of  their  number  who  had  become  converts  to 

Christianity  were  burned  at  the 
stake.  The  Massais  of  Kavi- 
rondo,  a  sultanate  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
are  another  warlike  tribe,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  grotesque 
headdress  and  strange  orna¬ 
ments. 

Adjoining  the  great  lakes 
is  the  extensive  country 
brought  under  Germany’s 
“sphere  of  influence,”  com¬ 
prising  nearly  400,000  square 
miles  of  mostly  unexplored 
territory.  The  possessions 
reach  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  a  narrow  strip 
of  coast  formerly  included  in 
the  sultanate  of  Zanzibar  hav¬ 
ing  been  ceded  to  the  German 
government  in  consideration  of 
$1,000,000.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  scarcely  known 
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and  ivory.  Previous  to  the  year 
1889  the  German  East  Africa  Company  had  established  fifteen  stations. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  ruined  and  abandoned  during  an  uprising 
of  the  natives  in  the  above  year.  Peace  being  restored,  however,  in 
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on  the  west  coast,  a 
desert  regionoccurs, 
the  Kalahari,  occu¬ 
pying  the  center  of 
the  continent  be¬ 
tween  the  Zambesi 
and  Orange  rivers 
for  a  distance  of  600 
miles.  The  region 
is  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  water, 
being  inhabited  by  a 
few  wandering  tribes 
of  Bushmen  and 
certain  sub-tribes  of 
the  Balakari,  allied 

•  to  the  Bech  uanas. 
These  latter  prolong 
a  wretched  exist- 
ence,  retiring  into 
the  most  arid  tracts 

•  through  fear  of  ma¬ 
rauding  enemies, 
where  the  only 
supply  of  water  is 
obtained  by  insert¬ 
ing  reeds  into  the  sand  and  by  suction,  drawing  barely  sufficient  to  sustain 
life.  Occasionally  ostrich  eggs  are  filled  with  the  precious  draughts  and 
stored  in  subterraneous  concealment  from  intruders. 

Of  the  Bushmen,  Livingston  says:  “They  are  the  only  real  nomads 
in  the  country;  they  never  cultivate  the  soil,  nor  rear  any  domestic 
animal,  save  wretched  dogs.  They  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  game  that  they  follow  them  in  their  migrations,  and  prey 
upon  them  from  place  to  place.”  The  same  authority  states:  “That 
they  were  like  baboons  is  in  some  degree  true,  just  as  these  and  other 
Simice  are  in  some  points  fright¬ 
fully  human.”  One  is  reminded 
here  of  the  author’s  account  of 
another  branch  of  the  great  Kaffir 
tribe  —  the  Makololos  —  and  his 
tribute  to  their  child-like  affection 
and  fidelity  during  the  most  des¬ 
perate  moments  of  his  journey. 

The  Damaros  differ  in  language 
from  the  negro  stock,  although 
allied  to  it  in  appearance.  They 
form  two  principal  divisions  — 
those  inhabiting  the  plains,  rear¬ 
ing  herds  of  cattle,  and  in  con¬ 
stant  war  with  their  southern  Hot-  ,  ^ 
tentot  neighbors;  and  the  hill 
tribes,  owning  no  cattle,  and,  like 
the  Bushmen,  subsisting  mainly 
by  the  hunt  and  on  roots. 

The  Portuguese  colony  of 
Guinea  comprises  the  large  terri-  > 
tory  known  as  Angola,  together  Jjfe 
with  the  coast  settlements  of 
K  o  n  g  o,  Loanda,  Bengnela,  and 

Mossamedes,  the  " 
country  having  been 

formerly  called  Lower  Guinea.  Many  tribes  of  uncertain  origin 
inhabit  the  inland  plains  or  rugged  coast-line,  of  whom  the 
accounts  of  explorers  give  little  information.  Superstition  of 
the  most  degraded  kind  is  common  to  the  Angolese ;  while  the 
history  of  Kongo,  especially,  is  of  ethnological  interest,  and  the 
political  features  of  this  and  the  more  southerly  coast  districts, 
the  reign  of  monstrous  and  sanguinary  queens,  and  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  rites  due  to  the  fetich  present  an  instructive,  if  not 
alluring,  picture  of  human  development. 

In  1897,  Zululand — identified  with  the  melancholy  sacrifice 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France  in  1879 — together  with  British 
Amatongaland,  was  incorporated  with  the  British  colony  of 
Natal.  The  Zulus  are  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Kaffir 
tribes,  their  subjugation  —  if  so  the  British  conquest  may  be 
termed — -having  cost  much  bloodshed  and  misery.  As  servants 
in  Natal  they  appear  to  be  both  useful  and  tractable;  yet  as  a 
race  they  arc  properly  associated  with  the  barbarism  of  incred¬ 
ible  superstition,  the  terrible  assagai ,  and  customs  which  only 
long  contact  with  civilization  and  peaceful  pursuits  can  eradicate. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  two  great  races, or  assemblages 
of  races,  commonly  styled  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots  are  antagonistic 
in  their  habits  and  feelings,  waging  incessant  war  upon  each 
other  and  filled  with  undying  hatred.  The  English  colonists 
have  practically  saved  the  Hottentots  from  extermination, 
who,  though  an  aboriginal  race,  were  inferior  to  the  con¬ 
quering  Kaffirs,  whose  remarkable  warriors  made  easy  con- 
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1890,  commercial  enterprise  revived,  and  the  final  development  of  the 
country  appears  to  be  merely  a  question  of  time. 

The  commercial  center  of  this  region  is  the  town  of  Zanzibar,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  fertile  and  densely  peopled  island  of  that  name.  .  Here 
the  negro  type  replaces  the  Somalis  of  the  north.  For  centuries  the 
“Zang”  potentates  vindicated  the  title  of  “sovereign  of  the  sea,”  and 
from  them  the  “land  of  the  Zang”  derived  its  name.  A  powerful  nation 
arose,  which  began  to  decline  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  Portuguese,  following  their  ineradicable  instincts  of  discovery 
and  conquest,  took  possession  of  the  ancient  cities — Kilwa,  with  its  300 
mosques;  Mombasa,  the  “Magnificent”;  Malindi,  and  Magdoshu  the 
“Immense.”  Domination  by  the  imams  of  Muscat  ensued,  and  to-day 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba  islands — under  British  protection — are  all  that 
remain  of  the  former  Mohammedan  Empire. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

tricts :  Mozambique,  Zambesia,  and  Lorenzo  Marquez.  The  slave-trade, 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  the  colony,  is  now 

e  n  t  i  r  e  1  y  suppressed. 
Industrial,  agricultur¬ 
al  and  mining  opera¬ 
tions  are  carried  on, 
and  the  country  has 
attained  a  considerable 
commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  the  exports  of 
ivory  being  very  profit¬ 
able;  yet,  save  in  the 
numerous  settlements 
along  the  coast,  there 
is  little  attempt  at 
colonization,  the  inte¬ 
rior  still  awaiting  ex¬ 
ploration  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  climate 
of  the  country  present¬ 
ing  a  formidable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  extended 
settlement.  The  native 
population  consists  of 
various  Bantu  tribes, 
whose  principal  occu¬ 
pation  is  agriculture. 
The  Makuas  of  the 
Mozambique  coast  are  noted  for  their  deep  tattooing  of  tribal  marks, 
filing  the  front  teeth  to  a  sharp  point,  and,  among  the  women,  the 
insertion  of  the  pelcle ,  a  cylinder  of  seashell,  in  the  upper  lip. 

The  Marotse-Mabunda  Land,  and  the  Matebele  Kingdom  are  the 
home  of  many  savage  and  semi-savage  tribes,  of  whom  little  is  known 
beyond  the  accounts  of  casual  explorers.  The  Matebeles  have  always 
been  noted  for  their  marauding  habits,  having  frequently  been  brought 
into  deadly  conflict  with  neighboring  tribes.  British  influence  has  in  a 
degree  mitigated  the  native  savagery,  and  the  prospect  of  gold  mines  being 
here  discovered  has  turned  unprecedented  attention  to  the  region.  The 
entire  territory  of  Marotse-Mabunda,  Matebele  Land,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Khama  and  Bechuana  Land,  is  now  under  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 

Approaching  Damara  and  Great  Namaqua  lands,  German  possessions 
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discovered  by  them  in 
1486,  adventuring 
inland  from  the  coast 
and,  in  course  of  lime, 
forming  the  foundation 
of  the  Boer  suprem¬ 
acy,  which  remained 
unchallenged  up  to 
the  British  occupa¬ 
tion  secured  by  the 
peace  of  1815.  Unceas¬ 
ing  rivalry  and  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  usurpers, 
as  they  were  regarded, 
led  to  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  a  Boer 
government  beyon  d 
the  Vaal — the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Republic  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  1  he 
former  being  a  pure 
democracy  and  the 
latter  a  federal  repub¬ 
lic. 

The  Boers  afford  a 
striking  instance  of 
the  permanency  o  f 
hereditary  traits  under 
unwonted  conditions  of  climate  and  environment,  being  essentially  Dutch, 
alike  in  their  methods  and  tastes.  Their  chief  occupation  is  cattle-rais¬ 
ing;  and  although  they  formerly  were  in  the  habit  of  reducing  the  natives 
to  slavery,  keenly  resenting  British  interference  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed, 
the  Boer  character  has  been  defined  by  competent  authorities  as  honest, 
straightforward,  pious,  and  extremely  hospitable,  while  unrelenting  in  its 
distrust  of  the  English. 

The  Orange  Free  State,  in  its  admirable  organization,  recalls  the 
memorable,  though  brief,  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Its  consti¬ 
tution  is  modeled  upon  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  patient  industry 
of  the  people  has  gained  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  commercial 
centers  throughout  the  region.  The  loss  of  the  gold  fields,  by  annex¬ 
ation  to  Great  Britain  in  1871,  was  a  misfortune,  serving  only  to  intensify 
the  chronic  distrust  of  English  claims  in  the  territory.  Notwithstanding 
difficulties,  however,  the  country  is  advancing  creditably,  as  its  financial 
status  proves, while  its  expenditure  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  revenue 
in  behalf  of  education  and  public  works  may  well  challenge  comparison. 

The  Transvaal,  or,  to  give  the  constitutional  name,  the  South  African 
Republic,  is  one  of  the  few  democracies,  properly  speaking,  in  the  world. 
The  people  live  in  a  patriarchal  fashion,  passing  tranquil  lives  upon  their 
plants,  or  cattle-farms,  or  occasionally  joining  in  a  general  hunt.  While 
the  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture,  as  well  as  cattle  rearing, 
it  is  without  exception  the  richest  in  minerals  of  all  the  South  African 
countries.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  etc.,  are  produced,  gold 
being  by  far  the  most  important.  Swaziland,  a  country  possessing  great 
mineral  wealth  and  inhabited  by  a  warlike  Kaffir  race,  is  now  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  Republic. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar,  lying  east  of  Africa,  and  formerly  con¬ 
stituting  the  Malagasy  Empire,  now  forms  with 
its  dependencies  a  French  colony.  The  most 
advanced  of  the  various  Malagasy  races  were 
the  Ilovas,  who,  until  their  subjection  in  1896, 
practically  held  dominion  over  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar. 

The  Island  of  Mauritius,  or  Isle  de  France, 
has  long  been  noted  in  the  commercial  world 
on  account  of  its  extensive  sugar  plantations 
and  the  superior  quality  of  their  product. 
Every  admixture  of  Asiatic,  African,  and 
European  races  is  included  in  the  population, 
not  excepting  several  thousand  Hindoos, chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  Not¬ 
withstanding  British  possession,  the  English 
language  is  seldom  spoken. 

About  midway  between  South  Africa  and 
Brazil  lies  the  Island  of  Saint  Helena, the  total 
area  embracing  but  forty-seven  square  miles, 
yet  in  its  narrow  compass  including  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  loneliest  tragedies  in  history. 
Happy  was  it,  perhaps,  for  mankind  that  the 
devouring  ambition  of  Bonaparte  met  with  so 
blighting  a  repression;  still,  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  his  unutterable  exile  must 
continue  to  awaken  the  respectful  sympathy 
rather  than  the  anathemas  of  the  world,  and 
the  thought  of  Saint  Helena  and  the  noble 
pathos  of  its  prisoner,  even  with  approval  of 
his  fate,  strike  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
humanity. 


quest  of  them.  The  earlier  name  Kaffraria  was  loosely  applied  to  the 
greater  portion  of  Southern  Africa,  its  political  significance  having  been 

supplanted  in  the  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  territory.  By 
the  Dutch  the  term  Kaffra- 
ria  was  applied  to  all  that 
portion  of  the  continent 
lying  between  the  equator 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
including  Hottentots,  Bush¬ 
men,  and  all  other  uncivi¬ 
lized  nations  in  the  territory. 
Ethnologically,  the  Kaffir 
race  has  extended  to  remoter 
portions  of  Africa;  but,  as 
now  generally  understood, 
its  typical  divisions  embrace 
the  Southern  Kaffirs ;  the 
Amazulos,  or  Zulus;  the 
Vativas,  and  other  nomadic 
tribes  —  including  those  of 
Natal — noted  for  their 
honesty  and  hospitality  to 
the  whites ;  the  natives  of 
Delagoa  Bay,  of  negroid 
affinity;  and  the  Bechuanas 
and  other  tribes  of  the 
North.  The  name  Kaffir 
was  first  given  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  by  Arab  voyagers  to 
signify  those  not  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith. 

The  ethnological  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  name  Hottentot 
is  quite  uncertain,  being 
doubtless  applied  by  early 
explorers  to  an  aboriginal 
tribe  long  since  extinct.  They  may  have  expelled  some  previous  race, 
as  they  in  turn  yielded  to  the  Kaffirs;  yet  to-day  they  manifest  a  distinct 
type,  and  in  characteristic  traits  and  physiognomy  differ  from  all  other 
African  natives.  Having  long  mingled  with  Europeans,  they  have  in 
many  cases  adopted  civilized  manners  and  dress,  and  in  time  of  war  have 
proved  invaluable  as  scouts  and  allies  to  the  British  forces. 

Speaking  of  Central  and  South  African  tribes  in  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  spectacle  they  present  is,  in  its  human  aspect,  to  the  last 
degree  chilling  and  pitiable.  No  sentimentality  can  extenuate  the 
degradation  implied  in  atrocities  without  number,  defying  recital;  sys¬ 
tems  of  slavery  involving  physical  sufferings  paralleled  only  by  the  self- 
imposed  agonies  of  the  Hindoo  fakirs,  and  wanton  disregard  of  the  most 
rudimentary  attributes  of  humanity.  In  the  African  savages  there  is 
almost  nothing  to  redeem  the  debasement  of  the  general  type. 

In  Cape  Colony,  on  the  other  hand,  European  habits  of  thought  and 
industry  assert  themselves.  The  country  is  of  vast  extent,  it s  limits  con¬ 
stantly  enlarging  through  the  natural  extension  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture  and  the  activity  of  colonial  enterprise.  Long  ago,  near  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  explorers  settled  the  land 
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The  rise  of  British  influence  in  Australia  exhibits  one  of  the  most 
successful  schemes  of  colonization  of  modern  times.  The  colonies  of 

Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Victoria,  and,  in  a  smaller  degree, 
South  Australia  and  Western  Austra¬ 
lia,  indicate  in  their  advancement 
and  prosperity  the  immense  energy 
devoted  to  the  settlement  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Melbourne  and  Sydney  have 
attained  the  rank  of  European  capi¬ 
tals,  and  even  the  recent  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  disasters  will  probably  prove  but 
a  momentary  hindrance  to  further 
development. 

Although  physically  resembling 
the  African  negro,  the  Australasian 
aborigines  offer,  points  of  divergence, 
especially  on  the  Continent  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  where  the  natives  have  straight 
or  wavy  hair  and  a  lighter  -  colored 
skin.  Passing  over  many  gradations 

„„  _ _ of  civilized  characteristics,  it  maybe 

mentioned  that  the  people  of  V  ictona 
represent  one  of  the  sturdiest  types  of  the  country.  The  South  Austra¬ 
lians,  although  contiguous  to  the  latter,  and  dwelling  under  similar 
climatic  conditions,  in  then-  hairiness  and  anatomy  have  been  regarded 
in  their  lowest  type  as  indicating  an  anthropological  descent  toward  Sim¬ 
ian  structure.  Certainly  human  life  is  with  them  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms. 

The  British  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  second  only  to  Australia  in  its 
commercial  relations  with  the  mother  country.  The  group  consists  of 
two  large  settlements  —  North  and 
South,  or  Middle,  islands,  together 
with  a  few  minor  groups,  the  total 
area  somewhat  exceeding  100,000 
square  miles.  The  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  greatly  diversified  —  mountain 
ranges  crowding  the  neighborhood  of 
the  coast-line,  containing  peaks  rang¬ 
ing  from  2,000  to  more  than  12,000 
feet  high.  Deep  valleys  and  alluvial 
plains  occur  in  the  interior,  together 
with  a  peculiar  flora  of  inexhaustible 
variety  and  interest,  although  the 
fauna  is  strangely  deficient.  The 
scenery  of  the  islands  is  strikingly 
beautiful,  the  picturesque  region 
known  as  the  “Lake  District”  being 
famous  for  its  natural  baths  filled  with 
warm,  transparent  water  of  exquisite 
bluish  tint,  the  walls  of  these  royal 
basins  being  composed  of  variegated 
marble. 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  been  described  as  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  savage  man,  the  Maoris  being  the  most  advanced,  both  in  the 
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arts  of  war  and  in  the 
The  type  is  physic¬ 
ally  a  noble  one,  and 
many  of  the  women 
are  of  Caucasian,  or 
Latin,  rather  than 
Oceanic  feature,  al¬ 
though  their  comeli¬ 
ness  is  disfigured  by 
tattooing.  The  ear¬ 
liest  migration  of  this 
people  is  uncertain, 
although  they  are 
undoubtedly  of  Malay 
descent.  The  most 
plausible  theory  traces 
their  origin  to  the 
Navigator’s  Islands. 
As  a  proof  of  native 
art  the  sculptured 
monuments  may  be 
cited — many  of  which 
in  the  elaborate  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  designs 
recall  the  remains  of 
the  Aztec  period  in 
Central  America. 

The  British  colony 
of  Tasmania, 
known  as  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  is  one  of 
the  larger  islands  of 
the  Australasian 


peaceful  pursuits  induced  by  foreign  colonization. 
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The  smallest  in  area  as  well  as  in  popula¬ 
tion  among  the  five  great  geographical 
divisions  of  the  globe,  Oceania  comprises  the  large  island 
of  Australia  and  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  situated  between  the  110th  degree  of  longitude 
east  from  Greenwich  and  the  130th  west  from  Greenwich, 
and  south  of  the  30th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  with 
the  exception  of  Malaysia.  This  latter  group  of  islands 
is  now  considered  a  part  of  Asia.  Its  flora  and  fauna 
clearly  indicate  its  relation  to  that  division,  and  the  pre¬ 
dominating  race  in  the  southeastern  mainland  and  the  archipelago  is 
essentially  one. 

Oceania  is  commonly  divided  into  Australasia  and  Polynesia 
Australasia  comprises  Australia  proper  with  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania, 
and  Melanesia,  including  New  Guinea  and  the  groups  of  islands  to 
the  southeast  of  it.  Polynesia  comprises  the  rest  of  Oceania,  and  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  Polynesia  proper,  the  southern  portion,  and  Micronesia,  the 
northern  portion.  The  total  area  of  Oceania  is  estimated  at  3,458,029 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1890  at  5,684,600,  an  average  density 
of  only  1.6  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  greatest  complexity  of  human  types  is  seen  in  the  scattered  races, 
tribes,  families,  and  sub-families  inhabiting  the  groups  of  islands  under 

consideration ;  yet  the  large 
majority  of  them  must  be 
classed  as  belonging  to  the 
Malayan  race,  which  em¬ 
braces,  according  to  the 
accepted  classification,  the 
Soudanese,  Polynesians, 
and  Madagascans,  and 
constitutes  the  well-known 
division  of  the  human  race 
to  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  mankind  may  be 
traced.  The  typical  Malay 
is  of  quite  low  stature, olive- 
yellow  or  light-brown  com¬ 
plexion,  wide  month — but 
not  projecting  lips — small 
hands  and  lower  limbs, 
straight  black  hair,  and 
scant  beard.  The  Malays 
probably  originated  in 
Southeastern  Asia,  and, 
being  a  migratory  race  and 
fond  of  navigation,  pushed 
rapidly  eastward,  expelling 
the  Papuans  and  extend¬ 
ing  their  conquests  over 
Malaysia  and  Oceania. 

With  regard  to  canni- 
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balism  m  Oceania, accounts 
differ  widely.  In  some  localities  it  undoubtedly  exists  to-day ;  yet,  with 
the  rise  of  civilization  and  the  growing  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man, 
the  custom  bids  fair  to  become  completely  eradicated  through  future 
colonization. 

Australia — a  continent,  more  correctly  speaking — claims  the  first 
attention,  not  only  on  account  of  its  vast  extent — nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States — but  still  more  from  the  importance  of  its  mineral 
and  material  wealth  and  the  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  commerce.  For  centuries  a  terra  incognita ,  owing  to  its 
position  at  the  antipodes  of  the  civilized  world,  the  continent  has,  within 
a  comparatively  brief  period,  risen  from  its  position  as  a  British  penal 
settlement  to  a  high  rank  among  the  productive  regions  of  the  earth. 
Portions  of  the  continent  still  remain  but  partially  explored;  yet  the 
extent  of  recent  discoveries  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
year  1873  fully  a  third  part  of  the  interior  was  unknown.  The  immense 
superiority  of  Eastern  Australia  over  all  the  rest  is  the  important  feature 
of  geographical  research. 
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group,  covering  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  miles.  The  central  por¬ 
tion  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land  diversified  with  lakes  varying  from 
2,500  to  50,000  acres  in  extent.  Lofty  mountains  and  immense  forests 
containing  trees  350  feet  in  height  give  to  the  scenery  a  wild  magnif¬ 
icence  scarcely  equaled  in  ""  — 


Oceania.  The  whites  have 
wholly  supplanted  the  abori¬ 
ginal  race,  the  last  of  whom 
died  in  1872.  The  political 
development  of  the  country 
was  long  subject  to  disasters ; 
yet  finally  independence  as  a 
colony  was  achieved. 

New  Guinea,  or  Papua, 
is,  with  the  exception  of 
Australia,  the  largest  island 
in  the  world,  its  area  being 
upward  of  300,000  square 
miles.  The  greater  part  of 
the  interior  is  comparatively 
unexplored ;  yet  if  recent 
researches  be  hereafter  veri¬ 
fied,  the  island  is  likely  to 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  pos¬ 
sessing  the  highest  known 
mountain,  Mount  Hercules, 
the  recorded  altitude  of 
which  is  32,786  feet — nearly 
three  -  quarters  of  a  mile 
higher  than  Mount  Everest. 

The  western  portion  of  New 
Guinea  is  a  Dutch  possession, 
while,  under  an  arrangement 
made  in  1884,  the  eastern  - : - 

portion  has  been  divided  be-  S0L0M0N  ISLANDS  CHIEF'  , 

tween  England  and  Germany;  the  former  power  controlling  the  south¬ 
eastern,  the  latter  the  northeastern  part,  called  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Land. 
The  name  Papua  is  a  Malayan  term  signifying  “frizzled,”  in  reference 
to  the  native  manner  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  type  of  man  known  as 
Papuan,  or  Melanesian,  is  found  in  New  Guinea  in  its  greatest  purity, 
appearing  to  occupy  the  whole  island  save  the  extreme  easterly  portion. 
On  the  one  hand  they  are  allied  to  the  Australians  in  many  customs 
related  to  social  life;  while  on  the  other  a  definite  affinity  with  the 
extinct  Tasmanians  is  discernible.  Among  odd  details  of  traditional 
usage  may  be  mentioned  the  habit  of  squeezing  the  nose  and  stomach 
as  a  means  of  salutation;  feathers  of  cockatoos  or  birds  of  paradise 
worn  in  perforations  of  the  nasal  septum;  food  piepaied  fiom  dogs, 
lizards,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  as  well  as  from  an  edible  earth.  In 
some  portions  of  the  island  friendship  among  warring  tribes  is  ratified  by 
sacrificing  a  dog;  and  with  regard  to  tattooing,  it  may  be  added  that 
this  barbarous  decoration  among  the  men  testifies  that  the  possessor  has 
killed  some  one,  while  with  the  women  it  is  a  mere  ornament.  There 
are  types  among  the  Papuans  which  in  repulsiveness  appear  to  vie  with 
the  most  hideous  human  beings  yet  discovered. 

The  lesser  groups  of  islands  embraced  in  Melanesia  are:  1  he  Bis- 
marck  Archipelago,  claimed  by  Germany  as  a  protectorate;  the  Solomon, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  New  Hebrides  Islands,  and  the  Loyalty  Islands,  with 
New  Caledonia,  chiefly  noted  as  the  most  important  penal  colony  of 
France  —  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Papuan  or  allied 

^The  Solomon  Islands  are  remarkably  fertile,  and  in  their  physical 
aspect  resemble  the  large  groups  of  Malaysia.  Various  useful  products 
are  raised,  and  the  climate,  although  equatorial,  is  rendered  supportable 
by  copious  and  cooling  rains.  By  the  early  Spanish  explorers  the  group 
was  regarded  as  the  source  of  King  Solomon’s  riches,  its_  name  being 
due  to  this  supposition.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  ferocity  of 
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disposition,  and,  save  for  occasional  visits  in  quest  of  tortoise-shell,  the 
islands  are  seldom  approached  by  navigators. 

The  New  Hebrides 
Islands  are  almost  entirely 
volcanic,  being  undermined 
by  subterranean  fires  find¬ 
ing  vent  in  several  active 
volcanoes.  The  natives  are 
said  to  be  cannibals  still,  and 
in  t  h  e  i  r  m  a  n  nets  and 
customs  the  men  certainly 
present  one  of  the  lowest 
Melanesian  types. 

Only  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  groups  of  islands  in 
Polynesia  can  receive  siiecial 
mention. 

The  Fiji  Islands  consti¬ 
tute  a  Crown  colony  of  Great 
Britain.  The  inhabitants, 
formerly  cannibals, were  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity 
through  the  influence  of 
Wesleyan  missionaries.  With 
the  outward  amelioration  of 
the  race  has  supervened  the 
languor  which  often  accom¬ 
panies  civilized  habits,  and  the  once  numerous  warlike  and  powerful 
islanders  have  gradually  dwindled  from  200,000  forty  years  ago  to  less 
than  109,000  in  1891.  This  remnant,  however,  is  far  from  being  an 
abject  or  wholly  savage  people.  Among  them  division  of  labor  is  under¬ 
stood;  various  arts  are  practiced  with  skill,  and  their  pottery  made 
chiefly  by  the  women — is  in  design  and  workmanship  far  superior  to  any 

other  in  the  South  Seas. 

The  Tonga,  or  Friendly, 
Islands  are  inhabited  by  a  some¬ 
what  superior  race,  called,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  enterprise  and 
intelligence,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  the  Pacific.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  native  character 
and  susceptibility  to  civilized 
life  is  found  in  the  rule  of  the 
quasi  -  sovereign  George  Tabu, 
under  whose  sway  the  people 
prospered  greatly,  and  to  whose 
sagacity,  energy,  and  liberality 
whatever  advancement  his  sub¬ 
jects  have  made  must  be  right¬ 
fully  credited. 

The  Samoan  group,  or 
Navigator’s  Islands,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  recent  controversy  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  excellence  of  the 
port  of  Pago  -  Pago  and  the 
desirability  of  its  possession,  are 
among  the  best  known  of  the 
South  Pacific  clusters.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  kindly  indisposition,  good-humored,  intelligent, 
and  hospitable.  They  are,  however,  in  common  with  most  savages,  indo¬ 
lent,  fickle,  and  cunning. 

Their  language  is  soft  and 
pleasing,  possessing  in  the 
sound  of  S  a  distinctive 
feature  unknown  to  other 
Polynesian  dialects.  The 
Samoans  are  credited 
with  a  more  rigid  cour¬ 
tesy  than  that  of  any 
other  Polynesian  people. 

The  chiefs  maintain  their 
with  marked  dignity 
and  exactitude,  and  a 
etiquette  is  observ- 
in  all  lelations  of 

Among  the  natives  of 
Cook  Islands  Saxon 
have  not  only 
greatly  improved  the 
surroundings  of  the 

aborigines,  but  brought  tonga  island  woman. 

i  t  h  them  intellectual  ,  . 

vancement,  through  translation  of  the  Scriptures  m  the  native  tongue, 
works, ’moreover,  have  been  rendered  available  in  versions  printed 
bound  on  the  islands  by  natives  trained  in  typographical  arts.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  wise  ail’d  humane  policy,  few  of  the  young  are 
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unable  to  read  and  write,  many  of  them  having  been  educated  as  teachers 
and  missionaries.  Yet  this  amelioration  has  been  accomplished  in  a  race 
whose  original  savagery  seemed  to  defy  civilization.  To-day  the  Cook 
Islanders  are  of  gentle  disposition,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Manti 

strongly  resembling  the  Malaysian 


NEW  CALEDONIA  CHIEF. 


type.  Ifaratonga  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  missions  in  Poly¬ 
nesia. 

The  Society,  formerly  known 
as  the  Leeward,  Islands,  named 
by  Cook  in  honor  of  the  Iloyal 
Society  of  London,  are  inhabited 
by  an  intelligent  people  of  indus¬ 
trious  habits  and  skilled  in  ship¬ 
building  and  iron-forging,  their 
vessels  frequently  being  of  eight¬ 
een  or  twenty  tons’  burthen. 
They  have  a  semi-civilized  code 
of  laws  formulated  by  a  national 
assembly.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tahiti,  the  largest  island  in  the 
group,  are  accounted  among  the 
handsomest  of  the  Oceanic  races. 
They  have  become  Christianized, 
eagerly  acquiring  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  prior  to  foreign  usurpation  had  evinced  considerable  skill  in 
various  industries  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

Ilie  natives  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  are  noted  for  the  universality 
and  artistic  skill  of  their  tattooing.  The  process,  by  the  way,  through¬ 
out  Oceania,  is  often  accompanied  by  excruciating  bodily  pain,  borne 
with  inflexible  patience,  however.  In  some  cases  needles  of  fish-bone 
are  drawn  through  the  cutis  and  the  process  of  tattooing  performed  by 
hypodermic  injections  of  colored  fluids.  In  others  even  ruder  methods 
are  adopted,  the  women  often  executing  the  long  and  laborious  task. 

A  curious  feature  of  Easter  Island  is  found  in  the  colossal  idols 
scattered  over  the  hillsides — one 
of  which  is  said  to  have  afforded 
shade  to  a  party  of  thirty  persons. 

This  is  the  easternmost  inhabited 
island  of  the  Polynesian  archi¬ 
pelago,  being  2,300  miles  west 
of  the  coast  of  Chile. 

Among  the  groups  constitut¬ 
ing  Micronesia,  the  northern  and 
smaller  division  of  Polynesia, may 
be  mentioned  the  Pelew,Ladrone, 

Caroline,  Marshall,  and  Gilbert 
Islands.  The  first  of  these  offer 
no  point  of  special  interest,  being 
thinly  inhabited  by  degraded 
savages — according  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  destitute  of  religion, 
although  another  authority  has 
attributed  to  them  a  form  of 
Shaman  worship. 

The  title  Ladrone,  or  Mari¬ 
anne,  Islands  recalls  the  early 
voyage  of  Magellan,  the  name 
Islas  de  los  Ladrones,  Or  “Islands  chiefs  house,  new  Caledonia. 
of  the  Thieves,”  being  applied  to  the  group  by  the  great  navigator’s 
crew  doubtless  with  excellent  reason.  The  present  population,  number¬ 
ing  about.  10,000,  consists  of  descendants  of  the  aborigines,  called  by 
the  .Spaniards  Chamorros,  Tagal  settlers  from  the  Philippines,  and 
mestizos  of  Spanish  and  native  mixture.  The  inhabitants  all  understand 
Spanish,  which  is  gradually  supplanting  the  Micronesian  dialect.  The 
original  population,  estimated  at  50,000,  had  in  1741  dwindled  to  1,816. 
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The  people  inhabiting  the  Caroline  Islands  belong  to  the  Micronesian 
group,  being  m 
or  less  .allied 
the  Ladrones, el 
but  distinguisl 
by  a  stronger  p 
s  i  q  u  e  ,  althov 
differing  i  n 
various  islan 
Among  them 
art  of  tattooing 
carried  to  1 
highest  perf 
tion.  The  wond 
ful  ruins  found 
some  of  the  isla 
i  n  t  e  r  i  o  r  s,  as 
Ponape,  or  Asc< 
sion,  indicate 
ancestry  who 
remoteness  a  i 
history  defy  so! 
tion.  The  forn 
tion  common 
the  islands  is  coi 
reef,  slightly  e 
vated  above  t 
ocean,  and  the  i 
habitants  in  soi 
portions  of  t! 
group  carry  on 
desultory  con 
merce  such  as  tl 
soil  permits. 

In  the  Ma 
shall  Islands  tl 
land  forms  only 
hundredth  parte- 
the  general  area — 

extensive  lagoons  indicating  a  subsidence  which  still  continues.  A  few 
fruits  are  all  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  for  sustenance:  yet  the  race  ex¬ 
hibits  a  manly  vigor,  coupled  with  some  degree  of  intelligence.  They 
are  darker  than  the  usual  type  of  Micronesians. 

The  Gilbert  Islands  comprise  an  isolated  group  in  which  the  sea 
seems  to  be  encroaching  lather  than  receding.  One  of  their  number, 
Ivarakin,  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  coral  isle  of  the  Pacific;  and  the 
appearance  of  this  luxuriant  atoll,  as  seen  from  the  mast-head,  is  described 
as  that  of  a  “garland  thrown  upon  the  waters.” 

lhe  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich,  Islands  derive  their  international 
importance,  more  particularly  to  the  United  States — to  which  they  now 
belong — from  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  their  commer¬ 
cial  and  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  in  midocean  be¬ 
tween  North  America 
on  the  one  side  and  Asia 
and  Australia  on  the 
other.  Our  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country  is 
associated  with  the  tragic 
fate  of  Captain  Cook — 
an  accomplished  naviga¬ 
tor,  be  it  said,  and  a 
kind  though  strict  com¬ 
mander,  whose  career 
was  marked  by  indomit¬ 
able  perseverance.  Phys¬ 
ically  the  islands  are 
remarkable  for  the  vol¬ 
canic  forces  displayed  iii 
enormous  volcanoes, 
many  of  whose  active 
craters  have  been  the 
cause  of  periodical  devas¬ 
tation.  The  commerce 
of  the  islands — chiefly  in 

the  staple  of  sugar _ has  mikimau  dance,  wallis  islanders. 

reached  vast  proportions.  Coffee,  the  main  staple  after  sugar,  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  crop  of  the  future.  The  native  population  includes  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  aborigines  —  Kanakas  —  together  with  a  mixture  of  alien 
elements  representing  various  civilized  nations.  The  original  stock,  from 
many  causes,  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  ethnology  of  the  earlier  deni¬ 
zens  of  this  beautiful  archipelago  is  obscure.  Here  and  there  in  the 
interior  are  monuments  indicating  image  worship ;  yet  the  discovery  of  the 
group,  dating  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  is  too  recent  to  enable  us  to 
trace  its  remoter  history.  The  natives  proper  are  a  pleasure-loving,  ami¬ 
able  race. 
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COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD, 

THEIR  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION,  TOPOGRAPHY,  CHIEF  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 


Abyssinia. — An  Empire  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  thr.  e  Kingdoms  of  Shoa, 
Tigre,  and  Amhara,  together  with  their  out'ying  dependencies,  were,  in  1889, 
reunited  under  one  sovereign.  The  government  is  essentially  feudal  in  character. 
The  country  consists  largely  of  an  elevated  table-land,  on  which  are  groups  of  mount¬ 
ains,  rising  to  great  elevations,  while  between  them  are  valleys  of  great  fertility  and 
many  picturesque  ravines.  The  forests  furnish  many  valuable  trees.  The  amount 
of  land  under  cultivation  is  very  small,  the  majority  of  the  people  being  engaged  in 
pastoral  pursuits.  Sugar  cane,  cotton,  coffi  e,  tbe  date-palm,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits  thrive  in  many  localities.  Iron  ore  and  salt  are  found ;  the  latter  is  still  used 
as  a  currency.  Principal  exports  are  skins,  ivory,  and  gums. 

Afghanistan. — A  country  lying  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  India.  The 
surface  is  generally  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  with  many  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valleys.  The  climate  is  diversified,  but  usually  healthful.  Among  the 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millet,  and  Indian  corn.  The  castor- 
oil  plant,  madder,  and  assafetida  plant  are  grown.  Large  quantities  of  assafetida 
are  annually  exported  to  India.  All  ordinary  fruits,  together  with  figs,  pomegranates, 
and  almonds,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance;  they  form  the  chief  food  of 
many  of  tbe  inhabitants,  and,  in  a  preserved  state,  enter  largely  into  the  exports  of 
the  country.  Principal  manufactures:  Felts,  carpets,  and  rosaries.  No  accurate 
information  of  tbe  commerce  of  the  country  is  to  be  obtained. 

Algeria. — A  country  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  most  important  of 
the  French  colonial  possessions.  The  territory  is  mountainous,  consisting  chiefly  of 
mountain  ridges  or  slopes,  inclosing  several  plains  and  vallejs.  The  climate  is 
variable;  the  winter  of  the  mountainous  regions  being  severe,  and  the  summer  heat, 
in  many  parts,  excessive.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people:  49,400,- 
000  acres  of  land  are  owned  by  the  colonists.  Latest  reports  give  cultivated  area  as 
9,917,000  acres;  under  cereals,  7,838,580  acres;  total  wine  product,  60,585,470  gallons; 
olives,  54,564,000  pounds;  oil  manufactured,  9,034,652  gallons;  tobacco,  12,132,026 
pounds.  Live-stock  numbered,  17,543,689,  of  which  16,907,320  belonged  to  natives. 
Total  agricultural  population,  3,264,708,  of  whom  but  187,033,  were  Europeans. 
Excellent  iron  ore,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  mercury  are  mined.  Salt  product, 
33.659  tons. 

Andorra. — A  miniature  Republic  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
between  France  and  Spain.  It  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  those  countries. 
The  country  dates  its  independence  from  790.  Inhabit  ants  are  principally  shepherds. 
Climate  cold,  and  soil  unsuited  to  the  production  of  grain. 

Argentine  Republic. — One  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  South  American 
Republics.  The  climate  is  in  general  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  productive. 
Along  the  rivers  are  extensive  and  valuable  forests,  and  on  the  vast  plains  are  reared 
millions  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Gold  has  been  found  on  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
Republic,  and  several  valuable  mines  are  worked.  Principal  productsof  thecountry: 
Wool,  hides,  linseed,  sugar,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Estimated  value  of 
agricultural  products,  $100,552,000.  Number  of  cattle,  22,869,000;  sheep,  70,453,000. 
Value  of  wool  exported,  $56,000,000;  hides  and  skins,  $27,352,940.  The  export  of 
frozen  mutton  has  become  an  important  industry — there  are  five  factories  engaged  in 
the  work. 

Australasian  Colonies.— Under  this  heading  are  grouped  the  continental 
colonies  of  Australia— New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Queensland,  together  with  those  of  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  the  British  Territory  in  the  southeastern  part  of  New  Guinea.  The 
climate  of  the  continent,  as  a  whole,  is  healthful.  The  seasons  are  the  reverse  of 
ours,  December  being  midsummer  and  June  midwinter.  Spring  and  winter  in  all 
the  colonies  are  enjoyable,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  oppressive.  More  than 
8,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  Principal  products:  Wheat,  oats,  barley, 
Indian  corn,  other  cereals,  and  potatoes,  while  large  areas  are  devoted  to  vines, 
tobacco,  arrowroot,  cotton,  bananas,  and  sugar-cane.  Sheep  farming  is  preeminently 
the  industry  of  the  country;  wool  is  the  staple  product  and  chief  export.  Estimated 
number  of  farm  animals:  Horses,  1,500,000;  cattle,  9,000,000;  sheep,  100,000,000; 
pigs,  1,100,000.  Gold,  copper,  tin,  other  metals,  and  precious  stones  are  found. 
Since  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  the  mines  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
produced  81,024,307  ounces,  valued  at  $1,620,496,140. 

Austria-Hungary.— la  size,  the  second  country  of  Europe.  Chief  indus¬ 
try,  cultivation  of  the  soil;  if  we  include  forestry,  employment  is  thus  furnished 
three-tenths  of  the  population.  Principal  products:  Grain  of  all  kinds,  potatoes, 
and  beetroot.  Area  under  forests,  46,832,222  acres.  Large  quantities  of  various  kinds 
of  timber  are  exported.  In  the  production  of  wine,  Austria  ranks  next  to  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Wine  and  barley  are  the  leading  articles  of  export.  The  total 
value  of  domestic  animals,  $172,859,000.  In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  the  exports 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  far  exceed  the  imports.  Since  1885  silk  culture  has  been 
under  the  control  of  the  government;  more  than  40,000  families  in  Hungary  engaged 
in  the  industry;  produce  of  cocoons — Austria,  1,744,790  pounds;  Hungary,  1,551,190 
pounds.  The  mineral  productions  are  very  great.  Hungary  ranks  among  the 
richest  mineral  countries  of  the  world.  Value  of  chief  mineral  and  furnace  products, 


$30,722,411.  About  3,000,000  people  reported  as  directly  employed  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries.  Styria  is  center  of  iron  trade.  Brllnn,  famous  for  woolens;  Bohemia 
for  glass;  Reichenburg,  cottons  and  woolens;  Trautenau  for  linen;  Vienna  and  Pil- 
sen,  beer. 

Belgium. — One  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world.  The 
land  is  subdivided  into  a  great  many  holdings,  1,169,406  proprietors  in  1889.  The 
soil  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  industry,  yet  Belgium  is  largely  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies  for  food,  and  is,  in  all  essentials,  a  manufacturing  country.  Prin¬ 
cipal  minerals:  Coal,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper.  Over  17,000,000  tons  of  coal 
mined.  Value  of  zinc  product,  $6,927,400.  Beetroot  largely  grown;  $14,669,800 
sugar  exported.  Eighteen  pig-iron  manufactories,  847,260  tons  manufactured.  Liege 
is  famous  for  fire-arms;  Brussels,  Mechlin,  and  Bruges  for  lace;  Verviers,  woolens; 
Ghent,  cotton  and  linen. 

Bhotan.—An  independent  State  of  Asia,  lying  in  the  eastern  Himalayas, 
between  Tibet  and  Burma.  The  country  consists  of  mountains,  clad  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  forests,  and  deep  intervening  valleys.  All  products  of  the  temperate  zone 
thrive.  The  products  of  the  country  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  musk,  ponies,  silk, 
two  kinds  of  cloth,  chowries,  swords  of  highly  tempered  steel,  and  guns.  Imports 
consist  of  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  betel  nuts,  and  rice. 

Bolivia. — An  interior  Republic  of  South  America.  The  country  has  no  sea 
coast — the  war  with  Chile,  1879-80,  resulted  in  Bolivia  ceding  all  her  coast  territory 
to  that  country.  The  natural  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  great.  The  different 
elevations  of  the  land  produce  a  variety  of  climate,  and  all  fruits,  grains,  and  vege¬ 
tables  common  to  both  temperate  and  tropical  countries  are  produced  in  abundance. 
V aluable  timber  is  found  on  the  elevated  lands,  while  the  tropical  forests  are  rich  in 
cabinet,  dye,  and  building  woods.  India  rubber  of  the  finest  grade  is  found  in 
almost  inexhaustible  quantities.  Many  medicinal  plants  abound.  Cinchona  culture 
is  important;  the  number  of  trees  has  been  estimated  at  5,0C0,000,  the  annual  yield  of 
bark  200,000  lbs.  Gold  and  silver  exist  in  large  quantities.  Exports  of  bar  silver 
and  ore  are  valued  at  about  $10,000,000;  copper  and  tin  are  also  exported. 

Brazil. — The  largest  of  the  South  American  Republics,  occupying  nearly 
one-half  the  total  area  of  the  continent.  The  country  exceeds  all  others  in  the 
number  and  extent  of  its  navigable  rivers.  Both  forests  and  mines  are  of  great 
value,  but  very  little  has  been  done  toward  the  development  of  these  resources. 
Coffee  is  the  chief  product;  after  that,  sugar.  Exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  India 
rubber,  raw  cotton,  hides,  and  tobacco.  In  1890,  597,551,592  pounds  of  coffee  were 
exported  from  the  ports  of  Rio,  Santos,  and  Victoria;  164,562  tons  of  sugar  from 
Pernambuco;  18,682  tons  of  rubber  from  Parti  and  Manaos,  and  from  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  749,301  hides. 

Bulgaria. — A  tributary  Principality  of  Turkey.  With  it  is  incorporated 
Eastern  Roumelia,  now  known  as  South  Bulgaria.  Wheat,  the  principal  agricultural 
product  and  chief  article  of  commerce.  Value  of  grain  exported,  $9,168,200.  Wine, 
tobacco,  and  silk  are  produced,  and  attar  of  roses  is  largely  manufactured— 5,050 
acres  under  roses.  There  are  6,872,000  sheep  in  the  Principality,  wool  being  largely 
exported  to  Austria  and  France.  Mineral  products:  Coal  and  iron. 

Canada. — An  important  colony  of  Great  Britain,  comprising  all  of  British 
America  except  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  The  country  has  a  system  of  canal, 
river,  and  lake  navigation  more  than  2,700  miles  in  length.  Principal  resources  are 
agriculture,  forests,  fisheries,  and  mining.  Grain  products  are  oals,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  and  pulse.  The  value  and  extent  of  the  Canadian  lumber  trade 
is  vety  large;  the  value  of  the  forest  products  exported,  annually,  average  about  $24,- 
000,000.  The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  averages  about  $18,000,000;  of  this  sum, 
one-third  belongs  to  Nova  Scotia  and  one-sixth  each  to  British  Columbia  and  New 
Brunswick.  Ontario  coming  next  in  importance.  Coal  is  the  principal  mineral 
product.  Other  minerals  are  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  silver.  Value  of  coal  pro¬ 
duced,  $5,259,800.  Value  of  minerals,  and  their  manufactures  exported,  over  $28,- 
000,000*. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — A  Colony  of  Great  Britain,  occupying  the  most 
southern  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Africa.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  of  a 
diversified  character,  with  a  fertile  soil,  except  in  those  localities  where  droughts  pre¬ 
vail.  The  climate  is  healthful;  the  temperature  mild  and  uniform.  87,530,948  acres 
of  public  land  have  been  disposed  of.  Principal  agricultural  crops  are  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  rye,  millet,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Latest  reports  give  total 
yield  for  cereals,  8,145,864  bushels;  tobacco,  4,090,376  pounds;  dried  fruit,  1,371,625 
pounds;  oranges,  13,529,948.  Sheep  farms  often  occupy  from  3,000  to  5,000  acres. 
In  1890  the  colony  contained  13,202,779  sheep,  and  4,767,921  goats;  there  were  114,- 
411  ostriches.  Next  to  diamonds,  wool  is  the  most  important  article  of  export.  Since 
1867  the  total  value  of  all  diamonds  exported  is  $241,784,885.  Principal  exports 
are  diamonds,  wool,  copper  ore,  hides,  and  skins. 

\/  Chile. — A  Republic  in  the  southwest  of  South  America,  lying  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific.  In  this  long,  narrow  country,  extending  from  the  hot  tropi¬ 
cal  deserts  of  Atacama  to  the  endless  winters  of  Cape  Horn,  almost  every  variety  of 
climate  exists.  The  principal  occupations  are  agriculture  and  mining.  The  prod- 
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ucts,  in  general,  are  those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Principal  products:  Grains,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  Annual  product  of  wheat,  21,000,000  bushels;  wine,  24,000,000 
gallons.  The  mining  industries  are  steadily  increasing  in  importance.  Copper  exists 
in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  the  annual  yield  averages  about  40,000  tons; 
'silver,  335,000  pounds;  gold,  1,000  pounds;  coal,  10,000,000  tons.  For  five  years  the 
nitrate  produce  has  averaged  570,000  tons.  There  are  a  number  of  flour  mills,  sugar 
refineries,  woolen  and  paper  mills. 

China. — An  extensive  Empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  By  the  term  China  is  usually 
meant  China  Proper,  or  the  nineteen  Provinces  occupying  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Empire;  this,  however,  represents  less  than  one-third  the  total  area  of  the  Empire, 
which  includes  the  vast  territories  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Jungaria,  and 
Eastern  Turkestan.  The  country  is  traversed  by  four  great  mountain  ranges,  in 
which  rise  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world,  furnishing  to  China  an  unrivaled 
water-way.  China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  The  principal  crops  of  the 
north  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  millet,  and  other  cereals;  and  in  the  south,  rice. 
Sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  important  products  of  the  southern  provinces.  Opium 
culture  is  becoming  of  great  importance.  Tea  is  grown  exclusively  in  the  west  and 
south.  The  mulberry  tree  is  found  in  all  localities,  and  silk  culture,  as  an  industry, 
ranks  with  tea.  China  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  coal-producing  countries; 
iron  and  copper  exist  in  considerable  quantities.  There  are  twenty -three  “  Treaty” 
ports  open  to  foreign  commerce.  The  principal  exports  are  tea  and  silk,  raw  and 
manufactured. 

.  xj  Colombia. — A  Republic  in  the  northwestern  part  of  South  America.  The 
climate  varies  greatly  with  the  elevations,  but  the  country  consists  largely  of  elevated 
table-lands,  cool  and  healthful,  with  a  fertile  soil  where  all  products  of  the  temperate 
zone  reach  perfection.  Through  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  agriculture  is 
in  a  very  backward  state.  Gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments.  Annual  exports 
from  Antioquia,  alone,  reach  $200,000.  Tolimaisrich  in  silver,  and  the  finest  emer¬ 
alds  known  are  found  in  the  Department  of  Boyaca.  Chief  exports  are  coffee. 
$2,707,545;  hides,  $915,460;  gold  in  bars  and  dust,  $1,894,752;  minerals  of  all  kinds 
$3,437,857. 

Costa  Rica. — The  most  southern  of  the  Central  American  Republics.  It  has 
a  mild  and  temperate  climate  and  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility.  Coffee  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  product;  after  that,  bananas.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rice,  potatoes,  and  sugar  cane 
are  in  general  cultivation.  The  forests  contain  valuable  dye  and  cabinet  woods; 
rubber  is  also  found,  and  many  medicinal  and  textile  plants.  Gold  and  silver  mines 
are  worked,  and  in  various  places  are  found  other  minerals.  Latest  reports  give 
value  of  coffee  exported,  $4,763,725;  bananas,  $438,145. 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. — These  West  Indian  islands,  once  colonies  of 
Spain,  arc  now  controlled  by  the  United  States.  Cuba  is  the  largest  of  the  West 
Indian  group.  Its  natural  resources  are  very  great,  but  large  portions  of  the  country 
remain  unexplored,  only  about  10  per  ceDt  of  the  area  being  under  cultivation. 
Extensive  forests  of  valuable  woods  abound.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee  are  the 
staple  products,  but  Indian  corn,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo  are  also  grown;  tropical 
fruits  are  abundant.  Average  annual  sugar  product  over  800,000  tons;  tobacco, 
560,000  bales.  Latest  reports  give  export  of  cigars  from  Havana  as  220,000,000. 
Rice,  lard,  jerked  beef,  American  and  Spanish  flour  are  the  chief  imports.  Value  of 
American  flour  imported,  $1,736,100.  Total  value  of  imports,  $66,166,754;  exports, 
$94  395,536.  Puerto  Rico,  which  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  is  the  fourth 
in  size  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  It  is  an  agricultural  island,  has  a  highly  fertile  soil 
and  is  the  most  healthful  of  all  the  Antilles.  Staple  products:  Coffee,  sugar,  and 
tobacco;  other  products  arc  rum.  molasses,  cotton,  rice,  salt,  live-stock,  timber,  and 
dye  woods.  Chief  exports:  Coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Total  value  of  all  exports, 
$14,629,494;  imports,  $16,155,056. 

Denmark.— Relatively  the  country  ranks  among  the  first  States  in  agricult¬ 
ure.  Of  the  soil  80  per  cent,  is  productive.  Leading  crops:  Oats  barley  rye 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  Total  cereals  grown,  66,706,166  bushels.  Value  of  all ’prod¬ 
ucts,  $73,538,151.  Butter,  eggs,  lard,  and  cattle  are  largely  exported  to  Great 
Britain;  value  of  butter  exports  alone,  in  1889,  was  $18,714,345.  A  number  of  sugar 
factories  manufacture  beetroot  sugar.  & 

Dutch  East  Indies.— The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
East  Indies  are  of  great  importance.  They  comprise  the  islands  ol  Java  Madura 
Sumatra,  Borneo— except  the  British  territory  in  the  north— Banka,  Billiton  Celebes’ 
the  Rhio-Linga  and  Molucca  Archipelagoes,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  New  Guinea.  Java  is  the  most  important  of  these  possessions.  It 
has  many  sugar  estates;  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  tea,  and  cinchona  plantations;  rice 
Indian  corn,  and  peanuts  are  also  largely  grown.  Salt  and  opium  are  government 
monopolies.  Latest  reports  give  Java  sugar  product  as  90,959  tons-  tea  6  646  380 
pounds;  indigo,  1,775,356  pounds;  cinchona  bark.  3,859.883  pounds;  tobacco  13’843 
tons,  and  in  Sumatra,  1 8,391  tons;  the  coffee  product  of  Dutch  India  was  78  398  tons 
There  are  a  large  number  of  tin  mines  in  Banka  and  Billiton— the  average  annuai 
product  is  20,020,357  pounds,  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  islands  Prin¬ 
cipal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  indigo,  cinchona,  tobacco,  and  tin. 

Ecuador.— A  Republic  of  South  America,  so  called  because  of  its  situalion 
on  the  Equator  The  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  very  great;  the  soil  is 
highly  fertile  and  productive,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state  and  the 
vast  mineral  wealth  remains  almost  wholly  undeveloped  through  lack  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  Principal  products  are  cocoa,  India  rubber,  coffee,  cinchona  vege¬ 
table  ivory,  hides  and  skins,  and  precious  metals.  Cocoa  forms  the  chief  article  of 
export,  valued  at  $3,769,200. 

Egypt.— A  country  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Africa,  tributary  to  the  bt toman 
Empire.  It  is  divided  into  two  great  districts— Lower  Egypt  and  Upper  Egypt 
I  he  country  is  peculiarly  interesting,  owing  to  its  great  antiquity,  the  physical  feat¬ 
ures  ot  the  Nile,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  monuments  and  works  of  art  to  be  found 
along  the  entire  course  of  this  river.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  the  most  fertile 
region  in  the  world;  without  the  Nile — Egypt’s  only  river — the  country  would  be  a 
hot  and  and  desert.  It  has  a  mild  and  uniform  climate,  the  air  being  peculiarly  dry 
and  healthful  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry;  61  per  cent,  of  the  people  engaged 
mil;  5,112.363  acres  under  cultivation.  Among  the  chief  crops  are  wheat  Indian 
corn,  beans,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  millet.  Oranges,  figs,  and  tamarinds 
of  superior  quality,  are  grown.  There  are  nearly  3,500,000  productive  date  trees’ 
Lotton  and  cotton  seed  form  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  exports.  Value  of 
cotton  and  colton  seed  exported,  $49,437,900. 

France.— One  of  the  most  populous  and  influential  States  of  Europe  In 
general,  agriculture,  as  compared  with  America  and  England,  is  conducted  in  a 
primitive  manner,  yet  the  average  crops  are  very  large.  Principal  products  are 
grains,  potatoes,  beetroot,  and  hops.  Fruit  trees  abound,  and  are  very  productive. 

1  yr»ar  th®.yiel(?  of  walnuts,  chestnuts,  olives,  and  plums  was  valued 

Tml’S  ,  1)0“®stlc  animals  number  about  46,000,000—13,500,000  cattle  and 

*1,996  700  sheep  There  are  4,514,490  acres  under  vines,  France  being  a  leading 
State,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  »me  produced.  Total  wine  product, 


603,152,000  gallons.  In  the  northwest,  large  quantities  of  cider  are  made,  the  annual 
product  averaging  about  266,326,  00  gallons.  Silk  culture  is  an  important  industry 
in  twenty-three  Departments.  The  produce  of  cocoons  averages  18.347,625  pounds, 
annually.  Mineral  resources  are  comparatively  small.  Leading  minerals  are  coal 
and  iron.  There  are  380  sugar  works;  the  yield  of  unrefined  sugar  was  764,842  tons. 
The  estimated  yield  of  all  French  industries  is  $2,560,000,000. 

French  In  do-China. — Under  this  heading  the  French  possessions  of 
Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Annam,  and  Cambodia  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  been  united. 
The  products  of  Annam,  besides  cereals,  are  principally  cotton,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
and  seeds.  The  principal  products  of  Cambodia  are  rice,  betel  nuts,  tobacco,  indigo, 
sugar  tree,  and  silk  tree.  Principal  exports  are  salt-fish,  cotton,  haricot-beans,  and 
sugar.  Imports,  chiefly  salt,  wine,  tea,  and  textiles.  Rice  forms  the  principal 
product  of  Chochin-ChiNa,  and  of  the  total  exports  makes  about  70  per  cent.  The 
chief  products  of  Tonquin  are  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  tobacco,  silk  trees,  various 
fruits,  and  pepper.  Copper  and  iron  of  excellent  quality  exist. 

Germany. — In  area  Germany  ranks  third  among  European  States.  Of  the 
total  area,  94  per  cent,  is  classed  as  productive;  26  per  cent,  of  this  is  under  forests. 
Forestry  is  an  important  industry,  conducted  under  ihe  care  of  the  State,  yielding  a 
large  revenue.  Principal  agricultural  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  beetroot.  Of  beetroot,  nearly  10,000,000  tons  are  grown  for  sugar.  Total 
product  of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  950,000  tons.  Domestic  animals  number  50,386,- 
000.  Sheep  number  about  20,000,000.  Prussia  yields  the  bulk  of  the  minerals, 
though  Saxony  has  rich  coal,  iron,  and  silver  mines  and  Alsace  important  coal  fields. 
Coal  annually  averages  more  than  60,000,000  tons.  Total  value  of  minerals  raised  in 
Germany  and  Luxemburg,  1889,  $131,316,000.  Value  of  foundry  productions,  $88,- 
028,917.  Germany  occupies  an  important  place  among  manufacturing  countries. 
Principal  iron  manufactories  are  in  Prussia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Sax¬ 
ony.  Saxony  leads  in  the  production  of  textiles.  Other  manufactures  are  glass, 
porcelain,  clocks,  earthen  and  wooden  ware,  beetroot  sugar,  and  beer.  Annual 
average  of  beer  brewed  for  five  years,  984,060,000  gallons. 

Great  Rritain  and  Ireland. — The  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  proprietors  than  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe.  About  60  per  cent,  is 
classed  as  productive.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  but  the  productions  furnish  but  a  small  portion  of  the  food  consumed  by 
the  people.  Domestic  animals  number  about  50,000,000.  About  125,760  men  are 
employed  in  the  British  fisheries.  Total  value  of  the  fisheries,  exclusive  of  salmon 
taken  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  $32,839,400.  Value  of  salmon  fisheries,  $2,870,000. 
The  mineral  riches  of  the  Kingdom  are  very  great;  they  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  copper,  and  zinc.  Latest  reports  give  quantity  of  coal  raised  as  176,916,724 
tons,  value,  $280,877,130;  iron  ore,  14,546,105  tons,  value,  $19,241,340.  Of  metals 
from  British  ores  the  value  was  $71,734,230.  In  manufactures  and  commerce.  Eng¬ 
land  leads  all  nations.  Imports  of  cotton  for  lt-89,  1,937,462,240  pounds;  wool,  700,- 
903,057  pounds.  One-half  the  value  of  the  total  exports  from  the  Kingdom  consist 
of  textiles.  Estimated  value  of  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
$850,000,000;  number  of  people  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their  livelihood, 
5,000,000. 

Greece. — A  maritime  Kingdom  in  the  southeast  of  Europe.  Surface  nearly 
all  mountainous.  Agriculture  backward,  but  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people.  Best  cultivated  and  most  productive  crop,  the  currant;  estimated  yield, 
270,000,000  pounds.  Average  annual  yield  of  olives  760,000  bushels;  grapes,  4,000,000 
bushels.  Lemons,  oranges,  figs,  almonds,  citron  and  pomegranates  thrive.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice  furnish  good  crops.  Average  production  of  the  cereals,  14,905,000 
bushels — principal  crop,  wheat.  Principal  domestic  animals,  sheep  and  goats;  they 
number  about  6,000,000.  Valuable  lead  mines  worked  at  Laurium.  Iron  ore  exists 
but  is  not  wrought.  Principal  exports:  Currants,  lead,  and  olive  oil. 

Guatemala. — The  most  northerly  of  the  Central  American  Republics.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  has  a  varied  vegetation.  Coffee  is  the  most  important  production. 
Other  products  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  sugar,  rice,  cocoa,  cotton,  tobacco,  rubber, 
bananas,  and  cocoanuts.  The  forests  furnish  a  large  number  of  valuable  cabinet 
woods,  the  most  abundant  being  mahogany  and  cedar.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  and 
copper  are  found,  but  are  not  actively  worked.  Latest  reports  give  value  of  coffee 
exported  as  $9,552,590;  the  estimated  crop  for  1890-91  was  80,000,000  lbs. 

.  Guiana.  A  region  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  comprising,  in 
its  restneted  application,  the  colonies  of  British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana. 

British  Guiana  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  territory.  Its  extensive 
forests  yield  many  valuable  products  besides  fine  timbers  and  cabinet  woods.  Sugar 
is  the  staple  product.  Out  of  a  total  of  81,660  acres  under  cultivation,  78,110  acres 
are  under  sugar.  Coffee,  cocoa,  and  all  tropical  fruits  flourish;  bananas  are  espe¬ 
cially  abundant.  Principal  exports:  Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  gold. 

Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  terriiory 
lying  betweeu  the  Maroni  and  Corentyn  livers.  Sugar  and  cocoa  are  the  chief 
products  though  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  also 
grown.  Latest  reports  give:  17  sugar  plantations— product,  13,685,440  pounds;  cocoa 
product, _ 3,402,350  pounds;  bananas,  516,799  bundles;  coffee,  12,260  pounds.  Gold 
$4I561°773  °ne  'n('ustr'es  *^e  country;  declared  value  of  twelve  years, 

French  Guiana  occupies  the  eastern  division  of  the  country.  In  physical 
features  and  climate  it  resembles  British  Guiana.  Included  with  the  territory  is  the 
island  of  Cayenne,  upon  which  the  capital  is  situated.  But  little  is  done  toward  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  its  trade  is  insignificant. 

Haiti.— This  Republic  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  Island  of  Ilaili. 

1  he  country  is  well-watered  and  has  a  rich  and  productive  soil,  but  the  commercial 
prosperity  is  retarded  by  repeated  revolutions.  Chief  articles  of  export  are  coffee 
cocoa,  mahogany,  logwood,  and  cotton.  Owing  to  the  late  revolution,  great  depres¬ 
sion  has  been  felt  in  trade.  6  F 

Hawaii.—  An  island  Territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Steamers  connect  it  with  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  China.  The  islands  are 
mountainous  and  volcanic,  but  possess  a  fertile  and  productive  soil.  Principal 
products:  Sugar  and  rice  — while  coffee,  bananas,  hides,  and  wool  are  also  largely 
exported.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States.  Only  gold  coins 
the  United  States  are  legal  tender  for  amounts  over  $10,  and  only  Hawaiian  and 
United  States  silver  coins  for  smaller  amounts. 

Honduras.— The  second  in  size  of  the  Central  American  Republics.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  and  the  natural  conditions  are  such  that  the  products  of  all 
climates  grow  naturally  and  in  abundance.  The  soil  is  rich  in  minerals  but  very 
little  is  done  toward  developing  them.  The  forests  contain  monv  valuable  woods 
mahogany  and  rosewood  being  largely  exported.  The  principal  exports  are  cattle’ 
rosewood,  mahogany,  various  other  woods,  hides,  India  rubber,  indigo  bananas’ 
cocoanuts,  bar  silver,  and  gold  bullion.  °  ’  ’ 
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India. — In  the  widest  sense,  this  includes  all  of  the  Indian  peninsula  directly 
or  indirectly.  under  British  rule,  together  with  certain  adjacent  countries.  Adminis¬ 
tratively  it  is  divided  into  British  territory  and  Native  or  Feudatory  States.  The 
richest  and  most  populous  parts  of  India  are  the  wide  regions  watered  by  the 
Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  and  Indus  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Agriculture  has 
always  been  the  chief  industry.  Of  the  male  population,  52,029,098,  or  40  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  less  than  121  per  cent,  in  commercial 
and  industrial  pursuits.  Cultivated  area  is  about  150,000,000  acres.  Chief  crops: 
Rice,  wheat,  other  cereals,  sugar  cane,  tea,  cotton,  oil  seeds,  indigo,  and  tobacco; 
dyes,  drugs,  and  spices  are  also  produced.  Opium  and  salt  are  government  monop¬ 
olies;  revenue  derived  from  opium,  in  1890,  $31,279,824;  salt,  $29,884,550.  Of  the 
cultivated  area,  about  27,000,000  acres  are  under  rice;  19,000,000,  wheat;  other  food 
grains,  70,000,000;  cotton,  9,000,000.  There  are  108  cotton  mills,  with  a  total  capital 
of  $36,000,000;  jute,  cotton,  and  paper  mills  are  also  worked.  Output  of  the  coal 
mines  equals .about  1,800,000  tons,  and  the  import  of  all  fuel  equals  about  835,000 
tons.  Principal  exports:  Rice,  cotton,  opium,  and  seeds. 

Italy. — A  southern  Kingdom  of  Europe,  possessing  an  excellent  climate  and  a 
diversified  vegetation.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the  soil  is  productive;  12  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  is  under  forest,  and  36  per  cent,  under  culture.  The  land  is  greatly 
subdivided,  and  agriculture  is  conducted  in  a  primitive  manner.  Fruitsare  abundant 
and  of  the  finest  flavor;  among  them  are  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  almonds. 
Silk  culture  forms  an  important  industry;  the  weight  of  the  cocoon  harvest  averages 
84,852,764  pounds  yearly.  Italian  winesarenumerous  and  celebrated — 7,794,695  acres 
are  under  vines;  wine  product,  722,604,058  gallons.  The  country  produces  the  finest 
olives  and  olive  oil — the  yearly  average  of  olive  'oil  is  66,528,000  gallons.  Value  of 
mineral  productions,  $10,108,936;  of  this  more  than  one-half  was  sulphur;  next  in 
importance  are  lead,  zinc,  silver,  iron,  and  copper.  The  annual  output  of  the  marble 
quarries  is  $5,000,000.  Italian  fisheries  employ  about  58,000  men. 

Japan. — An  Empire  of  Asia,  consisting  of  four  large,  and  many  small,  islands. 
Surface  of  the  principal  islands,  mountainous.  Climate  variable,  but,  in  general, 
mild  and  healthful.  The  soil  is  carefully  cultivated.  Principal  products:  Rice, 
191,794,000  bushels;  wheat,  75,841,000  bushels;  tea,  60,053,000  pounds;  sugar,  88,- 
169.000  pounds;  silk  cocoons,  5,546,668  bushels;  raw  silk,  7,819,630  pounds;  beans, 
millet,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat  are  also  grown.  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  coal,  antimony,  and  sulphur  are  worked.  Value  of  silk,  cotton,  and  other 
textile  manufactures  about  $58,000,000.  Cotton  yarn  manufactured,  in  1889,  to  the 
extent  of  26,850,000  pounds.  Fisheries  are  an  important  industry.  About  280,000 
boats,  and  more  than  865,000  persons,  engaged  in  fishing. 

Kongo  Free  State. — This  African  State  is  practically  a  Belgian  colony.  It 
is  divided  into  twelve  administrative  provinces.  The  Kongo,  with  its  numerous  trib¬ 
utaries,  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  State.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  numer¬ 
ous  negro  tribes,  who  have  not  yet  attained  any  very  great  degree  of  civilization. 
There  are  many  fertile  tracts  of  land,  especially  along  the  rivers,  but  the  difficulties  in 
tue  way  of  transportation  must  seriously  retard  the  development  of  the  country.  Gold, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  other  minerals  exist.  Coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane  are 
indigenous.  Chief  exports  are  given  as  coffee,  ivory,  nuts,  palm  oil,  rubber,  gum 
copal,  and  wax.  Imports  are  chiefly  textiles,  guns,  powder,  spirits,  and  tobacco. 

Korea. — A  Kingdom  of  Eastern  Asia,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  mainland.  Country  mountainous.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but 
only  about  one-half  the  available  land  is  under  cultivation.  Climate  variable. 
Principal  agricultural  crops  are  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  beans,  and  jute. 
Fruits  are  abundant.  The  most  important  product  of  the  country  is  ginseng,  which 
is  a  government  monopoly.  Gold  exists  in  considerable  quantities,  but  is  poorly 
worked.  Amount  exported,  1889,  $982,091.  Coal,  copper,  rock  salt,  and  iron  are 
also  found.  Manufactures  of  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  pottery,  porcelain,  and  paper  exist; 
excellent  sabres  and  poniards  are  manufactured  for  the  Chinese  trade. 

Liberia. — A  Republic  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  regions  along  the 
coast  are  low  and  swampy;  further  inland  are  high,  grassy  plains  and  fertile  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  which,  still  further  to  the  east,  give  place  to  a  wide  region  of  forest. 
The  natural  resources  are  great,  and  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  become  the  home 
of  a  large  and  prosperous  people.  Coffee  and  cotton  are  indigenous;  sugar  cane 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  fruits,  such  as  the  orange  and  lemon,  are  abundant.  The 
principal  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  palm  oil,  and  nuts,  arrowroot,  ivory,  and 
hides. 

Madagascar. — The  third  largest  island  in  the  world.  Formerly  a  native  King¬ 
dom  of  Africa,  became  a  French  colony,  Aug.,  1896.  Surface  mountainous,  except 
along  the  coast.  There  are  extensive  forests  containing  many  valuable  woods,  and 
tropical  and  subtropical  products  are  abundant.  Various  minerals  are  found;  the 
yield  of  gold  and  copper  is  yearly  increasing  in  importance.  Cattle  rearing  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  the  chief  industries.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
grown.  There  are  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  rofia  palm  fibre,  and  of  metal 
work.  Chief  exports  are  India  rubber,  hides,  horns,  hemp,  sugar,  vanilla,  coffee, 
gum  copal,  wax,  rice,  and  seeds.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United 
States,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance. 

Mexico. — A  Republic  of  North  America,  lying  directly  south  of  the  United 
States.  The  country  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  has  a  most  diversified  climate. 
Mexico,  consisting  largely  of  elevated  table-lands,  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  area 
within  the  tropics,  has  not  a  tropical,  but  a  temperale,  climate.  The  vegetation  is 
varied  in  its  nature;  along  the  coasts  are  forests,  luxuriant  in  tropical  growth, 
which  yield  valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  ebony;  also  India 
rubber,  dye  woods,  and  medicinal  plants  and  herbs.  Various  textile  plants  are 
found  in  large  quantities.  Indian  corn  is  the  chief  agricultural  product,  yield  127,- 
761,727  bushels;  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  are  also  grown.  Annual  cotton  crop  lias 
an  average  value  of  $10,857,000;  sugar  cane,  $8,735,000;  henegnen,  $3,718,750; 
coffee,  $3,200,000;  tobacco,  $2,500,000.  Rice,  cocoa,  and  vanilla  are  also  grown. 
Tropical  fruits  are  abundant,  and  in  the  elevated  regions  are  found  those  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  Large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared.  Cattle  ranches  have 
an  estimated  value  of  more  than  $510  000,000.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is 
enormous.  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  and  copper  are  worked. 

Monaco. — A  small  Principality  lying  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  Italian 
border,  but  entirely  within  the  French  Department  of  Alpes  Maritimes.  It  contains 
the  towns  of  Monaco,  Condamine,  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  derives  its  revenue  chiefly 
from  the  gaming  tables,  which  are  licensed.  There  are  manufactures  of  spirits, 
fine  pottery,  perfumery,  and  bricks.  Olive  oil,  oranges,  citron,  and  perfumes  are 
exported. 

Montenegro. — An  independent  Principality  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  a  series  of  elevated  ridges  of  limestone  rocks;  with  lofty 
mountain  peaks,  generally  covered  with  valuable  forests.  Inhabitants  mainly  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pastoral.  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  are  grown. 
In  the  district  about  Podgoritza  the  vine  is  successfully  cultivated,  and  the  olive 


in  the  neighborhood  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno.  Coarse  woolens  are  manufactured 
for  local  consumption.  Live-stock  of  all  kinds  are  reared.  Among  the  chief  prod¬ 
ucts  are  smoked  mutton  and  hides. 

Morocco.— An  Empire  lying  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Africa.  The  country 
is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  extent  by  the  chains  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  fertile  land,  but  agriculture  is  greatly  neglected.  The  extremes 
of  temperature  lie  between  moderate  limits,  and  the  climate  is  very  fine.  Among  the 
chief  products  are  wool,  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  almonds,  dates,  various  other 
fruits,  olive  oil,  esparto,  and  hemp.  Principal  exports  are  beans,  peas,  Indian  corn, 
wool,  oxen,  goat  skins,  and  almonds.  Principal  imports:  Cotton  goods,  sugar, 
and  tea. 

Nepaul. — An  independent  Kingdom  of  Asia,  in  the  Himalayas,  between  Tibet 
and  British  India.  In  the  south,  the  country  is  a  succession  of  heavily  wooded  slopes; 
the  north  is  mountainous,  with  many  narrow  valleys.  Agricultural  products  are  In¬ 
dian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Various  fruits,  drugs,  and  dyes  are 
also  produced.  Copper  and  iron  ore  are  worked ;  lead  and  zinc  exist.  Rice,  oil  seeds, 
clarified  butter,  musk,  borax,  timber,  and  ponies  form  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

Netherlands. — A  maritime  country  of  Europe  on  the  North  Sea.  In  general 
the  surface  is  low  and  flat,  intersected  by  many  canals  and  rivers.  Naturally  the 
country  is  not  productive,  yet  nowhere  have  agriculture  and  gardening  attained  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  beetroot  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  crops.  The  exports  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  in  1889,  reached  a  value  of 
$1,549,308;  vegetables  $7,954,976.  Domestic  animals  of  unrivaled  excellence  are 
reared.  The  value  of  butter  and  margarine  annually  exported  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ismorethan  $20,000,000.  Tin  re  are  nearly  4,000  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Value  of  the  North  Sea  herring  fisheries  about  $2,000,000.  A  few  coal  mines  are 
found  in  Limburg;  they  are  the  property  of  the  State.  Manufactures  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  place.  They  are  principally  linen,  cotton,  woolens,  silk,  velvet,  anil  paper. 
Schiedam  is  famous  for  its  distilleries.  Among  manufactories  are  thirty  for  beetroot 
sugar,  and  twelve  sugar  refineries. 

Newfoundland. — An  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which, 
together  with  its  dependency,  Labrador,  is  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  butlittle  of  it  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation.  Agricultural  products  are  unimportant,  consisting  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  o1  her  root  crops.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island  are  valuable  timber  lands. 
The  climale  has  not  the  extremes  of  the  continental  Provinces,  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  for  winter  being  22°,  that  of  summer,  60° ;  for  the  year,  40°.  Fishing  forms 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  Leading  exports:  Fish,  chiefly  cod,  $4,037,137  ;cod 
and  seal  oil,  $617,508;  lobster,  $472,524;  sealskins,  $302,064;  copper  ore,  $241,740. 

Nicaragua. — The  largest  of  the  Central  American  republics.  The  climate  is, 
in  general,  healthful  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  natural  products  of  the  country  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  Extensive  forests  yield  India  rubber,  mahogany,  cedar, 
and  dye  woods.  In  the  northwest,  coffee  is  largely  grown,  while  numerous  plan¬ 
tations  of  sugar,  indigo,  and  cocoa  are  found  between  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific. 
Bananas  are  an  important  product;  other  tropical  fruits,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes 
grow  in  abundance.  The  fertile  plains  support  large  herds  of  cattle;  hides  form 
one  of  the  chief  exports.  Valuable  mines  of  various  metals  exist. 

Norway.— A.  country  of  Europe  forming  the  western  and  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  now  united  with  Sweden  under  one 
sovereign.  Of  the  total  area,  71  percent,  is  unproductive.  Agricultural  products 
are  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  About  24  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under 
forests — timber,  wrought  and  unwrought,  forms  the  leading  article  of  export.  Total 
value  of  all  timber  exported,  $13,406,810.  Mineral  products  are  similar  to  those  of 
Sweden,  but  of  far  less  value.  The  fisheries  form  the  most  important  industry, 
furnishing  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population  during  the  entire  year; 
most  valuable  are  the  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel — 83,092  people  engaged  in  cod 
fishery,  43,000  in  herring,  and  3,860  in  mackerel.  Total  value  of  all  fisheries  in 
1889,  $6,247,414;  of  cod  fisheries,  $4,127,600. 

Oman. — An  independent  State  in  Southeastern  Arabia,  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  Sultan’s  dominions  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormus 
along  the  coast  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  and  inland  to  the  deserts,  but  his  authority 
is  not  generally  recognized  far  beyond  Maskat.  Chief  exports,  1889-90:  Dates, 
cotton  goods,  rice,  salt,  pearls,  fruits.  Principal  imports  are  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
pearls. 

Orange  Free  State. — A  Republic  of  South  Africa,  lying  between  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  Souih  African  Republic.  In  general  it  is  better  watered  and 
more  productive  than  the  Cape  regions.  Surface  a  succession  of  gently  sloping 
plains,  admirably  adapted  for  grazing — pastoral  pursuits  being  the  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  people — climate  mild  and  healthful.  Horses,  cattle,  merino  sheep,  and 
ostriches  are  reared.  The  eastern  portion  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  grain 
is  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Diamonds,  garnets,  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  gold  are  found — rich  coal  mines  are  worked.  Chief  export,  wool;  others 
are  hides,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers. 

-J  Paraguay. — Although  one  of  the  smallest,  Paraguay  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  of  the  South  American  countries.  The  heat  of  a  tropical  climate  is  greatly 
modified  by  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  1  he  soil  is  of  great  fertility.  Principal 
products,  after  yerba  and  tobacco,  are  Indian  corn,  rice,  wheat,  mandioca,  cotton, 
barley,  and  sugar.  The  forest  products  are  many  and  of  great  value;  fine  woods, 
resins,  copal,  balsams,  and  India  rubber  are  produced.  Indigenous  textile  plants, 
and  a  great  variety  of  medicinal  p'ants,  grow  luxuriantly.  Yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay 
tea,  is  an  important  product.  Average  annual  value  of  product,  $514,803. 

Persia. — An  extensive  Kingdom  of  Western  Asia.  Surface  of  the  country 
an  elevated  plateau,  almost  encircled  by  a  series  of  mountain  chains.  Central  and 
eastern  portions  consist  largely  of  salt  and  sandy  deserts,  but  the  western  and  north¬ 
ern  portions  are  mountainous,  with  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Wheat,  barley,  other 
cereals,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  opium  are  cultivated.  There  are  valuable 
turquois  mines;  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  antimony  are  found;  rock  salt  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  many  localities.  Manufactures  consist  of  silks,  carpets,  shawls,  felts,  fire¬ 
arms,  and  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics.  Principal  exports:  Dried  fruits,  rice,  opium, 
cotton,  silk,  carpets,  pearls,  and  turquoises.  Annual  export  of  opium,  8,000  boxes; 
value.  $3,250,000. 

v  Peru. — A  maritime  Republic  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  The 
coast  regions  are  arid  and  destitute  of  timber,  but  the  interior  Provinces  possess  a 
highly  fertile  soil,  with  a  climate  ranging  from  temperate  to  tropical.  Staple  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  country:  Cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and 
potatoes;  fruits  and  vegetables  are  abundant  throughout  the  year.  India  rubber  is 
the  most  important  forest  product,  though  dyes,  medicinal  plants,  and  various  palms 
are  also  found.  The  soil  is  rich  in  minerals;  estimated  number  of  mines,  2,600. 
Gold  exists  in  almost  every  department,  but  the  mines  are  not  well  developed  like 
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COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. — Continued. 


those  of  silver.  The  silver  product  averages  about  254,000  pounds;  salt  exists  in 
inexhaustible  quantities.  Wool  is  an  important  product,  especially  that  of  the  alpaca 
—of  this.  Great  Britain  alone  imports  $1,150,000.  Principal  exports  are  sugar,  -wool, 
India  lubber,  cotton,  anl  cocoa. 

Philippine  Inlands. — This  large  and  important  group  of  islands  in  Ma¬ 
laysia,  once  the  most  valuable  colonial  possession  of  Spain,  is  now  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  The  group  embraces  over  1.200  islands,  with  a  total  area  of  114,326 
square  miles;  Luzon  (area  40,024  square  miles)  and  Mindano  are  the  two  largest. 
Vegetation  is  luxuriant  and  varied.  Chief  products:  Sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco; 
but  rice,  Indian  corn,  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  and  various  fine  fruits  are  also  produced. 
The  forests  furnish  timber  for  ship  building,  and  many  valuable  dye  woods.  Latest 
reports  give  sugar  exported  as  1.582,904  tons;  value  of  hemp  exported,  $14,517,000; 
tobacco,  $3,159,000;  cocoanuts,  $2,349,000;  coffee,  $356,000;  coal,  $350,000. 

Portugal. — A  Kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying  the  western  portion  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  and  cork.  Corn 
wheat,  and  rye  are  the  chief  cereals.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  an  important,  indus¬ 
try.  Wine  is  an  important  and  increasing  production,  forming  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  exports.  Of  the  high  grade  wines  of  Oporto  nearly  6,000,000  gallons  are 
exported.  After  wine,  cork  and  olives  are  next  in  importance;  figs,  oranges,  lemons, 
almonds,  and  citron  are  largely  produced.  The  mineral  wealth  is  important,  but, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  fuel  and  transportation,  is  not  well  developed.  Salt,  gypsum, 
l'me,  and  marble  are  largely  exported.  Manufactures  are  unimportant.  About 
4,000  vessels  are  engaged  in  fishing,  sardines  and  herring  being  exported  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities. 

Roumania. — A  Kingdom  consisting  of  the  former  Turkish  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallaehia.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  covered  with  vast  forests 
and  extensive  pasture  lands.  Of  the  population,  70  percent,  are  engaged  in  agricult¬ 
ure;  68  per  cent,  of  the  soil  is  productive.  Leading  products,  cereals,  one-third  the 
total  area,  or  10,800,000  acres  devoted  to  them.  Oil-seeds  and  vines  are  also  grown. 
There  are  158,373  acres  planted  in  vines  for  the  production  of  white  wines;  127,046 
acres  for  red  and  black  wines,  and  about  1,000  acres  formuscat  wine.  The  immense 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  are  reared  on  the  rich  pasture  lands  form  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Minerals  and  precious  metals  exist, 
but  only  salt  and  petroleum  are  worked. 

Russia. — An  Empire  of  Europe  and  Asia,  comprising  one-seventh  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  globe.  Of  European  Russia,  one-third  the  total  area  is  under  forests; 
of  its  population,  about  36  per  cent,  are  landed  proprietors.  The  most  fertile 
grain  districts  lie  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.  Exports  of  grain  annually 
average  55  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  exports.  The  tobacco  yield  of 
Siberia  and  Caucasia,  is  about  166,000,000  pounds.  Russia  exports  about  9,400,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  nearly  30,000,000  cigarettes.  Turkeslan  cotton  crops  equal 
about  32,500,000  pounds.  Large  numbers  of  domestic  animals  are  reared  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia.  Russian  soil  is  rich  in  valuable  ores.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  in  Siberia 
and  the  Urals,  and  in  the  latter  district  are  the  chief  iron  industries.  Altai  is  the 
most  imporlant  of  the  silver  districts,  producing  22,145  pounds  out  of  a  total  of  29  - 
261  pounds.  On  the  Don  are  valuable  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  mines-  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  mines,  1884.  1,624,720  tons;  in  1889,  the  exports  reached  a  total  of 
4,033,000  tons.  The  mines  of  Ivielce,  Poland,  rank  next  in  importance.  Petroleum 
wells  on  the  Caspian  are  numerous  and  valuable;  product  of  Baku  alone  in  1889 
3,313,000  tons  of  raw  naphtha,  and  986,000  tons  of  kerosene.  About  1  000  000 
people  employed  in  manufactories  and  mining  establishments.  Value  of  all  products 
$692,000,000.  ^ 

Salvador.— In  area  the  smallest,  in  point  of  population  the  second  of  the 
republics  of  Central  America.  The  country  has  a  highly  fertile  soil  and  is  the  best 
cultivated  of  Central  America.  Coffee,  indigo,  Peru  balsam,  and  sugar  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  products;  medicinal  plants  aud  woods  are  abundant.  Among  the  minerals  are 
gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  mercury— 180  mines  and  quarries  now  being  worked. 
Principal  exports:  Coffee  and  indigo. 

San  Marino.— One  of  the  smallest  and  most  ancient  States  of  Europe,  sur¬ 
rounded  ou  all  sides  by  the  provinces  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
agriculture  and  silk  manufactures.  The  town  is  built  around  a  hermitage  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  441. 

Santo  Domingo.— A.  Republic  occupying  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Island 
of  Haiti,  which  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Agriculture  aud  for¬ 
estry  are  the  principal  industries.  Chief  products:  Tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton 
and  sugar  cane.  Sugar  is  becoming  au  important  industry.  There  are  a  number  of 
large  sugar  factories  near  Santo  Domingo— the  capital— Macoris,  and  Azua.  The  for¬ 
ests  furnish  valuable  cabinet  and  dye  woods.  Tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
abundant.  Exports  to  the  United  Slates,  in  1890:  Sugar,  hides  and  skins  dye 
woods,  and  coffee.  ’  J 

Servia. — A  Kingdom  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  surface  of  the  country  is,  in 
general,  very  mountainous.  There  are  many  fei  tile  valleys  of  varying  widths,  and  in 
the  mountainous  districts  are  extensive  and  valuable  forests.  Servia  is  an  agricultural 
country,  manufactures  being  still  in  their  infancy.  Principal  cereals  grown  and  ex¬ 
ported:  Indian  corn  and  wheat;  next  in  importance  are  oats,  barley  and  rye  Vine  cult¬ 
ure  is  an  important  industry,  but  the  wines  are  usually  indifferent  in  quality.  Plums 
are  largely  grown  ;wlien  dried  are  an  important  article  of  export;  about  25,000  tons  pro¬ 
duced,  ovei  16,000  tons  exported.  Vastnumbersof  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared 
aud  exported.  Mineral  resources  important,  but  almost  entirely  undeveloped. 

Siam.— A  n  independent  country  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  surface  is'diversified 
by  mountains  and  hills,  except  the  center,  which  is  a  fertile  plain.  The  mountainous 
districts  are  healthlul,  but  the  plains  and  forests  are  often  visited  by  malignant 
fevers.  1  here  is  much  fertile  land,  but  it  is  badiy  cultivated.  Gold  has  been  found 
in  some  of  the  rivers;  tin  is  obtained  iu  large  quantities.  Bangkok,  the  capital,  is 
the  seat  oi  foreign  commerce.  Principal  exports:  Rice,  sapan-wood.  pepper  teak 
birds’  nests,  tin,  cattle.  ’  ’ 

South  African  Republic. — This  country  is  also  known  as  the  Transvaal. 
It  lias  a  temperate  climate,  and  is  especially  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising;  but  these  industries  are  not  yet  well  developed,  and  the  agricultural  products 
are  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Wheat  and  a  fine  grade  of  tobacco  are 
the  principal  crops;  other  grains;  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar  are  also  grown-  cattle 
and  sheep  are  reared,  aud  the  ostrich  is  bred  for  its  feathers,  which  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  export.  The  mineral  wealth  is  very  great.  The  gold  fields,  twenty-one 
in  number,  cover  an  area  of  more  than  1,500,000  acres.  The  principal  gold  fields 
are  on  government  land,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the  finances  of  the  country 
lsdue  to  the  sum  derived  from  the  licenses  of  these  fields.  Total  output  for  the  year 
trorn  all  fields,  421.032  ounces;  value,  $7,368,060;  revenue  from  licenses,  $4  410  975’ 
Coal,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  tin  are  also  found.  Exports  consist  of  wool 
cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feathers,  ivoiy,  gold,  and  other  minerals. 


Spain. — A  Kingdom  of  Europe  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  The  country  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  surrounded  and  traversed  by 
mountains.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  soil  is  classed  as  productive.  The  soil  is 
divided  among  a  large  number  of  proprietors.  Grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  pulse  are  the 
principal  crops.  The  culture  of  the  vine  forms,  by  far,  the  most  important  culture. 
The  yearly  average  of  wine  is  not  less  than  600,000,000  gallons;  estimated  area  under 
vines,  5,000,000  acres.  Large  quantities  of  oranges,  raisins,  grapes,  nuts,  and  olives 
are  grown  and  exported.  Principal  minerals  are-iron,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  copper. 
In  the  production  of  quicksilver,  Spain  leads  all  countries. 

Sweden. — A  Kingdom  of  Europe  comprising  the  eastern  and  larger  part  of 
the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  The  southeastern  portion  of  the  country  is  generally 
level,  and  the  northwestern  extremely  mountainous.  'J  he  extremes  of  hi  at  and  cold 
are  excessive,  but  the  clima’e  is  mild  for  the  northern  situation  of  the  country.  Of 
the  land  area,  8  per  cent,  is  cultivated,  about  5  per  cent,  natural  meadows,  and 
nearly  44  per  cent,  under  forests.  Agriculture,  mining,  ai  d  fores  ry  ate  the  chief 
industries.  Cereals  occupy  one-half  the  cultivated  area;  chief  crop,  oats;  average 
yield  about  48,000,000  bushels.  Estimated  value  of  all  cereals,  $59,737,200.  Prin¬ 
cipal  minerals:  Iron,  coal,  zinc,  copper,  and  silver.  In  seven  years,  the  shipment  of 
iron  ore  rose  from  20,000  tous  to  117,000  tons.  The  yearly  exports  of  pig-iron 
average  52,000  tons;  bar  iron,  162,300  tons.  Timber  products  furnish  the  leading 
export,  and  average  about  $35,000,000. 

Switzerland. — The  most  mountainous  country  of  Europe.  The  Alps  not 
only  extend  along  the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers,  but  throughout  the  principal 
part  of  the  interior.  While  Switzerland  is  classed  among  the  agricultural  countries, 
it  has  many  and  important  manufacturing  industries.  Rye,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 
the  li  ading  crops.  The  annual  production  of  wine  is  about  22,000,000  gallons.  The 
country  has  many  rich  pasture  lands,  and  dairy  farming  is  an  important  industry. 
More  than  57,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and  24,000  000  pounds  of  condensed  milk, 
exported.  The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton,  silk,  embroideries,  watches,  clocks, 
and  jewelry.  Watches  and  clocks  have  long  been  staple  products  of  Neufchatel  and 
Geneva. 

Tunis. — A  Kingdom  of  Africa  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Nominally  it  is 
under  a  Bey,  but  practically  governed  by  a  French  Resident,  the  country  being  a 
French  protectorate.  Principal  industry,  agriculture — wheat  and  bailey  occupy 
2,470,000  acres,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total 'land  cultivated;  10,035  acres  under  vines; 
wine  product,  717.200  gallons.  Farm  animals  number  1,560,364— of  this  number, 
761,094  are  sheep,  427,450  goats,  and  86,617  camels. 

Turkey.— The  Ottoman  Empire  comprises  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  agricultural  methods  are  very  primitive, 
and  the  development  of  this  industry  is  greatly  retarded  through  the  unjust  laws. 
Estimated  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  Europe  and  Asia,  44,000  OtO;  under 
forests,  about  21,000,000,  of  which  3,500,000  acres  are  in  Eurone.  The  principal 
products  are  tobacco,  cereals,  cotton,  coffee,  nuts,  frui's  of  all  kinds,  madder,  opium, 
and  gums.  Silk-worm  culture  is  an  important  industry.  Latest  reports  give  value 
of  cocoons  as  $1,782,250;  raw  silk,  $3,822,250.  The  mineral  riches  are  very  great, 
but  the  laws  of  the  Empire  are  restrictive,  and  the  mines  are  hardly  worked.  Lead¬ 
ing  minerals:  Coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  salt.  The  fisheries  of  Turkey  are 
important;  those  of  the  Bosporus,  alone,  reach  an  annual  value  of  $1,250,000.  Manu¬ 
factures  are  principally  carpets,  shawls,  and  some  textile  fabrics.  Raisins  form  the 
leading  article  of  export,  reaching  a  value  of  $8,800,000.  Next  in  importance  are 
coffee,  opium,  raw  silk,  and  wheat. 

United  States  — A  Republic  of  North  America,  consisting  of  forty-five 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  five  Territories,  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great 
sections  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  coast  line,  exclusive 
of  land  indentations,  is  5,715  miles;  shore  line  of  the  great  lakes,  3,450  miles.  Inland 
navigation,  once  important,  has  declined  in  proportion  to  the  great  advance  of  the 
railway  system.  Railway  mileage,  1830, 23  miles;  December.  1897,  184,603  miles.  Of 
the  States,  New  York  ranks  first  in  population,  Pennsylvania  second,  Illinois  third, 
and  Ohio  fourth.  New  York  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic.  Chicago  ranks 
second  in  population,  aud  Philadelphia  third.  In  agricultural  and  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  the  United  States  ranks  among  the  first  countries  on  the  globe  Value  of 
leading  agricultural  products  exported  in  1890,  $596,052,031.  These  consisted  of  un¬ 
manufactured  cotton,  $250,968,792;  breadstuffs,  $154,925,927;  leaf  tobacco,  $21,479,- 
556;  meat  and  dairy  products,  $136,264,506;  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  $32,413,250. 
„Le,ciPorts  °*'.  fruit8  were  valued  at  $4,031,686;  but  the  imports  amounted  to  $18,- 
310,007,  of  which  $4,653,779  constituted  bananas. 

V  Uruguay.— A  Republic  of  South  America,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Kio  de  la  Plata.  Both  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  the  area 
under  cultivation  is  very  small.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  the  products, while  to¬ 
bacco,  olives,  and  the  vine  are  grown  to  a  small  extent.  The  vast  fertile  plains  furnish 
luxuriant  pastures  for  the  extensive  herds  of  ca*tle  and  sheep,  the  rearing  of  which 
forms  the  chief  industry  of  the  country.  The  pastoral  land  in  actual  occupation  is 
estimated  at  38,  <00,000  acres;  that  under  agriculture,  including  forage  crops  1  507  - 
000  acres.  Estimated  number  of  cattle,  6.119,482;  sheep,  15,905,441;  horses,  408,- 
452.  Total  value  of  flocks  and  herds,  $76,341,180.  The  country  contains  some 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Valuable  marble  quarries  exist,  with  many 
varieties  of  fine  marble.  Principal  exports:  Wool,  hides,  and  skins. 

•  lretiesuela.—The  most  northerly  Republic  of  South  America.  The  country 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  belts— agricultural,  pastoral,  and  forests.  Agriculture 
is  the  principal  source  of  -wealth,  and  forms  the  occupation  of  one-fifth  of  the  people. 

I  he  most  important  crops  are  coffee  and  cocoa.  Other  products  are  sugar  cane 
cotton,  indigo,  bananas,  and  grains.  The  pastoral  lands  are  vast  plains,  often  trav¬ 
ersed  by  rivers,  and  abounding  in  various  grasses,  which  support  large  herds  of  cat- 
t  e,  and  many  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Estimated  number  of  cattle,  ll.OCO. 000- 
sheep  and  goats,  6,000,000.  The  forest  regions  furnish  such  tropical  products  as 
India  rubber,  tonka  beans,  copaiba,  and  vanilla;  also  many  palm  trees  and  numerous 
textde  plants  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  rich  and  varied.  Principal 
gold  district,  Yuruari;  average  annual  yield  of  the  district  for  six  years,  146  232 
ounces.  Silver  mines  exist  in  several  States;  copper  and  iron  are  abundant.  Salt 
mines  are  the  property  of  the  State.  Chief  exports:  Coffee,  cocoa,  gold,  $593,743. 

•  „  *FCS?  I»  dies. — An  extensive  system  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Phys- 
ically  the  islands  are  divided  into  three  distinct  groups,  the  Bahama,  the  Greater 
Antilles  or  Windward  Islands— comprising  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico  and 
several  small  islands  near  their  coasts— the  Lesser  Antilles  or  Windward  Islands 
which  extend  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Puerto  Rico  in  a  semicircle  to  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  Politically  they  are.  with  the  exception  of  Haiti,  Cuba,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  divided  between  European  powers.  The  islands  have  a  tropical  climate,  some¬ 
what  modified  by  the  surrounding  ocean  and  the  mountainous  surface  of  many  of 
them.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  molasses,  rum,  tropical 
fruits,  arrowroot,  cotton,  spices,  valuable  timber,  logwood,  and  other  dyes.  ' 
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AREA 

INSQUARE  MILES 


The  Population  of  the  World,  1890. 


POPULATION. 


INHABITANTS 
PER  SQUARE  MILE. 


3,458.029 


14,796,9S8 


11,518,104 


3,797,410 


17,039,066 


OCEANIA 


South  America 

33,342,700 
(5  per  Sq.  M*.) 


5,684,600 


AMERICA 

121,728,784 


North  America 

88,3S6,084 
(  11  per  Sq.  M.) 


Africa 

168,499,017 


Europe 

357,851,580 


Asia 

825,954,000 


1.6 


8.2 


14 


94 


48 


50,609,597 


Total:  1,479,717,981 


29 


1,689,834 


Polar  Regions: 


11,170 


52,299,431 


Grand  Total : 


1,479,729,151 


28 


Estimated  Increase  in  the  World's  Population,  1  880  -1890,  8°/°  viz.-.  Asia,  G^;  Europe,  8.7 
Africa,  10^;  America,  19.5%"  (fN.Am.,  20^-  SAm„  1.5^4  );  Oceania,  30 °/o . 


UsTDIEIX. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


Country. 

Ind. 

1  United  States . 

2  Mexico . 

3  Canada . 

. B  10 

4  West  Indies . 

. C  11 

5  Guatemala . 

6  Salvador . 

. D  10 

7  Honduras . 

. D  10 

8  Nicaragua . 

. D  10 

9  Costa  Rica . 

. D  10 

10  Newfoundland  and  Lab¬ 
rador  . B  12 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Country. 

11  Brazil . 

12  Argentine  Republic. 

13  Colombia . 

14  Peru  . 

15  Chile . 

16  Venezuela . 

17  Bolivia . 

18  Ecuador . 

19  Uruguay . 

20  Guiana . . 

21  Paraguay . 


Ind. 
.E  12 
.F  11 
.D  11 
E  11 
F  11 
.D  11 
.E  11 
.E  11 
F  12 
.D  12 
.F  12 


EUROPE. 

Country.  Ind. 

22  Russia . B  17 

23  Germany . B15 

24  Austria-Hungary . B  16 

25  France . B  15 

26  Great  Britain,  Ireland..  .B  14 

27  Italy . B  15 

28  Spain . C  14 

HtsSSi . A1S 

30  Belgium . B15 

31  Roumania . B  1C 

32  Turkey . B  16 

33  Portugal . C  14 

34  The  Netherlands . B  14 


Country.  Ind. 

35  Bulgaria . B16 

86  Switzerland . B  15 

37  Greece . C  16 

38  Denmark . B  15 

89  Servia . B  16 


OCEANIA. 


.n  J  Australia . F  4 

4U.  j  New  Zealand . F  5 

41  Polynesia . E  6 

42  New  Guinea . E  4 

43  Hawaiian  Islands . C  7 


ASIA. 

Country.  Ind. 

44  Chinese  Empire . C  2 

45  British  India . D  19 

46  Japan  . C  4 

47  Dutch  East  Indies . E  2 

48  Asiatic  Russia . . A  2 

49  Turkey  in  Asia . C  16 

50  French  Indo-China . D  2 

51  Corea . C  8 

52  Persia . C  17 

53  Phillippine  Islands . D  3 

54  Siam .  .  D  2 

55  Afghanistan . C  18 

56  Nepaul . C  19 

57  Baluchistan . C  18 


AFRICA. 


Country. 

Ind. 

58  Kongo  Free  State.. . . 

16 

59  Egypt . 

60  Morocco . 

...C 

...C 

16 

14 

Hi  Algeria . 

...C 

15 

62  Madagascar . 

...  K 

17 

63  Abyssinia . . 

...D 

16 

64  Cape  of  Good  Hope. . 

...  F 

15 

65  Tunis . 

15 

66  Liberia . . 

. .  D 

14 

67  Tripoli . 

...C 

15 

68  South  African  Rep.. . 

...F 

16 

69  Mozambique . 

...E 

16 

70  Orange  Free  State. . . 

...F 

16 

^otestaivts 

130,650,000 
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TABLE  OF  PERCENTAGES. 


BUDDHISTS 
Shintoists  and 

TOLLO VVERS  OF 

Confucius. 

CHRIS  TIANS. 

PAGANS. 

MOHAMMEDANS. 

BRAHMAN  ISTS 

ISRAELITES- 

TOTAL.  1 

CATHOLICS. 

PROTESTANTS. 

OTHER 

CHRISTIAN 

SECTS. 

TOTAL. 

Homan: 

Greek  Orthodox. 

Total. 

33% 

15.5% 

6% 

21.5% 

8.75% 

0.5% 

30.75% 

15% 

11.25% 

9.5% 

0.5% 

100.00%  f 

THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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Value  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Principal  Countries 

of  the  World,  1890. 


Imports 


LIGHT 

COLOR 


MADAGASCAR:  1,036,115 

Imp.  Q  Exp. 

788’518.59%9  84?’597 


DUTCH  GUIANA:  3,382,818 
In,p.  ^  ixP« 

1,967,028  1,415,790 

-541,238 


NICARAGUA:  3,088,144 

Iiup.  Exp. 

1,969,935  ^  1,718,209 
-251,726 


Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports  (  +  ) 
Excess  of  Imports  over  Exports  (-) 


HONDURAS: 
-Imp.  Exp. 

3To  Data  W  2,422,529 


5369,909 


193.316, 645©^ 
CO  - -  I  & 


FRENCH  GUIANA:  2,451,922 
Imp.  x-n  Exp. 
1,727,442  w  724,480 
-1,002,962 


TUNIS:  11,628,022 

Imp.  /^Tn  Exp. 

5,622,977  £“3  5,905,645 


*43 7 7.59U.  375.7s 


PARAGUAY:  4,075,404 
Imp.  0  Exp. 
1,977,010  w  2,097,848 
120,232 


SALVADOR:  7,215,623 

Imp.  ^  Exp* 
1,735.923  (Jgj  5,479,600 
+  3,748jo77 


PERU:  11,791,232 

Imp.  Exp. 


Imp.  /pN  Exp.  ' 

5,190,555  6,600,077 

+  1,410,122  - 


#75,609  ECUADOR:  14,299,533 
cA  V-  04 1 7, Ml, 822  O 


Exp. 

7,057,761 


COSTA  RICA :  12,022,231 

bup-  /C^  Exp. 
4,582,012  y  7,440,219 
♦  2,858,207 


GUATEMALA:  15,934,899 
Jmp.  Exp. 

5,522,599  10,41-2,300 


SERV1A :  10,187,802 

Imp.  ✓'~n  Exp. 
8,845.220  M  7,342,636 
-1,502,590 


BOLIVIA:  14,599,500 
Imp.  s-\  Exp. 
5,839,800  8,759,700 

♦  2,919,900 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE:  16,000,000 

1,11  p*  /Oi  Txp* 

5,000,000  40,000,000 

+  5,000,01 


MOROCCO:  10,074,104 
Imp.  Exp. 

8,728,987  7,945,177 

-783,810 


COLOMBIA:  24,204,000  *^051,49® 

Tmp.  Exp. 

9,613,007  14.591,029 

+  4,978^2 


BRITISH  GUIANA:  19,704,024 

Imp.  /*">,  I2xp. 
9,183,669  \^y  10,520,355 


Total  Imports,  S  9,23G,455,4G8. 


Total  Coinmcrce>Onc  Year,$  17,817,441,515. 


Total  Exports,  8  8,580,986,047. 


H»n3,>fc'N»lly  It  Co.,  Xntrm.n,  CHit. 
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Railway  Mileage  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  1890. 


Miles  per 

00  Sq.  Miles. 

Miles  per 
10,000  Inhab’ 

0.32 

1.93 

1.57 

0.36 

0.21 

0.80 

0.42 

20.70 

0.61 

0.23 

0.77 

4.91 

0.25 

3.78 

2.30 

6.94 

1.03 

1.44 

8.27 

5.63 

3.73 

2.97 

3.21 

2.94 

0.19 

54  23 

0.82 

12.96 

13.73 

3.96 

1.83 

l  28.78 

0.84 

3.62 

0.64 

7.09 

12.10 

6.57 

0.31 

50.69 

0.73 

20.07 

2.60 

20.47 

28.23 

5.28 

2.83 

10.30 

0.48 

13.47 

0.71 

4.61 

0.18 

3.96 

3.09 

3.49 

7.10 

2.62 

0.43 

30.35 

1.09 

0.62 

6.30 

3.91 

0.90 

1.95 

16.42 

5.17 

11.06 

5.91 

12.44 

5.35 

5.51 

25.90 

COUNTRY. 


NUMBER  OF  MILES. 


Central  America 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Egypt 

Transcaspian  District 

of  Russia 

Japan 
Norway 
Peru 
Cuba 

Turkey  in  Europe,  Bui 

gnrin,  and  Kouinelia 

Denmark 
Portugal 
Boumania 
South  Australia 
Cape  Colony 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Algiers  and  Tunis 
Chile 

Switzerland 
(Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Belgium 
Sweden 

Argentine  Republic 
Mexico 
Brazil 
Spain 
Italy 
Canada 
British  India 
Austria-Hungary 
Russia 
Great  Britain  A  Ireland 
France 
Germany 


United  States 


971 

994 

1,056 

1,097 

1,223 

1,280 

1,580 


1.757 

1,785 


1.887 


1,905 


1,923 


1,926 


1,929 


2,063 


2,252 


2,288 


3,215 


4,915 


5,129 


5,344 


5,779 


6,127 


8,117 


13,322 


15,837 


16,467 


18,728 


19,939 


22,586 


25,969 


- - 

_ 


Railway  Mileage*  of  the  World,  hy  Continents,  1890. 


Africa 
Australia 
South  America 
Asia 
Europe 

North  America 


World 


3,992 


10,552 

18,798 

- 182,937 - 

370,281 


NOTE  —The  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  is  44  18  ; 


0.68 

5.13 

0.36 

29.09 

0.24 

4.55 

0.46 

0.26 

3.62 

3.84 

2.61 

22.30 

1  45 

3.09 

railway  milpuo-e  nf  5711  ,  1  “-w  "  nine  worm,  anu  exceeds  oy  miles  mo  mileage  ot  tue  old  world  -Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  together  The 

is  vervnoticeable  ^Ti  r1*  an<?  EuroP®  to?ether  is  88.84  per  cent  of  that  of  the  whole  world.— The  large  railway  mileage,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  English-speaking  countries 

lb  veiy  notice  jhlc.  The  Australian  colonies,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  show  tile  largest  proportions  in  the  last  column  of  the  diagram.  penning  countries. 
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Density  of  Population  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  1890. 

Approximate  Density  of  Population  for  the  Whole  World,  28  Inhabitants  per  Square  Mile. 
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1890 


1885 


1880 


1875 


1870 


1865 


I860 


1835 


1780 


62,978,738 


50,150,783 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

OF 

States  and  Territories, 

Census  of  1890. 

States  and  Territories. 

Land 
Surface, 
in  Sq.  Miles. 

Water 
Surface, 
inSq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Alabama . 

51,540 

710 

1,513,017 

Arizona . 

112,920 

100 

59,620 

Arkansas . 

53,045 

805 

1,128,179 

California . 

155,980 

2,380 

1,208,130 

Colorado . 

103,045 

280 

412,198 

Connecticut . 

4,845 

145 

746,258 

Delaware . 

1,960 

90 

168,493 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

60 

10 

230,392 

Florida . 

54,240 

4,440 

391,422 

Georgia . 

58,980 

495 

1,837,353 

Idaho  . 

84,290 

510 

84,385 

Illinois . 

50,000 

630 

3,826,351 

Indiana . 

35,910 

440 

2,192,404 

Indian  Territory  . . 

31,000 

400 

1,911,896 

Iowa . 

55,475 

550 

Kansas . 

81,700 

380 

1,427,096 

Kentucky . 

40,000 

400 

1,858,635 

Louisiana . 

45,420 

3,300 

1,118,587 

Maine . 

29,895 

3,145 

661,086 

Maryland . 

9,860 

2,350 

1,042,390 

Massachusetts . 

8,040 

275 

2,238,943 

Michigan . 

57,430 

1,485 

2,093,889 

Minnesota  .  * . 

79,205 

4,160 

1,301,826 

Mississippi . 

46,340 

470 

1,289,600 

Missouri . 

68,735 

680 

2,679,184 

Montana . 

145,310 

770 

132,159 

Nebraska . 

76,840 

670 

1,058,910 

Nevada . 

109,740 

960 

45,761 

New  Hampshire. . . 

9,005 

300 

376,530 

New  Jersey . 

7.455 

360 

1,444,933 

-347748,000 


-317443,321 


-27,256,000- 


-23,191,876- 


-10,878,000- 


-17,069,453^ 


-M^TSOjOOO- 


12,866,020 


11,151,000- 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

OF 

States  and  Territories, 

Census  of  1890. 


9,033,822 


8,309,000 


*81- 


1,209,001 


573087483^ 


J.'JZ'j.Zlil 


States  and  Territories. 

Land 
Surface, 
in  Sq.  Miles 

Water 
Surface, 
in  Sq.  Miles 

Population. 

New  Mexico . 

122,460 

120 

153,593 

New  York . 

•47,620 

1,550 

5,997,853 

North  Carolina. . . . 

48,580 

3,670 

1,617,947 

North  Dakota . 

74,195 

600 

182,719 

Ohio . 

40,760 

300 

3,612,316 

Oklahoma . 

38,830 

200 

61,834 

Oregon . 

94,560 

1,470 

313,767 

Pennsylvania . 

44,985 

220 

5,258,014 

Rhode  Island  .... 

1,085 

165 

345,506 

South  Carolina. . . . 

30,170 

400 

1,151,149 

South  Dakota . 

76,850 

800 

328,808 

Tennessee .  . 

41,750 

300 

1,767,518 

Texas . 

262,290 

3,490 

2,235,523 

Utah . 

82,190 

2,780 

207,905 

Vermont . 

9,135 

430 

332,422 

Virginia . 

40,125 

2,325 

1,655,980 

Washington . 

66,880 

2,300 

349,390 

West  Virginia. . . . 

24,645 

135 

762,794 

Wisconsin . 

54,450 

1,590 

1,686,880 

Wyoming . 

97,575 

315 

60,705 

620 

Raritan  Bay  and 

Lower  N.  Y.  Bay. 

100 

Total . 

2,970,000 

55,600 

62,622.250 

3,435,000 

3,070,000 

Alaska,  total  surface . 577,390 _ 31,795 

Untaxed  Indians .  216,706 

White  Persons  in  the  five  Civilized 

Tribes  in  Indian  Territory .  107,987 

tlnited  States,  total  surface. .  ■  3,602,990  62,978,738 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POPULATION  AS  SHOWN  AT  THE  LAST  TWO  DECENNIAL  CENSUSES. 


1890 


1885 


1880 


1875 


1870 


1865 


I860 


1835 


1830 


1780 


CENSUS  YEAR. 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

NATIVE  BORN. 

FOREIGN  BORN. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number.  |  PerCent. 

1  Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number.  |  PerCent. 

1890 

1880 

32,067,880 

26,518,820 

61.21 

60.87 

30,554,370 

24.636.963 

48.79 

49.13 

54,983,890 

43,402,970 

87.80 

84.22 

7,638,360  j  12.20 
6,580,793  1  15.78 

53,372,703 

|  43,475,840 

85.23 

80.67 

9,249,547  I  14.77 
6,079,943  |  13.33 

95.280  Females  for  every  100.000  Males  in  1890. 

96.544  Females  for  every  100,000  Males  in  1880. 

13.586  Colored  for  every  100-000  White  in  1890. 

15,162  Colored  for  every  100, 0J0  White  in  1880. 

17.330  Foreign  Born  for  every  100. 000  Native  Born  in  1890. 

15,365  Foreign  Born  for  every  100,000  Native  Born  in  1880. 

Of  the  total  DODulation  of  the  country  in  1890  there  were:  Single,  37.129,564  (59.29  per  cent) ;  married,  22,331,424  (35.66  per  cent) ;  widowed,  2,970,052  (4.74  per  cent);  divorced,  120,996  (0.20  per  cent);  unknown,  70,214  (0.11  per  cent). 
The  nereintuges  among  Denton  s  twenty  years  of  age  and  ov6r  were:  Single,  25.64  per  cent  (males,  30.95  per  cent;  females,  19.92  per  cent);  married,  66.04  per  cent  (males  63.83  percent;  females,  66.35  percent)  j  widowed,  8.77  per 
cent  (males  4  65  per  cent;  femaleB,  13.19  per  cent);  divorced,  0.35  per  cent;  (maleB,  0.28  per  cent;  females.  0.44  per  cent) ;  unknown.  0.20  per  cent  (males,  0.29  per  cent;  females,  0.10  per  cent). _ 


TVOTF  -The  census  of  1890  shows  the  number  of  males  of  militia  age  (18  to  44  years,  both  Inclusive)  to  have  been  13  230,168,  of  which  2,806,082  (21.21  per  cent)  were  foreign-born,  2,311,801  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  and  1,426,204 
colored  In  1880  there  were  10.231  239  males  of  militia  age,  an  increase  during  the  decade  of  2.998  929  or  29.31  per  cent,  against  an  increase  of  25.57  per  cent  in  the  total  population  of  the  country. 

The  "males  of  voting  age  (21  years  and  over)  numbered,  in  1890, 16,940,311,  of  which  4  348,459  (25.67  per  cent)  were  foreign-born.  2  150,273  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  and  1.740.465  colored.  Of  the  foreign-born, 
2  546  037  had  been  naturalized,  236,069  had  taken  out  their  first  papers,  while  1,160,214  were  aliens  (368  338  among  them  being  unable  to  speak  the  English  language),  the  citizenship  of  the  remaining  406.139  being  unknown. 
In  1880  there  were  12,830,849  males  of  voting  age,  an  increase  during  the  decade  of  4,109,962,  or  82.03  per  cent,  against  an  increase  of  85.57  per  cent  In  the  total  population  of  the  oountry. 
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Population  of  the  United  States,  1890. 
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perceWitecrea5e  Population. 
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North  Carolina  . 
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Wisconsin . . . . 
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Georgia _ 

Kentucky. . ___ 

Iowa _ _ _ 

Michigan... . _ . 

Indiana _ _ _ 

Texas _ _ _ 


Dark  Color  shows _ 

.  increase  in  population  , 
from  1880  to  1890. 


(Decrease.  '—26.51 

. _ . . .47.43. 

. 192.01  . 


a 


158.77.. 

.237.49, 

. 28,46- 


Massachusetts.. 

Missouri _ 

Ohio..,.. _ 

Illinois. _ 


Pennsylvania 


_ _ 14.93 

. . 395.05 

. . . 44.42 

. . . 29.71.. 

. . . . 79.53 


New- Work 


. 234.00 

. . 0.04 

24.94 

365.13 

. 8.51 

. 45.24 

. 112.12 

. 1.87  . 

. 19.84 

. 23.34  _ 

. .  11.49. 

.  134.06. 

. 19.01 

. 40.58 

. 15.63 

. 39.72 

13.96 

. 66.74 

. 43.27 

.27.74  .. 

. 19.84 

. 15.59 

.  9.4  S  . 

. 28.23. 

. . 14.60- 

. . 19.14. 

_ 12.73._ 

_ • _ 17.68, 

_ _ 27.92  _ 

_ 10. 8.2  _ 


. . . . 40.44 . 

_ 25.57- 


...23.56._ 

14.83... 

-24.32 


-22.77 


. ..45,761 

_ 59,620 

_ 60,705 

_ 61,834 

_ _  84,385 

-.132,159 

—  153,593 
....  168,493 
_ 182,719 

—  207,905 
-230,392 

313,767 
...  328,808 

332.422 

. 345,506 

....  349,390 

.376,530 

391.422 
...  412,198 

661,086 

.....746,258 

. 762,794 

1,042,390 

1,058,910 

1,118,587 

1,128,179 

.1,151,149 

1,208,130 

1,289,600 

1,301,826 

1,427,096 

1,444,933 

1,513,017 

1,617,947 

1,655,980 

1,686,880 

1,767,513 

1,837,353 

1,858,635 

.1,911,396 

2,093,889 

2,192,404 

2,235,523 

2,238,943 

2,679,184 

3,672,31.6 

3,826,351 


253,014 


— L&.0Q 


TOTAL  i  68,633,350,  not  including  Alaska  (31,795),  Cntaxed  IndlanB  (216,705),  and  White  Persons  In  the  five  Civilized  Tribes  In  Indian  Territory  (107,987). 
GRAND  TOTAL:  United  States  (Incomplete  and  not  official),  63,078,738, 
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Rand.  McNally  &  Co.’s  Map  of  the  United  States,  showing 
in  six  degrees,  the  Density  of  Population.  1890. 
Copyright,  1892,  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
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Rand.  McNally  &  Co.’s  Map  of  the  United  States,  showing 
the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Population.  1880  to  1890. 
Oopyrigut,  1892.  by  Kand,  McNally  &  Co. 
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>tal  Increase  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States,  1880  to  1890,  12,822,955;  an  average  Increase 
for  the  whole  country,  in  10  years,  of  25  57  per  cent. 

(The  census  reports  give  the  increase  of  population  during  the  decade  as  24.86  per  cent.,  the  figure  being  based  on  a 
total  population,  for  1890,  of  62,622.2.50,  while  the  percentage  of  incr*  ase,  as  given  above  (25.67),  is  based  on  the  unofficial 
total  of  62,978,738,  which  includes  Alaska,  the  unlaxed  Indians,  and  ihe  white  persons  in  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  Indian 
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Humber  and  Nationality  of  Immigrants  Arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  Ten  Fiscal  Years 

(July  1st  to  June  30th,)  1882  to  1891. 


NATIONALITY. 
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Total 


788,992 


603,322 


396,346 


334,203 


490,109 


444,427 


466,302 


660,319 


Note:  Immigrants  from  the  British  NorthAroerlcan  Possessions  and  Mexico  are  not  included  since  July  1st,  1885. 


Number  of  Immigrants,  by  Periods,  Arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  103  Years,  1789  to  1891. 

Scale  :  §  of  Scale  for  Main  Diagram. 


1789- 1819 

260,000 
(  estimate  dj 
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1820-1831  1832-1841 


170,968 


643,646 


1842-1851  1852-1861  1862-1871  1872-1881 

1^72,180  2,262,469  2,630,222  3,162,272 

^Total  Immigration,  103  Years,  16,129,247  . 


1882-1891 

6,137.601 
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The  Foreign  Born  Population  of  the  United  States,  Distributed  according 
to  Country  of  Birth,  1890;  and  Totals,  1850  to  1890. 


COUNTRY  OK  BIRTH. 
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Specified 


Holland 

Wales 

Switzerland 


Mexico,  West  Indies, 
Central  and 
South  America 


China 

France 

Bohemia 

Austria 

Denmark 

Poland 

Italy 

Russia 

Scotland 

Norway 

Sweden 

England 


Canada  and 

Newfoundland 


Ireland 


Germany 


Total 


NUMBER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1890. 


9,249,547,  or  14.68  per  cent  of  the  total  Population  of  the  Country. 


Totals,  1850  to  1890. 


Per  cent  of  Increase  during  the  Decade 


1880-1890 

.  1870-1880 

1860-1870 

.  1850-1860. 

45.73 

23.76 

38.37 

590.94 

441.69 

208.43 

. 

35.57 

71.15 

63.67 

—56.99 

(Decrease) 

40.86 

24.12 

65.49 

187.18 

20.14 

11.77 

62.87 

53.22 

17.43 

17.92 

40.93 

299.21 

18.74 

55.23 

51.17 

84.57 

2.13 

65.71 

77.26 

4,591.95 

5.80 

—8.10 

(Decrease) 

5.95 

103.20 

38.36 

111.88 

. 

. 

218.83 

26.73 

21.73 

2,549.15 

106.47 

113.23 

202.22 

442.00 

203.64 

236.36 

97.81 

. 

312.80 

157.80 

63.12 

188.56 

411.29 

669.21 

46.96 

123.48 

42.37 

20.81 

29.78 

53.82 

77.55 

59.07 

159.68 

247.02 

145.99 

99.66 

422.59 

423.32 

36.88 

19.66 

28.04 

55.56 

36.78 

45.33 

97.41 

69.23 

0.91 

—0.07 

(Decrease!) 

15.18 

67.54 

41.60 

16.34 

32.48 

118.59 

38.47 

19.99 

34.52 

84.38 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

Total  Population 

62,978.738 

50,155,783 

38,558,371 

31,443.321 

23,191  876 

Persons  of  Foreign  Birth 

9.249,547 

6,679,943 

5.567,229 

4,138,697 

2,244.602 

Per  cent  of  Foreign  Born  of  total  population 

14.68 

13.32 

14.44 

13.16 

9  68 

Increase  of  Foreign  Born  during  preceding  decade 

2,569,604 

1,112,714 

1.428,532 

1.894,095 

Per  cent  of  increase  of  Foreign  Born  during  preceding  decade 

38.47 

19.99 

34  52 

84.38 

1890  •  29  44#ner  cent  iniSn  •  sn  V1?  ,22?  t5SI2,were  born  m  :  30  11  per  cent  in 

AT’44  Perc®nt  111 .18°P  i  30.37  per  cent  in  1870;  30.83  per  cent  in  1860  ;  26.01  per  cent  in  lftfSO- 

18-n?  aSo?  IrltTn ^iU  aFdoL  20-23  cent  in  1890  ’  27  76  Per  cent  ift  1880  ;  S3  aa  r^r 
18<0  ,  88.93  per  cent  in  I860  :  42.  RK  nor  nont  f nn»<nn.iu: —  * _ U 


870  7  38  93  ner  cent  in  TRfifl  •  4oqk  ZT"60  f  P'b  per  Cent  m  1880  !  33.33  per  cent  in 

JS  thffn  nffhSS#  |’  42-85  Per. cent  m  1850.  The  two  nationalities  together  formed  over 
two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign  population  of  the  country  in  1860  and  1870,  and  still  form  over  one- 


includin 


R”  ciou ,  v_  auauiaiis,  unu  oc<iuumaviails, 

Foreign  Born,  44.13  per  cent  lived,  in  1890,  in  the  lit  cities  having  a  populati, 
«>..  In  1880  34.89  per  cent  lived  m  the  60  largest  cities,  while  37.20  per  cent  lived  i 


25,000. _ 

cities  in  1890. 


ilation  of  over 
"  in  the  same 


i 
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Population  of  the  United  States  hy  Color  and  General  Kativity,  1890. 

Total:  62,022,250. 

HHlggP;  ColoreS.  Native-Born:  53,372,703  -  85.2S  per  tent.  TorelgnlTWte  I  Decolor 

IForeignBorn:  9;249,547  — 14. « 7  percent.  ^  • — 


Jfative“Whlte. 


IVliite:  64,9S3,890  —  87.80  per  cent. 
Colored:  7,038,360  -<12.20  jer  cent . 
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Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States,  1890. 


IN  umber 
of 

Organizations. 


"Value  of 
Church 
Property. 


Denomination  and  Humber  of  Communicants  orlMembers. 


Number  of 
Church 
^Edifices, 
Halls,  etc. 


Seating 

Capacity, 


580 

995 

550 

334 

956 

421 

983 

1,281 

1,056 

533 

2,310 

425 

3,217 

922 

4,526 

2,181 

4,868 

5,019 

7,246 

8,427 


42,480 


465,605 
644,675 
643,800 
573,650 
8,054,333 
10,335,100 
1,348,081 
1,637,202 
4,541,334 
9,754,275 
4,785,680 
825,506 
6,974,172 
5,801,940 
4,937,583 
18,744,242 
43,335,437 
81,066,317 
12,206,038 
84,218,234 
( 


ADVENT  CHRIST  AN  CHURCH 
2S101f 

seventh  [Jay  /Jdventists 

28,991 


508^ 


BRETH  REN. OR  DUP  KARDS 

(8  8ub-DenomlnatlOD  ) 

_ _ _ _  i-7iLsoi- 

CH  RISTI  ANS.CjR  CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION 

90,718 


(2  Sub-Deuominarions) 

7'5”  130,496 


EVAN 

CHURCH  O  F  J  ESUS  CH 


GELICAL  ASSOCI  ITION 
133,313 


PROTESTANT  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
30.168 


u 

OLD  CONST1TU 
22,807 


RIST  OF  LATTER  DA 

144,352 


Y  SAINTS  (MORMONS) 


26  MINOR  DENOMINATIONS  AND  156  INDEPENDENT  CONGREGATIONS. 

(37  Suli-DenomlnallonB.) 

160.461  ■ 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL 

(2  Sub- Denominations) 

•223,588 


1 


SYNpD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
187,432 


CHRISTI  R 

12,  470  •  IN  AMERICA 
 I  92,970 


NITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIS' 

(2  Sub-Denominations)  NEW  CONSTITl  TlON 

r  e  ro  ft  m2e  d1  cU^af  ^ 


(3  Sub-Denominations)  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATE8 

309,458_ 204,018 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES 
_ 512,771 _ . _ 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPALCHUTTCH 


DISCI PLES05F  CHRIST 


OTHER 

"NATioNAuf 

21,472 


13,490  94,876,233 


82,175,955 


51,489 


132,140,179. 


641,051 


U  T 

GERMAN-ENGLISH 


!  H  E  R 

(17  Sub-Denominations) 


N  S 

GERMAN 


454,005 


OTHE 

38,  ( 

8(7 

P  j  R  E 

UNITED  j  CUMBERLAND(l) 

SBlYTERI  ANS 

SOUTHERN  !  (12  Sub-Denominations)  NORTHERN 

89 

94,402  J  178,379 

i 

,7*'721  I  788,224 

1,278,815 

i 

1 

B_ A  Lp  T  1 

S  T  S 

$> !  Sj 

_r  1  t-T  i  rf 
fj  1  00  1  05 

(14  Sub-Denominations) 

ffij  -i  uJ 

wj  d  i  > 

REGULAR  NORTH  j  REGULAR  SOUTH 

800,025  j  1,276,491 

REGULAR  COLORED 

1,362,140 

^  !  I 

I  1  UJ  l  ± 

H  c  o: 

3,693,528 

XL 

 1 

!  s 

1 

1 

! 

<n  cm 

CO  T- 

0  1 

lilVb 

1— T-_! _ Q _ 

E< 

“a. 

T  H  O  j  D  1  ST  S 

P  1  O 
rJ  Q 

AT  14 

CAN 

>ALZI 

,788 

o 

co  m 

EK 

(17  Sub-Denominations) 

CO  1 

ch  I  a. 
UJ  1  UJ 
I  !  -fy. 

iSTAI 

AFR 

ISCOF 

349 

CM 

z  jo 

o 

EPISCOPAL  SOUTH  I  EPISCOPAL 

1 

1  UJ 
O  j  at 

1  o 

PROT 

EF 

CH 

U. 

< 

1,209,976  !  2,240,354 

4-, 589, 284 

i  o 

i  ° 

i 

1 

10,266 


118,683,136 


H 


XL 


X 


(7  Sub-Denominations) 


ROMAN 


fit 

nrr 


6,250,045 


6,276,499 


ITT 


KS1  3  1 

Jl£i 


164,555 


578,768,70: 


Grand  Total:  49  Denominations  (143  Sub-Denominations,  and  156  independent  Congregations;  20,580,313  Communicants  or  Members. 
[32.67  per  cent  of  tlic  Total  Population  (62,978,738)  of  the  United  States  In  1890.] 


NOTE.— The  26  Minor  Denominations,  summed  up  into  one  item  in  the  above  Diagram, 
with  their  Sub-Denominations  and  numbers  of  Communicants  or  Members,  are:  1.  Church  of 
God,  22,511;  2.  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  (Non-polygamous  Mor¬ 
mons),  21,773  ;  3.  Independent  Churches  of  Christ  in  Christian  Union,  18,214;  4.  Christian  Church 
South,  13,004  ;  5.  Moravian  Church,  11,781;  6.  Christian  Scientists,  8,724  ;  7.  Salvation  Army,  8,662; 
8.  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  8,455;  9.  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian),  7,095; 
10.  (Plymouth)  Brethren  [4  Sub- Denominations:  (Plymouth)  Brethren  I.,  2,279;  II.,  2,419;  III., 
1,235;  IV.,  718],  6,651;  11.  Adventists  [4  Sub-Denominations:  Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
2,872;  Evangelical  Adventists,  1,147;  Life  and  Advent  Union,  1,018;  Church  of  God,  647],  5,684; 


575  t2 
973 1 
l-S 
337 
893  so 
479 

1,292  ^ 
1,180  t 
1,094 
532 

2,324  b 
444 -re 
3,177  5T 
921  re 
4,403  Jo 
2,152  Ti 
5,192  si 
5,331 
6,465  & 
7,849  eo" 


13,833  1 


114,991 

122,492 

132,280 

92,972 

252,170 

175,460 

433,909 

326,417 

309,678 

167,711 

504,220 

120,177 

664,081 

286,926 

1,107,458 

833,886 

1,595,726 

1,364,959 

1,748,777 

2,261,947 

4,214,739 


42,782  § 


12,002,900 


52,194  13,515,816 


10,285 


1 65,222  rls  45,797,887 


3,448,695 


12.  Communistic  Societies  [6:  Society  of  Shakers,  1,728;  Amana  Society,  1,600;  Harmony  Society, 
250;  Society  of  Separatists,  200;  Society  of  Altruists,  25;  New  Icaria  Society,  21],  3,824;  13.  Breth¬ 
ren  in  Christ  (River  Brethren),  2,080;  14.  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  1,394;  15.  Christadelphians, 
1,277;  16.  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  1,064;  17.  Social  Brethren  Church,  913;  18.  Christian  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association,  754;  19.  Theosophical  Society,  C95;  20.  United  Zion's  Children,  525;  21. 
Church  Triumphant  (Schweinfurth),  381;  22.  Temple  Society,  340;  23.  Schwenkfeldians,  306; 
24.  Church  Triumphant  (Koreshan  Ecclesia),  205;  25.  Adonai  Shomo,  20;  26.  Chinese  Temples,  — ! 
Total,  26  Minor  Denominations  (37  Sub-Denominations),  146,335;  156  Independent  Con¬ 
gregations,  14,126.  Grand  Total,  160,461  Communicants  or  Members. 
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Combined  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  National,  State,  and  Local  Governments,  Classified  by  Sources 

and  Objects,  1890. 


REPAYMENT  OF  INTEREST 
by  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS 

CUSTOMS  FEES.  FTNES. 

Penalties,  and  Forfeitures 

TAX  on  CIRCULATION 

of  NATIONAL  BANKS 


FEES  on  LETTERS  PATENT 

FEES,  CONSULAR  and  LANDS 

SINKING  FUND  for 

PACIFIC  RAILWAYS 

TAX  on  BANKS  and  BANKERS 
separately  reported 

PENAL  and  REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 

PROCEEDS,  Sales  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  Property 

SALE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

MISCELLANEOUS-FEES 

FINES,  and  PENALTIES 

SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS 

for  SEWERS 

TAX  on  Corporations,  except 
railroads  separately  reported 

TAX  on  RAILROADS, 

separately  reported 

PROFIT  on  COINAGE 

of  SILVER 

LICENSES  other  than  Liquor 

SPECIAL  ASSESSMENT  for 
STREETS  and  BRIDGES 

INCOME  from  FUNDS 

and  INVESTMENTS 


LIQUOR  LICENSE 


MISCELLANEOUS .  including 
Reimbursements  to  Counties 


POSTAL  SERVICE 


INTERNAL  REVENUE 


AD  VALOREM  TAXES  on 
REAL  and  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 


RECEIPTS. 


9,926,547 

1  10,217,245  1 


31,144,338 


13,196,991 


- 24^496 - 


-443^96^74- 


*1.040,473,013 


EXPENDITURES. 


|  10,485,836  | 

11,363,780 


11,737,438 


12,381,425 


15,174,403 


23,071,075 


23,934,376 


35,537,611 


-42^262,023- 


-82448,423 


-409499^01- 


-145483415- 


- H6r895471 


so  15,054.055 


OBJECT. 


16,423,820 

16,770,801 

17,950,177 

. 

38,890,970 

66  950  RA9 

F  »REIGN  INTERCOURSE 
PUBLIC  PARKS  and  PLACES 
HEALTH 
INDIA'  S 

CONSTRUCTING  NEW  WAR 
VESSELS 

CONGRESS  of  LEGISLATIVE 
LIGHTING 

IMPROVING  HARBORS  and 
RIVERS 

PENAT.  *  ND  REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 

NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENT, 
Except  for  New  Vessels 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  *nd  SITES.  c*r« 
ini  mtinten&nee.  Including  oon«truc- 
tiou.  Dotfepftntelj  reported 

JUDICIARY. ineludingCounty 
Courts,  Inquests  &  Inquiries 

TOLICE 

MILITARY  PURPOSES 

SALARIES,  separately  report¬ 
ed,  Fees,  ana  Commissions 

PUBLIC  BUILDTN08  *ud  BITES, 
construction  and  purchase,  separately 
reported 

POSTAL  SERVICE 


INTEREST  ON  DEBT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 
AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


PENSIONS  AND  OTHER 
CHARITIES 


Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  National,  State,  and  Local  Governments,  1x90. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


KIND. 


AMOUNT. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 
COUNTIES 


MUNICIPALITIES 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


TOTAL. 


.S116157,640_ 

1  5133,525,493 


$329,635,200 


S 461, 154, 680 


AMOUNT. 


q  77, 105, 911 


$114,575,401 


$189,065,537 


$232,988,592 


*1,040,473,013 


*915,954,055 


STATES.  TERRITORIES  and 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


COUNTIES 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
MUNICIPALITIES 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


TOTAI . 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  National  Government  include  the  revenues  from  ($6“,882,098)  and  expenditures  for  (Sfi6.259.54T)  the  postal  service  The  expenditures  of  the  State  and 
Territorial,  County  and  Municipal  Governments  do  not  include  the  expenditures  for  public  schools,  the  total  of  which  is  separately  given.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  County  and  MuniciDal 
Governments  are  partly  estimated.  .  J  y 


NOTE.— The  receipts  of  the  National  Government  exceeded  its  expenditures  by  §108,936,066; 
of  the  State  and  local  governments  by  $15,582  892— a  total  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for 
all  governments  in  the  United  States  for  1890  of  $121, 518, 95a.  Exclusive  of  postal  expenditures 


(nearly  reimbursed  by  postal  receipts',  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  governments  in  the  United 

States  was  $13.65  per  capita  in  1890.  Of  this  total,  $2.24  per  capita  were  expended  for  public  schools 
in  1890,  against  $1.59  in  1880. 
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NOTABLE  HIGH  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


FEET  HIGH 

EIFFEL  TOWER . 1000 

1.  Washington  Monument. . . 555 

2.  City  Hall,  Philadelphia  . 535 

3.  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  Germany . 511 

4.  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  Vienna . 470 

5.  Cathedral  at  Strasburg .  468 

6.  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Landshut,  Germany . . .  463 

7.  Chimney  at  Glasgow,  Scotland  .  460 

8.  Pyramid  of  Cheops  (Great  Pyramid),  Egypt.  450 

9.  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  Rome  . 448 

10.  King  Shafra’s  Pyramid,  Egypt .  4471 

11.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London .  404 

12.  Torazzo  Tower,  Cremona,  Italy .  396 

13.  Florence  Cathedral,  Italy .  387 

14.  Cathedral  at  Fribourg,  Switzerland . 386 

15.  Amiens  Cathedral .  383 

16.  Aqueduct  delle  Torre,  Spoleto,  Italy. _ _ _ _ 380 


FEET  HIGH 

17.  Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels,  Belgium .  364 

18.  Cathedral  at  Milan,  Italy . 360 

19.  Victoria  Tower,  Westminster,  London .  340 

20.  Bartholdi  Statue,  New  York .  329 

21.  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York .  328 

22.  Dashoor  Pyramid,  Egypt .  3261 

23.  St.  Mark’s.  Venice,  Italy . 323 

24.  Norwich  Cathedral,  England .  315 

26.  Lincoln  Cathedral,  England . 300 

27.  Belfry  Tower,  Bruges,  Belgium . 290 

28.  Trinity  Church,  New  York .  284 

29.  St.  Botolph’s  Church,  Boston,  England .  282 

30.  Pantheon,  Paris .  258 

81.  Monument,  London .  240 

32.  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  England .  235 

33.  Masonic  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 230 


34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


FEET  HIGH 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Boston .  221 

Pyramid  of  Mycerinus . 218 

Rankot  dagoba,  Pollanarrua,  Ceylon .  200 

Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople .  182 

Albert  Memorial,  London .  180 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa . 179 

Tower  of  Chicago  Water  Works .  175 

Pont  du  Gard,  Rimes,  France .  170 

Arc  de  Triomphe,  Paris .  162 

Column  of  July,  Paris . 154 

Alexandria  Column,  St.  Petersburg .  154 

Skerry vore  Lighthouse,  Scotland .  138 

Trajan’s  Column,  Rome  (exclusive  of  Figure).  1271 

High  Bridge,  New  York .  116 

Pompey’s  Pillar,  Alexandria . 100 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia .  97 

Cleopatra’s  Needle,  New  York .  68 
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N  O  R  T  H 


A  M 


I  C  A 


J’EDli RATED  COLONIES 


pj 


COLOMBIA 


ECUADOR 


FIRST 

NATIONAL  ENSIGN 


UNION  JACK 


DP 


rt  PACIFIC  OCEAN 


SAMOA 


BOLIVIA 


D  [I 

PERU 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

(MERCHANT) 


CHILE 


UNITED  STATES 


HONDURAS 


u  SANTO  DOMINGO 


BRAZIL 


p 


mil 


V.  S.  REVENUE 


SALVADOR 


PACIFIC  OCEAN 


HAWAII 


'|L— — 


gj  g 

■■El 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


U.  S.  PENNANT 


COSTA  RICA 


VENEZUELA 


PARAGUAY 


URUGUAY 


KONGO  FREE  STATE 


MOROCCO 


LIBERIA 


SOUTH 
.AFRICAN  REPUBLIC 


AFRICA 


1 


GREAT  BRITAIN" 

(MAN-OF-WAR) 


t 


ra 


ITALr 


GERMANY 

(MAN-OF-WAR) 


X 

RUSSIA 

( MAN  OF- WAR) 


SPAIN 

(MERCHANT) 


PORTUGAL 


AUSTRIA 


SWEDEN 


SPAIN' 

(MAN-OF-WAR) 


THE  NETHERLANDS 


p 


NORWAY 


SERVIA 


BULGARIA 


ROUMANIA 


CHINA 


JAPAN 


KOREA 
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THE  FLAGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

I 


United  States. — The  history  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
from  the  birth  of  the  Nation  down  to  the  present  time,  is  one  of  unusual 
interest.  Prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  different  colonies 
retained  the  standards  of  the  mother  country,  with  the  addition,  however, 
of  some  local  emblem.  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  adopted  for  its 
emblem  the  pine  tree,  placing  the  device  also  on  its  coins.  The  “  Union, 
with  a  red  field,’’  or,  in  other  words,  a  red  ensign,  was  displayed  at  New 
York  in  1775,  on  a  liberty  pole,  with  the  inscription,  “George  Rex  and  the 
Liberties  of  America.” 

The  first  flag  adopted  by  the  ships  of  the  United  States  as  a  National 
ensign  consisted  of  the  familiar  horizontal  stripes,  with  the  British  union, 
however,  retained  in  a  canton.  In  1636,  Governor  Endicott,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  Puritan  of  the  most  austere  type,  cut  the  cross  out  of  the  banner. 
In  1637,  the  King’s  arms  were  substituted  for  the  cross.  The  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth,  however,  revived  the  standard  of  St.  George,  and 
the  general  court  decreed  that  it  be  used  on  all  appropriate  occasions. 
The  flags  in  use  in  America  in  these  early  times  were  of  very  various 
construction  and  arrangement  of  color.  Sometimes  a  white  field  was 
charged  with  the  cross;  at  others,  the  field  was  red  with  the  cross  cantoned 
on  a  white  field;  sometimes,  too,  the  field  was  blue  with  the  cross  cantoned 
in  white,  and  at  times  a  pine  tree  or  globe  was  displayed  in  the  upper 
canton  formed  by  the  cross.  Under  the  government  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  the  flag  of  New  England  had  a  white  field,  charged  with  the  cross 
of  St.  George,  surmounted  with  a  crown,  and  bearing  the  inscription  J.  R. 
(Jacobus  Rex).  On  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns,  in  1707, 
the  Union  Jack  of  King  James  was  adopted  by  the  American  Colonies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  the  revolted  Colonies  dis¬ 
played  quite  a  variety  of  flags,  those  so  much  spoken  of  in  1774  as  the 
“Union  flags”  being  red  English  ensigns,  with  the  Union  Jack,  and  bear¬ 
ing,  in  addition,  such  mottoes  as  “Liberty,”  “  Liberty  and  Union,”  etc. 
The  Connecticut  troops  displayed  on  their  standards  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington  the  arms  of  the  Colony,  with  the  motto  “  Qui  transtulit,  sustinet.” 
S.ime  time  later  the  Provincial  Congress  ordered  that  the  regiments  be 
distinguished  by  the  colors  of  their  flags.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  what 
flag,  or  whether  any  flag,  was  carried  by  the  Americans  at  Bunker’s  Hill. 
The  motto,  “  An  Appeal  to  Heaven,”  was  ordered  by  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  in  1776,  to  be  born  on  the  flag  of  the  war¬ 
ships  of  that  Colony,  which  was  white  with  a  green  pine  tree.  The  first 
war-ships  commissioned  by  Washington,  sailed  under  the  pine-tree  flag. 
Blue,  with  a  white  crescent,  was  the  first  republican  flag  unfurled  in  the 
South.  This  was  hoisted  on  the  fortifications  of  Charleston,  in  September, 
1779,  being  the  design  of  Captain  William  Moultrie,  who  prepared  it  at 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  Safety. 

The  flag  known  as  the  “Great  Union  ”  was  first  unfurled  by  Wash¬ 
ington  at  Cambridge,  on  January'  2,  1776.  It  combined  the  thirteen 
alternate  red  and  white  stripes  of  the  present  United  States  flag,  with  the 
St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  crosses  on  the  blue  canton  where  the  stars  now 
are.  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins  bore  this  flag  at  the  mast-head  of  his 
ship  when  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  from  the  Delaware  capes  on  February 
17,  1776.  A  yellow  ensign,  with  the  device  of  a  rattlesnake  about  to 
strike,  and  bearing  the  motto  “  Don’t  Tread  on  Me,”  was  carried  by 
Hopkins  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  “  Great  Union.”  The  snake 
emblem  on  many  of  the  flags  at  the  time  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  at  the  heads  of  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  repre¬ 
senting  a  snake  in  thirteen  sections,  each  inscribed  with  an  abreviation  of 
the  name  of  a  Colony  and  bearing  the  motto  “Join  or  Die.”  Sometimes 
the  snake  was  represented  coiled  around  the  base  of  a  pine  tree,  and  at  others 
lying  at  length  on  a  field  of  thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  or  red  and 
blue  stripes.  When  the  “Grand  Union,”  whose  official  origin  is  somewhat 
obscure,  was  adopted,  the  legal  rights  of  the  mother  country  were  still 
acknowledged  by  the  Colonists;  hence  the  combination  of  the  crosses  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  was  retained.  The  thirteen  red  and  white 
stripes  were  probably  derived  from  the  red  flag  of  the  army  and  the 
white  flag  of  the  navy,  which  were  previously  in  use.  It  is  said  that  the 
thirteen  stripes  were  first  used  in  a  banner  presented  by  Captain  Abraham 
Markoe  to  the  light-horse  troop  of  Philadelphia  in  1774.  This  banner  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  troop. 

The  emblems  of  union  with  Britain  was  retained  in  the  American 
flag  till  the  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  they'  were  then  considered  altogether  inappropriate,  Congress  decreed, 
on  June  14,  1777,  that  “the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes, 
alternately  red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  constellation.”  This  was  the  basis  of  the  present 
United  States  flag,  which  only  differs  in  the  number  of  white  stars 
cantoned  on  the  blue,  and  is  the  first  definitely  recorded  legislative  act  for 
the  adoption  of  a  National  flag.  Some  of  the  flags  used,  when  only  twelve 
of  the  States  had  ratified  the  articles  of  the  Convention,  bore  only  twelve 
stars.  The  National  flag  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  unfurled  by  Paul 
Jones  on  the  Ranger ,  he  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  that 


ship  on  the  very  day  that  Congress  passed  the  National-flag  resolution.  It 
is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  whom  the  stars  were  first 
suggested.  Some  ascribe  their  suggestion  to  John  Adams,  while  others 
maintain  tiat.  the  design  of  the  whole  flag  was  borrowed  from  the  arms 
borne  by  the  Washington  family.  Still  another  origin  is  claimed  for  the 
National  flag,  it  being  asserted  that  the  blue  field  was  taken  frc.u  the 
banner  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  is,  therefore,  significant  of  “the 
League  and  Covenant  of  the  United  States  against  oppression. 

The  thirteen  stars  on  the  blue  canton  in  the  flag  of  1777  were  arranged 
in  a  circle,  although  no  special  form  for  their  disposition  was  officially 
prescribed.  The  stars  were  probably  disposed  in  a  circle  to  symbolize  the 
perpetuity  of  the  new  Nation,  as  well  as  the  equality  which  existed 
among  them.  The  National  flag  in  this  form  continued  unchanged  until 
May,  1795,  when,  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Bradley  of  Vermont,  whose 
own  State,  as  also  Kentucky,  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  it  was 
decided  that  “the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  fifteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  fifteen  stars,  white  in  a  b’ue  field.”  No 
provision,  however,  was  made  in  the  act  for  future  alterations,  and  it  was 
this  identical  flag  that  the  Chesapeake  flew  in  its  famous  encounter  with 
the  Shannon,  off  Boston,  in  1813.  Although  several  new  States  in  the 
meantime  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  no  alteration  was  made  upon 
the  National  flag  until  1818.  On  January  2,  1817,  the  suggestions  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  C.  Reid,  a  naval  officer  who  gained  renown  for  his  defense  of 
the  brig  General  Armstrong,  against  a  vastly  superior  British  force  in  the 
Fayal  Roads  in  1813,  were  embodied  in  a  bill  that  was  reported  but  not 
acted  on,  in  Congress.  Captain  Reid  recommended  that  the  stripes  be 
reduced  to  the  original  thirteen,  and  that  stars  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
States  mi  the  Union  be  adopted,  formed  into  one  large  star,  a  new  star  to 
be  added  on  the  fourth  of  July  next  succeeding  the  admission  of  any  new 
State.  A  bill,  in  which  all  these  suggestions,  except  that  designating  the 
arrangement  of  the  stars,  were  embodied,  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  April  4,  1818,  and  the  flag  thus  constituted  was  hoisted  over  the  hall 
of  representatives  at  the  National  Capital  on  the  13th  day  of  the  same 
month.  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  stars,  the 
circular  arrangement  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  stars  are  now  disposed 
in  parallel  lines.  The  stars,  however,  in  the  unions  of  flags  used  by  the 
War  Department,  are  still  generally  grouped  in  the  form  of  one  large 
star.  The  naval  flags  invariably  have  the  stars  arranged  in  parallel 
lines. 

One  of  the  first  United  ^States  flags  ever  used  at  sea  is  still  in 
existence.  It  is  the  flag  bearing  twelve  stars,  which  was  displayed  by 
Paul  Jones  from  the  mast-head  of  his  privateer,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
during  the  engagement  with  the  English  war-ship  Serapis,  on  September 
22,  1709.  In  the  course  of  the  action  the  flag  was  shot  away  from  the 
mast-head,  whereupon  Lieutenant  Stafford,  a  volunteer  in  Paul  Jones’ 
ship,  leaped  into  the  sea  after  it,  and,  though  severely  wounded  in  the 
exploit,  succeeded  in  recovering  it  and  replacing  it  on  the  mast.  The 
flag  which  Lieutenant  Stafford  thus  so  bravely  saved  was  afterwards 
presented  to  him  by  the  Marine  Committee  of  Congress,  and  is  now 
cherished  as  an  heirloom  by  his  family. 

The  blue  union,  with  the  forty-five  white  stars,  when  used  separ¬ 
ately  as  a  flag  by  itself,  is  called  the  Union  Jack.  The  United  States 
revenue  flag,  which  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1799,  consists  of  sixteen 
perpendicular  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white,  the  union  being  white 
with  the  National  arms  in  dark  blue.  The  union  of  this  flag,  used  separ¬ 
ately,  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  Revenue  Jack.  The  United  States 
yacht  flag  is  the  same  as  the  National  flag,  with  the  exception  that  the 
union  shows  a  white  foul  anchor,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  thirteen  white 
stars  on  the  blue  field.  The  United  States  admiral  flag  is  a  plain  blue 
field,  without  either  stripe  or  star.  The  stripes  alone,  without  the  stars, 
have  also  been  used  by  American  admirals  as  a  flag.  The  United  States 
commodore  pennant  is  like  the  Union  Jack,  but  divides  into  two  points  at 
the  flying  end.  The  United  States  pennant  bears  the  thirteen  white  stars 
on  a  blue  field,  finished  by  a  long  streamer  of  white  and  red.  The  United 
States  revenue  pennant,  which  was  in  use  from  1779  to  1871,  had  red  and 
white  perpendicular  bars  and  a  union  in  blue  of  the  National  arms,  like 
the  revenue  flag,  with  a  streamer  of  red  and  white  in  horizontal  stripes. 
In  1871,  however,  the  revenue  pennant  was  changed,  and  now  is  almost 
identical  with  the  regular  United  States  pennant,  except  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  flving  portion  of  the  streamer. 

Great  Britain. — The  national  flag  of  Great  Britain  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  flags  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  flag  of 
England  was  a  red  ijt.  George’s  cross  on  a  white  field.  The  flag  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  a  white  saltier,  or  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  on  a  blue  field;  and  the 
flag  of  Ireland,  a  red  saltier,  or  St.  Patrick’s  cross,  on  a  white  field.  On 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under  King  James  I.,  in 
1603,  the  first  union  flag  was  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  St. 
George’s  cross  with  the  saltier  of  Scotland.  This  flag,  however,  seemed 
to  be  intended  only  for  use  by  ships,  as  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  King 
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James  I.,  in  1606,  it  is  ordered  that  “  from  henceforth  all  our  subjects  of 
this  isle  and  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  shall  bear  in  the  main-top  the 
red  cross  commonly  called  St.  George’s  cross,  and  the  white  cross  com¬ 
monly  called  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  joined  together  according  to  a  form  made 
by  our  own  heralds.”  Owing,  however,  to  the  jealousy  that  existed 
between  Scotland  and  England  at  the  time,  and  the  strength  of  national 
feeling,  permission  was  granted  by  the  same  proclamation  to  each  country 
to  carry  its  own  flag  in  the  fore-top. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  the  parliament,  claiming  to  be  the  parlia¬ 
ment  simply  of  England,  and  of  Ireland  as  a  dependency,  removed  the 
Scotch  cross  with  its  blue  field  from  the  flag.  The  union  flag  was  once 
more  introduced  on  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  and  when  the  parliaments  ol 
England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  1707,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
union  should  be  used  “  in  all  flags,  banners,  standards,  and  ensigns,  both 
at  sea  and  land.”  On  the  constitutional  union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1801,  the  Irish  saltier,  or  St.  Patrick’s  cross,  was  introduced  into 
the  union  flag,  which  is  the  present  national  flag. 

The  Union  Jack  is  simply  a  smaller  size  of  the  “Great  Union,”  or 
national  flag,  and  is  properly  only  a  ship-flag.  A  Union  Jack  can  only 
properly  be  called  so  when  it  is  flown  on  the  jack-staff  of  the  bowsprit  of 
a  ship.  The  British  ensign,  under  which  all  merchant  ships  of  that 
country  have  sailed  since  1801,  is  a  red  field  with  the  union  in  the  canton. 
Although  the  union  flag  was  declared  the  national  flag  in  1606,  the  union 
was  not  introduced  into  the  ensign  until  1707.  The  ensign  prior  to  that 
bore  only  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  in  the  canton.  The  white  ensign, 
that  under  which  Lord  Nelson  won  his  last  brilliant  victory  at  Trafalgar, 
is  the  flag  which  is  now  flown  by  all  the  Queen’s  ships  in  commission.  A 
blue  ensign  may  also  be  used  by  British  merchant  ships  when  commanded 
by  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  manned  by  a  crew,  one- 
third  of  whom  belong  to  the  Reserve.  The  flag  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
is  red,  with  an  anchor  and  cable. 

On  the  royal  standard,  the  royal  arms  of  England — three  lions — 
occupy  the  first  and  fourth  quarters.  A  red  lion  rampant,  the  old  royal 
standard  of  Scotland,  appears  on  the  second  quarter,  and  the  third  quarter 
shows  the  Irish  emblem — a  golden  harp.  Two  of  the  three  English  lions 
were  the  arms  of  William  I.,  and  these  were  borne  by  the  English  kings  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  latter  added  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Aquitaine — one  lion — to  the  royal  standard,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  The  fleur-de-lis  of  France  were  quar¬ 
tered  with  the  English  arms  on  the  royal  standard  by  Edward  III.,  and 
continued  until  George  III.  expunged  them  and  substituted  the  arms  of 
his  German  dominions.  These  were  in  turn  dropped  by  Queen  Victoria 
on  her  accession  to  the  throne.  From  1172  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  standard  of  Ireland  bore  three  gold  crowns.  The  device  was  then 
changed  to  a  golden  harp. 

Clermany.— The  German  national  ensign  is  white,  charged  with  a 
black  cross,  with  the  imperial  black  eagle  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross. 
It  bears  also  in  the  dexter  canton  the  cross  of  Prussia  on  a  black,  white, 
and  red  field.  The  German  merchant  flag  is  black,  white,  and  red  in 
equal  horizontal  stripes.  The  new  standard  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
designed  after  the  Franco- Prussian  war  and  the  unification  of  Germany,  is 
a  yellow  field,  charged  with  a  black  cross  bordered  with  white,  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  which  there  is  a  shield  with  a  yellow  ground  bearing  a  black 
eagle  with  red  beak  and  claws,  on  whose  breast  there  is  a  white  shield, 
charged  with  another  black  eagle,  also  bearing  a  shield  on  its  breast.  The 
main  shield  is  surmounted  with  a  large  crown,  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
standard  are  studded  with  smaller  crowns,  eagles,  and  other  devices.  The 
standard  bears  the  motto:  “  Gott  mit  Uns,  1870.”  The  most  recent  flag 
of  the  North  German  Empire  is  the  black,  red,  and  gold,  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  the  time  of  Barbarossa.  The  roadway  from  the 
Dom  to  the  Romer  Palace  was  covered  with  carpet  of  black,  red,  and  gold, 
when  that  emperor  was  crowned  in  Frankfort  Cathedral,  in  1152.  The 
carpet  was  afterward  given  to  the  people,  who  cut  it  into  pieces,  which 
they  carried  around  the  city  as  flags. 

France. — The  tricolor  of  France — blue,  white,  and  red,  in  vertical 
stripes — dates  from  early  in  the  great  revolution,  and  was  constituted  the 
national  standard  in  1792.  The  French  national  ensign  has  passed 
through  many  changes.  The  blue  hood  of  St.  Martin  was  borne  upon  the 
standard  of  the  ancient  kings,  and  this  gave  way  to  the  oriflamme  which 
at  first,  was  only  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  In  the  15th 
century  the  standard  of  France  was  white,  sprinkled  with  golden  fleur-de- 
lis.  Henry  IV.,  who  founded  the  house  of  Bourbon,  adopted  the  white 
flag,  charged  with  his  family  escutcheon — three  golden  fleur-de-lis  on  a 
blue  shield.  This  is  the  “cornette  blanche”  for  which  the  Count  de 
Chambord  contends.  The  tricolor  is  claimed  to  be  the  union  of  the  blue 
banner  of  St.  Martin,  the  red  oriflamme  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  “  cornette 
blanche.”  Napoleon’s  imperial  standard  was  the  tricolor,  sprinkled  with 
golden  bees,  and  bearing  also  the  eagle  of  France.  The  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  colors  in  vertical  stripes -was  fixed  by  law  in  1830,  since  which 
time  the  tricolor  has  remained  unchanged  as  the  national  flag. 

Russia.— The  imperial  standard  of  Russia  is  yellow,  charged  with 
the  double-headed  eagle  of  Constantine  the  Great,  representing  symbolic¬ 
ally  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  Ivan  I.  adopted  this  emblem 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Greece.  The  double-headed  eagle,  which  is  black,  bears  on  its  breast,  on 
a  red  field,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  the  ancient  arms  of  Russia,  and 
now  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  Russian  merchant  flag,  or  ensign, 


is  white,  blue,  and  red  in  horizontal  stripes.  The  white  is  uppermost,  and 
the  blue  and  red  are  placed  together  below  in  the  order  named.  This 
bringing  of  the  blue  and  red  thus  into  juxtaposition  is  contrary  to  all 
notions  of  heraldic  propriety.  The  Russian  ensign  is  white,  with  a  blue 
cross  intersecting  diagonally.  The  original  Russian  ensign  is  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  Peter  the  Great  from  the  Dutch,  and  was  just  the 
Dutch  flag  turned  upside  down. 

Austria. — The  imperial  standard  of  Austria  is  yellow,  charged  with 
the  imperial  Roman  double-headed  eagle,  and  has  a  brilliant  border  of 
gold,  silver,  blue,  and  black.  Austria-Hungary  has  its  own  national  ensign 
of  three  equal  horizontal  bars,  the  chief  red,  the  middle  white,  and  the  base 
red  and  green.  On  the  middle  bar  are  two  shields,  one  containing  the 
arms  of  Austria,  and  the  other  the  arms  of  Hungary.  The  national  colors 
of  Hungary  are  red,  white,  and  green,  and  on  the  Austria-Hungarian  flag 
the  green  is  added  for  Hungary.  The  present  war  ensign  of  Austria  is 
red,  white,  and  red,  placed  horizontally,  and  in  the  centre  a  shield  of  the 
same  colors  within  a  gold  border,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown.  The 
Austrian  merchant  flag  is  red,  white,  and  red  in  horizontal  stripes. 

Spain. — The  royal  standard  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  bore  the  arms  of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon,  Granada,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies.  It  was  a  flag  of  this  kind  that  was  carried  by  the  ships  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  though  Columbus  bore  also,  as  a  personal  flag,  a  white  swallow-tailed 
pennon,  bearing  a  Latin  cross  in  green  between  the  letters  F.  Y.  crowned. 
This  flag  was  presented  to  him  by  Queen  Isabella.  These  flags  are  notable 
as  the  first  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  Spanish  national  flag  dis¬ 
played,  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Bourbon  fleurs-de-lis  and  the 
arms  of  Leon,  Granada,  and  Castile.  The  present  royal  standard  is,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  a  very  elaborate  construction,  comprising  among 
its  bearings  the  arms  of  Castile,  Sicily,  Burgundy,  and  others.  The 
national  ensign,  on  the  other  hand,  is  marked  by  the  utmost  simplicity, 
being  composed  of  yellow  and  red  horizontal  stripes.  The  Spanish  flag  of 
war  is  red,  yellow,  and  red  in  horizontal  stripes,  the  yellow  division  bearing 
the  royal  arms. 

Portugal. — The  flag  of  Portugal  has  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  honorable  records  in  history,  and  the  devices  which  it  displays  date 
back  to  a  very  early  period.  The  Portuguese  national  ensign  is  blue  and 
white,  bearing  in  its  centre  a  red  shield,  charged  with  towers  or  castles  for 
the  kingdom  of  Algarve,  which  Alphonsus  III.  received  from  the  King  of 
Castile  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  latter  in 
the  year  1278.  The  present  flag  is  only  a  modification  of  the  flag  borne 
by  the  intrepid  early  discoverers,  and  which  won  so  much  glory  for  Portu¬ 
gal  in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  The  present  royal  standard 
is  red,  charged  with  the  same  device  as  appears  on  the  national  flag. 

Italy. — The  Italian  national  ensign  displays  green,  white,  and  red  in 
vertical  bars  in  the  order  named.  In  the  centre  of  the  white  bar  is  a  red 
shield,  bordered  with  blue  and  charged  with  a  white  cross — the  arms  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy — surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  Italian  flag  was  designed 
by  Napoleon  I.  at  the  time  of  his  declaration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  It 
is  simply  a  modification  of  the  French  flag,  the  division  next  the  staff  being 
green  instead  of  blue.  Green  was  a  favorite  color  with  Napoleon.  ,The 
merchant  flag  of  Italy  is  green,  white,  and  red  in  vertical  divisions,  the 
white  division  being  charged  with  bearings  the  same  as  those  on  the 
national  ensign,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown.  The  present  royal 
standard  of  Italy  is  white  with  a  blue  border,  and  bearing  the  royal  arms 
surmounted  with  a  crown,  and  flanked  on  either  side  with  national  flags. 

The  Netherlands. — The  royal  flag  of  The  Netherlands  is  red, 
white,  and  blue  in  horizontal  stripes.  On  the  white  division  are  the  royal 
arms,  consisting  of  two  crowned  lions  rampant,  supporting  a  blue  shield, 
bearing  another  lion  rampant,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  bearing  on  a 
scroll  the  motto,  “Je  Maintiendrai.”  The  ensign  is  exactly  the  same 
arrangement  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  without  the  royal  arms.  The  victori¬ 
ous  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Tromp,  after  he  had  defeated  the  English  fleet 
under  Blake  in  1 G5 2,  cruised  about  the  English  Channel  with  a  broom  for 
a  war  ensign  at  the  mast-head  of  his  flag-ship,  in  token  that  he  could  sweep 
the  seas. 

Belgium. — The  royal  standard  of  Belgium  is  black,  yellow,  and 
red  in  vertical  bars,  with  the  royal  arms,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  motto,  “L’Union  Fait  La  Force,”  on  the  yellow  bar.  The  merchant 
flag  is  the  same,  lacking  the  royal  arms.  These  colors,  which  are  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  the  French  flag,  were  adopted  by  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  in  1831,  the  year  after  that  country  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Holland. 
They  are  the  colors  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant. 

Norway. — The  Norwegian  ensign  is  a  red  field,  charged  with  a 
blue  cross  bordered  with  white,  but  the  border  is  generally  worn  so  broad 
as  to  make  the  combination  represent  two  crosses,  a  blue  cross  super¬ 
imposed  on  a  white  one.  The  union  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  flags 
in  the  canton  was  introduced  in  the  year  1 817,  when  the  two  countries 
were  united  under  one  king.  The  combination  in  the  canton  is  arranged 
after  the  fashion  of  the  English  Union  Jack.  The  Norwegian  standard 
bears,  at  the  intersection  of  the  blue  cross,  the  royal  arms,  but  is  in  all 
other  respects  the  same  as  the  ensign.  The  merchant  flag  is  the  same  as 
the  ensign,  except  that  it  is  square  at  the  flying  end  instead  of  ending  in 
three  points,  like  the  ensign  and  standard. 

Sweden. — The  Swedish  national  ensign  is  blue  with  a  yellow  cross, 
and,  like  the  Norwegian  flag,  has  on  a  canton  the  combination  of  the 
united  flags  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  canton,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Norwegian  flag,  was  introduced  in  1817.  The  Swedish  royal  standard  is 
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the  same  as  the  ensign,  with  the  addition  of  the  royal  arms  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  yellow  cross.  The  Swedish  merchant  flag,  as  in  the  case 
of  that  of  Norway,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  ensign,  except  that  it  has 
not  the  three  points  at  the  flying  end. 

Bolivia.- — The  ensign  of  Bolivia  is  yellow,  rod,  and  green  in  equal 
horizontal  stripes,  the  red  stripe  bearing  in  its  centre  a  representation  of 
a  volcano  with  the  sun  and  seveu  stars,  inclosed  in  a  circlet  of  green 
leaves.  The  volcano  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  great  volcano  of 
Serhama  in  Western  Bolivia,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  23,000  feet. 
The  merchant  flag  of  Bolivia  lacks  the  volcano  and  other  devices  on  the 
red  stripe,  but  is  otherwise  the  same  as  the  ensign. 

Burma.  —  The  Burmese  flag  has  a  most  striking  appearance. 
On  a  white  field,  and  inside  a  red  circle,  is  a  peacock  resplendent  in  all 
the  beauty  of  a  magnificent  spreading  tail.  Since  Burma  came  under 
the  rule  of  Britain,  the  Governor-General  of  India  has  also  a  Burmese 
flag,  which  simply  consists  of  the  Union  Jack,  with  a  star,  circle,  and 
crown  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  red  cross,  and  bearing  the  motto, 
“  Heaven’s  Light  Our  Guide.” 

Venezuela. — Yellow,  blue,  and  red  are  the  colors  of  the  three 
horizontal  stripes  of  the  Venezuela  ensign.  On  the  yellow  division, 
toward  the  staff  end,  is  a  shield  with  three  cantons,  one  in  each  of  the 
colors  of  the  stripes,  and  bearing  a  white  horse,  a  sheaf  of  grain,  and 
other  devices.  The  Venezuelan  merchant  flag  has  the  same  three  stripes 
as  the  ensign,  but  on  the  blue  there  are  seven  white  stars. 

Ecuador. — The  ensign  of  Ecuador  is  divided  into  three  equal 
vertical  divisions,  the  colors  being  white,  blue,  and  white.  On  the  blue 
are  five  stars  in  white.  The  Ecuador  merchant  flag  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  ensign,  without  the  stars.  Another  flag  of  Ecuador  is  yellow,  blue, 
and  red  in  horizontal  stripes,  the  yellow  stripe  being  twice  the  width  of 
the  others.  Instead  of  yellow,  white  is  sometimes  shown  for  the  chief 
stripe. 

Paragua y. — The  flag  of  Paraguay  is  red,  white,  and  blue  in 
equal  horizontal  stripes,  but  varies  slightly  in  the  device  on  the  white 
division  on  the  reverse  side.  On  one  side  there  is  an  oval  inclosing  a  lion 
and  other  devices;  on  the  other  side  the  lion  is  absent,  and  a  large  yellow 
star  fills  its  place.  Another  Paraguayan  flag,  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  has  on  the  white  stripe  two  trees  crossed. 

Chile. — The  ensign  of  this  warlike  and  progressive  nation  is 
divided  into  white  and  red  horizontal  stripes.  A  canton  in  blue,  occupy¬ 
ing  one-third  of  the  upper  or  white  division,  bears  in  its  centre  a  large 
white  star. 

Siam. —  The  national  ensign  of  Siam  is  red,  bearing  in  its  centre 
the  sacred  white  elephant.  The  royal  standard  has  a  red  field,  charged 
with  a  blue  centre  bearing  three  strange  devices  in  gold. 

China. —  The  Chinese  flag  is  a  yellow  ground,  bearing  a  hideous- 
looking  dragon,  and  bordered  with  blue  and  white.  Another  Chinese  flag 
is  nearly  triangular  in  form,  with  an  indented  border,  and  bears  in  its 
centre  a  nondescript  creature  somewhat  resembling  the  lizard.  The 
Chinese  national  flag,  officially  announced  as  such  in  1872,  is  triangular 
in  shape,  and  made  of  deep-yellow  bunting,  with  a  blue  dragon  in  the 
centre,  snapping  at  a  red  pearl  or  ball.  The  Chinese  emblem  of  the 
dragon  dates  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Japan. — The  national  flag  of  Japan  is  a  white  field,  charged  with 
a  blood-red  rising  sun.  The  origin  of  this  device  doubtless  springs  from 
the  fact  of  Japan  being  the  land  of  the  far  east,  the  source  of  the  sun, 
as  her  name  indicates.  The  imperial  flag  of  Japan  has  a  field  of  red 
and  yellow  wall-paper-like  design,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  yellow 
sun.  *  The  Japanese  have  many  other  flags  in  various  combinations  of 
red,  blue,  white,  and  yellow.  The  emperor  recently  adopted  for  his 
emblem  the  crysanthemum,  with  dragon  and  phenix  for  supporters. 

Haiti. — The  merchant  flag  of  Haiti  is  blue  and  red  in  two  equal 
horizontal  divisions.  The  Haitian  ensign,  however,  while  preserving 
the  same  ground,  has  in  the  centre  a  white  field  bearing  two  cannons,  six 
muskets,  a  drum,  and  two  sets  of  the  national  colors,  as  well  as  other 
emblems. 

Denmark. — The  royal  standard  of  Denmark  is  red,  with  a  white 
cross,  and  bearing  on  its  face,  on  a  white  field,  the  national  arms  in  red, 
blue,  and  gold.  The  shield,  which  has  many  cantons,  bearing  lions  and 
other  animals,  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  supported  on  either  side 
by  a  rugged-looking,  nude  figure,  girdled  with  green  leaves  and  bearing 
a  ponderous  club.  According  to  the  old  tradition,  this  standard 
descended  from  heaven  in  the  year  1219,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
King  Waldemar,  while  he  was  leading  his  forces  against  the  pagans  of 
the  regions  around  the  Baltic.  Whatever  its  origin,  however,  it  is  known 
to  date  with  certainty  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Danish  mer¬ 
chant.  flag  is  simply  a  red  field,  charged  with  a  white  cross.  The  Danish 
ensign  at  the  time  of  their  dominion  in  Britain  was  a  raven. 

Turkey. — The  sacred  green  standard  of  Mahomet,  which  the 
Moslems  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  is  kept  in  the  mosque  of  Ayyub,  being  only  brought  out  in 
times  of  rebellion  and  war.  The  Turks  believe  it  to  insure  Ottoman 
success.  The  origin  of  the  crescent  borne  on  the  Turkish  standards  is 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Byzantium.  That  city  was  saved  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedon  through  his  army  being  revealed  to 


the  inhabitants  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  people  adopted  the 
crescent  moon  as  their  emblem.  The  Turks,  when  they  came  into 
possession,  seeing  everywhere  this  emblem,  thought  it  a  good  omen  and 
placed  it  on  their  flag.  The  standard  with  a  white  crescent  and  star  on 
the  red  field  was  first  hoisted  by  Mahomet  II.,  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1453.  The  Turkish  merchant  flag  has  a  green  field 
charged  with  a  red  circle,  bearing  in  the  centre  a  white  crescent.  In 
1876,  when  the  Sultan  needed  the  aid  of  his  Christian  subjects  in  war, 
a  crimson  banner  bearing  a  cross  and  a  crescent  was  borne  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople. 

Greece. — The  national  ensign  of  Greece  is  blue  and  white  in  hori¬ 
zontal  stripes,  with  a  blue  canton,  bearing  a  white  cross,  at  the  intersection 
of  which  is  a  crown.  The  royal  standard  of  Greece  is  a  blue  field,  with  a 
white  cross,  which  bears  at  its  intersection  the  royal  arms.  The  Greek 
merchant  flag  is  the  same  as  the  ensign,  excepting  that  it  lacks  the  crown. 
Greece  adopted  her  colors  from  Bavaria  out  of  compliment  to  her  first 
king  who  hailed  from  that  country.  The  ancient  standard  of  Greece 
was  a  piece  of  armor  on  the  end  of  a  spear.  The  various  cities  of 
ancient  Greece  have  different  sacred  emblems.  Athens  was  distinguished 
by  the  owl  and  the  olive,  while  Corinth  bore  a  Pegasus. 

Mexico. — The  Mexican  ensign  is  green,  white,  and  red,  in  vertical 
stripes.  On  the  white  division  is  an  eagle  grasping  a  green  serpent  with 
beak  and  claw.  The  merchant  flag  of  Mexico  is  the  same  as  the  ensign, 
lacking  the  eagle  and  serpent.  The  ancient  national  standard  bore  the 
armorial  ensign  of  the  State  in  embroidery  of  gold  and  feathers.  The 
standard  of  Cortez  at  the  conquest  of  Mexico  was  of  black  velvet,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  and  emblazoned  with  a  red  cross  and  blue  and  white 
flowerB.  Another  standard  of  Cortez,  still  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  at  the  Capital,  rejrresents  on  one  side  the  Virgin,  crowned  and 
surmounted  with  twelve  stars.  On  the  reverse  side  are  the  arms  of 
Castile  and  Leon. 

Peru. — The  Peruvian  ensign  is  red,  white,  and  red,  in  vertical 
divisions,  the  colors  having  probably  been  suggested  by  the  red  and  white 
feathers  worn  in  the  head-dress  of  the  ancient  Incas.  On  the  white 
division  are  the  national  arms,  a  shield,  the  upper  two  quarters  of  which 
are  white  and  charged  respectively  with  a  deer  and  a  tree,  and  the  lower, 
red,  charged  with  a  cornucopia,  displaying  a  profusion  of  fruits.  The 
merchant  flag  of  Peru  is  simply  red,  white,  and  red,  in  equal  vertical 
bars.  The  ancient  Peruvian  standard  bore  a  glistening  rainbow,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  claim  of  the  Incas  to  be  the  children  of  the  skies. 

Uruguay. — The  national  flag  of  Uruguay  has  alternate  stripes  of 
white  and  blue,  the  blue  stripes  being  twice  the  width  of  the  white.  On 
a  white  canton  is  the  national  emblem — a  golden  sun  with  rays — borne 
by  Uruguay  since  the  separation  from  Brazil  in  1828. 

Argentine  Republic. — The  national  ensign  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  strongly  resembles  that  of  Uruguay.  It  is  composed  of  blue, 
white,  and  blue,  in  equal  horizontal  stripes.  Toward  the  hoist  end  of 
the  white  stripe  is  a  golden  sun,  like  that  on  the  flag  of  Uruguay.  The 
merchant  flag  is  just  the  ensign  without  the  sun  on  the  white  stripe. 

Persia.- — The  Persian  flag  is  apeculiar  structure,  with  a  white  field 
tipped  with  red  corners,  and  in  the  centre,  encircled  with  a  wreath  of 
green  leaves,  a  yellow  lion  holding  in  one  of  his  fore  paws  a  huge  dagger. 
A  plain  lion  is  also  seen  on  another  Persian  flag,  on  a  white  field  bordered 
with  green.  The  Shah  of  Persia’s  flag  is  in  pale  blue  and  yellow  stripes 
with  a  variety  of  crescents,  crosses,  stars,  and  a  scimitar  on  the  stripes. 
The  ancient  standard,  adopted  by  Cyrus,  was  the  golden  eagle,  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings  on  a  white  field.  The  sacred  standard  of  the  Persians 
for  many  centuries,  until  the  conquest  by  the  Moslems,  was  the  leather 
apron  of  the  blacksmith  Koah,  who  delivered  the  Persians  from  the 
tyranny  of  Sohek.  A  figure  of  the  sun  was  also  employed  for  a  royal 
standard  in  ancient  times,  when  the  king  was  present  with  his  forces. 
The  Persian  flagstaff  ends  in  a  silver  hand. 

Egypt. — The  Egyptian  flag  is  a  red  field,  with  three  white  crescents 
and  stars.  Egypt  being  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  has  the  same  emblems 
on  its  flag  as  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Standards  are  said  by  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Egyptians.  In  ancient  times  their  standards 
consisted  of  figures  of  their  sacred  animals,  such  as  the  ibis  and  dog, 
borne  on  the  end  of  a  staff  or  spear.  Lizards,  beetles,  and  birds  crowned 
with  fan-like  ornaments,  were  also  borne  on  their  standards,  with  many 
curious  symbols. 

India. — The  flags  and  banners  of  India  are  as  various  as  the  royal 
princes  and  deities  of  that  country.  The  great  banner  of  Mey  war  bears  a 
golden  sun  on  a  crimson  field.  The  ensigns  of  the  Bijala  of  Kalyan  were 
the  lion,  the  bull,  and  the  goose.  A  golden  eagle  appeared  on  the  ensign 
of  the  Tadu  and  Silahara.  The  Rattas  tribe  displayed  a  golden  hawk 
and  crocodile.  The  standard  of  Oodeypore  bears  a  golden  sun  on  a  red 
disc ;  that  of  the  Gaikwar  a  blue  elephant,  and  that  of  the  Nizam  a  full 
moon  on  a  green  shield.  The  Indian  ensign  is  a  yellow  field,  with  a  red 
and  white  border. 

Liberia. — The  flag  of  Liberia  is  composed  of  red  and  white 
horizontal  stripes,  with  a  blue  canton  bearing  one  white  star.  The  colony 
having  been  founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  1820,  in 
behalf  of  liberated  slaves  from  the  United  States,  based  its  flag  upon  the 
model  of  the  American  stripes  and  stars. 
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Brazil . — The  ensign  of  Brazil,  while  elaborate,  is  by  no  means 
artistic.  It  lias  a  green  field  charged  with  a  yellow  diamond,  bearing 
a  blue  sphere,  upon  which  are  disposed  twenty-one  stars,  emblematic  of 
the  states  and  federal  district,  and  the  motto,  “  Ordem  e  Progreso.  The 
Brazilian  Jack  has  a  green  field,  with  a  cross  composed  of  twenty  white 
stars.  The  Brazilian  standard  is  like  the  ensign,  except  that  there  is  no 
yellow  diamond,  and  the  other  devices  are  colored  entirely  in  yellow  on 
the  green  field. 

Colombia. — The  national  ensign  of  Colombia  is  yellow,  blue,  and 
red  in  equal  stripes,  with  the  national  arms — white  shield  surmounted  by 
a  white  bird — on  the  blue  and  yellow  stripes.  The  stripes  on  the  ensign 


have  at  different  times  been  horizontal  and  vertical,  and  the  device  also 
has  varied.  The  merchant  flag  is  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  without  any 
emblematic  device. 

Switzerland. — The  national  flag  of  the  Swiss  republic,  which  for 
centuries  has  waved  over  the  home  of  religious  freedom  and  the  refuge  of 
the  oppressed,  is  a  simple  white  cross  in  the  center  of  a  red  field.  The 
device,  which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  on  the  arms  of  Savoy,  is  a  fitting 
national  emblem  for  the  Helvetians,  who,  from  the  time  of  Caesar  down 
through  the  middle  ages  to  modern  times,  have  been  warlike  and  patriotic, 
defenders  alike  of  the  Christian  faith  and  political  and  personal  liberty. 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  America  may  well  pause  in  dismay  before 
the  multitude  of  sects  and  minor  organizations  by  whose  establishments  the  Christian 
Church  has  become  dismembered.  The  slightest  shades  of  belief  have  often  resulted 
in  separatism,  although  the  larger  assemblages  differ  at  times  widely  in  their  formu¬ 
lated  faith,  as  well  as  in  their  observances.  The  causes  of  this  great  diversity  in  the 
religious  thought  of  the  New  World  are  to  be  found  in  the  natural  operation  of  repub¬ 
lican  institutions,  which  foster  the  freest  development  of  individual  thought  and 
action;  and,  secondly,  in  the  guarantee  embodied  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land— 
the  I.  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  expressly  providing  that  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.”  Thus  it  is  that,  save  they  be  subversive  of  public  morals  or  an 
obvious  infringement  of  statutory  provisions,  all  opinions  and  all  practices  pertaining 
to  religion,  as  interpreted  by  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  are  as  untrammeled  as  the 
early  faith  which  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  sought  to  save  from  persecution  in 
England. 

The  reports  of  the  Xlth  United  States  Census  (1890),  from  which  this  article  is 
compiled,  give  data  for  forty-nine  religious  denominations,  fifteen  of  which  are 
divided  into  109  sub-denominations.  The  total  number  of  religious  denominations, 
more  or  less  distinct  from  each  other,  in  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  143.  The 
Jews,  Theosophists,  and  some  of  the  small  societies  and  congregations  are,  besides 
the  Chinese  temples,  the  only  non-Christian  bodies  included  in  this  number.  The 
census  reports  enumerate  in  addition  156  independent  religious  congregations,  not 
commonly  recognized  as  defined  denominations,  in  the  country  —  a  total  of  299. 

Twenty- three  among  the  forty-nine  denominations  have  over  25,000  communicants 
or  members  each.  Twelve  of  these  are  divided  into  sub-denominations  as  follows: 
Three  into  two  sub-denominations  each;  two  into  three  sub-denominations  each;  one 
into  four  sub-denominations;  one  into  seven  sub-denominations;  two  into  twelve  sub¬ 
denominations  each;  one  into  fourteen  sub -denominations,  and  two  into  seventeen 
sub-denominations  each  — a  total  of  ninety-five  sub-denominations  for  the  twelve 
denominations.  The  remaining  eleven  denominations  have  no  sub-denominations. 
The  twenty-three  denominations  with  over  25,000  communicants  or  members  each 
are,  therefore,  divided  into  106  sub-denominations.  The  data  for  these  twenty-three 
denominations  are  given  separately  in  the  general  diagram  accompanying  this  article. 

CATHOLICS. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  Roman  Catholic  was  the  first  Christian  worship  established  in  the  territory 
now  constituting  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1512,  only  twenty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  Spanish  priestj  began  a  mission  tour  in  Florida 
and  the  Mississippi  Talley.  In  the  same  century  the  native  tribes  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  the  territory  now  known  as  New  Mexico,  were  converted  by  Spanish  priests  from 
Mexico.  The  Catholic  population  in  the  archdiocese  of  Santa  Fe  is  therefore  said  to 
be  the  oldest  body  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  French  priests  established  a 
mission  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  }n  1612,  and  there  were  other 
beginnings  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  Catholic  see  erected  was  that  of  Baltimore,  which  dates  from  1789.  In 
1808  it  was  constituted  an  archdiocese.  There  are  now  thirteen  provinces,  the 
metropolitan  sees  being  those  of  Baltimore,  Oregon,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Santa  F<$,  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  erected  in  the  order  named.  Connected  with 
these  provinces  are  sixty-six  dioceses,  five  vicariates  apostolic,  and  one  prefecture 
apostolic. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  congregations  in  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  Union,  including  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

10,221 

8,7658 

3,366,633 

1,469 

69,159 

$118,381,516 

6,250,045 

THE  RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 

The  full  title  of  this  body  is  the  ‘  ‘  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  Apostolic  Oriental 
Church.  ”  It  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  Filioque  controversy,  there  being 
a  difference  of  doctrine  between  the  eastern  and  western  Christians  of  Europe  con¬ 
cerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Western  Church  maintains  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  the  Eastern  that  the  procession  is 
from  the  Father  alone.  The  chief  governing  body  of  the  Russian  branch  of  the 
Greek  Church  is  the  holy  synod  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  churches  of  this  faith  in 
California  and  Alaska  are  under  the  ecclesiastical  oversight  of  Bishop  Vladimir  of 
San  Francisco,  and  many  of  them  are  supported  financially  by  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

12 

23 

3,150 

$220,000 

13,504 

The  other  twenty -six  denominations  have  less  than  25,000  communicants  or  mem¬ 
bers  each.  Three  of  these  are  divided  into  sub-denominations  as  follows:  Two  into 
four  sub-denominations  each,  and  one  into  six  sub-denominations — a  total  of  four¬ 
teen  sub-denominations  for  the  three  denominations.  The  remaining  twenty-three 
denominations  have  no  sub-denominations.  The  twenty-six  denominations  with  less 
than  25,000  communicants  or  members  each  are,  therefore,  divided  into  thirty-seven 
denominations.  The  data  for  these  twenty-six  denominations  are  given  as  one 
item  under  ‘  ‘  Minor  Denominations  ”  in  the  general  diagram  accompanying  this 
article. 

The  Catholic  Church,  with  6,276,499  communicants  —  all  but  26,454  Roman 
Catholics  —is  the  largest  religious  body  in  the  country.  There  are  four  other  denom¬ 
inations  with  over  1,000,000  communicants  or  members  each  —  the  Methodists,  Bap¬ 
tists,  Presbyterians,  and  Lutherans;  ten  more  have  over  100,000  communicants  or 
members  each.  The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  of  the  twenty-six 
“minor  denominations"  is  146, 335,  and  of  the  156  independent  organizations,  14,126  — 
a  total  of  160,461.  The  smallest  denomination,  Adonai  Shomo,-has  twenty  members. 
The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  of  all  denominations  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census,  is  20,580,313,  which  is  equal  to  32.67  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  (62,978,738)  of  the  United  States  in  1890. 

The  Baptists  have  the  largest  number  of  organizations,  42,480.  There  are  three 
more  denominations  with  over  10,000,  and  ten  more  with  over  1,000  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  organizations  in  the  country  is  164,555. 

In  value  of  church  property  the  Methodists  stand  first  with  $132,140,179.  Next 
come  the  Catholics  with  over  118  million  dollars,  the  Presbyterians  with  nearly 
ninety-five  million  dollars,  and  the  Baptists  with  over  eighty-two  million  dollars. 
There  are  three  more  denominations  with  over  thirty  million  dollars;  three  more  with 
over  ten  million  dollars;  four  more  with  over  five  million  dollars,  and  five  more  with 
over  one  million  dollars.  The  total  value  of  church  property  in  the  country  is  $678  - 
768,707. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  141,919/^g  churches,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
43,345,659,  and  23,303J  halls  and  other  edifices  used  for  religious  purposes,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  2,452,228;  a  total  of  165,222114  churches  and  other  edifices,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  45,797,887. 


THE  GREEK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  (UNIATES). 

The  Greek  Catholic  Church,  commonly  called  Uniates,  represents  a  body  quite 
numerous  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  other  eastern  countries  in  Europe.  This  body 
is  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  holding,  contrary  to  other  Greek 
churches  of  the  East,  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as 
from  the  Father,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Latin  Church,  but  maintaining 
otherwise  its  ancient  discipline,  allowing  the  lower  clergy  to  marry,  administering 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  (bread  and  wine)  to  the  laity,  and  using  the  Greek 
language  in  its  ritual. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

14 

13 

5,228 

i 

$63,300 

10,850 

THE  REFORMED  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

This  movement  began  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  New  York  City.  It 
renounces  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  differs  in  doctrine,  polity,  and  usage  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  has  congregations  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Illinois. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

8 

8 

3,600 

1,000 

THE  OLD  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  Old  Catholic  churches  in  this  country  are  due  to  the  Old  Catholic  movement 
in  Europe,  with  which  they  are  in  sympathy  in  doctrine  and  polity.  They  hold  that 
the  pope  is  a  bishop  simply,  but  is  entitled  to  the  primacy  of  honor.  They  agree 
with  the  Greek  Church  in  rejecting  filoque  in  the  creed,  acknowledge  seven  sacra¬ 
ments,  revere  the  monastic  life,  and  venerate  saints,  angels,  and  sacred  icons. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

4 

3 

700 

2 

150 

$13,320 

665 

THE  ARMENIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Armenian  Church  of  Turkey  is  separate  from  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  Catholic 
churches.  As  many  Armenians  have  come  to  this  country,  congregations  of  them 
have  been  gathered  during  the  past  ten  years  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
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Rhode  Island.  They  have  no  churches  of  their  own,  but  meet  for  worship  in  chapels 
owned  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Their  services  are  held  in  the  Armenian 
language. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

6 

335 

THE  GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  (GREECE). 


This  is  the  national  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is  the  same  in  faith 
as  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia.  It  has  one  chapel  in  this  country,  in  connection 
with  the  consulate  of  Greece  in  New  Orleans. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

i 

i 

75 

$5,000 

100 

TOTAL,  CATHOLICS. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

10,366 

8.805J 

3,375,786 

1,480 

73,909 

$118,683,136 

6,376,499 

METHODISTS. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Though  John  and  Charles  Wesley  crossed  the  ocean  in  1735  and  labored  in  Georgia, 
the  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  this  country  are  dated  from  1766.  In  that  year,  a 
Wesleyan  local  preacher  from  Ireland,  Philip  Embury,  gathered  a  few  Methodists  in 
the  lower  part  of  New  York  City  for  regular  worship.  Robert  Strawbridge,  likewise 
a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  and  Irish  immigrant,  preached  to  a  small  number  of 
people  in  Frederick  County,  Md. ,  at  about  the  same  time.  The  first  meetings 
in  New  York  were  held  in  Mr.  Embury's  house;  then  they  were  transferred  to  a  sail 
loft,  and  in  1768  an  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  This  was  the  first  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  the  United  States.  Its  site  in  John  Street  is  still  occupied  by  a 
Methodist  edifice. 

The  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1773,  Thomas  Rankin,  one 
of  Wesley’s  missionaries,  presiding.  At  the  close  of  1784  a  general  conference  met  in 
Baltimore,  December  34th,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formally 
organized. 

In  1813,  when  the  first  delegated  general  conference  was  held,  there  were  upward 
of  195,000  communicants.  In  1873  lay  delegates  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
general  conference.  Though  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  suffered  heavy 
losses  at  various  times  by  secessions  and  divisions,  it  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  numerous  Methodist  body  in  the  world. 


Number  of 
Organizations 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

nails,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

35,861 

22,844^ 

0,303,708 

3,873 

375,444 

$96,733,408 

3,340,354 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  which  became  a  distinct  branch  in  1845, 
was  duo  to  a  separation  provided  for  by  the  general  conference  which  met  in  New 
York  in  1844.  A  difference  in  the  administration  of  the  discipline  on  the  subject  of 
Blavery  was  the  cause  of  separation.  The  somewhat  indefinite  line  of  division  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  the  South  agreed  upon  in  the  plan  of  separation  was  not  adhered 
to  by  both  sides.  During  the  late  war  the  Northern  church  followed  the  Northern 
armies  into  the  South,  and  after  the  restoration  of  peace  gradually  established  churches 
all  over  the  South.  The  Southern  church  has  not  extended  itself  far  to  the  northward, 
except  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  has  conferences  including,  besides  California,  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  It  also  has  congregations  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

15,017 

13, 087  jj} 

3,359,460 

1,634 

190,777 

$18,775,363 

1,309,976 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

This  branch  of  American  Methodism  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  In  1816  by 
a  number  of  colored  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  withdrew 
from  the  parent  body  in  order  that  they  might  have  larger  privileges  and  more  free¬ 
dom  of  action  among  themselves  than  they  believed  they  could  secure  in  continued 
association  with  their  white  brethren. 


In  doctrine,  government,  and  usage  the  church  docs  not  essentially  differ  from 
the  body  from  which  it  sprang. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

3,481 

4,134 

1,100,838 

81 

3,300 

$6,468,380 

453,735 

THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH. 

A  congregation  of  colored  people,  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1796,  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  This  congregation  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  desire  of  colored  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  hold 
separate  meetings,  in  which  they  “might  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
spiritual  gifts  among  themselves,  and  thereby  be  more  useful  to  one  another." 
They  built  a  church,  which  was  dedicated  in  1800,  the  full  name  of  the  denomination 
subsequently  organized  being  given  to  it.  The  church  entered  into  an  agreement  in 
1801  by  which  it  was  to  receive  certain  pastoral  supervision  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  had  preachers  of  its  own,  who  supplied  its  pulpit  in  part.  In 
1830  this  arrangement  was  terminated,  and  in  the  same  year  a  union  of  colored 
churches  was  organized. 

In  its  polity  lay  representation  has  long  been  a  prominent  feature.  Laymen  are 
in  its  annual  conferences  as  well  as  in  its  general  conference,  and  there  is  no  bar  to 
the  ordination  of  women. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 
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Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
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Communicants 
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1,704 

1.5871 

565,577 

114 

15,530 

$3,714,128 

349,788 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

In  doctrine,  the  Methodist  Protestant  does  not  differ  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  strongest  numerically  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  North  Carolina.  Mary¬ 
land,  and  West  Virginia,  and  is  represented  in  most  of  the  border  and  Southern 
States,  but  is  not  widely  diffused  among  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Comm  uni  can  ts 
or  Members. 

2,529 

1,9231 

571,266 

575 

80,025 

$3,683,337 

141,989 

COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1870  of  colored  mem¬ 
bers  and  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 


Number  of 
Organizations 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

1,759 

1,6531 

541,464 

64 

6,526 

$1,713,366 

129,383 

FREE  METHODISTS. 

This  body  was  organized  in  1860  at  Pekin,  N.  Y. ,  at  a  convention  of  ministers 
and  members  who  had  been  expelled  or  had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  movement  arose  within  the  bounds  of  the  Genesee  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  over  differences  concerning  membership  in  secret 
societies,  other  questions  of  discipline,  and  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  in  preaching 
on  certain  doctrines,  particularly  sanctification.  The  new  organization  adopted  the 
discipline  of  the  mother  church  with  important  changes.  There  are  no  bishops,  but 
general  superintendents  are  elected  every  four  years.  District  chairmen  take  the 
place  of  presiding  elders.  Persons  are  not  received  on  probation  simply  on  the 
expression  of  “  a  desire  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come,”  but  are  required  to  give  evidence 
of  conversion.  Members  are  requested  to  “  lay  aside  gold,  pearls,  and  costly  array,” 
and  dress  plainly,  and  are  forbidden  to  join  secret  societies  or  to  indulge  in  the  use 
of  intoxicants  and  tobacco.  Attendance  at  class  meeting  is  a  condition  of  member¬ 
ship.  Church  choirs  and  the  pew  system  are  not  approved. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

1,102 

620 

165,004 

439 

48,285 

$805,085 

22,110 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CONNECTION  OF  AMERICA. 

In  this  title  “connection”  is  used  in  a  sense  common  to  Methodism,  especially 
British  Methodism.  It  indicates  congregations  bound  together  by  the  6ame  doc¬ 
trinal  and  ecclesiastical  ties.  This  body  was  organized  in  1843  by  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  attitude  of  that  body  toward  slavery  and  with  some  of  the  features  of  its 
government  system.  In  doctrine  it  does  not  differ  from  other  branches  of  Methodism. 
It  refuses  to  receive  as  members  those  who  belong  to  secret  societies,  and  as  long  as 
the  institution  existed  it  maintained  the  same  bar  against  those  connected  with 
slavery. 


Number  of 
Organizati  _>ua. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

565 

3411 

86,254 

213 

18,483 

$393,250 

16,493 

CONGREGATIONAL  METHODISTS. 

Dissatisfaction  with  certain  features  of  the  system  of  polity  led  a  number  of 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  withdraw  and 
organize  a  body  in  which  laymen  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  church  govern- 
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ment  and  local  preachers  should  become  pastors.  The  new  church  was  organized 
in  Georgia  in  1853.  In  1888  many  of  the  churches  and  ministers  went  over  into  the 
Congregational  denomination  which  appeared  in  the  South  after  the  war. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communican  ts 
or  Members. 

314 

149ft 

46,400 

60 

7,835 

$41,680 

8,765 

PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  is  not  a  branch  of  American  Methodism,  but  it 
came  from  England,  being  introduced  first  into  Canada  in  1843,  and  then  into  the 
United  States.  In  England  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  came  into  existence  in 
1813.  It  was  organized  by  ministers  and  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  who  believed  in  camp  meetings  and  persisted  in  holding  them.  The 
Wesleyan  conference  declared  camp  meetings  “highly  improper  and  likely  to  be 
productive  of  considerable  mischief.  ” 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

84 

78 

30,930 

ii 

1,670 

$291,993 

4,764 

AFRICAN  UNION  METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 


This  body  came  into  existence  about  the  same  time  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  — 1816  —  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  objection 
to  itinerant  preaching,  to  a  paid  ministry,  and  to  the  episcopacy. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

40 

27 

7,161 

13 

1,883 

$54,440 

3,415 

INDEPENDENT  METHODISTS. 

These  consist  of  congregations  in  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  are  not  connected  with  any  annual  conference.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  association  which,  however,  has  no  ecclesiastical  authority  whatever. 
Each  congregation  is  entirely  independent. 


Number  of 

O  rganizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

15 

14 

7,735 

3 

100 

$366,975 

3,569 

ZION  UNION  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

This  branch  of  colored  Methodists,  which  is  confined  to  the  Virginias  and  the 
Carolinas,  dates  from  the  year  1816.  Those  who  organized  it  differed  from  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  opposing  the  itinerancy  and  a  paid  minis¬ 
try.  The  church  has  one  bishop. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

33 

27 

10,100 

i 

100 

$15,000 

2,346 

UNION  AMERICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


This  is  a  body  of  colored  Methodists  having  the  same  general  doctrines  and 
usages  as  other  branches  of  Methodism.  It  was  organized  in  1813  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  by  a  number  of  colored  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Number  of 
Organizations . 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

42 

35 

11,500 

7 

250 

$187,600 

2,279 

NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  METHODISTS. 

This  branch  originated  in  Ware  County,  Ga.,  in  1881.  It  was  organized  by 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  who  were  aggrieved  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  action  of  a  quarterly  conference  of  that  body.  It  has  the  same  doctrines  and 
substantially  the  same  practical  system  as  the  Congregational  Methodist  Church.  A 
number  of  its  churches  united  with  the  Congregational  denomination  in  1888. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

24 

17* 

5,150 

6 

450 

$3,750 

1,059 

EVANGELIST  MISSIONARY  CHURCH. 

This  organization  of  colored  Methodists  was  formed  in  1886  by  ministers  and 
members  in  Ohio  who  withdrew  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
for  various  reasons.  It  has  no  creed  but  the  Bible;  but,  according  to  its  bishop,  it 


inclines  in  belief  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  divine  person,  Jesus  Christ,  “  in 
whom  dwells  all  the  Godhead  bodily.  ” 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

ii 

3 

1,070 

9 

2,650 

$2,000 

951 

CONGREGATIONAL  METHODIST  CHURCH  (COLORED). 

This  body  consists  of  congregations  of  colored  members,  organized  into  confer¬ 
ences  by  presidents  of  the  Congregational  Church,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars  of  doctrine,  polity,  and  usage.  The  only  difference  between  the  churches  of 
the  two  bodies  is  that  they  are  composed  of  white  and  colored  persons,  respectively. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

9 

5 

585 

4 

450 

$525 

319 

TOTAL,  METHODISTS. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

51,489 

46,1371*5 

12,863,178 

6,057 

652,638 

$132,140,179 

4,589,284 

BAPTISTS. 

There  are  threebodies  of  Regular  Baptists:  the  northern,  southern,  and  colored. 
They  are  not  separate  by  virtue  of  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  differences;  but  each, 
nevertheless,  has  its  own  associations,  State  conventions,  and  general  missionary  and 
other  organizations. 

The  question  of  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  separation  between  the  Baptists  of 
the  Northern  and  the  Baptists  of  the  Southern  States.  In  1844  the  controversy,  which 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  entered  upon  the  decisive  stage,  and  division  took 
place  in  1845. 

THE  REGULAR  BAPTISTS  (COLORED). 

The  colored  Baptists  of  the  South  constitute  the  most  numerous  body  of  Regular 
Baptists.  Not  all  colored  Baptists  are  embraced  in  this  division;  only  those  who  have 
separate  churches,  associations,  and  State  conventions.  There  are  many  colored 
Baptists  in  Northern  States,  who  are  mostly  counted  as  members  of  churches  belong¬ 
ing  to  white  associations. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

12,649 

12,1001* 

3,466,270 

664 

45,695 

$9,175,587 

1,362,140 

THE  REGULAR  BAPTISTS  (SOUTH). 

This  is  the  more  numerous  branch  of  white  Baptists.  After  the  division  of  1845 
the  Southern  churches  organized  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  meets 
annually.  It  has  no  ecclesiastical  authority  whatever.  It  represents  churches  in  six¬ 
teen  States. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

16,266 

13,472* 

4,340,657 

2,639 

325,865 

$18,152,599 

1,276,491 

THE  REGULAR  BAPTISTS  (NORTH). 

The  Northern  Baptists  have  churches  in  all  the  States  north  of  the  Virginias,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  including  the  District  of  Columbia.  Some  churches  on 
the  border  divide  their  contributions  for  the  general  benevolences  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Baptist  bodies,  and  one  educational  society  represents  both. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Membere. 

7,902 

7,066ft 

2,180,458 

1,165 

109,350 

$49,524,504 

800,025 

THE  PRIMITIVE  BAPTISTS. 

Those  who  are  variously  known  as  “Primitive,”  “Old  School,”  “Regular,” 
and  “Anti-Mission”  Baptists  are  so  called  because  of  their  opposition,  begun  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools,  mission,  Bible,  and  other 
societies,  which  they  regard  as  modern  human  institutions  unwarranted  by  the 
scriptures  and  unnecessary. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

2,687 

2,321] * 

736,978 

352 

33,310 

$1,394,883 

94,348 
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THE  FREEWILL  BAPTISTS. 

The  first  church  of  this  denomination  was  organized  by  Benjamin  Randall  in  New 
Durham,  N.  II.,  in  1780.  He  was  at  first  a  Congregationalist.  Changing  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  he  became  a  Baptist;  but  he  did  not  adhere  to 
tlie  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination,  election,  limited  atonement,  and  final 
perseverance  of  the  Baints,  as  generally  held  at  that  time  in  that  denomination.  He 
was  therefore  adjudged  unsound,  and  fellowship  was  withdrawn  from  him  by  the 
Baptists.  His  church  and  others  of  like  faith  which  sprung  up  in  New  England 
were  simply  called  Baptist  churches.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the  distinctive 
word  "Freewill”  was  adopted,  members  having  been  popularly  designated  “Free- 
willers,”  in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  held  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

1,586 

1,225 A 

349,309 

349 

37,260 

$3,115,642 

87,898 

GENERAL  BAPTISTS. 

The  General  Baptists  are  thus  distinguished  because  originally  they  differed  from 
the  Particular  or  Regular  Baptists  in  holding  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was 
general,  not  particular;  that  is,  for  the  whole  race,  and  not  simply  for  those  effectually 
called.  There  were  General  Baptists  in  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
General  Baptists  in  New  England  associated  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Churches  were  also  organized  in  the  first  half  of  that  century 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  Most  of  these  early  churches,  it  appears, 
subsequently  became  Regular  or  Calvinistic  churches.  The  confession  of  faith 
adopted  by  the  general  association  declares  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice;  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  that 
man  is  “fallen  and  depraved"  and  has  no  ability  in  himself  to  salvation;  that  he  that 
endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved;  that  rewards  and  punishment  are  eternal. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

399 

208fr 

71,850 

180 

28,201 

$201,140 

21,363 

ORIGINAL  FREEWILL  BAPTISTS. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of  General  Baptist  churches 
were  organized  in  North  Carolina.  These,  with  some  which  had  been  formed  in 
Virginia  a  little  earlier,  constituted  an  association  in  1729.  Thirty  years  later  many 
of  these  General  had  become  Calvinistic  or  regular  Baptist  churches.  Those  who  did 
not  unite  with  the  Calvinistic  associations  were  popularly  called  “Freewillers,” 
because  they  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Accepting  that  term, 
they  became  known  eventually  as  Original  Freewill  Baptists,  the  word  “original” 
probably  referring  to  their  early  history.  Their  doctrines  are  sdt  forth  in  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  consisting  of  eighteen  articles.  It  declares  that  Christ  “freely  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all,  tasting  death  for  every  man;”  that  God  wants  all  to  come  to 
repentance;  that  “all  men,  at  one  time  or  another,  are  found  in  such  capacity  as  that 
through  the  grace  of  God  they  may  be  eternally  saved.”  They  believe  in  washing  the 
saints’  feet  and  in  anointing  the  sick  with  oil. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

167 

125} 

41,400 

43 

4,650 

$57,005 

11,864 

OLD  T W O-SEED-IN-THE-SPIRIT  PREDESTIN ARIAN  BAPTISTS. 

These  are  very  conservative  Baptists,  who  are  not  in  fellowship  with  the  Regulat¬ 
or  Missionary,  nor  with  the  Primitive  or  any  other  body  of  Baptists.  They  are 
strongly  Calvinistic,  holding  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  their  name 
indicates.  The  phrase  “Two  Seed”  is  understood  to  indicate  their  belief  that  there 
are  two  seeds,  one  of  death  and  one  of  life.  Tlio  former  became  implanted  in  man 
when  he  fell  from  tho  state  of  holiness  in  whicii  he  was  created  originally.  The  seed 
of  life  is  communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  are  called  and  regenerated. 
Many  of  the  Two-Seed  Baptists  arc  strongly  opposed  to  a  paid  ministry.  They  are 
Antinomians,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  help  of  a  minister  is  needed  by  the  Savior 
to  reach  and  save  6inners.  He  is  a  full  and  complete  Savior,  and  carries  on  the 
work  of  salvation  without  the  help  of  men.  “  Modern  institutions,  ”  such  as  Sunday- 
schools,  theological  seminaries,  Bible  and  missionary  societies,  are  regarded  with 
marked  disfavor,  as  among  the  Primitive  Baptists. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

415 

3338 

104,130 

80 

5,710 

$135,230 

9,932 

UNITED  BAPTISTS. 

The  United  Baptists,  according  to  the  articles  of  faith  set  forth  by  most  of  their 
associations,  are  now  moderately  Calvinistic.  These  articles  declare  that  Christ 
“suffered  and  died  to  make  atonement  for  sin,”  not  indicating  whether  this  atone¬ 
ment  was  general  or  particular;  that  though  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations, 
and  sinners  are  to  be  called  upon  to  repent,  such  is  their  opposition  to  the  gospel  that 
they  freely  choose  a  state  of  sin;  that  God  in  his  “mere  good  pleasure”  elected 


or  chose  in  Christ  a  great  multitude  among  all  nations;  that  through  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  he  “effectually  calls  them.” 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

163 

139 

41,820 

23 

3,650 

$55,350 

9,361 

SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS. 

This  is  a  body  of  Christian  believers  who  hold  that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
was  observed  as  the  Sabbath  day,  not  only  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  common  with 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  but  also  by  the  Christian  church  down  to  the  fifth  century. 
Indeed,  in  portions  of  the  local  and  fragmentary  Eastern  churches  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  seventh  day  still  survives.  In  Europe  frequent  discussions  in  the  church 
have  resulted  in  a  multitude  of  minor  denominations,  and  various  missions  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world  have  been  marked  by  shades  of  religious  opinion  more  or  less 
divergent  from  the  cardinal  belief. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

106 

78% 

21,467 

18 

575 

$264,010 

9,123 

BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

This  body  holds  a  separate  position  among  the  Baptists.  Its  oldest  associations, 
the  Elk  River  and  Duck  River,  were  organized  in  1808  in  Tennessee,  where  more 
than  half  of  the  communicants  are  found.  Its  articles  of  faith  set  forth  a  mild  form 
of  Calvinism,  with  a  general  atonement.  This  body  claims  to  be  the  oldest  body  of 
Baptists,  and  that  there  were  no  others  in  Tennessee  until  1825,  when  the  Two-Seed 
churches  came  into  existence,  as  the  result  of  what  is  known  as  the  antinomian 
controversy. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

152 

134K 

40,885 

17 

1,275 

$56,755 

8,254 

SEPARATE  BAPTISTS. 

The  Separate  Baptists  of  the  last  century  were  those  who  favored  the  great 
Whitefield  revival  movement.  They  separated  from  those  Baptists  who,  for  various 
reasons,  opposed  the  revival.  They  had  considerable  accessions  from  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches,  and  became  numerous  in  New  England,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere. 
Most  of  these  Separate  Baptists  formed  a  union  with  the  Regular  Baptists  a  century  or 
more  ago,  but  a  few  still  maintain  separate  organizations.  Separate  Baptists  are 
generally  in  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Freewill  Baptists,  holding  to  a  general 
atonement  and  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

24 

19 

5,650 

5 

525 

$9,200 

1,599 

GENERAL  SIX  PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS. 

A  small  religious  sect  first  appearing  in  America  as  a  separate  organization  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1639.  In  church  polity  and  views  of  baptism  they  are  in  accord  with 
the  Baptists  in  general.  In  doctrine  they  are  Arminian.  They  are  opposed  to 
salaried  preachers,  and  do  not  participate  in  missionary  or  philanthropic  work. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

18 

13% 

3,600 

4 

400 

$19,500 

937 

SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS  (GERMAN). 

The  Society  of  the  Ephrata  arose  out  of  a  division  of  the  Tunker  community 
about  1730.  The  fraternity  was  marked  by  unusual  intelligence,  and  the  settlement 
near  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  the  first  established  home  of  the  denomination,  was  based  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  old  Moravian  communities,  having  been  styled  a  “regularly  built 
monastery,  without  the  vows  of  the  monastic  orders.” 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

6 

3  % 

1,960 

i 

$14,550 

194 

TOTAL,  BAPTISTS. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

42,480 

37,242fYo 

11,406,434 

5,540 

596,466 

$82,175,955 

3,693,528 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


PRESBYTERIANS. 

Presbyterians  are  those  holding  to  the  Presbyterian  polity,  government  by 
presbyters  or  elders,  and  adhering  to  the  Calvinistio  system  of  doctrine.  The  several 
bodies  in  the  United  States  bearing  this  name  trace  their  origin  back  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  in  which  John  Knox  was  the  most  prominent  figure. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
(NORTHERN). 

The  earliest  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country  were  organized  near  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  elements  composing  them  were  chiefly  English 
Puritans  and  Scotch  and  Irish  immigrants.  Rev.  Francis  Makemie  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  American  Presbyterianism.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1683  from  Ireland,  preached  in  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  and  elsewhere,  and  organized  a 
Presbyterian  church  at  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  at  the  close  of  the  century.  In  1706 
Francis  Makemie  organized  the  first  presbytery  in  America,  the  presbytery  of 
Philadelphia.  The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1789. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  an  extensive  revival  movement  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  Tennessee.  Differences  in 'doctrine  and  practice  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  this  movement,  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

6,717 

6,66334 

2,225,044 

556 

57,805 

$74,455,200 

788,224 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (SOUTHERN). 

In  1858  the  Southern  churches  of  the  New  School  General  Assembly  separated 
from  the  Northern  churches  because  of  differences  on  the  slavery  question.  There 
were  four  synods  with  fifteen  presbyteries  in  the  South,  aud  these  organized  the 
United  Synod,  South.  In  1861  there  was  a  similar  division  in  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with  eleven  synods  and  forty-seven  presbyteries. 
In  1864  this  body  and  the  United  Synod,  South,  were  united,  and  soon  after 
the  name  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  adopted.  On  account  of 
similarity  of  titles  this  church  is  commonly  called  the  Southern,  and  the  parent 
body  the  Northern,  church. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

2,391 

2,288 

690,843 

143 

19,895 

$8,812,152 

179,721 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  originated  in  1810,  being  the  result  of  peculiar  customs  pertaining  to 
the  organization,  especially  the  revivals  in  Kentucky,  discountenanced  by  the  general 
synod.  Certain  features  of  the  Westminster  confession  were  repudiated  by  the  new 
faith.  _ 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

2,791 

2,008* 

662,807 

551 

91,288 

$3,515,611 

164,940 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (COLORED). 


This  organization  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  owing  its  origin  to  causes  which, 
during  the  civil  war,  divided  Northern  and  Southern  opinions  in  matters  of  religion 
as  well  as  politics.  The  doctrines  are,  however,  essentially  those  of  the  parent  body. 


Number  of 
Organizations . 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

238 

192f 

53,914 

37 

8,645 

$202,961 

13,439 

TOTAL ,  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS. 

Number  of 

Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

3,029 

2,201* 

716,721 

588 

94,933 

$3,718,472 

178,379 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  (UNITED). 

The  several  branches  of  the  Scottish  separating  churches  continued  to  grow 
independently  until,  in  1858,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  by  a  union 
of  three  synods,  one  of  Associate  and  two  of  the  Associate  Reformed  churches,  thus 
assuming  uniformity  of  faith  and  actions  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  church. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

866 

831 J 

264,298 

60 

5,530 

$5,408,084 

94,402 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  there  are  several 
branches,  are  ecclesiastically  descended  from  the  Cameronians,  or  Reformed 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  otherwise  called  Covenanters.  The  first  presbytery  in 
Scotland  was  organized  in  1743.  Eight  years  later  the  first  Covenanter  minister 
arrived  in  this  country,  and  in  1774  the  first  Presbyteiy  of  this  church  in  America 
was  constituted.  A  few  years  later  the  members  of  this  presbytery,  joining  with  a 
number  of  Seceders,  as  they  were  called,  also  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  division, 
organized  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  A  division  in  this  body  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Reformed  Dissenting  presbytery,  and  the  original  presbytery  being 
resuscitated,  there  were,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  three  branches  of  Reformed 
Presbyterians. 

SYNOD  AND  GENERAL  SYNOD  OP  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  1809  a  synod  was  organized.  A  motion  brought  before  this  body,  in  1825,  to 
open  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  being  defeated,  a  number  of  ministers  subsequently  withdrew  and  joined  the 
latter  body.  In  1833  a  division  occurred,  resulting  in  two  organizations,  both  of 
which  retained  the  same  subordinate  standards  unchanged,  but  differed  in  the 
application  of  them.  The  one,  allowing  its  members  to  vote  and  hold  office  under 
the  government,  is  known  as  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (New  Light),  or 
General  Synod,  the  other,  still  adhering  to  the  old  practice,  as  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  (Old  Light),  or  Synod.  The  General  Synod  holds  equally  with 
the  Synod  to  the  Westminster  standards,  to  the  headship  of  Christ  over  nations,  to 
the  doctrine  of  “  public  social  covenanting,”  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  psalms  in 
singing,  to  restricted  communion  in  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  the  principle 
of  “  dissent  from  all  immoral  civil  institutions,”  but  allows  its  members  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  the  government  of  this  country  should  be  regarded  as  an 
immoral  institution,  and  thus  determine  what  duties  of  citizenship  devolve  upon 
them.  They  may  therefore  exercise  the  franchise  and  hold  office,  provided  they  do 
not  in  these  civil  acts  violate  the  principle  that  forbids  connection  with  immoral 
institutions.  Many  of  theiv  do  participate  in  elections. 


REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  (SYNOD). 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

115 

115 

37,095 

8 

600 

$1,071,400 

10,574 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  (GENERAL  SYNOD). 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

33 

33 

12,  380 

i 

100 

$469,000 

4,602 

Total,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

148 

148 

49,475 

4 

700 

$1,540,400 

15,176 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  SYNOD  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


The  union  of  Associate  and  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  1782  resulted  in  a  body 
called  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians.  There  have  been  various  divisions  bear¬ 
ing  this  name,  but  all  have  ceased  to  exist,  except  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 
the  South.  In  consequence  of  differences  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  which  had  been  formed  in  1804,  on  the  psalmody  and  communion 
questions,  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  withdrew  in  1821  and 
became,  the  next  year,  an  independent  body  under  the  title  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  South. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

116 

116 

37,050 

5 

540 

$211,850 

8,501 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

This  body  was  organized  in  1883,  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  nith  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  question  of  discipline  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  (New  Light).  In  the  matter  of  participation  in  elections,  it  holds  with  the 
General  Synod,  and  contrary  to  the  Synod,  that  Christians  may  vote  and  be  voted  for, 
regarding  the  republic  as  essentially  a  Christian  republic.  It  has  but  600  members  in 
the  United  States,  who  belong  to  one  congregation  in  Allegheny  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

i 

i 

800 

$75,000 

600 
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Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

187 

189^ 

44,445 

14 

1,266 

$625, 875 

12,722 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  COVENANTED  CHURCH. 

This  body  was  organized  in  1840  by  two  ministers  and  three  elders,  who  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Synod,  or  the  branch  known  as  the  “Old  Lights,”  on  the  ground  that 
the  latter  maintained  sinful  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  patronized  or  indorsed  moral 
reform  societies,  with  which  persons  of  any  religion  or  no  religion  were  connected. 
Its  terms  of  communion  are  somewhat  stricter  than  those  of  the  synod. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

4 

i 

200 

3 

37 

TOTAL ,  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

269 

266 

87,525 

12 

1,240 

$1,827,250 

24,314 

WELSH  CALYINISTIC  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

Historically  this  body  is  a  part  of  the  general  Methodist  movement  of  which  the 
two  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  were  the  leaders  in  Great  Britain.  Doctrinally  it  is 
Calvinistic,  its  confession  of  faith  being  similar  to  that  of  Westminster.  Until  1811 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales  were  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  as 
the  followers  of  Wesley  in  England  had  been.  Since  that  date  they  have  been  a 
distinct  denomination.  The  first  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  in  this 
country  was  organized  in  1820  in  Remsen,  New  York.  Four  years  later  a  presbytery 
was  constituted.  A  General  Assembly,  which  meets  once  in  three  years,  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1869.  The  church  system  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
with  which  it  affiliates. 


ASSOCIATE  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

In  1858  there  was  a  union  of  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
resulting  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Some  Associate  Presbyterians, 
however,  remained  separate,  still.  These  are  known  as  the  Associate  Church  of 
North  America.  The  Associate  Presbyterians  were  very  pronounced  against  slavery. 
As  early  as  1800  the  Associate  Presbytery  denounced  slavery  as  immoral  and 
unjustifiable.  In  1811  it  repeated  this  declaration,  and  in  1831  it  resolved  to  exclude 
slaveholders  from  its  communion,  losing  thereby  its  Southern  congregations. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

31 

23 

4,849 

8 

CO 

$29,200 

1.053 

TOTAL,  PRESBYTERIANS. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

nails,  etc. 

Seatiim 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

13,490 

12,462g3 

4,033,725 

1,371 

181,014 

$94,876,233 

1,278,815 

LUTHERANS. 

The  earliest  Lutherans  in  America  came  from  Holland  to  Manhattan  Island,  in 
1623,  with  the  first  Dutch  Colony.  For  some  years  they  had  great  difficulty  in  estab¬ 
lishing  worship  of  their  own,  the  Dutch  authorities,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  having 
received  instructions  “to  encourage  no  other  doctrine  in  the  New  Netherlands  than 
the  true  Reformed,”  and  “to  allure  the  Lutherans  to  the  Dutch  churches  and  matric¬ 
ulate  them  in  the  Public  Reformed  religion.”  When  the  English  took  possession  of 
New  York  the  Lutherans  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  worship.  The  Lutheran  faith 
was  also  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  by  a  Swedish  colony,  who  erected 
the  first  Lutheran  church  in  America  near  Lewes  in  1638.  Swedish  immigration  was 
soon  checked,  and  the  large  Lutheran  influx  from  Germany  did  not  begin  until  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first  German  congregation  of  Lutherans  having  been 
organized  at  about  that  time. 

The  recent  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Lutheran  communion  in  this  country  is 
due  in  part  to  immigration  from  Lutheran  countries. 

In  the  Lutheran  synods  five  languages  are  represented,  if  the  Norwegian  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  differing  from  the  Danish.  Synods  having  198,997  communicants  are 
wholly  English;  synods  having  232,512  communicants  are  partly  English  and  partly 
German,  and  synods  having  454,005  communicants  are  German  almost  wholly. 
Besides  these,  there  are  190,154  Norwegians,  88,700  Swedes,  13,674  Danes  (Total 
Scandinavian,  292,528),  1,991  Icelanders,  and  1,385  Finns.  It  should  be  understood 
that  some  of  these  divisions  are  only  given  approximately. 


SUMMARY  OF  LUTHERAN  BODIES. 


SYNODS,  BODIES,  ETC. 

Organiza¬ 

tions. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 

Church 

Property. 

Communi¬ 

cants  or 
Members. 

General  Synod . 

1,424 

1,3223 

471,819 

72 

10,730 

$8,919,170 

164,640 

United  Synod  in  the  South . 

414 

3794 

138,453 

29 

4.225 

1,114,065 

37,457 

General  Council . 

1,995 

1,512/ 

577,190 

867 

30,904 

10,996,786 

317,145 

Synodical  Conference . 

1,934 

1,531 

443,185 

67 

4,362 

7,804,313 

357,153 

Independent  Lutheran  Bodies : 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  etc . 

421 

443 

149,338 

10 

785 

1,639,087 

69,505  J 

Buffalo  Synod . 

27 

25 

5,793 

2 

275 

84,410 

4,242 

Hauge’s  Synod . 

175 

99K 

30,500 

75 

4,436 

214,395 

14,7.80  I 

Norwegian  Church  in  America 

489 

875'/. 

78,988 

182 

12,115 

806,825 

55,452  j! 

Michigan  Synod . 

65 

53 

14,613 

12 

550 

164,770 

11,482  ! 

Danish  Church  in  America.... 

131 

74* 

14,760 

42 

2,175 

129,700 

10,181 

German  Augsburg  Synod . 

23 

23 

1 

Danish  Church  Association .... 

50 

33 

5,700 

15 

480 

44,775 

3,493  1 

Icelandic  Synod . 

13 

4 

1,300 

9 

750 

7,200 

1.991  I 

Immanuel  Synod . 

21 

19 

Suomai  Synod . 

11 

1,915 

12,898 

1,385  s 

United  Norwegian  Church  of 

America . 

1,122 

m^i 

185,242 

393 

29,185 

1,544,455 

119,972  | 

Independent  congregations  . . . 

112 

87  | 

27,634 

14 

1,685 

530,125 

18,096  [j 

Total . j 

8,427 

°'55vJ 

2,159,290  | 

1,290 

102,657 

$34,218,234 

1,199,514  | 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 

This  body  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  great  revival  movement  which  began  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Rev.  Barton  W. 
Stone,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  1804 
organized  a  church  with  no  other  creed  than  the  Bible,  and  with  no  name  but  that 
of  Christian.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  find  a  basis  for  the  union  of  all  Christian 
believers.  In  1827  there  was  a  union  with  a  large  number  of  congregations  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  the  organization  variously  known  as  “Disciples  of 
Christ”  and  “Christians”  is  the  result.  The  central  doctrine  of  their  teaching  is 
that  “Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.”  They  hold  that  “personal  trust  in  a 
personal  Redeemer  ”  is  the  faith  that  is  necessary  to  salvation.  In  polity  they  are 
congregational. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

7,246 

5,324ft 

1,609,452 

1,141 

139,325 

$12,206,038 

641,051 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  reach  back  into  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  it  was  not  formally  organized  until  1785.  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  accompanied  the  early  colonists  of  Virginia  across  the  sea,  and 
in  1607  worship  according  to  the  Anglican  ritual  was  established  in  the  new  colonies 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  Kennebec,  Maine.  An  Episcopal  congregation  was 
gathered  in  New  Hampshire  in  1631,  and  parishes  were  formed  in  other  parts  of 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  in  the  early  colonial  days.  The  church  became 
the  established  church  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Georgia. 
In  Virginia,  for  a  considerable  period,  no  other  form  of  worship  was  tolerated. 
In  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Anglican  service  was  not  allowed  until 
liberty  for  it  was  secured  by  royal  proclamation  in  1662. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

5,019 

5,019 

1,336,952 

312 

28,007 

$81,066,317 

532,054 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

The  first  church  of  the  Congregational  faith  and  order  in  the  United  States  came 
over  the  sea  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  the  Mayflower,  in  1620.  Before  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  that  century  there  were  in  New  England  fifty-one  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches.  Congregationalism  developed  great  strength  in  New  England, 
spreading  but  slowly  over  other  sections  of  the  country.  In  1801  a  plan  of  union  was 
entered  into  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  concerning  the  formation  of  churches  in 
new  settlements,  and  under  it  Congregationalists  going  west  from  New  England 
generally  entered  Presbyterian  churches.  This  plan  continued  in  force  until  1852 
when  it  was  formally  abrogated  by  a  convention  of  Congregationalists,  and  since  then 
the  growth  of  Congregational  churches  in  the  West  has  been  quite  rapid.  Their  anti¬ 
slavery  record  entirely  shut  them  out  of  the  States  of  the  South  until  after  the  civil 
war.  Their  numbers  in  that  section  are  still  limited,  and  include  a  good  proportion 
of  colored  members,  to  whose  education  they  have  been  much  devoted. 
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REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

There  are  three  Reformed  churches  in  the  United  States,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
The  Reformed  churches  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  family  in  polity  and  doctrine, 
though  their  standards  are  not  those  of  Westminster,  and  their  ecclesiastical  terms 
differ  somewhat  from  those  generally  used  by  the  Presbyterian  churches.  The  origin 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  is  traced  to  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Germany;  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  to  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  former  is  popularly  called  the  Reformed 
German,  and  the  latter  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

1,510 

1,304* 

534,254 

61 

6,504 

$7,975,583 

204,018 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

572 

069% 

257,922 

8 

751 

$10,340,159 

92,970 

TOTAL ,  REFORMED  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH  CHURCHES. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

2,082 

1,9731* 

792,176 

69 

7,255 

$18,315,742 

296,988 

CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

This  body  is  a  branch  of  an  organization  of  the  same  name  in  Holland.  In  1835 
there  was  a  secession,  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  of  ministers  and  others 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  State 
Church,  and  with  some  features  of  its  government.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  It  has  been  represented  in  this  country 
many  years. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

99 

106 

33,755 

4 

200 

$428,500 

12,470 

TOTAL,  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

2,181 

2,079** 

825,931 

73 

7,455 

$18,744,242 

309,458 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

Philip  William  Otterbein,  a  native  of  Prussia  and  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  and  Martin  Boehm,  a  Mennonite  pastor  in  Pennsylvania  of  Swiss 
descent,  were  the  chief  founders  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 
These  men  had  revivals  of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  resulting  in  many 
accessions  to  membership  of  the  churches  they  served.  In  1815  the  denomination 
completed  its  organization  by  the  adoption  at  a  general  conference  of  a  discipline, 
rules  of  order,  and  a  confession  of  faith. 

The  confession  first  adopted  in  1815  was  revised  in  1889  and  slightly  enlarged. 
The  constitution  was  also  changed  in  the  same  year,  resulting  in  a  division,  those 
who  held  that  the  changes  were  not  effected  in  a  constitutional  way  withdrawing 
from  the  general  conference  of  1889  and  holding  a  separate  session.  These  latter 
Brethren  (Old  Constitution)  hold  to  the  unchanged  confession  and  constitution,  and 
insist  that  they  are  the  legal  body  known  as  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

3,731 

2,836fS 

816,458 

780 

93,035 

$4,292,643 

202,474 

OLD  CONSTITUTION. 

This  body  consists  of  those  who  hold  that  the  act  of  the  general  conference  of 
1885,  creating  a  commission  to  revise  the  confession  of  faith  and  constitution,  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  all  proceedings  under  it  were  null  and  void.  Bishop 
Milton  Wright  and  eleven  delegates  withdrew  from  the  general  conference  of  1889, 
and  the  division,  begun  in  this  way,  was  soon  widely  extended,  involving  many  of 
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the  conferences  and  placing  the  ownership  and  occupancy  of  much  church  property 
in  dispute.  The  ‘ '  Liberals  ”  (New  Constitution),  as  the  majority  are  called,  con¬ 
tinued  in  possession  of  the  general  church  property  and  offices,  and  also  of  most 
of  the  churches  and  parsonages.  The  “Radicals”  (Old  Constitution),  those  who 
adhere  to  the  old  confession  and  constitution,  have  churches,  ministers,  and  members 
in  many  of  the  conferences,  the  titles  of  which  they  have  preserved.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  sets  of  conferences  bearing  the  same  names  and  covering  the  same 
territory.  Many  suits  have  been  entered  in  the  courts  to  test  the  control  of  the 
property  involved.  A  final  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

795 

578* 

174,680 

209 

23,285 

$644,940 

22,807 

TOTAL,  UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

4,526 

3,414* 

991,138 

989 

116,320 

$4,937,583 

225,281 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  celebrated,  October  12,  1890, 
the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  its  organization  in  this  country.  It  accepts  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  representing  in  the  United 
States  the  State  Church  of  Prussia,  which  is  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
bodies. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

870 

785* 

245,781 

83 

5,970 

$4,614,490 

187,432 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  German  Evangelical  Protestant  Church  is  liberal  in  doctrinal  belief,  having 
no  confession  of  faith.  It  is  opposed  to  synodical  organization,  but  its  ministers  are 
associated  in  the  “  Verein”,  or  district  union.  Some  of  its  churches  are  older  than 
the  century. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

52 

52 

35,175 

pk  1 

$1,187,450 

36,156 

TOTAL,  GERMAN  EVANGELICAL. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

922 

837* 

280,956 

84 

5,970 

$5,801,940 

223,588 

CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

(MORMONS). 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has  a  hierarchical  organization, 
and  bases  its  faith  chiefly  on  the  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is  divided  into  “stakes,”  and 
has  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  evangelists,  etc. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

425 

265| 

92,102 

178% 

28,075 

$825,500 

144,352 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Jacob  Albright,  originally  a  Lutheran,  born  in  1759,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Evangelical  Association.  He  labored  among  the  German-speaking  population,  and 
in  1800  formed  a  society  of  converts  in  Pennsylvania  for  “social  prayer  and  devo¬ 
tional  exercises.”  This  was  the  rise  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
Evangelical  Association.  Formerly  the  constituency  of  the  church  was  almost 
entirely  German;  now  it  is  largely  English.  In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Evangelical 
Association  is  Methodist. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

2,310 

1,899% 

479,335 

425 

24,885 

$4,785,680 

133,313 
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JEWS. 

The  first  company  of  Jews  in  this  country  came  from  Brazil  in  1654.  The  first 
synagogue  was  established  in  Mill  Street,  New  York  City,  now  known  as  Broad  Street. 
It  was  called  the  Shearith  Israel  (Remnant  of  Israel),  and  the  society  is  still  in  active 
existence,  occupying  a  building  on  West  Nineteenth  Street.  As,  according  to  custom, 
ten  males  above  the  age  of  thirteen  can  form  a  Jewish  congregation,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  there  was  Jewish  worship  before  the  first  synagogue  was  opened, 
although  it  was  doubtless  conducted  with  some  secrecy,  as  a  petition  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  1685,  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  rites  of  the  Jewish 
religion  was  denied.  In  1763  a  synagogue  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  was  secured.  Jewish 
congregations  were  organized  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1733;  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
1776;  in  Philadelphia,  in  1780  and  1782,  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1791.  Of  these 
congregations  those  in  the  South  and  one  of  those  in  Philadelphia  used  the  ritual  of 
the  Portuguese  Jews,  the  others  that  of  the  German  Jews. 

The  Jews  of  America  have  no  religious  head.  Each  congregation  is  autonomous 
and  responsible  to  its  members  only.  It  is  said  that  an  effort  in  New  York  to  bring 
the  orthodox  congregations  under  the  care  of  a  chief  rabbi  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

THE  REFORMED  JEWISH  CONGREGATIONS. 

Under  this  classification  are  included  all  Jewish  congregations  which  do  not 
recognize  as  absolute  the  authority  of  the  Scliulchan  Aruch.  In  some  cases  the 
departure  from  orthodoxy  is  slight,  as  in  worshiping  with  the  hat  off,  the  mingling 
of  the  sexes  in  the  synagogue  or  temple,  and  the  introduction  of  the  organ  and 
female  choir. 


Number  of 
Organizations- 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

217 

179 

92,397 

38 

3,630 

16,952,225 

72,899 

ORTHODOX  JEWISH  CONGREGATIONS. 

The  Orthodox  Jews  accept  the  Schulchan  Aruch  as  authoritative  in  all  its  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  codification,  made  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Karo,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  the  laws  and  ceremonies  expounded  by  the  rabbis  of  the 
Talmud  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by  tradition.  It  provides 
for  the  minutest  details  of  Jewish  life,  and  those  who  accept  it  consider  it  as  binding 
as  the  law  of  Moses  itself. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

316 

122 

46,837 

193 

24,847 

$2,802,050 

67,597 

TOTAL,  JEWS. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Commun  icants 
or  Members. 

533 

301 

139,234 

231 

28,477 

$9,754,275 

130,496 

FRIENDS. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they  are  often  called,  own  as  their  founder  George 
Fox,  an  Englishman,  born  iu  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  in  1624.  He  began  to  preach 
experimental  holiness  of  heart  and  life  in  1647.  The  first  general  meeting  of  Friends 
was  held  in  London  in  1668.  The  yearly  meeting  was  established  in  1678.  Encoun¬ 
tering  much  opposition  and  severe  persecution  in  England,  many  Friends  emigrated 
to  other  lands,  some  of  them  arriving  in  this  country  at  Boston  in  1656,  whence  they 
were  subsequently  scattered  by  persecution.  The  Friends  have  no  creed,  no  liturgy, 
and  no  sacrament.  They  accept  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  a  Christian  body, 
and  have  an  unpaid  ministry  of  both  men  and  women.  Doctrinally  they  lay  special 
stress  on  the  direct  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  each  individual  soul. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (ORTHODOX). 

Orthodox  Friends  are  evangelical  in  doctrine.  They  believe  in  man's  utter  min 
in  the  fall,  the  vicarious  atonement,  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  eternal  reward  and  punishment,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures.  In 
theology  they  are  Arminian.  They  do  not  use  the  outward  rites  of  baptism  or  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  accept  the  spiritual  meaning  of  both.  They  accord  to  woman 
full  liberty  in  the  ministry  and  every  other  position  in  the  church,  the  same  as 
to  man. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

794 

725 

215,431 

90 

7,085 

$2,795,784 

80,655 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (HICKSITE). 

Hicksite  Friends  are  so  named  from  Elias  Hicks,  a  minister  who  was  foremost  in 
preaching  the  doctrines  which  led  to  the  separation.  They  do  not  own  the  name 


Hicksite.  Elias  Hicks  was  born  in  1749  and  died  in  1830.  He  was  understood  to 
deny  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  vicarious  atonement,  the  personality  of  satan,  and 
eternal  punishment,  promulgating  views  generally  held  by  Unitarians  respecting  the 
fall  of  man,  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  scripture,  etc.  The  separation  took 
place  in  1827  and  1828. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

201 

213 

72,568 

4 

325 

$1,661,850 

21,992 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (WILBURITE). 

The  Wilburite  Friends  are  thus  called  because  John  Wilbur,  of  New  England, 
was  their  principal  leader  in  opposing  Joseph  J.  Gurney  and  his  teaching.  They  are 
very  conservative,  and  were  unwilling  to  adopt  the  new  methods  of  reform  as  the 
church  became  aggressive  in  evangelistic  and  missionary  work.  They  make  much 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  light  within,  holding  that  every  man,  by  reason  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  has  an  inward  seed,  or  light,  given  him  which,  as  it  is  heeded,  will  lead  him 
to  salvation.  They  deny  instantaneous  conversion  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

52 

52 

13,169 

i 

$67,000 

4,329 

PRIMITIVE  FRIENDS. 

The  Primitive  Friends  are,  in  faith  and  practice,  Wilburite.  They  separated  from 
the  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  because  that  body  refused  to  correspond  with  the 
New  England  and  Ohio  (Wilbur)  yearly  meetings,  and  they  do  not  affiliate  with  the 
latter  because  they  partially  recognize  the  Philadelphia  meeting  by  ministerial 
visitations,  etc. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

9 

5 

1,050 

4 

50 

$16,700 

232 

TOTAL,  FRIENDS. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

1,056 

995 

302,218 

99 

7,460 

$4,541,334 

107,208 

CHRISTIANS,  OR  CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION. 

This  body,  which  is  commonly  known  simply  as  the  Christian  Connection,  but 
owns  only  the  simnle  designation  “The  Christians,"  had  its  beginning,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  in  the  union  of  three  distinct  movements  —  one  in  which 
a  Methodist,  another  in  which  a  Baptist,  arid  a  third  in  which  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  prominent.  These  three  movements,  each  independent  and  unknown  to  the 
leaders  of  the  others  until  1806,  were  alike  in  taking  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  in  rejecting  Calvinism.  Many  ministers  and  congregations  subsequently 
united  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  with  which  this  denomination  is  often  con¬ 
founded.  The  Christian  Connection  makes  difference  of  theological  views  no  bar  to 
membership.  Holding  to  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  it  allows 
every  one  to  interpret  it  for  himself.  It  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  in  his 
pre-existence,  and  that  he  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  It  admits  to 
the  communion  table  believers  of  other  denominations,  and  also  receives  into  member¬ 
ship  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  immersion. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

1,281 

962» 

301,692 

218 

24,725 

$1,637,202 

90,718 

BRETHREN,  OR  DUNKARDS. 

The  Brethren,  sometimes  called  German  Baptists,  but  more  often  Dunkards,  or 
Tunkers,  trace  their  origin  to  Alexander  Mack,  one  of  a  small  company  of  Pietists  who 
had  fled  to  the  province  of  Witgenstein,  Germany,  to  escape  persecution.  Mr.  Mack 
preached  both  in  Germany  and  Holland,  whence  he  and  his  whole  company  came  to 
America  in  1719  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  Among  the  early  immi¬ 
grants  was  Christian  Saur,  who  first  printed  the  Bible  in  German  in  America.  In 
doctrine  the  Brethren  do  not  differ  from  other  evangelical  churches.  In  practice 
they  aim  to  follow  very  closely  what  the  scriptures  set  forth,  and  to  preserve  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  church;  hence  they  regard  nonconformity  to  the 
world  as  an  important  principle.  They  enjoin  plainness  in  dress,  settle  their  diffi¬ 
culties  among  themselves  without  resorting  to  the  courts,  affirm  instead  of  taking  an 
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oath,  refrain  from  active  participation  in  politics,  keep  aloof  from  membership  in 
secret  societies,  and  discountenance  the  use  of  tobacco.  For  more  than  100  years 
they  have  had  a  rule  against  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxicants. 

BRETHREN,  OR  DUNKARDS  (CONSERVATIVE). 

The  Conservative  Brethren  are  the  main  branch  of  Dunkards.  In  the  division, 
which  was  caused  by  differences  concerning  the  enforcement  of  the  principle  of 
nonconformity  to  the  world,  the  Conservatives  occupy  a  position  midway  between 
the  Progressive  and  Old  Order  bodies. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

720 

854A»0 

353,586 

180 

15,048 

11,121,541 

61,101 

BRETHREN,  OR  DUNKARDS  (PROGRESSIVE). 

The  Progressive  Brethren  became  a  separate  body  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  decisions  of  the  annual  meeting  in  enforcing  the  principle  of  nonconformity  to 
the  world.  They  thought  these  decision  sin  many  instances  were  too  strict.  They 
call  themselves  simply  Brethren,  or  The  Brethren,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  known  as 
Dunkards. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

128 

95*J 

83,740 

37 

4,455 

$145,770 

8,089 

OLD  ORDER  BRETHREN  (DUNKARDS). 

The  Old  Order  Brethren  adhere  more  strictly  to  the  principle  of  nonconformity 
to  the  world  than  either  of  the  other  bodies.  They  oppose  as  innovations  many 
practices  which  are  tolerated  in  the  Conservative  and  Progressive  branches,  such  as 
Sunday-schools,  schools  for  the  higher  education,  departures  from  simplicity  in 
dress,  in  the  furnishing  of  houses,  etc. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

135 

63* 

25,750 

62 

2,330 

$80,770 

4,411 

TOTAL,  BRETHREN,  OR  DUNKARDS. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

983 

1,013ft 

412,076 

279 

21,833 

$1,348,081 

73,601 

UNITARIANS. 

Unitarianlsm,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  distinguished  from  other  systems  of 
Christian  belief  chiefly  by  its  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  deity  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Unitarian  organizations  were  formed  in  Poland  and  Hungary  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  United  States  and  England  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  Many  Congregational  churches  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts,  including  the  oldest — that  at  Plymouth  —  the  church  f oundedjiy  the  Pilgrims  in 
1620,  became  Unitarian  without  changing  their  covenants  or  names.  In  the  course 
of  the  controversy,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Congregational  churches  in  New  England, 
founded  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  went  over  to  the  Unitarians. 

The  Unitarians  acknowledge  no  binding  creed.  They  contend  for  the  fullest 
liberty  in  belief,  and  exclude  no  one  from  their  fellowship  for  difference  in  doctrinal 
views.  Unitarianism  is  declared  to  be  "not  a  fixed  dogmatic  statement,  but  a  move¬ 
ment  of  ever  enlarging  faith,”  welcoming  “inquiry,  progress,  and  diversity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  thought  in  the  unity  of  spiritual  thought.” 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

421 

424 

165,090 

55 

10,370 

$10,335,100 

67,749 

UNIYERSALIST  CHURCH. 

As  early  as  1684,  Joseph  Gatchell,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  was  sentenced  by  the 
Suffolk  County  court  to  have  his  “tongue  drawn  forth  and  pierced  with  a  hot  iron,” 
for  declaring  that  all  men  would  be  saved. 

Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  whose  name  is  honored  as  the  father  of  Universalism  in  its 
present  form,  became  prominent  in  the  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  a  “Treatise  on  Atonement,”  published  in  1795,  he  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  insisted  that  punishment  for  the  sins  of  mortality  is  con¬ 
fined  to  this  life.  If  there  were  any  punishment  in  the  future  life  it  would  be,  he 
contended,  for  sins  committed  in  that  life.  Some  years  later  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  sin  beyond  the  grave  and  consequently  no  punishment.  The  sacra¬ 


ments  observed  are  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  mode  of  baptism  is  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  applicant. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

nails,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

956 

832ft 

244,565 

61 

7,605 

$8,054,333 

49,194 

SPIRITUALISTS. 

What  is  known  as  modem  spiritualism  began  with  “demonstrations,”  generally 
in  the  form  of  rappings,  in  the  Fox  family  at  Hydesville,  New  York,  in  March,  1848, 
which  began  to  be  interpreted  as  communications  from  disembodied  spirits.  From 
this  time  individuals  began  to  investigate  these  spirit  manifestations,  circles  began  to 
be  formed,  mediums  were  discovered,  lecturers  recognized,  and  a  literature  estab¬ 
lished.  Spiritualists  claim  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  explained  by  the  central 
doctrine  of  their  belief,  and  they  regard  the  demonstrations  of  spiritualism  as  estab¬ 
lishing,  by  evidence,  the  fact  of  a  future  life.  They  do  not  hold  that  God  is  a  personal 
being,  but  that  he  exists  in  all  things.  Eternal  progression  is  the  law  of  the  spirit 
world,  and  every  individual  will  attain  supreme  wisdom  and  unalloyed  happiness. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

334 

30 

20,450 

307 

72,522 

$573,650 

45,030 

MENNONITES. 

Menno  Simons,  a  native  of  Friesland,  Holland,  born  in  1492  and  educated  as  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  gave  name  and  history  to  the  Mennonites. 
Changing  his  faith  in  1536,  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  of  Waldensians,  but  soon 
began  to  organize  churches  opposed  to  infant  baptism  and  holding  the  principle  of 
nonresistance.  Attracted  by  the  accounts  they  had  heard  of  Penn's  colony  in  America, 
a  party  of  Mennonites  crossed  the  ocean  in  1683,  and  settled  in  Germantown,  whither 
the  Dunkards  of  Holland  also  came  thirty-six  years  later.  Successive  immigrations 
from  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and,  in  recent  years,  from  Southern  Russia,  have 
made  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  home  of  the  chief  body  of  Mennonites.  All 
Mennonites  accept  the  confession  of  faith,  consisting  of  eighteen  articles,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Mennonites  of  Holland  in  1632. 


SUMMARY  OF  MENNONITES. 


CHURCHES. 

Hi 

Church 

Edifices. 

to  £ 

ft 

Halls,  etc.j 

Seating: 

Capacity. 

Value  of 

Church 

Property. 

Communi¬ 

cants  or 

1  Members. 

Mennonite . . 

246 

19rR 

70,605 

29 

1,030 

$317,045 

17,078 

5 

b 

600 

4,500 

352 

Amish  Mennonite  . . 

97 

01 

15,430 

33 

960 

76,450 

10.101 

Old  Amish  Mennonite . 

22 

1 

200 

20 

. 

1,500 

2,038 

2 

1 

225 

1,200 

209 

Reformed  Mennonite . 

34 

29 

7,465 

5 

60 

52,650 

1,655 

General  Conference  Mennonites . 

45 

43 

13,880 

2 

50 

119,350 

6,670 

Church  of  God  in  Christ . 

18 

3 

400 

4 

150 

1,600 

471 

15 

11J4 

4,120 

1 

8,015 

610 

Bundes  Conference  der  Mennoniten  Brueder- 

Gemeinde . 

12 

11 

8,720 

1 

40 

11,350 

1,388 

9 

8 

2,070 

10,540 

856 

Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ . 

45 

w. 

10,625 

8 

660 

39,600 

1,113 

Grand  Total . 

550 

405*5 

129,340 

103 

2,940 

$643,800 

41,541 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS. 

These  form  a  branch  of  the  Advent  movement  of  1840-1844,  in  which  William 
Miller  was  a  leader.  They  differ  from  other  Adventists  in  observing  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  in  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  periods,  and  in  form 
of  organization.  They  believe  that  the  prophetic  period  of  2,300  days,  referred  to  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  closed  in  1844,  but  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  not  to  be 
looked  for  then,  but  is  to  occur  in  the  indefinite  future.  They  believe  that  the 
second  advent  is  to  precede,  not  follow,  the  millennium,  that  the  state  of  the  dead  is 
one  of  unconsciousness,  and  that  immersion  is  the  proper  form  of  baptism.  They 
practice  the  ceremony  of  feet- washing  when  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  administered. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

995 

418% 

94,627 

555 

27,865 

$644,675 

28,991 

ADVENT  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

This  body  is  guided  by  a  declaration  of  principles  forming  an  “  advisory  covenant  ” 
embodying  the  commonly-received  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Trinity.  An 
article  of  faith  predicts  the  everlasting  destruction  of  the  impenitent,  and  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  all  evil. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

580 

294ft 

80,286 

281 

34,705 

$465,605 

25,816 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


MINOR  DENOMINATIONS. 


CHURCH  OP  GOD. 

The  organization  of  the  Church  of  God  is  ascribed  to  Elder  John  Winebrenner, 
a  young  minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  A  distinct  organization  was 
effected  in  October,  1830.  The  conference  thua  organized  was  called  an  “eldership,” 
which  is  a  new  term  in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature,  signifying  a  body  of  elders  or 
ministers.  The  oldest  eldership  is  that  of  East  Pennsylvania,  there  being  in  all 
Bixteen  of  them  at  present. 


Number  of 
Organizations 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Cajiacity. 

ILills,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

479 

338i 

115,580 

139 

13,840 

$643,185 

23,511 

REORGANIZED  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 

Like  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  the  members  of  this  organization,  sometimes  called 
Nonpolygamous  Mormons,  trace  their  origin  hack  to  the  movement  begun  by  Joseph 
Smith  in  1830.  They  claim  to  represent  this  movement  and  to  he  true  to  the 
principles  and  doctrines  proclaimed  by  him,  and  insist  that  those  who  followed 
Brigham  Young  were  led  away  from  the  truth  into  error.  They  deny  that  the 
revelation  concerning  polygamy,  which  was  communicated  to  the  church  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1853,  by  Brigham  Young,  was  genuine,  and  characterize  the  doctrine  of 
polygamy  or  plural  wives  as  an  abomination.  The  Reorganized  Church  accepts 
three  hooks  as  of  divine  origin:  First,  the  Bible;  second,  the  Book  of  Mormon;  third, 
the  Book  of  Covenants.  In  doctrine  they  adhere  to  the  Trinity,  to  the  atonement  by 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  to 
the  eternal  judgment,  believing  that  each  individual  will  receive  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment,  in  strict  measure,  according  to  the  good  or  evil  deeds  done  in  life. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

431 

122* 

30,790 

254 

15,370 

1226,285 

21,773 

INDEPENDENT  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  CHRISTIAN 

UNION. 

This  denoniuation  had  its  beginning  in  the  years  1803-1864.  Those  who  led  the 
movement  out  of  which  it  was  formed  objected  to  “political  preaching,”  and  to  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  by  church  bodies  favoring  the  war.  They  also  stood  for  the 
idea  of  Christian  union.  The  principles  of  the  denomination  areas  follows;  The  one¬ 
ness  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  Christ  the  only  head;  the  Bible  our  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice;  good  fruits  the  only  condition  of  membership;  Christian  union  without 
controversy;  each  local  church  governs  itself;  partisan  preaching  discountenanced. 
The  church  claims  to  be  nonpartisan,  nonsectariau,  and  nondenominational,  and  aims 
to  avoid  divisions  by  eliminating  ordinary  questions  of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
controversy. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

294 

183* 

68,000 

105 

14,705 

$234,450 

18,214 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

At  the  General  Convention  of  the  Christian  Connection  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1854, 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  resolutions  declaring  against  slavery,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Southern  churches  withdrew,  the  result  of  which  was  the  organization 
of  the  Christian  Church,  South.  The  two  bodies  have  agreed  upon  a  form  of  union, 
by  which  each  retains  its  General  Conference. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

143 

135 

46,005 

8 

700 

$137,000 

13,004 

MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Moravian  Church,  officially  called  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  is  an  episcopal  body, 
consisting  of  three  provinces,  of  which  the  churches  in  this  country  form  one,  those 
in  England  another,  and  those  in  Germany,  where  the  church  originated,  or  rather 
was  revived  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  third.  It  has  bishops,  but  they  are 


spiritual,  not  ecclesiastical,  officers.  The  American  Provincial  Synod  meets  trienni¬ 
al  ly  and  elects  a  hotly  called  “provincial  elders,”  chosen  for  the  administration  of 
government  and  for  the  appointment  of  ministers  over  parishes.  Over  all  is  the 
General  Synod,  which  meets  every  ten  or  twelve  years  in  Saxony. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

94 

114 

31,615 

4 

715 

$681,250 

11,781 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENTISTS. 

Christian  Scientists  are  those  who  believe  that  all  ills  of  body  and  ail  evils  of 
whatever  nature  are  subject  to  the  healing  power  of  mind  or  spirit.  The  principles 
of  Christian  Science  have  been  set  forth  authoritativelj  by  Mrs.  Eddy.  According 
to  her  statements,  all  consciousness  is  mind  and  mind  is  God.  The  divine  power 
is  able  to  bring  all  into  harmony  with  itself.  Hence  Christian  Science  says 
to  all  manner  of  disease:  “Sickness  is  a  belief,  a  latent  fear,  made  manifest  in 
the  body  in  different  forms  of  fear  or  disease.  This  fear  is  formed  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  the  silent  thought.”  It  is  to  he  dissipated  by  actual  consciousness 
of  the  "  truth  of  science  ”  that  man's  harmony  is  no  more  to  be  invaded  than  the 
rhythm  of  the  universe.  Suffering  exists  only  in  the  “mortal  mind”;  “matter  has 
no  sensation,  and  can  not  suffer.”  Ail  drugs  are  to  be  avoided.  The  only  means  of 
cure  proposed  by  Christian  Science  is  spiritual.  Sin.  like  Bickness  and  death,  is 
unreal.  In  order  to  cure  it  the  sinner’s  belief  in  its  reality  must  be  overthrown. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

221 

7 

1,500 

213 

19,690 

$40,666 

8,724 

SALVATION  ARMY. 

A  Christian  organization,  of  the  orthodox  evangelical  faith,  whose  immediate  aim 
is  to  proclaim  the  gospel  among  those  who  are  least  amenable  to  religious  influences  — 
the  inhabitants  of  city  slums,  confirmed  inebriates,  thieves,  and  vagabonds.  Founded 
in  1865  the  organization  has  steadily  grown  in  numbers  and  importance,  until  its 
beneficent  effects  have  come  to  be  recognized  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
civilized  globe.  While  adopting  the  outward  forms  of  the  church  militant,  its 
methods  are  wholly  persuasive,  exhortation  and  prayer  being  the  means  of 
extending  its  power,  aided  by  a  practical  philanthropy  embracing  the  poorest  and  most 
degraded  of  mankind. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

329 

27 

12,055 

300 

86,801 

$37,350 

8,662 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

This  body  was  organized  in  1873.  The  distinctive  characteristics  are  a 
pronounced  opposition  to  the  organic  idea  of  the  church  and  rejection  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  the  sacraments,  episcopacy  being  to  them  venerable  only  as  an  ancient  form 
of  government  devoid  of  a  divine  origin.  The  organization  has  no  dioceses  or 
defined  jurisdiction,  the  bishops  exercising  their  office  at  large  and  serving  parishes 
as  ordinary  presbyters. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

83 

84 

23,925 

2 

300 

$1,615,101 

8,455 

CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  (SWEDEN- 

BORGIAN). 

The  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  adopted  by  the  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  were  formally  promulgated  by  the  present  ecclesiastical  organization  in 
London,  in  1787.  In  1817  a  convention  of  the  new  church  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
since  which  date  the  growth  of  Swedenborgianism  in  the  United  States  has  shown  a 
steady  increase  in  almost  every  section  of  the  Union.  The  faith  promulgated  by  this 
remarkable  man  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
intensified  by  severe  meditation  and  a  susceptibility  to  divine  truth  as  revealed  in 
visions  and  dreams  akin  to  those  of  the  Illuminati  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

154 

87  % 

20,810 

70 

7,165 

$1,386,455 

7,095 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


(PLYMOUTH)  BRETHREN. 

I. 

Originating  in  Plymouth,  England,  in  1830,  this  organization  has  maintained  its 
hold  upon  a  small  number  of  Christians  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  as  well  as  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  theological  views  professed  by  its  followers  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  evangelical  Protestants;  but  in  minor  particulars,  as 
in  the  establishment  of  an  official  ministry,  they  diverge  from  the  generally  accepted 
faith  of  other  congregations. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

109 

108 

7,433 

2,279 

(PLYMOUTH)  BRETHREN  II. 

Those  constituting  this  branch  are  often  called  the  “  Loose  ”  Brethren,  because 
they  are  regarded  as  less  strict  in  discipline  than  either  of  the  other  three  branches. 
They  also  hold  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  ministry,  a  view  approaching  that 
common  among  the  denominations  which  have  regular  pastors. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

88 

88 

8,925 

$1,265 

2,419 

(PLYMOUTH)  BRETHREN  III. 

These  are  the  strictest  division  of  the  Brethren.  Their  separation  from  the 
Brethren  of  the  first  and  largest  division  some  years  ago  was  the  result  of  a  contro¬ 
versy  over  a  matter  of  discipline.  They  insisted  that  ail  the  Brethren  were  under 
obligation  to  accept  a  certain  declaration  on  a  point  of  faith  made  by  one  of  their 
assemblies. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

86 

86 

2,720 

$200 

1,235 

(PLYMOUTH)  BRETHREN  IV. 

This  branch  is  due  to  a  difference  arising  quite  recently  among  those  formerly 
constituting  the  third  division.  Some  held  that  a  second  impartation  of  divine  power 
must  be  received  before  a  member  could  he  said  to  be  in  full  possession  of  eternal 
life.  This  view  gave  rise  to  various  complications  respecting  the  person  of  Christ 
and  the  condition  of  the  Old  Testament  saints.  Those  who  refused  to  accept  this 
teaching  formed  new  assemblies  and  constitute  the  fourth  division. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

31 

31 

2,095 

718 

TOTAL,,  (PLYMOUTH)  BRETHREN. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc.(  1 

Two°f  1  Communicants 
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8. 

aDVEN 

CHURCHES  OF  GOD  I 

The  members  of  this  branch  are  populai 
Congregations  of  them  have  been  in  existence 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  November,  188 
of  God  established  on  earth,  with  Christ  as  king 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  world.  The 
ganized  as  a  nation  in  the  Holy  Land;  that  the  de 
the  righteous  to  receive  the  blessings  of  immortalit. 
and  that  eternal  life  comes  only  through  Christ.  T> 
gospel,  repentance,  immersion  in  the  name  of  Christ 
conditions  to  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  that  a  holy  life  is  e 


Number  of 

Church 

Seating 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Organizations. 

Edifices. 

Capacity. 

Capacity. 

95 

29% 

7,530 

61 

4,825 

EVANGELICAL  ADVENTISTS. 

This  organization  represents  the  main  body  of  Adventists 
tuted  by  the  Albany  conference.  The  date  1854  was  fixed  by  then 
world,  but  with  the  non-occurrence  of  the  cataclysm  their  prestige  v 
their  strength  gradually  dwindled  to  its  present  inconsiderable  m. 


believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  conscious  state  of  the  dead,  and  the  eternal 
conscious  suffering  of  the  wicked. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

30 

22% 

5,855 

5 

775 

$61,400 

1,147 

LIFE  AND  ADVENT  UNION. 


This  branch  of  Adventists  was  organized  in  1863  at  Milbraham,  Mass.  It  differs 
from  the  Advent  Christians  chiefly  in  holding  that  the  wicked  dead  will  not  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  resurrection  at  all. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

28 

2,250 

19 

1,830 

$16,790 

1,018 

CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

The  Church  of  God  is  a  branch  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists.  A  division 
occurred  at  various  times  in  different  states  among  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  in 
the  years  1864-1866.  This  division  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Church  of 
God.  The  chief  cause  of  the  division  was,  it  is  stated,  the  claim  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventists  that  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White  is  inspired  and  that  her  visions  should  be 
accepted  as  inspired.  There  are  minor  differences  between  the  two  bodies  on  the 
subject  of  health  reform,  abstaining  from  swine’s  flesh,  tea,  and  coffee,  and  with 
relatici  to  prophecy.  In  church  government  there  is  little  variation. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

29 

i 

200 

23 

1,445 

$1,400 

647 

TOTAL,  ADVENTISTS. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

182 

15,835 

108 

8,875 

$125,665 

5,684 

COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY  OF  SHAKERS. 

The  oldest  of  all  existing  communities  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Shakers, 
or,  more  accurately,  “The  Millennial  Church,  or  United  Society  of  Believers.”  Their 
first  community  was  organized  at  Mount  Lebanon,  New  York,  in  1793.  They  count 
themselves  as  followers  of  Ann  Lee,  an  English  woman,  who  was  born  in  1736  in 
Manchester,  and  died  in  1784  in  this  country.  They  revere  “Mother  Ann,”  as  she 
was  called,  as  the  second  appearance  of  Christ  on  earth.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Quakers,  and,  in  a  persecution  which  arose  against  them,  was  cast  into 
prison.  While  in  prison  she  saw  Christ  and  had  a  special  divine  revelation,  which 
showed  her  that  the  only  way  mankind  could  be  reconciled  to  God  was  by  leading  a 
libate  life.  The  popular  designation  “Shakers”  was  first  used  in  England.  Those 
lakers  who  joined  “Mother  Ann”  were  noted  for  “unusual  and  violent  manifesta- 
ns  of  religious  fervor,”  and  were  therefore  spoken  of  as  “Shaking  Quakers.” 
nee  the  term  “Shakers.”  The  Shakers  are  strict  celibates,  have  a  uniform  style 
dress,  and  use  the  words  "yea”  and  “nay,”  but  not  “thee”  or  “thou.”  They 
:  spiritualists,  holding  that  there  is  a  “most  intricate  connection  and  the  most 
istant  communion  between  themselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  spirits.” 


umber  of 
anizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

15 

16 

5,650 

$36,800 

1,728 

AMANA  SOCIETY. 

This  society  calls  its  organizations,  of  which  there  are  seven,  “True  Inspiration 
gregations.  ”  The  community  is  confined  to  Iowa  County,  Iowa,  where  its  mem- 
exist  in  seven  towns.  They  came  from  Germany  in  1843  and  settled  near  Buffalo, 
r  York,  whence  they  removed  thirteen  years  later  to  their  present  location  in 
a.  They  are  a  religious  rather  than  an  industrial  community. 


tnber  of 
uizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

7 

22 

2,800 

$15,000 

1,600 

HARMONY  SOCIETY. 

he  founder  of  this  society  was  George  Rapp,  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1757 
lied  in  Economy,  Pennsylvania,  in  1847.  The  original  organization  is  identified 
the  communistic  experiment  of  the  noted  philanthropist  Robert  Owen,  to  whom 
ndiana  property  was  sold  in  1824,  Rapp  emigrating  to  Pennsylvania.  His  fol- 
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lowers  are  celibates,  having  adopted  this  rule  early  in  the  present  century,  and  follow 
the  example  of  patriarchal  rule  set  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  hold  to  a  community  of 
property  They  are  literalists  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  and  they  believe  that 
the  millennium  is  near  at  hand,  and  that  all  mankind  will  ultimately  be  saved,  those 
who  marry  being  classified  with  the  number  who  wiU  have  to  undergo  a  probation 


of  purification. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 

Church 

Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

i 

i 

500 

$10,000 

250 

SOCIETY  OF  SEPARATISTS. 

The  Separatists  originated  in  Germany.  They  settled  at  Zoar,  Ohio,  in  1819. 
They  were  called  Separatists  in  Germany  because  they  separated  from  the  State 
Church,  in  the  belief  that  they  could  thus  enjoy  a  more  spiritual  faith.  They  reject 
religious  ceremonies.  Marriages  are  allowed,  but  not  favored.  They  are  entered 
upon  by  a  civil  compact,  there  being  no  religious  celebration.  Their  Sunday 
services  do  not  include  public  prayer. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

i 

i 

500 

$3,000 

200 

SOCIETY  OF  ALTRUISTS. 

The  Altruists,  like  the  New  Icarians,  are  nonsectarian.  The  principles  of  the 
community  are  thus  expressed:  It  holds  the  property  of  all  its  members  in  common, 
and  all  work  according  to  their  ability,  and  are  supplied  according  to  their  wants,  and 
live  together  in  a  common  home  for  their  mutual  assistance  and  support  and  to  secure 
their  greatest  wealth,  comfort,  and  enjoyment.  It  allows  equal  rights  and  privileges 
to  all  its  members,  both  men  and  women,  in  all  its  business  affairs,  and  it  makes  no 
interference  with  the  marriage  or  family  affairs  of  its  members,  nor  with  their 
religious,  political,  or  other  opinions. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

i 

25 

NEW  ICARIA  SOCIETY. 


The  New  Icaria  Society  was  organized  in  1879.  It  has  no  creed  but  “rationalism 
founded  on  observation, ”  and  opposes  all  “anti-scientific  revelations."  Marriage  is 
approved.  The  system  of  rule  is  democratic. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

i 

21 

TOTAL,  COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES. 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

26 

40 

9,450 

$64,800 

3,824 

BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST  (RIYER  BRETHREN). 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  so-called  River  Brethren,  differing  from  the  parent  body 
in  certain  minor  observances,  although  it  has  the  same  confession  of  faith,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  United  Zion’s  Children,  whose  form  of  worship  is,  in  general  respects, 
similar. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

63 

34 

13,605 

24 

980 

$57,750 

2,080 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

This  is  a  religious  community  claiming  kinship  with  the  whole  of  baptized 
Christendom,  originated  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  preacher  Edward  Irving, 
in  the  year  1835.  Its  special  feature  is  the  establishment  of  apostolic  benediction; 
its  original  object  being  fostering  persons  who  had  been  driven  out  of  other  congre¬ 
gations  for  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  gifts.  They  disclaim  any  schism  from  the 
one  Catholic  Church,  maintaining  the  practice  of  special  offices  in  connection  with 
their  faith. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

10 

3 

750 

7 

350 

$66,050 

1,394 

THE  CHRIST ADELPHIANS. 

John  Thomas,  M.  D.,  an  Englishman,  came  to  this  country  in  1844,  and  identified 
himself  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Soon  after,  his  views  changed,  and  he  became 
convinced  by  a  study  of  the  Bible  that  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  existing  churches 
correspond  with  those  of  the  apostate  church  predicted  in  Scripture.  He  began  to 
publish  his  views,  and  organized  a  number  of  societies  in  this  country,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain.  No  name  was  adopted  for  these  societies  until  the  civil  war  broke 
out.  The  members  applied  to  the  Government  to  be  relieved  from  military  duty  in 
consequence  of  conscientious  scruples,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  have  a  distinctive 
name,  that  of  Christadelphians,  or  Brothers  of  Christ,  was  adopted.  The  Christa- 
delphians  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  hold  that  Christ  was  Son 
of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  He  is  the  only  medium  of  salvation.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
an  effluence  of  divine  power.  They  believe  in  the  natural  mortality  of  the  soul,  and 
that  eternal  life  is  only  given  by  God  to  the  righteous;  that  the  devil  is  the  evil 
principle  of  human  nature;  that  Christ  will  shortly  come  personally  to  the  earth  and 
set  up  the  kingdom  of  God  in  place  of  human  governments;  that  this  kingdom  will 
be  established  in  Canaan,  where  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  will  be  gathered,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  judgment  will  be  pronounced  upon  all,  the  just  receiv¬ 
ing  eternal  life,  the  unjust  eternal  death. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

63 

4 

950 

59 

6,085 

$2,700 

1,277 

SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE. 

This  society  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1876  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler.  It  was 
announced  as  “the  new  religion  of  morality,  whose  God  was  The  Good,  whose 
church  was  the  universe,  whose  heaven  was  here  on  earth,  and  not  in  the  clouds.’’ 
Its  aims  have  been  thus  defined  by  Professor  Adler:  “To  teach  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  ends  above  all  other  human  ends  and  interests;  to  teach  that  the  moral  law 
has  an  immediate  authority  not  contingent  on  the  truth  of  religious  beliefs  or  of 
philosophical  theories;  to  advance  the  science  and  art  of  right  living.” 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

4 

5 

6,260 

1,064 

SOCIAL  BRETHREN  CHURCH. 

This  is  a  small  body  confined  to  five  counties  in  Illinois  and  three  in  Arkansas. 
It  was  organized  in  1867  by  a  number  of  persons  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
certain  teachings  and  practices  in  the  denominations  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
Social  Brethren  baptize  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion,  as  the  applicant  may 
prefer;  but  accept  only  true  believers  as  proper  candidates,  rejecting  infant  baptism. 
They  have  a  confession  of  faith  consisting  of  ten  articles.  One  of  these  pronounces 
against  “political  preaching,”  and  another  declares  the  right  of  all  lay  members  to 
free  speech  and  free  suffrage  in  the  church. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

20 

n* 

8,700 

6 

600 

$8,700 

913 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  represents,  in  Christian  work  in  Kentucky,  a  number  of  churches, 
without  name,  without  creed,  and  without  any  ecclesiastical  system.  Each  church 
is  entirely  independent.  The  churches  claim  to  be  unsectarian.  The  first  was 
organized  in  Berea  by  Mr.  John  G.  Fee.  The  doctrines  preached  are  those  common 
to  evangelical  Christianity.  Immersion  is  held  to  be  the  proper  form  of  baptism,  but 
is  not  insisted  upon. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

13 

u 

3,300 

i 

100 

$3,900 

754 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Theosophy  owes  much  of  its  development  during  recent  years  to  the  strong 
individuality  of  the  late  Madame  Blavatsky.  Its  esoteric  doctrines  are  in  a  manner 
a  revival  of  Buddhism,  as  expressed  in  the  numerous  works  published  by  its 
high  priests:  “Isis  Unveiled,”  “ Key  to  Theosophy,”  “Voices  of  Silence,” etc. 

The  Theosophists  are  a  body  of  original  thinkers,  claiming  to  enjoy  a  philosophic 
and  a  religious  insight  into  the  Divine  nature  and  the  process  of  its  operation  in  the 
moral  and  material  world.  This  superior  knowledge  is  ascribed  to  a  higher  spiritual 
faculty,  or  to  some  special  revelation  to  the  individual,  the  illumination  varying  with 
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the  degree  of  receptivity.  The  doctrines  held  by  the  Theosophists  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  notable  thinkers,  some  of  them  being  traceable  to  ancient  mysticism 
and  the  speculative  tenets  of  oriental  philosophy. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

40 

i 

200 

38 

1,115 

$600 

695 

UNITED  ZION’S  CHILDREN. 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  body  known  as  River  Brethren.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
division  which  occurred  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1863.  It  has  the  same 
confession  of  faith  as  the  River  Brethren,  and  differs  from  them  only  in  unimportant 
particulars.  In  observing  the  ceremony  of  feet- washing,  one  person  both  washes  and 
dries;  among  the  River  Brethren  one  person  does  the  washing  and  another  the  drying. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

25 

25 

3,100 

$8,300 

525 

CHURCH  TRIUMPHANT  (SCHWEINFURTH). 

The  founder  and  head  of  this  church  is  George  Jacob  Schweinfurth,  a  disciple  of 
Mrs.  Beekman,  who,  before  her  death,  in  1883,  declared  herself  the  •  ‘  spiritual  mother  of 
Christ  in  the  second  coming,”  and  pronounced  Schweinfurth  the  “Messiah  of  the 
New  Dispensation.”  He  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  her  followers,  and 
removed  the  headquarters  of  the  sect  to  the  Weldon  farm,  six  miles  from  Rockford, 
Ill.,  changing  the  name  of  the  body  to  the  Church  Triumphant.  A  large  frame 
house  called  “  Mount  Zion,”  or  “Heaven,”  is  occupied  by  Schweinfurth  and  a  number 
of  his  disciples.  There  are  also  other  companies,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by 
an  “apostle.”  There  are  no  rites,  ceremonies,  or  forms  of  worship.  The  single 
condition  of  membership  is  recognition  of  Schweinfurth  as  the  “Christ  of  the  Second 
coming,”  and  discipleship. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

12 

12 

100 

$15,000 

384 

TEMPLE  SOCIETY. 

The  Temple,  or  Temple  Society,  originated  in  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  in  1853. 
The  Rev.  Christopher  Hoffmann  was  one  of  its  chief  organizers,  whence  its  members 
are  known  as  Hoffmannians.  They  were  also  formerly  called  Jerusalem  Freunde,  or 
Friends  of  Jerusalem,  because  of  the  interest  they  take  in  that  city.  Four  colonies 
of  Friends  of  the  Temple  have  been  established  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  their 
industries  are  agriculture  and  viticulture.  All  the  societies  in  this  country  arc 
German,  that  at  Gypsum,  Kansas,  having  been  transplanted  from  Germany.  In 
doctrine  the  Temple  accepts  generally  the  essential  features  of  the  Christian  system, 
though  it  holds  to  no  creed  but  the  Bible. 


Number  of 

Church 

Seating 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 

Organizations. 

Edifices. 

Capacity. 

Capacity. 

or  Members. 

4 

5 

1,150 

$15,300 

340 

SCH  W  EN  K  FELD  IAN  S . 

These  are  followers  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Caspar  Schwenkfeld  during 
the  Reformation.  His  differences  with  Luther,  touching  certain  features  of  the  new 
faith,  led  finally  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  reformers  of  his  day  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  sect,  which,  persecuted  in  Europe,  found  protection  in  America.  His 
mysticism  departed  from  the  Lutheran  belief  mainly  in  maintaining  a  complete  unity 
between  the  human  and  divine  attributes  of  our  Lord. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

4 

6 

1,925 

$12,200 

306 

CHURCH  TRIUMPHANT  (KORESHAN  ECCLESIA). 

The  founder  of  this  body  is  Cyrus  Teed.  Cyrus  in  Hebrew  is  Koresh;  hence  the 
term  Koreshan  Ecclesia.  The  foundation  principle  of  the  movement  is  the  “reestab¬ 
lishment  of  church  and  state  upon  a  basis  of  divine  fellowship,”  the  law  of  which  is 
love  to  neighbor.  As  the  aims  of  Koreshanity  can  not  be  secured  where  the  spirit  of 
competition  operates,  the  life  of  the  disciples  is  communal.  Celibacy  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine.  The  disciples  hope  to  pass  out  of  the  world  as  did  Enoch,  Elijah, 
and  Christ. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

5 

5 

$36,000 

205 

ADONAI  SHOMO. 

This  community  was  organized  and  legally  established  as  a  corporation  in  1876, 
in  Petersham,  Mass.  It  came  out  of  the  Adventist  movement.  Its  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  are  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  a  community  of  goods.  All  labor 
for  the  common  maintenance,  agriculture  being  the  chief  industry. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

i 

$6,000 

20 

CHINESE  TEMPLES. 

Every  Chinese  temple  is  a  house  of  prayer  or  worship,  but  no  sermon  is  preached, 
no  priest  installed,  no  religious  instruction  given,  and  no  seating  accommodations 
provided.  There  is  always  at  least  one  shrine,  the  more  frequented  temples  having 
several.  The  worshipers  do  not  meet  in  a  body,  nor  is  any  particular  time  set  for 
devotions.  When  in  doubt  concerning  any  particular  course  of  action,  the  Chinese 
are  careful  to  consult  their  gods  and  patron  saints.  Every  worshiper  provides 
himself  with  incense  sticks,  candles,  and  sacrificial  papers,  which  are  generally  to  be 
had  of  attendants  at  small  cost.  Offerings  of  wine  and  meat  are  added  on  special 
occasions.  The  candles  and  incense  sticks  are  lighted  and  placed  in  their  proper 
receptacles.  If  wine  is  used,  it  is  put  in  minute  cups  scarcely  larger  than  thimbles, 
and  these  are  ranged  in  a  row  before  the  shrine.  The  meat  offerings  may  be  roast 
chicken,  roast  pig,  or  any  other  table  luxury.  When  everything  is  properly  placed 
the  genuflections  begin  and  the  request  is  presented.  If  the  answer  required  is  a 
simple  affirmative  or  negative,  the  worshiper  drops  a  pair  of  lenticular  pieces  of 
wood  on  the  floor  a  number  of  times  and  calculates  the  answer  from  the  number 
of  times  each  face  turns  up.  Another  method  of  obtaining  responses,  particu¬ 
larly  when  fuller  responses  are  desired,  is  by  shaking  a  box  filled  with  numbered 
slips  of  bamboo,  one  of  which  will  fall  out,  and  then  consulting  a  book  containing 
numbered  answers  in  Chinese  verse.  Chinese  temples  are  usually  well  supported. 
The  revenues  are  derived  largely  from  the  privilege,  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  of  selling  the  articles  of  worship,  which  every  worshiper  must  have.  Thus 
the  privilege  of  selling  for  the  Lung-kong-kung-saw  of  San  Francisco  brought,  in 
1890,  $12, 365.50.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Chinese  are  members  of  Christian 
churches.  No  register  is  kept  of  members. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Temples. 

Shrines. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

47 

47 

00 

to 

i 

$62,000 

TOTAL,  ‘26  MINOR  DENOMINATIONS  <37  SUB-DENOMINATIONS). 

Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

3,061 

l,347tf 

409,377 

1,664 

204,914 

$5,488,172 

146,335 

INDEPENDENT  CONGREGATIONS. 

These  are  congregations  having  no  connection  with  any  of  the  denominations. 
They  vary  widely  in  faith.  Some  are  akin  to  Presbyterian,  others  to  Methodist,  and 
others  to  Adventist  and  other  bodies.  They  have  no  general  organization  among 
themselves.  Some  are  organized  on  a  union  basis  and  receive  part  of  their  support 
from  members  of  several  denominations. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

156 

in  lA 

39,345 

54 

10,445 

$1,486,000 

14,126 

TOTAL,  36  MINOR  DENOMINATIONS  (37  SUB-DENOMINATIONS)  AND  156 
INDEPENDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

3,217 

1,459^ 

448,722 

1,718 

215,359 

$6,974,172 

160,461 

Total  Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States,  49 
Denominations  (143  Sub-Denominations)  and 
156  Independent  Organizations. 


Number  of 
Organizations. 

Church 

Edifices. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Halls,  etc. 

Seating 

Capacity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Property. 

Communicants 
or  Members. 

164,565 

141,919^ 

43,345,659 

23,303  3^2 

2,452,228 

$678,768,707 

20,580,313 
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HISTORICAL  EVENTS,  DISCOVERIES,  EXPLORATIONS,  AND  INVENTIONS, 

CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 


The  earliest,  but  unrecorded,  discovery  of  America  is  plausibly  conceded  to  the 
Norsemen,  the  date  of  their  visit  being  placed  about  the  year  1000.  The  authentic 
discovery  of  the  New  World  indisputably  belongs  to  Christopher  Columbus.  On  the 
morning  of  Friday,  August  3,  1493,  under  the  nohle  patronage  of  Queen  Isabella, 
the  great  explorer  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  Spain,  his  little  fleet  comprising 
the  decked  vessel  Santa  Maria  and  the  caravels  Pinta  and  Nina.  His  objects  were: 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  Indies,  and  the  conversion  of  tire  Grand  Khan,  to 
whom  he  was  duly  accredited  by  his  sovereign.  After  many  vicissitudes,  near 
midnight  of  October  11th,  he  discovered  alight;  and  on  the  morning  of  October  12th 
an  island  appeared— since  variously  identified  by  authorities,  but  accepted  as  Watling 
Island,  of  the  Bahamas.  By  Columbus  it  was  christened  San  Salvador  (Savior)  to 
commemorate  his  deliverance  from  mutiny  and  destruction.  The  first  sight  of  the 
main  land  of  America  was  in  all  probability  that  of  the  Venetian  brothers,  John 
and  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1497:  Nova  Scotia. 

1493.— Columbus  sails  on  his  second  voyage  and  discovers  Jamaica. 

1498, — Columbus  sails  on  his  third  voyage  and  discovers  Trinidad.  Vasco  de 
Gama  discovers  the  sea-passage  to  the  Indies  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1500. — The  coast  of  Brazil  discovered  by  Alvarez  de  Carbral. 

1592, — Columbus  sails  on  his  fourth  voyage  and  discovers  Guatemala. 

1506. — Columbus  dies  at  Valladolid  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

1507,  — The  name  of  America,  after  Amerigo  Vespucci,  given  to  Brazil,  and 
later  applied  to  the  whole  Western  Continent.  This  was  done  by  some  students  of 
geography  at  St.  Die,  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  in  Alsace. 

1509. — Henry  VIII.  becomes  King  of  England. 

1513.  — Ponce  de  Leon  discovers  and  names  Florida,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
country  for  Spain.  Balboa  discovers  the  Pacific. 

1514.  — Ponce  de  Leon  again  lands  in  Florida,  but  his  men  are  all  killed  except 
six,  who,  though  wounded,  effect  their  retreat  to  Cuba. 

1517.  — The  Reformation  in  Germany;  Martin  Luther. 

1518.  — Sable  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  temporarily  settled  by  the 
French. 

1519.  — Ferdinand  Cortez  discovers  Mexico. 

1519.  — The  Reformation  in  Switzerland;  Huldrich  Zwingli. 

1520.  — Magellan  enters  the  Pacific.  Velasquez  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River,  and  by  treachery  kidnaps  a  cargo  of  natives,  for  export  to  Hispaniola; 
the,  captives  refuse  to  eat,  and  die  on  the  passage. 

1521.  — Cortez  conquers  Montezuma,  and  takes  the  city  of  Mexico. 

1522.  — One  of  Magellan’s  ships  circumnavigates  the  world. 

1524. — Verrazani  explores  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America. 

1527.  — Discovery  of  the  Bermudas  by  Juan  Burmudez. 

1528.  — Pampbilio  de  Narvaez  invades  Florida. 

1531. — Pizarro  discovers  Peru. 

1534.  — The  Reformation  in  England;  Henry  VIII.  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 

1535.  — Canada  visited  by  Jacques  Cartier.  First  book,  “  Escala  Espiritual  of 
Chimaco,”  printed  in  America  by  Juan  Hablas,  Mexico. 

1535.  — The  first  English  Bible  ( Coverdale’s)  printed. 

1536.  — Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland;  John  Calvin. 

1537.  — Cortez  discovers  the  peninsula  of  California. 

1638. — The  Bible  in  English  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  in  England. 

1539.  — De  Soto  lands  in  Florida  with  900  men. 

1540. — New  Mexico  and  Arizona  explored  by  the  Spaniards. 

1540. — The  Jesuit  Order,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  sanctioned  by  the  Pope. 

1541.  — De  Soto  discovers  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs. 

1542.  — De  Soto  dies,  and  is  buried  in  the  Mississippi  River  to  prevent  the  exasper¬ 
ated  natives  from  desecrating  his  grave.  The  remnant  of  his  army  retreat  down  the 
river  in  boats,  and  reach  Mexico  the  next  year. 

1542. — The  Reformation  in  Scotland;  John  Knox. 

1547. — Edward  VI.  becomes  King  of  England. 

1550. — The  Puritans  rise  in  England,  and  John  Rogers  and  others  suffer 
martyrdom. 

1553.  — Mary  I.  becomes  Queen  of  England. 

1554.  — Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

1556. — Mercator’s  projection  invented. 

1558. — Elizabeth  becomes  Queen  of  England. 

1562.— The  English  slave  trade  begins  on  the  coast  of  Africa  under  John 
Hawkins,  who  kidnaps  and  sends  300  slaves  to  Hispaniola. 

1564.  — Laudonnier  builds  Fort  Caroline,  Florida. 

1565.  — St.  Augustine  founded  by  the  Spaniards. 

1567. — De  Gourgues  takes  revenge  on  the  Spaniards  by  retaking  Charles  Fort, 
and  hanging  the  garrison. 

1572. — St.  Bartholomew  Night,  the  Huguenot  Massacre  in  France,  August  24th. 
Religious  war  in  the  Netherlands. 

1577. — Drake  circumnavigates  the  globe. 

1581.  — Santa  Fe  settled  by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico. 

1582.  — The  New  Style  calendar  introduced  into  Italy  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
the  5th  of  October  being  counted  the  15th. 

1583.  — Elizabeth  makes  a  large  grant  of  the  country  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
Sir  W alter  Raleigh. 

1584.  — Colonization  of  Virginia.  Roanoke  settlement. 


1585. — An  English  Expedition  under  Davis  discovers  Davis  Straits. 

1586. — Tobacco  introduced  into  England  from  Roanoke  Island,  by  order  of 
Raleigh. 

1587. — Virginia  Dare,  the  first  white  child  in  America,  born  at  Roanoke  Island. 

1587. — Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  beheaded. 

1588. — The  Spanish  Armada  destroyed. 

1592.— Presbyterian  Church  Government  established  in  Scotland. 

1598. _ Henry  IV.  of  France  issues  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  First  marine  insurance 

in  England. 

1000. — Giordano  Bruno  burnt  at  Rome.  East  India  Company  first  chartered. 

1603. — James  VI.,  of  Scotland,  becomes  King  of  England  and  Scotland  under 
the  title  of  James  I. 

1604.  — French  settle  in  Canada. 

1605. — The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

1606.  — Tames  I.  grants  to  the  London  Company  the  country  between  latitude  34° 
and  45°,  which  is  named  Virginia  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1697. — Jamestown,  Va.,  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America, 
founded.  Popham’s  colony  founded  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

1608.— Quebec  settled  by  the  French.  Telescope  invented. 

1699. — Henry  Hudson  sails  up  the  river  that  now  bears  his  name. 

1610. — Hudson  Bay  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson. 

1611. — The  translation  of  the  present  version  of  the  Bible  finished. 

1612.  — Pocahontas  marries  Rolfe. 

1613. — Holland  grants  to  Dutch  merchants  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Hudson 

River. 

1614.  — Connecticut  River  discovered  by  the  Swedes. 

1615. — Glass  made  in  Virginia.  First  daily  newspaper,  Frankfort  Gazette. 

1616.  — Harvey  discovers  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Shakespeare  dies. 

1617. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  a  second  time,  and, 
soon  after,  beheaded  by  order  of  King  James. 

1618 —The  religious  war  begins  in  Bohemia  and  Germany  between  the  Protest¬ 
ants  and  Catholics.  It  lasted  thirty  years,  during  which  time  over  300,000  people 
were  killed. 

1619.  — African  slavery  introduced  into  Virginia  by  the  Dutch. 

1620. — The  Pilgrims  land  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  December  21st„  N.  S.,  commonly 
celebrated  as  Forefathers’  Day,  December  22d. 

1621.  — Cotton  raised  in  Virginia,  the  first  in  the  United  States. 

1622. — The  Province  of  Sagadahock  (Maine)  granted  to  Gorges  and  Mason. 

1622. — Nova  Scotia  settled  by  the  Scotch.  First  English  newspaper,  Weekly  Newes. 

1623.  — First  folio  of  Shakespeare’s  works  printed. 

1625. — Charles  I.  becomes  King  of  England. 

1627.  — Laws  of  Kepler  published. 

1628. — Governor  Endicott  arrives.  Puritan  settlements  in  New  England. 

1629.  — First  charter  granted  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  brought  by  Winthrop. 

1631.  — Capt.  John  Smith  dies  in  London,  aged  51. 

1632.  — New  France  and  Acadia  restored  to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain. 

1633.  — Connecticut  first  settled  at  Hartford. 

1633.  — Galileo  condemned  by  the  Inquisition. 

1634. — Attempt  made  by  the  High  Church  party  to  subdivide  New  England 
into  lordships.  Maryland  settled  by  Roman  Catholics. 

1635.  — Arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Vane. 

1636. — Providence,  R.  I.,  founded  by  Roger  Williams.  Harvard  College  founded. 

1638. — First  printing  office  and  first  library  established  in  America  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

1640.  — The  use  of  tobacco  prohibited  by  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  regulated,  but  not  prohibited. 

1641. — Body  of  Liberties  framed  in  New  England. 

1642.  — Birth  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

1643. — Louis  XIV.  becomes  King  of  France  at  the  age  of  five  years.  Invention 
of  the  thermometer  by  Toricelli. 

1644.  — Roger  Williams  obtains  a  charter  for  Rhode  Island. 

1647.  — Law  passed  in  Massachusetts  that  every  town  shall  support  a  school. 

1648.  — Margaret  Jones  hanged  in  Boston  for  witchcraft;  the  first  victim. 

1648.  — End  of  the  “Thirty  Years’ War.”  First  newspaper  advertising. 

1649.  — Charles  I.  beheaded.  The  English  Commonwealth. 

1650.  — First  settlement  in  Carolina. 

1651.  — Parliament  passes  the  Navigation  Acts,  obliging  all  importations  into 
England  to  be  carried  in  English  ships. 

1652. — First  mint  established  in  New  England.  Its  coinage  had  a  pine  tree  on 
the  reverse  side. 

1653.  — Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of  England. 

1654.  — Scotland  incorporated  with  England. 

1655.  — The  Dutch  conquer  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware. 

1656.  — New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  laid  out  in  streets. 

1659.  — William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  two  Quakers,  refusing  to 
leave  the  Massachusetts  colony,  were  hanged  by  order  of  the  court. 

1660.  — The  Restoration.  Charles  II.  crowned  King  of  England.  New  Navi¬ 
gation  Acts  passed  by  British  Parliament. 
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HISTORICAL  EVENTS,  DISCOVERIES,  EXPLORATIONS,  AND  INVENTIONS,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.— Continued. 


1661.  — First  book-binding  in  the  United  States  at  Boston. 

1662.  — Execution  of  Sir  Harry  Vane.  Charter  granted  to  the  Connecticut  colony. 

1603. — Carolina  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others.  Great  earthquake  in 

North  America;  most  severely  felt  in  Canada. 

1664.  — Charles  II.  grants  the  country  from  Delaware  Bay  to  the  Connecticut, 
and  from  Sagadahoc  to  the  St.  Croix,  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

1665.  — 100,000  persons  die  of  the  plague  in  London. 

1666.  — The  great  London  fire. 

1670.  — Old  Charleston,  S.  C.,  founded. 

1671.  — The  French  take  possession  of  the  Great  West,  at  St.  Mary’s. 

1672.  — Dane  ng  school  established  in  New  England,  but  soon  suppressed  by  law. 

1673.  — Joliet  and  Father  Marquette  discover  the  Mississippi,  and,  on  their  return 
trip,  visit  the  site  of  Chicago,  where  Pierre  Moreau  and  another  French  trader,  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  whites,  were  living  at  the  time. 

1674.  — New  York  restored  to  the  English. 

1675.  — Velocity  of  light  discovered. 

1676.  — Bacon’s  Rebellion  in  Virginia.  King  Philip’s  War. 

1679. — The  Griffin,  the  first  vessel  on  the  lakes,  sails  up  Lake  Erie. 

1679.  — The  habeas  corpus  act  passed  in  England. 

1680.  — The  word  Che-cau-gou  first  used  by  white  men  for  the  site  of  Chicago,  in 
Hennepin’s  account  of  La  Salle’s  expedition  to  the  Illinois  River. 

1681.  — Pennsylvania  granted  to  William  Penn. 

1682. — Philadelphia  founded  by  William  Penn.  La  Salle  explores  the  Mississippi 
to  its  mouth,  takes  possession  of  the  country,  and  names  it  Louisiana. 

1683. — Vienna  saved  from  the  Turks  by  John  Sobiesky,  King  of  Poland. 

1685.  — James  II.  becomes  King  of  England.  Louis  XIV.  revokes  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  Huguenot  Emigration.  William  Dampier  lands  in  Australia. 

1686.  — The  terms  Whig  and  Tory  originate  in  England.  The  Whigs  were  the 
exponents  of  popular  rights.  The  Tories  were  extreme  royalists. 

1687.  — The  charter  of  Connecticut  preserved  in  the  Charter  Oak. 

1688.  — Rice  introduced  into  South  Carolina  from  Madagascar.  William  III.  and 
Mary  II.  become  King  and  Queen  of  England;  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia. 

1690. — The  battle  of  the  Boyne.  First  American  newspaper,  Publick  Occurrences , 
Foreign  and  Domestick,  Boston.  First  paper  mill  in  America  at  Roxborough,  Pa. 

1692. — Executions  for  witchcraft  in  Massachusetts;  19  hanged  and  1  pressed  to 
death. 

1694. — Bank  of  England  incorporated.  Massachusetts  requires  inn-keepers  to 
keep  a  list  of  common  tipplers,  and  refuse  to  sell  them  liquors. 

1697.  — Charles  XII.  becomes  King  of  Sweden. 

1698. — French  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

1699.  — Manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  commences  in  New  England. 

1700.  — Yale  College  founded. 

1701.  — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Frederick  I.,  of  the  house  of  Ilohen- 
zollern,  becomes  the  first  King  of  Prussia. 

1 702.  — Anne  becomes  Queen  of  England.  First  English  daily  newspaper, 
Daily  Courani ,  London. 

1704. — First  permanent  newspaper  in  America,  Boston  News  Letter. 

1706. — The  French  and  Spanish  invade  Carolina,  to  revengo  Governor  Moore’s 
attack  on  St.  Augustine,  but  are  repulsed. 

1709.  — Expedition  against  Montreal,  New  York,  and  New  England.  Marl¬ 
borough’s  and  Prince  Eugene’s  victory  at  Malplaquet. 

1710.  — Piano-forte  invented  in  Italy. 

1  711. — Fire-engines  first  used  in  Boston. 

1714. — George  I.,  of  Hanover,  becomes  King  of  England.  William  Penn  dies. 

1716.  — St.  Denis  attempts  to  take  possession  of  Texas,  and  is  imprisoned  by  the 
Spanish. 

1717.  — Crozat  resigns  Louisiana  to  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  under  John 

Law. 

1721.  — First  American  marine  insurance,  Philadelphia. 

1722.  — First  permanent  land  grant  in  Illinois  made  to  missionaries  of  Cahokia. 
From  it  have  emanated  the  present  titles  of  the  town. 

1723.  — Settlement  of  Vermont. 

1724.  — First  American  fire  insurance  office,  Boston. 

1725. — First  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  The  Oazette. 

172  7. -George  II.  becomes  King  of  England. 

1740. — Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  becomes  King  of  Prussia;  Maria  Theresa 
Empress  of  Austria. 

1747.  — Cotton  first  exported  from  United  States. 

1748.  — Acadia  restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

1751.  — Sugar-cane  first  cultivated  in  United  States,  near  New  Orleans. 

1752. — Benjamin  Franklin  invents  the  lightning  rod.  First  theater  in  America; 
Williamsburg,  Va.  Gregorian  Calendar  (new  style)  adopted  by  England. 

1  753. — The  Ohio  Company  construct  a  road  across  the  Alleghanies. 

1  754. — Franklin’s  plan  of  perpetual  union  submitted  to  the  colonics.  Washington 
builds  Fort  Necessity,  is  attacked  by  the  French,  and  capitulates,  leaving  the  country 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  in  their  possession. 

1755.  — Braddock  arrives  in  America  with  a  body  of  troops.  First  sewing 
machine  patented  in  England.  Expulsion  of  Acadians. 

1756. — Declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France.  Beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years  War  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 

1757.  — Massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry. 

1758.  — The  British,  under  General  Abercrombie,  assault  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and 
are  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  First  sugar  mill  in  the  United  States. 

1759.  — Canada  taken  from  the  French. 


1  760. — George  III.  becomes  King  of  England. 

1761.  — Writs  of  Assistance  issued.  The  Cherokees  are  conquered. 

1762.  — Catherine  II.,  the  Great,  becomes  Empress  of  Russia. 

1763. — Pontiac’s  war  begins  at  Detroit. 

1765.  — Stamp  Act  passed  by  Parliament.  First  Colonial  Congress.  Declaration 
of  Rights.  Patrick  Henry’s  patriotism. 

1766.  — Stamp  Act  repealed,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Camden  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  but 
Parliament  asserts  its  right  to  bind  the  colonies,  and  to  impose  taxes  on  them. 

1767.  — Parliament  imposes  a  tax  on  tea,  glass,  and  paper;  passes  an  act  for 
quartering  troops  on  Massachusetts,  and  establishes  a  custom-house  in  Boston. 

1768.  — Merchants  in  Boston  agree  to  import  no  more  goods  from  England. 

1 769.  — Bostonians  send  a  petition  to  the  King  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  to 
be  restored  to  their  former  rights. 

1770.  — Arrival  of  General  Gage.  Boston  Massacre. 

t  7  72. — British  armed  vessels  burned  by  a  mob  near  Newport. 

1772.  — The  first  partition  of  Poland.  First  life  insurance,  London. 

1773.  — William  Murray,  an  Englishman,  buys  land  from  the  Indians  on  the  site 
of  Chicago,  and  founds  the  “  Illinois  Land  Co.”;  he  was  Chicago’s  first  real 
estate  agent,  and  failed. 

1773.  — James  Watt’s  steam-engine. 

1774.  — The  first  Continental  Congress  assembles  at  Philadelphia,  September  5th; 
petitions  the  King  and  addresses  the  people.  Boston  Port  Bill. 

1 775. — Capture  of  Ticonderoga;  Ethan  Allen.  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill.  George  Washington  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

1776.  — American  Flag  first  used  by  Washington,  at  Cambridge,  Jan.  1st.  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  July  4th.  Evacuation  of  Boston.  Battles  of  Long  Island, 
White  Plains,  Sullivan’s  Island,  and  Trenton.  Seventeen  thousand  Hessian  merce¬ 
naries  lured  by  England.  United  States  first  officially  so  styled,  September9lh. 

1777.  — Battles  of  Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Bennington,  and 
Saratoga.  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  American  flag  legally  established  June 
14th.  Burgoyne’s  surrender. 

1778. — France  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Battle  of  Monmouth. 
Wyoming  Valley  massacre. 

1779. — Stony  Point  taken  by  the  Americans.  Count  Pulaski  killed.  Paul 
Jones’s  victory. 

1780.  — Arnold’s  treason.  Battle  of  King’s  Mountain. 

1781.  — Franklin  obtains  a  loan  from  France  and  Holland.  Battles  of  Cowpcns 
and  Eutaw  Springs.  Cornwallis  surrenders  at  Yorktown.  Bank  of  North  America 
established. 

1782.  — Military  operations  chiefly  suspended.  Independence  of  the  United 
States  acknowledged. 

1783. — Treaty  of  Paris  with  England,  September  Sd.  Order  of  Cincinnati 
founded. 

1 784.  — First  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  The  Pennsylvania  racket. 

1786. — Annapolis  Convention. 

1787.  — Constitution  framed  in  Philadelphia.  Delaware  (Dec.  7th,  the  first  State), 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  adopt  the  Constitution.  Last  Colonial  Congress. 

1788.  — Georgia,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  New  York  adopt  the  Constitution. 

1788. — London  Times  first  appears  under  present  name. 

1788.  — First  permanent  settlement  in  Australia. 

1 789. — Washington  inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

1789. — North  Carolina  adopts  the  Constitution.  Public  debt,  $94,000,000. 

1 789.  — Outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Bastile  destroyed,  July  14. 

1 790.  — Rhode  Island  (May  24th,  the  last  of  the  13  original  8tates)  adopts  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Benjamin  Franklin  dies  at  Philadelphia.  City  of  Washington  founded. 

1791.  — Vermont  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  first  after  the  thirteen  original  States. 
United  States  Bank  established.  First  patent  right  law.  Ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  declared  adopted  December  18th.  District  of  Columbia  organized. 

1792.  — Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1793.  — Washington  inaugurated  President  for  the  second  term.  Eli  Whitney 
invents  the  cotton  gin. 

1793.  — Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  beheaded. 

1794.  — The  British  commence  impressing  American  seamen  into  their  service. 

1795.  — The  final  partition  of  Poland.  First  gold  coined  at  Philadelphia. 

1796.  — Washington’s  farewell  address.  Tennessee  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1796.  — Vaccination  discovered  by  Dr.  Jenner,  England. 

1797.  — John  Adams  inaugurated  President. 

1 798.  — The  Irish  rebellion. 

1 799.  — George  Washington  dies. 

1799.  — Napoleon  Bonaparte  becomes  first  consul  of  France. 

1 800.  — Seat  of  government  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

1801.  — Thomas  Jefferson  inaugurated  President. 

1801.  — Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1802.  — Bonaparte  declared  First  Consul. 

1803.  — Louisiana  Territory  purchased  from  France,  for  $15,000,000.  Ohio  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union.  Fort  Dearborn  built  on  the  site  of  Chicago. 

1804.  — Alexander  Hamilton  killed  by  Burr.  Ellen  Marion  Kinzie,  the  first 
white  child,  is  bom  at  the  "Kinzie  mansion,”  which  John  Kinzie,  the  ‘‘Pioneer  of 
Chicago,”  had  bought  the  same  year  from  Jean  Baptiste  Point  do  Sable,  a  negro. 

1804. — Napoleon  I.  becomes  Emperor  of  France. 

1805.  — Thomas  Jefferson  inaugurated  President  for  the  second  term. 

1806.  — Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  abdicates  as  German  Emperor;  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman-German  Empire. 
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1807. — Embargo  Act  passed  by  Congress. 

Jg07.— Fulton  sets  bis  first  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  in  motion. 

1808.  — Slave  trade  abolished  by  the  United  States. 

1809.  — James  Madison  inaugurated  President. 

1811.  — First  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

1812. — Louisiana  admitted  into  the  Union.  War  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  England.  Victory  of  the  Constitution  over  the  GuerriSre. 

1813.  — .Tames  Madison  inaugurated  President  for  the  second  term. 

1814. — Washington,  D.  C.,  taken  by  the  British. 

1814. — Napoleon  banished  to  Elba.'  The  German  Confederation. 

1815. — Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18th.  Napoleon  sent 
prisoner  to  St.  Helena.  The  Holy  Alliance. 

1816.  — Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1817.  — James  Monroe  inaugurated  President.  Mississippi  admitted  into  the 

Union.  Seminole  Indian  war.  .  * 

1818. — Illinois  admitted  into  the  Union.  Lithography  introduced  into  the  Lnited 
States.  First  lighthouse  on  the  lakes,  at  Erie,  Pa, 

1819 —Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  Fioridas  acquired  from  Spain. 
The  “Savannah”  the  first  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  First  steamboat  on  the 
lakes. 

1820. — Maine  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1820. — George  IV  becomes  King  of  England. 

1821. — James  Monroe  inaugurated  President  for  the  second  term.  Missouri 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

1822.  — Treaty  with  France. 

1823. — Monroe  doctrine  declared  in  the  President’s  message. 

1824.  — Slavery  contest  in  Illinois. 

1825. — John  Quincy  Adams  inaugurated  President.  Chicago  has  14  cabins  and 
as  many  tax-payers. 

1825. — First  passenger  railroad  in  England. 

1827. — The  Protectionists  pass  a  tariff  bill  in  Congress,  after  much  opposition. 

1828. — First  passenger  railroad  in  America.  The  first  hotel  built  at  Chicago. 

1829.  — Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  President. 

1830. — William  IV  becomes  King  of  England.  Revolutions  in  France,  Belgium, 
Poland.  Italy,  and  Germany.  End  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  France. 

1832. — Cholera  throughout  the  country;  its  first  appearance. 

1833. — Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  President  for  the  second  term.  Chicago 
incorporated  as  a  town  ;  population  about  150. 

1834. — Indian  Territory  organized.  Banks  increase  throughout  the  countiy. 

1835.  — First  electric  telegraph,  England. 

1836. — Arkansas  admitted  into  the  Union.  Banks  throughout  the  country  sus¬ 
pend  specie  payments. 

"1837. — Martin  Van  Buren  inaugurated  President.  General  panic  and  depres¬ 
sion  in  business.  Michigan  admitted  into  the  Union.  Chicago's  population,  4,170. 

1837.  — Victoria  becomes  Queen  of  England. 

1838.  — The  Gi’eat  Western  crosses  the  Atlantic. 

1839. — Express  business  introduced  between  New  York  and  Boston  by  Harnden. 

1840.  — The  sub-treasury  scheme  established. 

1841.  — William  Henry  Harrison  inaugurated  President;  upon  his  death,  one 
month  thereafter,  John  Tyler  becomes  President  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 

1842.  — Webster-Ashburton  treaty. 

1844. — First  electric  telegraph  in  America,  Washington  tQ  Baltimore. 

1845. — James  Knox  Polk  inaugurated  President.  Texas  annexed  and  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Florida  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1846.  — Iowa  admitted  into  the  Union.  Mexican  War  ;  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Monterey.  First  shuttle  sewing  machine  patented  in  America,  E.  Howe. 

1847. — Battles  of  Buena  Vista,  Sacramento,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Churu- 
busco,  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  Mexico.  Postage  stamps  first  used  in  the 
United  States. 

1848. — Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  with  Mexico.  Wisconsin  admitted  into 
the  Union.  James  W.  Marshall  accidentally  picks  up  a  nugget,  Jan.  14th,  the  first 
gold  discovered  in  California.  The  first  railroad  to  Chicago  in  operation. 

1848.  — Revolutions  in  France,  Hungary,  Austria,  Italy, -and  Germany  ;  Napoleon 
elected  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

1849.  — Zachary  Taylor  inaugurated  President.  Cholera  throughout  the  country. 

1850.  — Upon  the  death  of  Zachary  Taylor,  July  9th,  Millard  Fillmore  becomes 
President  for  the  rest  of  the  term.  California  admitted  into  the  Union.  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Utah  Territories  organized.  American  watches  first  made  in  Boston. 

1851.  — The  first  submarine  cable.  Dover  to  Calais.  The  first  International  Ex¬ 
position  at  London.  Gold  discovered  in  Australia. 

1852.  — Death  of  Henry  Clay.  The  first  through  train  through  from  the  East 
enters  Chicago. 

1852. — Napoleon  III  becomes  Emperor  of  France. 

1853.  — Franklin  Pierce  inaugurated  President.  The  Gadsden  purchase. 

1853. — The  Crimean  War  ;  England,  France,  and  Turkey  against  Russia. 

1854.  — Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

1855.  — Free  State  and  pro-slavery  parties  formed  in  Kansas. 

1856.  — Republican  party  organized. 

1857.  — James  Buchanan  inaugurated  President. 

1858.  — Minnesota  admitted  into  the  Union.  Free  constitution  adopted  in  Kansas. 

1858.  — Serfdom  abolished  in  Russia.  First  Atlantic  cable. 

1859.  — Oregon  admitted  into  the  Union.  John  Brown  executed. 

1859.  — The  Italian  war  ;  France  and  Italy  against  Austria. 

1860.  — South  Carolina  passes  an  act  of  secession,  December  20th. 

1861.  — Kansas  admitted  into  the  Union.  Jefferson  Davis  becomes  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  February  18th. 

1861.  — Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  President.  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter,  April  12th,  13th.  First  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21st. 

1862. — Surrender  of  Fort  Donelsou;  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Fair  Oaks,  Gaines  Mills,  Cedar  Mountain,  and  Groveton;  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run;  battles  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg;  surrender  of  Memphis  and  capture  of 
Natchez.  Gold  advances  from  par  to  137. 

1862.  — French  invasion  of  Mexico. 

1863.  — Lincoln  issues  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  January  1st.  Battles  of 
Stone  River,  Chancellorville,  and  Gettysburg ;  surrender  of  Vicksburg ;  battles  of 
Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Gold,  122%  to  172%.  West 
Virginia  admitted  into  the  Union.  Arizona  Territory  organized. 

1864.  — Lieutenant-General  Grant  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States.  Battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor, 
Petersburg,  Atlanta,  Mobile  Bay,  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Nashville.  Nevada 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

1864.  — The  Schleswig-Holstein  War;  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Denmark. 

1865.  — Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  President  for  the  second  term;  shot  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth  April  14th.  dies  April  15th;  Andrew  Johnson  becomes  President 
for  the  rest  of  the  term.  Battles  of  Five  Forks,  Petersburg,  and  Richmond; 
surrender  of  Richmond;  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea;  Lee's  surrender  to  General 


Grant,  April  9th;  last  engagement  of  the  Civil  War  in  Texas,  and  capture  of 
Jefferson  Davis  in  Georgia,  May  10th. 

1866. — The  German  War.  Atlantic  cable  successfully  laid.  Fenian  raids  in 
Canada.  General  Winfield  Scott  died,  aged  80. 

1867. — Nebraska  admitted  into  the  Union.  Alaska  purchased  from  Russia,  for 
$7,200,000. 

1867. — The  North  German  Confederation.  Italy  united.  Austria-Hungary 
becomes  a  dual  monarchy.  International  Exposition  at  Paris.  Maximilian,  Arch¬ 
duke  of  Austria,  executed  at  Queretaro,  Mexico. 

1868. — Alaska  Territory  organized.  The  inland  cotton  tax  repealed.  Wyoming 
Territory  organized.  Cornell  University  founded. 

1868. — William  E.  Gladstone  premier  of  England  for  the  first  time. 

1869. — Ulysses  S.  Grant  inaugurated  President.  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  Railroads  completed.  Great  Peace  Jubilee  held  at  Boston.  Rear-Admiral 
Charles  Stewart  died. 

1870. — The  Franco-German  War;  downfall  of  Napoleon  III;  France  becomes  a 
republic.  Declaration  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope;  end  of  the  Papal  civic  power; 
Rome  becomes  the  capital  of  Italy.  United  States  proclaimed  strict  neutrality  in  the 
Franco-German  War.  Admiral  David  Farragut  died,  aged  70. 

1871.  — Great  fire  at  Chicago.  Geneva  Tribunal  on  Alabama  Claims.  Great  fires 
in  forests  in  Northwest,  about  2,000  lives  destroyed. 

1871. — German  Empire  restored;  William  I  proclaimed  Emperor;  Bismarck 
Chancellor. 

1872. — Great  fire  at  Boston,  Mass.  Congress  authorized  formation  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park.  Horace  Greeley  died. 

1873. — Ulysses  S.  Grant  inaugurated  President  for  the  second  term.  Black 
Friday,  September  2d.  Chief  Justice  Chase  died.  War  with  Modoc  Indians 
occurred. 

1874. — International  Postal  Union  Treaty  concluded  at  Berne.  Electric  light 
invented  by  Lodyguin  and  Kossloff,  London.  Centenary  of  meeting  of  delegates  to 
First  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  celebrated. 

1875. — Civil  Rights  Bill  approved.  Centenary  of  Battle  of  Lexington  celebrated 
April  19th.  Centenary  of  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  celebrated  June  17th. 

1876. — Colorado  admitted  into  the  Union.  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Centenary  of  foundation  of  the  republic  July  4th.  A.  Graham  Bell’s 
telephone  first  exhibited.  Defeat  of  General  Custer. 

187  7.— Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  inaugurated  President.  Phonograph  invented 
by  T.  A.  Edison. 

1877.  — The  Russo-Turkish  War.  Brigham  Young  president  of  the  Mormon 
church  died. 

1878.  — Gold  at  par. 

1879.  — Resumption  of  specie  payments.  James  Russell  Lowell  appointed 
Minister  to  England. 

1880.  — William  E.  Gladstone  premier  of  England  for  the  second  time.  Treaty 
between  China  and  the  United  States. 

1881.  — James  Abram  Garfield  inaugurated  President;  shot  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau. 
July  2d;  dies  September  19th;  Chester  A.  Arthur  becomes  President  for  the  rest  of 
the  term.  Centenary  of  the  capture  of  Y’orktown  celebrated.  Destructive  forest 
fires  in  Michigan,  about  500  lives  destroyed  ;  10,000  rendered  homeless. 

1882.  — English  occupation  of  Egypt.  Bill  abolishing  polygamy  passed.  In 
March  about  85,000  persons  were  rendered  homeless  through  floods  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  Civil  service  reform  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

1883.  — Standard  time  adopted.  Great  East  River  bridge  connecting  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  opened.  General  Sheridan  succeeded  General  Sherman  in  command 
of  United  States  army. 

1884.  — Great  strike  of  miners  in  Hocking  Valley,  Ohio. 

1885. — Grover  Cleveland  inaugurated  President.  Death  of  U.  S.  Grant.  Wash¬ 
ington  monument  at  Washington  dedicated.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  vice-president, 
died. 

1886.  — The  Anarchist  Riot  at  Chicago.  Chinese  indemnity  bill  passed.  Bar¬ 
tholdi  Statue  of  Liberty,  at  New  Y’ork  Harbor,  publicly  dedicated  by  President. 

1886. — William  E.  Gladstone  premier  of  England  for  the  third  time. 

1887.  — Electric  Street  Railway,  first  operated  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
Chicago  Anarchists  executed.  St.  Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln  unveiled  at  Chicago. 
Jules  Grevy,  president  of  French  Republic,  resigns ;  M.  Sadi-Carnot  elected  president. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  died.  Centenary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution 
celebrated  at  Philadelphia. 

1888.  — Chinese  exclusion  treaty.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 

1888.  — Death  of  William  I  and  his  son,  Frederick  III.  William  II  becomes 
German  Emperor. 

1889.  — Benjamin  Harrison  inaugurated  President.  Oklahoma  opened  to  settlers, 
and  organized  as  a  Territory.  Wyoming.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Washington  admitted  in'o  the  Union.  Pan-American  Congress  meets;  James  G. 
Blaine  its  president.  Centenary  of  Washington’s  inauguration,  as  first  president, 
celebrated  at  New  Y'ork. 

1889. — International  Exposition  at  Paris. 

1890.  — Idaho  admitted  into  the  Union.  McKinley  tariff  bill  becomes  a  law. 
Polygamy  prohibited  among  the  Mormons.  People’s  party  formed.  Extradition 
treaty  with  England.  The  World’s  Fair  bill  passed,  signed  by  the  President. 

1890.  — Persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia. 

1891. — International  copyright  law.  International  Monetary  Conference  meets 
at  Washington.  Difficulties  with  Chile.  King  Kalakua,  of  Hawaii,  died  at  San 
Francisco. 

1891. — Gen.  Boulanger’s  suicide.  Baron  Hirsch’s  purchase  of  3.000  square 
leagues  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  Jewish  Colonies.  Uprising  in  China. 

1892.  — William  E.  Gladstone  premier  of  England  for  the  fourth  time.  Famine 
in  Russia. 

1893.  — Grover  Cleveland  inaugurated  President  for  the  second  term.  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  India  mints  closed  to  free  coinage  of  silver. 

1894.  — President  Carnot  of  France  assassinated.  Korea  proclaims  independence 
of  China.  War  declared  between  Japan  and  China.  Hawaiian  Republic  proclaimed. 
Alexander  III,  Emperor  of  Russia,  died.  Nicholas  II  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Russia. 

1895.  — Income-tax  law  declared  unconstitutional  by  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Harlem  Shi])  Canal  opened.  Korea  formally  declares  its  independence. 
Treaty  of  peace  signed  between  Japan  and  China. 

1896.  — France  formally  annexed  Madagascar.  Shall  of  Persia,  Nasr-ed-Din, 
assassinated.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  died. 

1 89  7. — William  McKinley  inaugurated  President.  War  declared  between  Turkey 
and  Greece.  Congress  of  Universal  Postal  Union  opened  in  Washington,  fifty-five 
countries  represented.  Japan  adopted  a  gold  standard. 

1898. — War  between  United  States  and  Spain  declared  April  21st.  Peace 
protocol  signed  August  12th.  Hawaiian  Islands  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
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CIVIL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  ARRANGED  BY  CONTINENTS. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


Bahamas _ .............. 

Barbados . 

Bermuda . . 

Canada,  Dominion  of . . 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba _ _ 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . . 

Honduras,  British . . 

Jamaica . 

Mexico . . 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 

Nicaragua . . 

Puerto  Rico . . 

Salvador . 

Santo  Domingo . . 

United  States . 


3  a 

S  a 


5,450 

166 

20 

3,456,383 

23,233 

36,013 

46,800 

10,204 

47,090 

7,562 

4,424 

747,900 

42,200 

49,500 

3,550 

7,255 

18,045 

3,602,990 


I 

(2 


47,565 

182,306 

15,290 

4,833,239 

243,205 

1,631,687 

1,460,017 

960,000 

431,917 

31,471 

639,491 

11,614,913 

202,040 

312,845 

784,709 

664,513 

416,871 

62,022,250 


Government. 


British  Colony . 

British  Colony . 

British  Colony . 

British  Colony . 

Republic . . 

United  States  Protectorate. 

Republic . . 

Republic . 

Republic . . . 

British  Colony . 

British  Colony . 

Republic . 

British  Colony . 

Republic . 

United  States  Territory _ 

Republic . 

Republic . 

Republic . 


Chief  Executive. 


Sir  Gilbert  T.  Carter . 

Sir  J.  S.  Hay . 

Lieut.-Gen.  G.  Digby  Barker 

Earl  of  Minto . 

Rafael  Iglesias . 

Major-Gen.  John  R.  Brooke. 

Seflor  Cabrera . . 

Gen.  Tiresias  Simon  Sam _ 

Policarpo  Bonilla . 

Col.  David  Wilson . 

Sir  Augustus  Hemming . . 

Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz . . 

Lieut.-Colonel  Macallum . 

Gen.  Santos  Zelaya . 

Major-Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry... 

Gen.  Tomas  Regelado . 

Gen.  Ulisses  Heureaux . 

William  McKinley . 


Capital. 


Nassau . . . 

Bridgetown . 

Hamilton . 

Ottawa . 

San  Jose . 

Havana . 

Guatemala  la  Nueva 

Port  a u  Prince . 

Tegucigalpa . 

Belize . 

Kingston . 

Mexico . 

St.  John’s.. . 

Managua . 

San  Juan . . 

San  Salvador . 

Santo  Domingo . 

Washington . 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


K  J 


Ph 


11, 

21 

1. 

44; 

19, 

200, 

65, 

40, 

12,1 

5, 

46,! 

329, 

29.1 

18.1 
23,' 
16,; 
25,  f 

230,: 


Exports. 


S  640,050 
4,071,270 
649,015 
96,749,149 
7,440,219 
94,395,536 
10,412,300 
15,000,000 
2,422,529 
1,909,930 
8,610,480 
48,887,950 
7,437,158 
1,718,209 
14,629,494 
5,479,600 
3,895,110 
872,270,283 


Imports. 


953,350 

5,338,085 

1,649,880 

121,858,241 

4,582,012 

06,166,754 

5,522,599 

19,500,000 


1,853,365 

8,799,450 

36,895,000 

6,869,458 

1,969,935 

16,155,056 

1,735,923 

2,406,770 

857,126,717 


Argentine  Republic . 

1,125,086 

4,257,000 

Republic . . 

Lieut.-Gen.  Julio  A.  Roca . 

549,307 

30,000 

500,000 

236,870 

$  100,818,993 

Bolivia . 

784,554 

2,333,350 

Republic . 

Brazil . . . 

3,209,878 

14,002,335 

8,  /59,  axj 

Chile . 

293,970 

504,773 

118,630 

2,867,375 

3,878,600 

1,271,861 

Republic . . 

Seflor  Errazuriz . 

Santiago . 

60,158,347 

Ecuador . . . 

Bogota. . 

110,000 

14,591,029 

Guiana,  British . 

109,000 

278,295 

British  Colony . . . 

53,176 

10,600 

24,&38 

101,488 

28,528 

175,000 

70,466 

10,520,355 

724,480 

2,097,848 

Guiana,  French . 

46,697 

25,796 

French  Colony . 

Paragnay . 

91,970 

4:30,000 

Republic . . 

Peru . 

463,747 

2,621 ,844 

Republic . 

Surinam . 

46,060 

57,388 

Dutch  Colony . 

1,415,790 

29,085,519 

14,633,014 

Uruguay . 

72,110 

648,299 

Republic . 

Venezuela . 

593,943 

2,560,385 

Republic . . 

General  Andrade . 

Caracas  . 

EUROPE. 


Andorra . . 

Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium . . 

Bulgaria . 

Denmark . 

France . 

Germany . 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Greece . . 

Italy . . . 

Monaco . . . . . 

Montenegro . 

Netherlands  (The) . 

Norway . 

Portugal . . 

Rou  mania . . 

Russia . . . 

San  Marino . 

Servia . . . . 

Spain . 

Sweden . . 

Switzerland . 

Turkey  in  Europe . 


175 

240,942 

11,373 

37,860 

15,289 

204,092 

211,168 

120.979 
25,041 

114,410 

8 

3,630 

12,648 

124,445 

34,038 

48,307 

2,095,504 

32 

19,050 

197,670 

170.979 
15,976 
61,200 


6,000 

41,358,886 

6,484,940 

3,305,458 

2,185,159 

38,343,192 

49,422,928 

38,104,973 

2,187,208 

30,535,848 

13,304 

200,000 

4,511,415 

1,999,176 

4,708,178 

6,800,000 

99,323,191 

8,200 

2,226,741 

17,550,246 

4,774,409 

2,933,612 

4,786,545 


Republic _ 

Empire . . 

Kingdom  .... 
Principality. 
Kingdom  ... 

Republic _ 

Empire . . 

Kingdom 
Kingdom  .... 
Kingdom  .... 
Principality. 
Principality. 
Kingdom  ... 
Kingdom  .... 
Kingdom  .... 
Kingdom  .... 

Empire . 

Republic _ 

Kingdom  ... 
Kingdom  ... 
Kingdom  .... 

Republic _ 

Empire . 


Franz  Josef  I . 

Leopold  II . 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Saxony . 

Christian  IX . 

Emile  Loubet . . 

Wilhelm  II . 

Queen  Victoria . 

Georgios  I . 

Umberto  I . . 

Prince  Albert . 

Nicholas  I . 

Wilhelmina  Helena  Paulina  Maria  - 

Oscar  H . . . . . 

Carlos  I . 

Carol  I . • . 

Nicholas  II . 

E.  Gozi  — V.  Muldroni . 

Alexander  I . 

Alfonso  XIII . 

Oscar  II . . 

M.  M filler- . 

Abdul -Hamid  H . 


ASIA. 


279,000 

16,800 

25,364 

4,218,401 

719,674 

200 

4,000,000 

35,000 

3,008,466 

402,680,000 

32,000,000 

283,053 

315,122 

30 

22,691,000 

221,441 

287,223,431 

39,607,234 

10,528,937 

5,a53 

2,000,000 

1,568,960 

147,655 

82,000 

30.2 

54,000 

82,000 

1,500,000 

628,000 

7,653,600 

114,326 

7,000,000 

6,564,778 

18,049,510 

47,992 

180 

84,600 

687,640 

5,000,000 

21,608,000 

Empire . 

Kingdom . 

British  Colony . 

Empire . 

Netherlandish  Colony  . 

French  Colony . 

French  Dependencies.. 

British  Colony . 

Empire . 

Empire . 

Empire . 

British  Colony... . 

Kingdom . 

Empire . 

Kingdom . 


Empire . 

Turkiph  Principality. 

Kingdom . 

Empire . 


Abdur  Rahman  Khan. 


Sir  Joseph  West  Ridgeway . 

Kuang  Hsu  . 

Jhr.  C.  A.  H.  van  der  Wyck . 

M.  Girod . 

M.  Paul  Doumer . 

Sir  Henry  A.  Blake . 

Rt.  Hon.  George  N.  Curzon . 

Mutsuhito . 

Li-Hi . 

L.  P.  Beaufort . . . 

8urendra  Bikrain  Shamsher  Jang . 

Seyyid  Feysal  bin  Turki . 

Muzafer-ed-din . 

Major-Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis . 

Nicholas  II . - . 

Etienne  Musurus . 

Chulalongkorn  I . . . . . 

Abdul-Hamid  II . — . . 


Cabool . 

Punakha . 

Colombo . 

Pekin . 

Batavia . 

Pondicherry  . 

Saigon . 

Victoria . . 

Calcutta . 

Toyko  . 

Seoul . 

Victoria . 

Khatmandu.. 

Maskat . 

Teheran . 

Manila . 


Vathi . 

Bangkok . 

Constantinople. 


AFRICA. 


142,240,812 
5,839,800 
142,014,600 
59,362,091 
9,613,007 
7,241,822 
9,183,669 
1,727,442 
1,977,616 
5,190,555 
1,967,028 
23,399,625 
12, 124,  f 


Andorra . . 

Vienna . 

Brussels . 

Sofia . 

Copenhagen  ... 

Paris . 

Berlin . 

London . 

Athens . . 

Rome . 

Monaco . . 

Cetigne . 

The  Hague . 

Christiania . 

Lisbon . 

Bucharest . 

St.  Petersburg . 
San  Marino.... 

Belgrade . 

Madrid . 

Stockholm . 

Bern . 

Constantinople 


1,000 

,355,255 

477,398 

30,428 

375.251 
,447,957 
,579,244 
,211,056 

107.251 
273,268 

3,292 

1,200 

156,809 

150,444 

246,843 

104,6:13 

,003,315 

1,500 

64,249 

472,228 

243,500 

47,150 

873,565 


S  275,389,800 
568,993,305 
15,552,147 
42,668,567 
717,983,353 
1,153,325,998 
1,597,434,066 
18,477,766 
172,917,433 

S  218,019,900 
616,507,883 
14,063,764 
72,284,359 
853,688,215 
1,358,425,460 
2,047,297,603 
23,311,698 
254,890,217 

1,000,000 

437,187,664 

35,133,862 

35,582,218 

53,259,894 

406,892,504 

100,000 

522,499,500 

55,920,585 

51,019,973 

70,018,663 

240,499,552 

7,342,636 

187,551,976 

80,862,325 

139,939,051 

92,582,701 

8,845,226 

188,227,585 

101,026,274 

193,316,645 

66,758,691 

60,000 


110,500 

1,300,000 

104,590 

41,253 

172,941 

136,901 

861,764 

1,165,048 

250,000 

1,500 

20,000 

60,000 

210,000 

154,062 


4.091 

200,000 

873,565 


S  1,105,436 

$  2,731,995 

19,599,915 

22,211,797 

103,614,786 

151,114,149 

68,088,881 

66, 165, .356 

5,198,942 

1,368,811 

1 1 ,399,02-4 

12,049,688 

11,017,020 

25,313,280 

351,062,304 

322,110,806 

43,461  ,H48 

63,021,205 

3,366,344 

5,256,468 

5,349,374 

4,239,378 

1,583,280 

1,866,232 

12,773,370 

21,651,775 

20,000,000 

10,000,000 

406,892,504 

240,499,552 

772,243 

885,193 

8,484,1.35 

7,203,615 

92,582,701 

66,758,691 

Abyssinia _ 

Algeria . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

Egypt. . 

German  East  Africa . 

Kamerun  . . . 

Kongo  Independent  State.. 

Liberia - - 

Madagascar - - - 

Morocco . - . . 

Natal . 

Orange  Free  State . . 

South  African  Republic.—. 
Tunis . . 


190,000 

5.000,000 

319,465 

4,124,782 

221,311 

1,527,224 

400,000 

6,817,265 

400,000 

2,900,000 

130,000 

2,600,000 

900,000 

1 4,000, 000 

14,360 

1,068,000 

>.28,500 

3,500,000 

219,000 

5,000,000 

20,460 

543,913 

41,500 

207,503 

121,854 

679,192 

45,000 

1,500,000 

Kingdom . . . 

French  Colony . . 

British  Colony . 

Empire . . . 

German  Protectorate 
German  Protectorate 

Belgian  Colony . . 

Republic . 

French  Colony . 

Empire . 

British  Colony . 

Republic . 

Republic . 

French  Protectorate  . 


Menelek  II . . . . . 

M.  Lepine . 

Sir  Alfred  Milner . 

Abbas  Hilmi . . 

Col.  Th.  Wah  s . 

W.  D.  Coleman . 

General  Gallieni . 

Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz . 

Sir  W.  F.  Hely-Hutchinson . . . 

M.  Th.  Steyn . 

S.  J.  Paul  Kruger . 

»  Sidi  Ali  (Bey) . ) 

1  R.  Ph.  Millet  (Fr.  Res.  Gen.) . f 


Ankober . 

Algiers  . 

Cape  Town . 

Cairo . . 

Dar  es  Salaam  .... 

Kamerun . . 

Boma . . 

Monrovia . . 

Antananarivo _ 

Fez . 

Pietermaritzburg. . 

Bloemfontein _ 

Pretoria . . 

Tunis . . 


OCEANIA. 


Fiji . 

8,045 

6,740 

72,000 

121,180 

109,020 

110,000 

350,000 

90,000 

310,700 

104,471 

1,132,234 

626,658 

668,497 

406,658 

1,701 

36,000 

903,690 

320,431 

26,215 

146,667 

374 

19,250 

87,884 

1,140,405 

975,876 

49,782 

British  Colony . 

United  States  Territory. 
German  Protectorate .... 

British  Colony . 

British  Colony . 

British  Colony . 

British  Colony . 

Kingdom . 

British  Colony . 

British  Colony . 

Kingdom . ... 

British  Colony . . 

British  Colony . 


Sir  G.  T.  M.  O’Brien . 

Sauford  B.  Dole . . 

Captain  RQdiger . 

Sir  William  Macjgregor . 

Henry  Robert  Viscount  Hampden.. 

Earl  of  Ranfurly . . 

Lord  Lamington . . 


Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  . 

Viscount  Gormanston . 

George  II . 

Lord  Brassey . 

Col.  Sir  Gerard  Smith . 


7,000 

82,585 

61,251 

374,838 

$  51,237,538 
49,409,472 
58,703,493 

$  §1,237,755 

49,183,116 
39,945,851 

5,000 

100,000 

140,000 

17,500 

8,379 

5,055 

145,000 

1,070,704 

847,518 

7,945,177 

6,110,845 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 

5,905,645 

788,518 
8,728,987 
11, m3, 690 
5,000,000 
2,624,830 
5,622,977 

600 

29,920 

$  2,371,665 
13,841,569 

$  1,265,245 

8,838,202 

-  Port  Moresby . 

1,000 

220,427 

31,021 

48,738 

-  Sydney  . 

-  Wellington . 

129,720,100 

47,831,985 

41,526,9.35 

173,235 

51,000,245 

7,202,090 

378,914 

80,033,715 

3,997.330 

126,916,985 

32,519,245 

25,395,020 

353,560 

47,782,710 

10,259,820 

262,117 

108,558,040 

6,400,465 

37,837 

24,905 

Melbourne . 

490,896 

8,447 
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POSTAL  INFORMATION. 

DOMESTIC  RATES  OF  POSTAGE. 


All  mailable  matter  for  transmission  by  tbe  United  States,  in  the  United 
States,  is  divided  into  four  classes : 

First-class  Matter. —  Written  matter,  namely,  letters,  postal  cards,  and 
all  matter  wholly  or  partly  in  writing,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed  (except  manu¬ 
script  copy  accompanying  proof-sheets),  and  all  matter  sealed  or  otherwise  closed 
against  inspection. 

Rates  of  letter  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  2  cents  per  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof. 

At  offices  where  there  is  no  free  delivery  by  carriers,  1  cent  per  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof. 

Rates  on  specially  delivered  letters,  10  cents  on  each  letter  in  addition  to  the 
regular  postage.  Special  delivery  stamps  must  be  affixed  to  such  letters. 

Prepaid  letters  will  be  reforwarded  from  one  postoffice  to  another  upon  the 
written  request  of  the  person  addressed,  without  additional  charge  for  postage. 
The  direction  on  forwarded  mail  may  be  changed  as  many  times  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  the  person  addressed. 

Second-class  Matter. —  All  newspapers,  periodicals,  or  matter  exclu¬ 
sively  in  print  and  regularly  issued  at  stated  intervals  as  frequently  as  four  times 
a  year. 

Rates  of  postage  to  publishers,  1  cent  a  pound  or  fractional  part  thereof. 
Publications  designed  primarily  for  advertising  or  free  circulation,  or  not  having 
a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers,  are  excluded  from  the  pound  rate  and  pay  third- 
class  rate. 

Rates  of  postage  on  transient  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals,  1  cent 
for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Second-class  matter  entitled  to  special 
delivery  when  special  delivery  stamp  is  affixed  in  addition  to  regular  postage. 

Third-class  Matter. —  Mail  matter  of  the  third  class  includes  printed 
books,  pamphlets,  engravings,  circulars  (in  print  or  by  hectograph,  electric-pen, 
or  similar  process),  and  other  matter  wholly  in  print,  proof-sheets,  corrected  proof- 
sheets,  and  manuscript  copy  accompanying  the  same. 

The  rate  on  matter  of  this  class  is  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Manuscript  unaccompanied  by  proof-sheets  must  pay  letter  rates. 

Third-class  matter  must  admit  of  easy  inspection,  otherwise  it  will  be  charged 
letter  rates  on  delivery.  It  must  be  fully  prepaid  or  it  will  not  be  forwarded. 
Its  wrapper  must  bear  no  writing  or  printing  except  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  and  a  return  request. 

The  limit  of  weight  is  four  pounds,  except  single  boobs  in  separate  packages, 
on  which  the  weight  is  not  limited.  It  is  entitled  like  matter  of  the  other  classes, 
to  special  delivery  when  special  delivery  stamps  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the 
regular  postage. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  preceded  by  the  word  “from,”  may  be 
written  upon  the  package,  and  a  simple  manuscript  dedication  may  appear  in  a 
book  or  other  third-class  matter. 

Fourth-class  Matter.— Fourth-class  matter  is  all  mailable  matter  not 
included  in  the  three  preceding  classes,  which  is  so  prepared  for  mailing  as  to  he 
easily  withdrawn  from  the  wrapper  and  examined.  It  embraces  merchandise  and 
samples  of  every  description,  and  coin  or  specie. 

Rate  of  postage,  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  (except  Beeds,  roots, 
bulbs,  cuttings,  scions,  and  plants,  the  rate  on  which  is  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof).  This  matter  must  be  fully  prepaid,  or  it  will  not  be  for¬ 
warded.  The  affixing  of  special  delivery  10-cent  stamps  in  addition  to  the  regular 
postage  entitles  fourth-class  matter  to  special  delivery.  Limit  of  weight  of 
fourth-class  matter  (excepting  liquids),  four  pounds.  Limit  of  admissible  liquids, 
four  ounces. 

Registration.— All  kinds  of  postal  matter  may  be  registered  at  the  rate 
of  8  cents  for  each  package  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates  of  postage,  to  be  fully 
prepaid  by  stamps.  Each  package  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
and  a  receipt  will  be  returned  from  the  person  to  whom  addressed.  Mail  matter 
can  be  registered  at  all  postoffices  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  is  liable  for  registered  letters  which  are  lost,  and  will  pay  an 
indemnity  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  contents,  up  to  $10. 

Domestic  Money  Orders. —  Domestic  money  orders  are  issued  by 
money-order  postoffices  for  any  amount  up  to  $100,  at  the  following  rates: 

For  sums  not  exceeding  $2.50,  3  cents  ;  over  $2.50  to  $5,  5  cents;  over  $5  to 
$10,  8  cents;  over  $10  to  $20,  10  cents;  over  $20  to  $30, 12  cents;  over  $30  to  $40, 
15  cents;  over  $40  to  $50,  18  cents;  over  $50  to  $60,  20  cents;  over  $60  to  $75,  25 
cents;  over  $75  to  $100,  30  cents. 

Postal  Notes  are  no  longer  issued. 

Stamped  Envelopes.  Embossed  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper 
wrappers  of  several  denominations,  sizes,  and  colors  are  kept  on  sale  at  post- 
offices,  singly  or  in  quantities,  at  a  small  advance  on  the  postage  rate.  Stamps 
cut  from  stamped  envelopes  are  valueless  ;  but  postmasters  are  authorized  to  give 
good  stamps  for  stamped  envelopes  or  newspaper  wrapper's  that  may  be  spoiled  in 
directing,  if  presented  in  whole  condition  and  with  satisfactory  evidence. 


AH  matter  concerning  lotteries,  gift  concerts,  or  schemes  devisee  to  defraud 
the  public,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  is  denied 
transmission  in  the  mails. 

Applications  for  the  establishment  of  postoffices  should  be  addressed  to  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  tbe  necessity 
therefor.  Instructions  will  then  be  given  and  blanks  furnished  to  enable  the 
petitioners  to  provide  the  department  with  the  necessary  information. 

The  franking  privilege  was  abolished  July  1,  1873,  but  the  following  mail 
matter  may  be  sent  free  by  legislative  saving  clauses,  viz.: 

1.  All  public  documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  the  Congressional 
Record  and  speeches  contained  therein,  franked  by  members  of  Congress,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  Clerk  of  the  House. 

2.  Seeds  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  any  member  of 
Congress,  procured  from  that  department. 

3.  All  periodicals  sent  to  subscribers  within  the  county  where  printed. 

4.  Letters  and  packages  relating  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  mailed  only  by  officers  of  the  same,  publications 
required  to  be  mailed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  by  the  copyright  law,  and 
letters  and  parcels  mailed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  All  these  must  be 
covered  by  specially  printed  “penalty”  envelopes  or  labels. 

5.  The  Vice-President,  members  and  members-elect,  and  delegates  and 
deiegates-elect  to  Congress  may  frank  any  mail  matter,  not  over  one  ounce  in 
weight,  upon  official  or  departmental  business. 

All  communications  to  Government  officers  and  to  members  of  Congress  are 
required  to  be  prepaid  by  stamps. 

( From  the  United  Slates  Official  Postal- Guide.) 

Suggestions  to  the  Public. — Mail  all  letters,  etc.,  as  early  as  practi¬ 
cable,  especially  when  Bent  in  large  numbers,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  news¬ 
papers  and  circulars. 

All  mail  matter  at  large  postoffices  is  necessarily  handled  in  great  haste,  and 
should,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  so  plainly  addressed  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  and  no  excuse  for  error  on  the  part  of  the  postal  employes.  Names  of 
States  should  be  written  in  full  (or  their  abbreviations  very  distinctly  written) 
in  order  to  prevent  errors  which  arise  from  the  similarity  of  such  abbreviations  as 
Cal.,  Col.;  Pa.,  Va.,  Vt.;  Me.,  Mo.,  Md.;  Ioa.,  Ind.;  N.  H.,  N.  M.,  N.  Y„  N.  J., 
N.  C.,  D.  C.;  Miss.,  Minn.,  Mass.;  Nev.,  Neb.;  Penn.,  Tenn.,  etc.,  when  hastily 
or  carelessly  written.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  addressing  mail  matter  to 
places  of  which  the  names  are  borne  by  several  postoffices  in  different  States. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  using  envelopes  made  of  flimsy  paper,  especially 
where  more  than  one  sheet  of  paper,  or  any  other  article  than  paper  is  enclosed. 
Being  often  handled,  and  even  in  the  mail-bags  subject  to  pressure,  such  envel¬ 
opes  not  infrequently  split  open,  giving  cause  of  complaint. 

Never  send  money  or  any  other  article  of  value  through  the  mail  except  either 
by  means  of  a  money  order  or  in  a  registered  letter.  Any  person  who  sends  money 
or  jewelry  in  an  unregistered  letter  not  only  runs  a  risk  of  losing  his  property,  but 
exposes  to  temptation  everyone  through  whose  hands  his  letter  passes,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  ultimately  bringing  some  clerk  or  letter  carrier  to  ruin. 

See  that  every  letter  or  package  bears  tbe  full  name  and  post-office  address  of 
the  writer,  in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  the  letter,  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed  can  not  be  found.  A  much  larger  portion  of  the  undelivered  letters  could 
be  returned  if  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  senders  were  always  fully  and 
plainly  written  or  printed  inside  or  on  the  envelopes.  Persons  who  have  large 
correspondence  find  it  most  convenient  to  use  “ special  request  envelopes”;  but 
those  who  only  mail  an  occasional  letter  can  avoid  much  trouble  by  writing  a 
request  to  “return  if  not  delivered,”  etc.,  on  the  envelope. 

When  dropping  a  letter,  newspaper,  etc.,  into  a  street  mailing-box,  or  into 
the  receptacle  at  a  postoffice,  always  see  that  the  packet  falls  into  the  box  and  does 
not  stick  in  its  passage;  observe,  also,  particularly,  whether  the  postage  stamps 
remain  securely  in  their  places. 

Postage  stamps  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the  address 
side  of  all  mail  matter. 

The  street  and  number  (or  box  number)  should  form  a  part  of  the  address  of 
ad  mail  matter  directed  to  cities.  In  most  cities  there  are  many  persons,  and  even 
firms,  bearing  the  same  name.  Before  depositing  any  package  or  other  article  for 
mailing,  the  sender  should  assure  himself  that  it  is  wrapped  and  packed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  postal  regulations;  that  it  does  not  contain  unmailable 
matter  nor  exceed  the  limit  of  size  and  weight  as  fixed  by  law;  and  that  it  is  fully 
prepaid  and  properly  addressed.  The  postage  stamps  on  all  mail  matter  are 
necessarily  canceled  at  once,  and  the  value  of  those  affixed  to  packages  that  are 
afterward  discovered  to  be  short-paid  or  otherwise  unmailable  is  therefore  liable 
to  be  lost  to  the  senders. 

Letters  can  not  be  carried  out  of  the  mail  except  in  postage-stamped  envel¬ 
opes.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  person  who  is  not  acting  ns  a  common  carrier 
carrying  a  sealed  letter,  whether  in  a  stamped  envelope  or  not. 

It  is  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  Post-office  Department  for  post¬ 
masters  to  give  to  any  person  information  concerning  the  mail  matter  of  another, 
or  to  disclose  the  name  of  a  box-holder  at  a  postoffice. 
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NOTE.— The  abnormul  increase  (over  one-third)  of  the  Colored  Population  of  the  South  during  the  decade  1870-80,  which  led  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  Negroes  were  Increasing  at  u  much  greater  rate  than  the  Whites,  was  apparent 
only,  and  due  to  the  very  imperfect  enumeration  of  1870. 
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Indians  living  in  the  United  States,  not  including  Alaska,  1890. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORI  ES. 


Illinois  . 

Georgia  . ... 

Tennessee . 

Missouri . 

Connecticut 

Mew  York . 

Indiana . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts 

Florida  . 

North  Carolina 

Texas . 

Iowa . 

Colorado  .  . 

Mississippi . 

Kansas . 

Wyoming . 

Utah . 

Nebraska . 

Idaho  . 

Oregon . 

Nevada . 

Oklahoma 

Michigan 

Minnesota . 

North  Dakota 
Indian  Territory 
Wisconsin . 


The  squares  correspond  in  size  to  the  number  of  Indians  living  within  the  States  and  Territories  they  represent; 
their  right  hand  divisions,  where  any,  to  the  number  of  Indians  living  ofi  Reservations. 

_ Total  249,273. _ 


Montana  . 


W  ashington 


Arizona 


South  Dakota 


New  Mexico.. 


'War  Department 
(Prisoners) 

North  Carolina 
Cherokees 
New  York 
Six  Nations 
New  Mexico 
Pueblos 


Indian  Territory 
Five  Civilized  Tribes 


1,034 


1,404 

1,437 

J 

1,806 


2,489 


3,864 


3,909 


4,282 


4,956 


5,689 


6,991 


7,065 


7,952 


8,708 


8,896 


10,573 


10.S37 


16.740 


19,815 


20,521 


CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


Living  on 
Rssnrvalions 


California . 

15,283 

B 


397 

985 

1,016 

1,801 

1,854 

3,751 

3,640 

3.708 
1,552 
5,683 

6,263 

7,812 

8.708 
7,915 


10,336 


7,938 


Total 


Total 
Grand  Total 


5,020 

15,414 

19,068 

20,521 


Living  oil 
Reservations. 


1 

2 

10 
.  14 
..  24 
.  28 
...  71 
132 
140 
145 
215 
231 
258 


133, 3S2  32,567 


49 

1.404 
421 

5 

635 

113 

269 

574 

3.404 

6 

6,991 

802 

140 


981 

237 

2,899 

10,263 

1,326 

777 


. 568... 

. 2,885 

. 5,304. 

. 8,278. 


66,289 


83,324 

249,273 
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“Urban  Population  of  the  United  States,  “by  Geographical  Divisions,  1880  and  1890. 
^(Cities  Containing  8,000  Inhabitants  or  more.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL 

DIVISIONS. 

1890. 

TOTAL 

POPULATION 

URBAN 

POPULATION. 

NO.  OF 
CITIES. 

WESTERN  DIV. 

3,027,643 

908,053 

24 

SO  ATLANTIC  DIV. 

8,857,920 

1,419,964 

86 

SO. CENTRAL  DIV. 

10,972,893 

1,147,089 

37 

N .ATLANTIC  DIV. 

17,401,545 

9,015,383 

199 

N.GENTRAL  DIV. 

22.362.279 

5.793.896 

152 

UNITED  STATES 

62,622,250 

18,284,385 

448 

Inside  Circles  (Dark  Color)  ;  Population,  1880. 
Dark  Shading  In  Black:  *  Urban  ”  11 


Outside  Circles(LightColor):  Population,  1890. 
Dark  and  Light  Shading  in  Black, Together:  Urban 
Population,  1890. 


1880. 


NO. OF 
CITIES. 

TOTAL 

POPULATION. 

URBAN 

POPULATION. 

1890. 

1880. 

n 

1,767,697 

423,677 

29.98 

23.07 

23 

7.597,197 

942,387 

16.04 

• 

12.40 

20 

8,919,371 

673,708 

10.45 

7.55 

137 

14,507,407 

6,254,096 

51.62 

43.11 

95 

17.364.111 

3.024.679 

25.01 

17.42 

280 

50,155,783 

11,318,547 

29.20 

22.57 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

URBAN  IN  TOTAL 
POPULATION 


Urban  Population  of  the  United  States,  1790  to  1890. 
(Cities  Containing  8,000  Inhabitants  or  more.) 


CENSUS  YEARS. 


1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


TOTAL  POPULATION . 


3,929,214 

5,308,483 

7,239,881 

9,633,822 

12,866,020. 

17,069,453 

23,191,876 

31,443,321 

38,558,371 

50,155,783 

62,622,250 


CIRCLES: 


TOTAL  POPULATION. 


SHADING  IN  BLACK:  URBAN  POPULATION. 


URBAN  POPULATION. 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

URBAN  IN  TOTAL 

POPULATION- 

131,472 

3.35 

210,873 

3.97 

356,920 

4.93 

475,135 

4.93 

864,509 

6.72 

1,453,994 

8.52 

2,897,586 

12.49 

5,072,256 

16.13 

8,071,875 

20.93 

11,318,547 

22.57 

18,284,385 

29.20 

(Number  of  Cities  in  the  United  States,  classified  according  to  the  Population,  1790  to  1890. 


CENSUS  YEARS- 

TOTAL. 

8,000 

TO 

12,000. 

12,000 

TO 

20,000. 

20,000 

TO 

40,000. 

40,000 

TO 

75,000. 

75,000 

TO 

125,000. 

125,000 

TO 

250,000. 

250,000 

TO 

500,000- 

500,000 

TO 

1,000,000. 

1,000,000 

AND 

ABOVE. 

1790 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1800 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1810 

11 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1820 

13 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1830 

26 

12 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1840 

44 

17 

11 

10 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1850 

85 

36 

20 

14 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1860 

141 

62 

34 

23 

12 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1870 

226 

92 

63 

39 

14. 

8 

3 

5 

2 

1880 

286 

110 

76 

55 

2,1 

9 

7 

4 

3 

l 

1890 

448 

178 

105 

91 

35 

14 

14 

7 

1 

3 

JUi>a,  McK.ll/  U  Co..  Enfr.tcni.  Chicago. 
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Urban  Population  of  tlie  United  States,  hy  States,  1880  and  1890. 

(Cities  Containing  8,000  Inhabitants  or  more.) 


0.  1880. 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
URBAN  IN  TOTAL 
POPULATION.  t 

an  NO. 
CIT1E 

F  TOTAL 

S.  POPULATE 

URBAN 

.  POPULATE 

I89( 

).  1880.  I 

2 

1,262,505 

45,845 

5.89 

3.63  I 

40,440 

1 

802,525 

13,138 

4.89 

1.64  I 

6 

864,694 

323,966 

40.98 

37.47  1 

2 

194,327 

50.449 

37.07 

25.96  1 

13 

622,700 

266,100 

51.63 

42.73  I 

1 

146,608 

42,478 

36.46 

28.97  1 

2 

177,624 

159,877 

100.00 

90.01  || 

1 

269,493 

9,890 

72.02 

3.67  3 

5 

1,542,180 

112,881 

10.84 

7.32  1 

32,610 

j 

18 

3,077,871 

732,021 

38.77 

23.78  1 

11 

1,978.301 

244,063 

18.27 

12.34  1 

10 

1,624,615 

152,578 

14.08 

9.39  | 

4 

996,096 

65,613 

11.62 

5.58  | 

5 

1,648,690 

198,603 

14.82 

12.05  I 

2 

939,946 

224,099 

23.65 

23.84  1 

5 

648,936 

87,100 

19.72 

13.42  | 

3 

934,943 

351,665 

44.65 

37.61  I 

33 

1,783,085 

1,042,039 

69.90 

58.44  | 

12 

1,636,937 

271,566 

26.08 

16.59  | 

4 

780,773 

107,623 

28.37 

13.78  1 

1 

1,131,597 

11,814 

2.64 

1.04  1 

5 

2,168,380 

459,369 

26.27 

21.18  | 

39,159 

18.58 

2 

452,402 

43,521 

24.46 

9.62  | 

1 

62,266 

10,917 

18.39 

17.53  1 

5 

346,991 

76,200 

27.37 

21.96  1 

12 

1,131,116 

496,650 

54.05 

43.82  I 

119,665 

33 

5,082,871 

2,591,267 

60.02 

50.98  I 

2 

1,399,750 

26,616 

3.87 

1.90  1 

36,909 

20 

3,198,062 

745,894 

31.57 

23.32  I 

1 

174,768 

17,577 

18.14 

10.06  1 

28 

4,282,891 

1,498,740 

40.93 

34.99  1 

6 

276,531 

175,500 

78.89 

63.46  | 

2 

995,577 

60,020 

6.86 

6.03  | 

98,268 

3.10 

4 

1,542,359 

99,527 

11.45 

6.45  1 

5 

1,591,749 

80,682 

10.08 

5.07  | 

1 

143,963 

20,768 

28.73 

14.43  | 

2 

332,286 

21,500 

7.93 

6.47  | 

6 

1,512,565 

148,230 

13.40 

9.80  I 

75,116 

28.27 

1 

618,457 

30,737 

6.95 

4.97  I 

9 

1,315,497 

212,431 

25.17 

16.15  1 

20,782 

286 

50,155,783 

11,318,547 

JftN.llj  &  Co 

29.20 

22.57  I 

Chirijo.  1 

STATES. 


ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 


OELAWARE 


DtST.  OP  COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


IOWA 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


MAINE 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


.MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


1890. 


TOTAL 
POPULATION. 

1,513,017 
59,620 


URBAN 

POPULATION 


89,135 


1,128,179 

1,203,130 

412,198 


55,223 

495,086 

152,795 


746,258 


385,287 


168,493 


230,392 


391,422 


1,837,353 


84,385 


3,826,351 


2,192,404 


1,911,896 


1,427,096 


1,858,635 


1,118,687 


661,086 


1,042,390 


2,238,948 


1,301,826 


1,289,600 


2,679,184 


132,159 


1,058,910 


45,761 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  MEXICO 


NEW  YORK 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


OHIO 


376,530 


1,444,933 


153,593 


5,997,853 


1,617,947 


182,719 


3,672,316 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE  ISLAND 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


UTAH 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMING. 


TOTAL 


61,834 


313,767 


5,258,014 


345,506 


1,151,149 


828,808 


1,767,518 


2,235,523 


207,905 


332,422 


1,655,980 


349,390 


762,794 


61,431 


230,392 


47,031 


199,169 


1,485,955 


400,566 


269,230 


165,879 


276,454 


264,496 


130,346 


465,479 


1,564,931 


546,095 


369,315 


34,098 


703,743 


24,557 


259,048 


8,511 


103,058 


780,912 


1,159,342 


56,917 


2,152,051 


272,571 


78,915 


10,177 


202,337 


225,346 


59,732 


26,350 


221,965 


98,765 


60,705 


62,622,250 


53,038 


424,646 


NO.  OF 
CITIES. 


24 


12 


3,599,877  46 


62,644  5 


18,284,385 


29 


448 


Inside  Circles  (Dark  Color)  Population,  1880. 
Pork  Shading  inUlaek  :  Urban  “  te 


Outside  Circles  (Light  Color)  Population,  '1890. 

Park  and  Light  Shading InPInck.tt 
Population,  1890. 
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Product  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States, 

1890. 


SILVER 

FINE  OUNCES 


VALUE  IN  DOLLARS. 


GOLD 

FINE  OUNCE! 
(TROY.1 


2,000 


SILVER  (Light  Color.) 

.Ala.,  3Id.,  Tenn.,  Ta., 
Yt.  and  >Yjo. 

2  ,585 


42,585 


(Dark  Color)  GOLD. 


40,000 


too, 000 


70,000 


300,000 


7,500 


75,000 


1,000.000 


100,000 


3,700,000 


4,450,000 


8,000,000 


900,000 


15,750,000 


18,800,000 


1,935 


4,837 


4,837 


5,732 


4,354 


54.516,300 


70,485.714  Total  Silver.  Total  Gold  32.845.ooo 
Total  Product,  1  Year:  $103,330,714 


53,213 


41,119 


89,494 


135,450 


32,895 


159,638 

200,  756 

1,588,877 


“Product  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  ’the  United  States, 
1792  to  1890. 


YEARS. 


VALUE  IN  DOLLARS. 


SILVER  (Light  Color.) 


NOTE— The  Value  of  Silver  is  given  at  its  Coining  Value;  the  Market  Value  of  the 
Silver  produced  in  1890  iu  the  U.  S.,  was  only  $57,225,000,  or  about  81. 5£  of  its  Coining  Value. 
At  the  beginning  of  1893,  the  Silver  in  the  U.  S.  Dollars  was  worth  in  the  World’s  Market 
(Bullion  Value  of  the  Dollars),  about  70c. 

The  Value  of  the  Product  in  the  U.  S.  for  1891  1b  estimated:  Silver,  $75,000,000;  Gold, 
$33,000,000;  Total,  $108,000,000. 


MONEY  COINED  AND  BARS  MANUFACTURED  AT  THE  MINTS  AND 
ASSAY  OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1890. 


SILVER. 

GOLD. 

DESCRIPTION. 

PIECES. 

VALUE. 

DESCRIPTION. 

PIECES. 

VALUE. 

Silver  Dollars . 

Subsidiary  Siiv.Oohs 
Minor  Coins...... 

Bars . . .  . 

38,043,004 

11,427,797 

73,442,126 

$38,013,004.00 

1,159,904.20 

1,384,792.14 

9,094,592.54 

Coin . 

1,112,438 

$20,467,182.50 

29,498,606.24 

Total  Silver  .  $49,082,292.88 

Total  Gold .  $49,965,788.74 

Grand  Total .  ...  $99,6 -18 ,081 .62, 

$8,682,632.88  less  than  the  total  product  of  the  yeur. 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  AND  TO  THE  U.  S.  DURING  THE 
TWO  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1890  AND  1891. 


YEAR. 

DESCRIPTION. 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL  EXPORTS 

AND  IMPORTS. 

EXCESS  OP 
EXPORTS 
OVER  IMPORTS. 

Gold . 

$17,274,491 

$12,948,342 

$30,217,833 

$4,831,149 

1890 

Silver . 

84,873,929 

21,082,984 

55,906,918 

18,840,945 

Total  . 

*52,148,480 

$33,976,826 

$86,124,746 

$18,172,094 

Gold  . 

86,362,654 

18,232,567 

104,595,221 

68,180,087 

1891 

Silver . 

22,590,988 

18,026,880 

40,617,868 

4,564,108 

Total . 

$108,953,642 

$36,259,447 

$145,213,089 

$72,694,195 

April  2,1 792, to 
July  31,  1834 
July  31, 1834. to 
Dec.  31,1844. 


181 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
185° 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


50,000 

939,005 

sp.ooo 

10,050 

C 

O 

O 

50,000 

40,050 

,000 

50,000 

50,(^50,000 

1  50,000 

55,050|000 

50,000 

60,050,00 

b 

50,000 

65,050,000 

50,000 

60,050 

00 

0 

50,000 

55,050 

000 

50,000 

55,050 

000 

50,000 

55,050 

000 

18S8 

1889 

4890 


250,000 


50,000 

50,000 


14,000,000 

7,750,000 

1,055,327 

1,109,357 


500,000 


50,8 


100,000 


00,000 


50,100,000 


150,000 


16,1 50,000 


12,000,000 


I 

4.500,000 


,5,000,000 

143,700,000 


a.BOO.ooo 


40,600,000 


11,000 


57, 100, C  00 


64,475,000 


10,000,000 

63,500.000 

13,500, poo 

65.225,000 

12,000 


12,000 


60,000,00  > 


000 


61,500,000 


16,000, 0Q0 


,JUV,VUL)| 

>.000,000  I 


51,600,000 


03,400,000 


59,195,000 


92,370,000 


66.396,980 


99,283,732 


70,485,714 


103,330.714 


1886 

51,000,000 

06,000,000 

1887 

53,350,000 

06,35p,OOO 

(Dark  Color)  GOLD 

14,000,000 

7,500,000 

1.008,327 

1,139,357 

889,085 

10,000,000 

40,000,000 

50,000,000 

55,000,000 

60,000,000 

65,000,000 

60,000,000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

50,000,000 

50.000,000 

46,000,000 

43,000,000 

39,200,000 

40.000,000 

46.100,000 

53,225,000 

5^,500,000 

51,725,000 

40,000,000 

49,500,000 

50,000,000 

43,500,000 

36,000,000 

36,000,000 

33,500,000 

33,400,000 

39,900,000 

46,900.000 


38,900,000 

36,000,000 

34,700,000 

32,500,000 

30,000,000 

30,800,000 

31,800,000 

35,000.000 


33, 


32,886 


75,000 
744 


32,845,000' 


oo) 


999,527,702  Total  Silver.  Total  Gold  .1,872,593,513 

Total  Product,  99  Years:  $2,872,121,215 

_ _ _ _ _ — S.od^IcNilli  Co..  Cogr&.ivr*,  Chlcftfo. 
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CUBA. 

1.  PALMS  IN  BOTANICAL  GARDEN,  HAVANA.  4. 

2.  MORRO  CASTLE.  SANTIAGO.  5 

3  CATHEDRAL  — THE  TOMB  OF  COLUMBUS  —  HAVANA.  6 

7  CENTRAL  PARK,  HAVANA 


HARBOR  OF  MATANZAS. 
MORRO  CASTLE,  HAVANA. 
THEATER.  HAVANA. 


I' 
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Bahamas  ..  B  12 
(British  Colony) 
Area. .5,450  sq.m. 
Pop . 47,565 

Barbados  N  28 
(British  Colony) 
Area. ..166  sq.  m. 
Pop .  182,300 

Cuba . F9 

Area. 41, 655  sq  m. 
Pop . 1,641,687 

Dominica..  D  27 
(British  Colony) 
Area...  291  sq.  m. 
Pop . 26,841 

Guadeloupe 
and  Depend¬ 
encies.  .B  28 
(French  Colony) 
Area  ..688  sq.  in. 
Pop .  167,000 

Haiti . 1 15 

(Franco- Ameri¬ 
can  Republic) 
Area.  10, 204  sq.m. 
Pop .  960,000 

Jamaica. ...C  21 
With  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands. 
(British  Colony) 
Area.  4,124  sq.  m. 
Pop .  648,558 

Martinique 

F  27 

(Frencli  Colony) 
Area  ..331  sq.  m. 
Pop . 187.6&2 

Puerto  Rico 

121 

Area.  .3,670  sq.m. 
Pop .  806,708 

Santa  Lucia 

H  27 

(British  Colony) 
Area... 233  sq.  m. 
Pup . 46,671 

Santo  Domin¬ 
go.  .J  16 
(Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  Republic) 
Area.  18,045  sq  m. 
Pop . 610,000 

Tobago . P  27 

(British  Colony) 
Area  ..  114  sq.  m. 
Pop . &),463 

Trinidad  ..  Q  27 
(British  Colony) 
Area.. 1,754  sq.m. 
Pop . 248,404 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

200  Havana  ,D 
71  Santiago  de 
Cuba  .H  12 
47  Kingston. C  23 
46  Puerto 

Principe.. F  9 
38  Ponce.  ...F  21 
35  Holguin. _G  11 
34  Port  of 

Spain.. Q  26 
34  Sancti 

Spiritus.F  8 
32  Santa  Clara 
E 

30  PInar  del 

Rlo..E  4 
30  San  German 
E  1! 

29  Trinidad  ,F  7 
27  CienfuegosE7 
27  Matanzas  D  6 
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Pop.— Thousands. 
25  St. Pierre. F  27 
25  Bridgetown 

N  28 

25  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.. I  18 
21  Cardenas  D  6 
23  San  Juan.D  22 
20  Port  au 

Prince.. I  15 
St.Pierre.F  28 
18  Baracoa..G  13 
18  Sagua  la 

Grande.. E  8 
17  Hayamo..G  10 
Guanabacoa 
D  5 

15  Pointe  a 

Pitre  .B  2r 
15  San  Juan  de 
los  Reme- 
dios..E  8 
13  Fort  de 

France  .  F  28 
13  Charlotte 
Amalie.. I  23 
13  Guinea  ...E  5 
12  Cape  Haltien 
H  15 

12  Mayaguez 

E  19 

12  Jaruco._.D  5 
11  Areclbo..D20 
11  Nassau  .  B  10 
10  St.  John. .  J  26 
9  Basse  Terre 

B  26 

9  Moron  ...  E  ? 
9  Bahiahonda 

E  4 

8  Cabanas... E  5 
8  Aguadilla.D  19 
8  Santa  Isabel 

F  21 

8  Santiago  .  H  17 
8  Jiguani  ...G  11 
8  Basse  Terre 

J  25 

7  Ste.  Anne.B  27 
7  Morant  Bay 

C  24 

Grand  Bourg 
C  28 

7  Port  Maria  A  23 
7  Castries  . .  M  26 
7  Mantua  ...E  3 
7  Marianao  _D  5 
7  Nuevitas  .  F  10 
6  Trinite.  .  .  .F  29 
6  Gonaives  H  15 

6  .lacmel _ I  15 

6  Robert  ...  F  29 
5  Morne  a 

l’Eau..B  27 
5  Guayama  F  22 
5  Christianstad 
J  23 

5  Ste.  Rose  .B  26 
5  Spanish 

Town.-C  22 
Jereinie  ...  1  13 
5  Roseau  ...  D  27 
( Charlottetown) 

5  Seybo . I  IS 

5  Montego.. A  19 
5  Kingstown 

N  26 

4  Port  Castries 
H  29 

4  Retreat ...  A  22 
4Guanajay.E  5 
4  Marin  ....  G  28 
4  Frederich- 

stad .  .J  23 
4  Preclieur  .  F  27 
3  Toa  Alta  E  22 
3  Monte  Crist i 

H  16 

3  Mavari ....  G  12 
3  Bouillante  B  26 
3  Falmouth.  A  20 

2  Cotui . H  17 

2  Charlestown 

J  25 

2  Colon . E  7 

2  Speights- 

town..N  28 

2  Azua . I  17 

2  Savanna  la 

Mar  .B  T 


HAWAII. 


1.  AVENUE  OF  ROYAL  PALMS. 

2.  NATIONAL  PALACE. 

3.  HAWAIIAN  HOTEL. 

4.  DATE  PALM. 


CENTRAL  HONOLULU. 
A  NATIVE  FEAST. 
COCOANUT  TREE. 
FLOWER  WOMEN. 


7. 


2. 

3. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


CANAL  IN  OLD  MANILA.  4 

NATIVE  WATER  CARRIER.  5 

VOLCANO  OF  ALBAY,  WITH  VIEW  OF  VILLAGE  OF  ALBAY.  6. 

7.  NEW  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE 


NEGRITOS  BENEATH  PRIMITIVE  SUNSHADE. 

A  STREET  IN  THE  BEST  RESIDENTIAL  PART  OF  MANILA. 
LUMBER  CART.  LUZON. 

PASIG  RIVER.  MANILA. 


Copyright,  ISOS,  by  Continental 


Publishing  Co. 


hi 


i 


PUERTO  RICO. 

I.  THE  PLAZA,  SAN  JUAN. 

7.  NATIVE  ARCHITECTURE.  SAN  JUAN. 

3.  NATIVE  HOUSES. 


4.  FORTIFICATIONS,  SAN  JUAN. 

5.  HARBOR  OF  SAN  JUAN. 

6.  STREET  SCENE,  SAN  JUAN. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Population,  5,258,014. 


TOWNS,  COUNTIES,  ETC. 

400  Aaronsburgh,  Centre,  CPo. 
600  Abbottstown,  Adams,  S  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Abdera,  Clinton,  C  Po. 
Aberdeen,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry. 
320  Abington,  Montgomery ,SEPo. 
Abrams,  Montgomery  ,S  E  Po. 

186  Academia,  Juniata.  CPo. 
Academy,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry. 
Academy,  Montgomery,  SEPo. 

120  Academy  Corners,  Tioga,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex- 

66  Acker,  Perry,  C  Po. 

187  Ackermanville, Northampton, 

E  Po  Ry.  _ 

60  Ackley  Station,  Warren,  N  W 

Ackwo'rth,  Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Acme,  Westmoreland,  S  W  Po. 
Acorn,  Montgomery.  S  E  Ry. 
Adah,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

63  Adams,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Adams,  Schuylkill,  F.  Ry. 
Aiamsburgh,  Snyder,  CltyEx. 
223  Adamsburgh.Westmoreland.S 
W  Po. 

603  Adamstown,  Lancaster,  SEPo. 
360  Adamsville,  Crawford,  NWPo. 

Addingham,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
326  Addison,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

Adelaide,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 

89  Adrian,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

Adrian  Mines,  Jefferson,  WRy. 
60  Advance,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Agnew,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

Agnew,  Allegheny  ,8  W  RyEx. 
Aiken,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Ailston.  York.  8  Po. 

639  Ainey  ville,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

320  Airville,  York,  S  Po. 

42  Airy  Dale,  Huntingdon.  C  Po. 

Aitch,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 

23  Akersville,  Fulton,  S  Po. 

606  Akron,  Lancaster,  SEPoRyEx. 
Aladdin,  Armstrong.  W  RyEx. 
Alaska,  Northumberland  .CRy . 
210  Alba,  Bradford,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
172  Albany,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Albany  Station,  Berks,  SE  Ry. 
366  Albion,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

Albion  Station,  Erie.NWRyEx. 
142  Albrightsville,  Carbon,  E  Po. 
1123  Alburtis,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Alden  Sta. ,  Luzerne,  EPo  ltyEx. 
166  AJdenville,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Alderson,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Aldham,  Chester,  SEPoRy  Ex. 
97  Aleppo,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

438  Alexandria.  Huntingdon, CPo. 
Alfarata,  Mifflin,  C  Po. 

84  Alford,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po. 
Alga,  Cumberland,  S  Po. 
Alinda,  Perry,  C  Po. 

63  Aline,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

Aliquippa,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
105287  Allegheny,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  8  E  Ry. 

Allegheny  Furnace,  Blair,  CRy 
Ex. 

Allegheny  Valley  Railroad 
Junction,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry. 

Allegrlppus,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

83  Alleman’s,  Cleartield.  C  Po. 

646  Allen,  Cumberland,  S  Po. 

Allen,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Ry. 
Allen  Lane,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

179  Allenport,  Washington.SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

237  Allen’s  Mills,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
338  Allensville,  Mifflin ,  C  Po. 

Allentown,  Allegheny.  8 WRv. 
26228  Allentown,  Lehigh, EPoRyEx 
646  Allenwood, Union,  C  Po  RyEx 
Alliquippa,  Bedford.  S  Po. 

124  Allis  Hollow,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Allison’s, Schuylkill,  E  Ry . 

All  port,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry. 
Almedia,  Columbia,  C  Po. 
Alnwick  Grove,  Montgomery, 
SERy. 

63  Alpine.  York,  S  Po. 

Alpsville,  Allegheny .SWRyEx 
Alsace,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Alta  Siding,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Altenwald.  Franklin, SPoRy Ex 
Altodale,  Franklin.  S  Ry  Ex. 
632  Alton,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex. 

30337  Altoona,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Altus,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

267  Alum  Bank,  Bedford.  S  Po. 

63  Alum  Rock,  Clarion,  E  Po. 

Aluta,  Northampton,  E  Po. 

197  Alvira,  Union,  C  Po 

Amasa,  Lackawanna.  N  E  Po. 
Amasa,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

312  Amberson’s  VaL, Franklin. SPo 
1073  Ambler,  Montgomery,  8  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Ambleside,  Fayette,  S  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

84  Ambrose.  Indiana,  W  Po. 

236  Amity,  Washington,  S  W  Po. 

Amsbry,  Cambria,  C  Po  Ry. 

91  Analomink,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

147  Anandale,  Butler,  W  Po. 

176  Andalusia,  Bucks,  SE  Po  RyEx 
Anderson,  Mifflin.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Anderson,  Washington,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

132  Anaersonburgh,  Perry, CPoRy 
Anderson  Road,  Beaver, W  Ry 
62  Andersontown,  York,  S  Po. 

Andreas,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

109  Andrews  Settlement,  Potter, 
N  Po. 

Angelica,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Angels,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Angora,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Angora,  Philadelphia,  S  E  Ry 
Ex. 

Anise,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
Anita,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
Annandale,  Butler,  W  Ry  Ex. 
119  Annin  Creek.  McKean.  N  Po. 
1283  Annville,  Lebanon.SEPoRyEx 
Anselma,  Chester. SE  Po  RyEx 
337  Ansonia,  Tioga,  N  Ry  Ex. 

200  Ansonville,  Clearfield  CPo. 

Anstead,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

266  Antes  Fort,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
1856  Antrim,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
2156  Apollo,  Armstrong,  E  Po. 

A j>ollo,  Westmoreland,  SW  Ry 

227  Appenzell, Monroe,  E  Po. 

112  Applebachsville,  Bucks, SE  Po. 

Aqua,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

297  Aquashicola,  Carbon.  E  Po. 

Aqueduct,  Perry,  C  Ry  Ex. 

99  Aquetong,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 
Aramingo,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Ry. 

Ararat,  Susquehanna.  N  E  Po. 
Ararat  Summit.  Susquehanna, 
N  E  Ry  Ex. 

Arbor,  York,  S  Po. 

Arbuckle,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
Arcadia,  Lancaster,  SE  Ry  Ex. 
4032  Archbald,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

102  Arch  Spring,  Blair,  C  Po. 
Areola,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
Ardara,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

260  Arden.  Washington,  8WPoRy 
Ardenneim,  Huntingdon, C  Ry 
Ex. 


2205  Ardmore,  Montgomery,  8  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

367  Arendtsville,  Adams,  S  Po. 
Argenda,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Argentine,  Butler,  W  Po. 
Argus,  Bucks.  S  W  Po. 

421  Ariel,  Wayne.  N  E  Po. 

Arlington,  Allegheny  .S  W  Ry. 

66  Arlington.  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

162  Armagh,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Arndts,  Northampton.  E  Ry. 
Arnold,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Arnold,  Westmoreland,  S  W 

Ry  Ex. 

644  Arnot,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

122  Arroyo,  Elk,  N  Po. 

Arter’s,  Northumberland, C  Ry 
Ex. 

Arthurs,  Clarion.W  Po  Ry. 
Artz,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

Asaph,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Asbury,  Columbia.  C  Po. 

Ash,  Chester.  S  E  Po. 
Ashbaugh,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po. 

456  Ashbourne,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Ashcom,  Bedford,  S  Ry  Ex. 

786  Ashcroft  Clearfield,  C  Po. 
Asherton,  Northumberland,  C 
Po. 

A8hfleld,  Carbon,  E  Po. 
Ashurst,  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 

7346  Ashland,  Schuylkill,  EPoRyEx 
3192  Ashley,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Ashman,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Ash  Tree,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

289  Ashville,  Cambria,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 
58  Askam,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Aspers.  Adams.  S  Po. 
Aspinwall,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry 
Aspinwall,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

731  Aston  Mills,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 

Astral,  Venango.  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
126  Asylum,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

29  Atchison,  Washington,  S  W  Po 
Atco,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

397  Atglen,  Chester, S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
3274  Athens,  Bradford.  N  Po  Ry  Ex 
Athol,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

146  Atkinson’s  Mills,  Mifflin,  C  Po. 
165  Atlantic,  Crawford,  N  WPoRy 
Ex. 

185  Atwood,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

880  Auburn, Schuylkill,  EPoRyEx 
68  Auburn  Centre,  Susquehanna, 
N  EPo 

95  Auburn  Four  Corners  Susque¬ 
hanna,  N  E  Po. 

Auchey’s,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
3847  Audenried,  Carbon, EPoRyEx 
Aughanbaugh.Lycoming.NRy 

67  Aughwick  Mills,  Huntingdon, 

Cro  Ry  Ex. 

432  Augustaville,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Po. 

Auguston,  Forest,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Aurora,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

1679  Austin,  Potter,  N  Ho  Ry  Ex. 

86  Austin  burgh,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

164  Austinville,  Bradford.  N  Po. 
Autumn  Leaves,  Wayne.NEPo 
Avalon,  Allegheny.  SW  Po  Ry. 
Avata,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

1453  A  venue.  Allegheny  .SWPoRyEx 
Avery.Susquehanna.NERyEx. 
Avery,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 
Avoca,  Luzerne.  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
153  Avon,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po  lty. 

769  Avondale.  Chester  .SEPoRyEx. 
421  Avondale.  Luzerne.  E  Ry. 

177  Avonia,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

Avonmore,  Indiana,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Avonmore,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po. 

Avoy,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Axemann,  Centre,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Ayer’s  Hill.  Potter,  N  Po. 

Ayr, Fulton,  SPo. 

Babcock,  McKean.  N  Ry. 

71  Babcock^sMill.McKean.NRyEx 
80  Bochmanville,  Dauphin,  CPo. 
Bacton,  Chester,  SERy  Ex. 
Bacton  Station,  Chester, SERy. 
390  Baden,  Beaver,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Lagdad,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Baidland,  Washington.SWPo. 
Bailey,  Perry,  O  Ry  Ex. 

652  Bainbridge,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Bair,  York.  S  Ry  Ex. 

Baird,  Washington,  SW  RyEx. 
Baker,  Washington.  SWRyEx. 
Baker’s,  Chester.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Bakers,  Westmoreland,  SWRy 
Ex. 

109  Baker’s  Landing,  Beaver.WPo 

163  Baker’s  Summit,  Bedford.SPo. 
668  Bakerstown, Allegheny ,SWPo. 
167  Bakersiown  Sta.,  Allegheny, 

S  W  Ry  Ex. 

198  B akersville,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

Bala,  Montgomery  SEPoRyEx 
162  Bald  Eagle,  York,  S  Po. 

Bald  Eagle,  Blair.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Bald  Eagle  Junction,  Clinton, 
N  Ry. 

57  Bald  Hill,  Greene.  S  W  Po. 

110  Bald  Mount,  Lackawanna,  N 

E  Po. 

Baldwin,  Allegheny,  SWRyEx. 
Baldwin,  Butler,  W  Po. 
Ballibay.  Bradford.  N  Po. 
Balliet,  Carbon.  E  Ry. 

47  Balliett’s,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 
119  Balliettsville,  Lehigh.  EPo. 

Balltown,  Forest,  N  W  Po. 

362  Bally,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

62  Balm,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 
Balsam,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Balsinger,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Bamford,  Washington,  SWRy 
Ex. 

Bancroft,  Washington,  SWPo. 
Bandanna,  York,  S  Po. 

2509  Bangor,  Northampton,  EPdRy 
Ex. 

Bangor  Superior,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  E  Ry. 

Banian  Junction,  Clearfield,  C 

Ry 

2137  Banksville,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry. 

78  Bannerville,  Snyder,  C  Po. 
Banning,  Fayette,  S  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Barber.  Union,  C  Ry  Ex. 

187  Barbour’s  Mills,  Lycoming,  N 
Po. 

829  Barclay,  Bradford.  N  Po  Ry. 
Barclay  Junction,  Bradford,  N 
Ry. 

60  Bard,  Bedford,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

230  Bardwell,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 
247  Bare ville.  Lancaster  SE  PoRy. 

Barker,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 

110  Barkeyville.  Venango,  NW  Po. 
Barlow,  Adams,  S  Po. 

58  Barnard’s,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
234  Barnes,  Warren,  N  W  Po  Ry. 
140  Barneston,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 

247  Barnesv.,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

42  Barnitz,  Cumberland,  S  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Barnsley,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry. 
Barr,  Elk.  N  Ry  Ex. 

Barr,  Mifflin.  C  Po. 

Barre,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry  Ex. 
343  Barre  Forge,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po. 


Barrett,  Clearfield,  0  Ry  Ex. 
Barrisville,  Beaver,  E  Po. 
Barron  vale,  Somerset,  SW  Po. 
467  Barry,  Schuylkill.  E  Po. 

Barry  Jc.,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Barry  Sta.,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry 
Ex. 

312  Bart,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Bartho  ldi ,  W  ashin  gton  ,S  WPo . 

279  Bartonsville,  Monroe.  E  Po. 

183  Barto’s.  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
217  Bartville,  Lancaster  S  E  Po. 
Bascobel,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
Basket,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

219  Bastress.  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

723  Bath,  Northampton,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Baum,  Venango,  N  W  Ry. 
Baumgardner,  Lancaster,  S  E 

Ry. 

172  Baumstown,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Bausman,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
187  Bavington,  Washington,  S  W 
Po. 

125  Baxter,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry. 
Bayne,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Beachdale,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
413  Beach  Haven.  Luzerne,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

240  Beach  Pond.  Wayne,  N  E  Po 
Beadling,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 

360  BeaJisville,  Washington,  S  W 

Beamville,  Allegheny,  SW  Po. 
165  Bean.  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

45  Bean's  Cove,  Bedford,  N  Po. 
Bear  Creek,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Bear  Creek  Junction,  Luzerne, 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Beardsley,  Elk,  N  Ry. 

Bear  Gap,  Northumberland,  C 
Po. 

313  Bear  Lake,  Warren,  N  W  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

162  Beartown,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

63  Beatty,  Westmoreland,  SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

228  Beaumont,  Wyoming,  S  E  Po. 
Beaupland,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Beautiful  Franklin,  S  Po. 

1552  Beaver,  Beaver,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Beaver,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
Beaver,  Dauphin,  C  Ry. 

Beaver,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry  Ex, 
Beaver  Cen.,  Crawford, N  W Po. 
9735  Beaver  Falls,  Beaver,  W  PoRy 
Ex. 

1146  Beaver  Meadows,  Carbon,  E 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

402  Beaver  Springs,  Snyder,  C  Po. 
846  Beavertown,  Snyder,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

194  Beaver  Valley,  Columbia, C  Po. 
Beaver  Valley  Station,  Colum¬ 
bia,  C  Ry. 

1143  Bechtelsvllle,  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

267  Beckersville,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

172  Beck’s  Mills,  Washington,  SW 
Po. 

Beck's  Rim,  Allegheny,  SW  Ry 
Ex. 

2242  Bedford,  Bedford,  S  PoRyEx. 
49  Bedininster,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Beech  Cliff.  Allegheny,  SWPo. 
437  Beech  Creek,  Clinton,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Beech  Creek  Scales,  Clinton, 
N  Ry. 

Beech  Creek  Station,  Clinton, 
N  Ry. 

Beech  G  en,  Sullivan,  N  Ry. 
Beech  Haven  Ferry,  Luzerne, 
E  Ry. 

Beeehmont,  Allegheny,  SW  Ry 
Ex. 

500  Beechtree,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry. 
Beechtree  Junction,  Jefferson, 
W  Ry  Ex. 

164  Beechwood,  Cameron,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Beers  ville,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

Beham,  Washington,  S  W  l-o. 
Bela.  Clarion,  W  Po. 

271  Belbend,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Belden,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

278  Belfast,  Northampton,  E  Po. 

Belford.  Clearfield,  C  PoRyEx. 
37  Belfry,  Montgomery,  SE  PoRy 
Ex. 

193  Belknap.  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Bell,  Jefferson,  W  Ry. 

Bellaire,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Bellasylva.  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 
Belle  Bridge,  Allegheny  .SWPo 
3946  Bcllefonte,  Centre,  CPoRyEx 
Belle  Grove,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 
60  Bellemonte,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
35  Belle  Valley,  Erie.  N  WPo  RyEx 

1147  Belle  Vernon,  Fayette,  S  W  Po 

Belle  Vernon  Jc.,  Allegheny,  S 
WRy. 

Belle  Vernon  Station,  Wash¬ 
ington,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

Belle  View,  Allegheny,  SWRy. 
273  Belleville,  Mifflin,  C  Fo. 


Bellevue,  Lackawanna,  NERy. 
Bellevue,  Philadelphia.  SERy. 
46  Bello  wsville.  Beaver,  W  Po. 
Bejl  Road,  Philadelphia,  SERy 

Bell’s,  Westmoreland,  S  W  Ry 
Ex. 

216  Bell's  Camp,  McKean,  N  RyEx. 

Bell’s  Landing,  Clearfleld.CPo 
123  Bell’s  Mills,  Jefferson,  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

164  Bell’s  Run.  McKean.  N  Po. 
Belltown,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

1146  Bellwood,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Belmont,  Philadelphia,  SE  Ry 

63  Belsano,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

Belsena.  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 

143  Belsena  Mills,  Clearfield,  CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Beltzhoover,  Allegheny.  SWPo. 
Bcltzville,  Carbon,  EPo. 
Bender  Junction,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  E  Ry. 

370  Bendersvule,  Adams,  S  Po. 
Benders  ville  Station,  Adams, 
S  Ry. 

314  Benezett,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Benfer,  Snyder,  0  Ry  Ex. 

Ben  Gulley,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry. 
Benjamin,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

3809  Bennett,  Allegheny,  SWPo  Ry 
Ex. 

Bennett,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Bennington,  Blair,  C  Ry. 

1054  Bennington  Furnace,  Blair,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Benore.  Centre,  C  Po. 

235  Bensalem,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 

Ben’s  Creek,  Cambria,  C  Ry. 
278  Bentley  Creek. Bradford,  NPo. 
229  Bentleyv. , W ashington ,S W Po. 
645  Benton,  Columbia,  CPoRyEx. 
Benton,  Lancaster,  SERy  Ex. 
Bentzel,  York,  S  Po. 

Ben  Venue,  Allegheny, SWRy. 
164  Benvenue.  Dauphin,  C  Po. 
Benzinger,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex: 
Berganot,  Elk,  N  Po. 


Bergey,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
Bermger,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Berkley,  Berks,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Berks,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Berk’s  Street,  Philadelphia,  S 
ERy.  _ 

912  Berlin,  Somerset,  SWPo  RyEx. 

Berlin  Junction  .Adams, SRyEx 
472  Berlinsville,  Northampton,  E 
Po  Ry. 

117  Bermudian,  Adams,  S  Po. 

69  Berne,  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Bernhart,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

425  Bernice,  Sullivan,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
365  Bern  ville,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Berry’s  Bridge,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 

426  Berry sburgh,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 
Berrytown,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

2701  Berwick,  Columbia,  CPoRyEx. 
Berwinsdale,  Clearfield,  CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

826  Berwyn,  Chester,  SEPoRyEx. 
Bessemer.Allegheny, SWRyEx 
Bessemer,  Lawrence.  W  Po. 
347  Best,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

134  Bethany,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

Bethany,  Westmoreland.  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Bethayres,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Bethel,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

162  Bethel,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 

Bethel,  Somerset,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
68  Bethesda,  Lancaster, S  EPo. 
6762  Bethlehem  .Northampton,  EPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Bethlehem  Ironworks,  North¬ 
ampton.  E  Ry. 

Bethlehem  Junction,  North¬ 
ampton,  E  Ry  Ex. 

Betzwood,  Montgomery,  SERy 
Ex. 

Beuchler,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Bevan,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
Beverly,  Lancaster,  S  E  Rv. 
Biddle,  Westmoreland,  SwRy 
Ex. 

Biehl,  Union,  C  Ry  Ex. 

34  Big  Bend.  Venango.  N  TV  Po. 

85  Big  Cove  Tannery. Fulton, SPo. 

Bigdam,  York,  S  Po. 

100  Bigler,  Clearfield,  C  Ry  Ex. 

347  Biglerville,  Adams,  S  Po  Ry. 
403  Big  MineRun  Junction, Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ky  Ex. 

Bigmount,  Y ork.  S  Po. 

180  Big  Pond,  Bradford.!* Po. 

731  Big  Run,  Jefferson,  WPoRyEx 
Big  Run,  Lawrence,  W  Rv. 

172  Big  Shanty, McKean.NPoRyEx 
263  Big  Spring,  Cumberland,  S  Po. 
Big  Tree,  Greene.  S  W  Po. 
Bills,  Somerset.  S  W  Po. 

195  Bingen,  Northampton,  EPoRy 
Ex. 

72  Bingham  Centre,  Potter,  N  Po 
643  Binkley’s  Bridge,  Lancaster,  S 

EPo. 

207  Birchardville,  Susquehanna, N 
EPo. 

Birch  Island,  Clinton,  N  Ry  Ex 
87  Birch  run  ville,  Chester,  SEPo 
Birdell,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

278  Bird  in  Hand,  Lancaster, SEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

2261  Birdsboro’.  Berk*.  SE  PoRyEx 
Birdsboro’  Sta. .  Berks,  S  E  Rv. 
Birmingham,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry. 

Birmingham  Park,  Chester,  S 
Ry. 

225  Birmingham.  Huntingdon,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

65  Birney,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

575  Bismarck,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 

600  Bissell,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
36  Bissell,  Washington.SWPo. 
Bittenbender.  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 
Bittersville,  York,  S  Po. 
Bitumen,  Clinton.  N  Po. 
Bixler,  Perry  ,C  Po. 

Bixler’s  Run,  Perry,  C  Ry. 
Black,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

107  Black  Ash,  Crawford,  N  WPo. 
Blackburn,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po. 

Black  Creek  Junction, Carbon, 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Black  Diamond, Washington, S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Black  Forest,  Potter,  N  Ry. 

47  Black  Hawk,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

346  Black  Horse.  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
249  Black  Lick  Station,  Indiana, 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Black  Log,  Juniata,  C  Po. 
BlackLog.Huntingdon.CRy  Ex 
Black  Ridge,  Luzerne,  ERy  Ex 
76  Black  Rock.  Yrork,  S  Po  Ry  Ex 
Black’s,  Clarion,  W  Ry , 

114  Black's  Gap,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
Black  Walnut,  Wyoming,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Blackwell’s,  Tioga.  N  Ry  Ex 
Blackwood,  Schuylkill  .EPoRv 
249  Blain,  Perry,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

534  Blain  City,  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 
Blainsport,  Lancaster,  E  Po. 
Blair  Station,  Allegheny,  S  W 
PoRyEx. 

Blair  Furnace,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Blair’s,  Clarion,  W  Ry. 

110  Blair’s  Corners,  Clarion,  WPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Blair’s  Mills. Huntington. C  Po 
3126  Blairev.,  Indiana, W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

73  Blairsviile  Intersection, West¬ 

moreland,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Blake’s,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 
Blakeslee.  Monroe,  E  Po. 
Blanchard,  Centre.  C  Po. 

50  Blanco,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

421  Blandon,  Berks.  S  E  Po  Rv  Ex 
49  Blanket  Hill,  Armstrong, WPo 
Bloom  Ferry,  Columbia,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

169  Bloomfield,  Crawford,  NW  Po 
Bloomfield,  Perry,  C  lty. 
Bloomfield  Junction,  Perry,  C 
Ry. 

75  Bloomingdale,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
137  Blooming  Glen,  Bucks,  SE  Po. 
68  Blooming  Grove,  Pike.  E  Po. 

29  Bloomington.  Clearfield,  C  Po 
206  Blooming  Valley,  Crawford,  N 
W  Po. 

4635  BloomsburghjColumbia.CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

103  Bloserville,  Cumberland.  S  Po 
2568  Biossburgh,  Tioga.  N  PoRyEx. 
194  Blue  BalL  Clearfield,  C  Ry  Ex. 
273  Blue  Ball,  Lancaster.  S  E  Po. 

85  Blue  Bell,  Montgomery,  SE  Po 
Blue  Grass,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry. 

67  Blue  Knob.  Blair,  C  Po. 

Blue  Ridge.  Franklin.  S  Ry. 

72  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Franlclin, 
S  Po  Ry. 

Blue  Rock,  Chester.  S  E  Po. 
Blue  Rock,  Jefferson,  W  Ry. 
Blue  Run,  Tioga.  N  Ry. 

Bluff,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 
Blythedale,  Allegheny.  SW  Po 
417  Boalsburah,  Centre,  *C  Po. 

212  Bodines. Lycoming,  N  PoRyEx 
Boggsville.  Armstrong.  W  Po. 
523  Boiling  Springs,  Cumberland, 

S  Po. 

Boiling  Springs  Station, Cum¬ 
berland.  S  Ry  Ex. 

410  Bolivar,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 


Bomberger,  Lebanon,  8  E  Po. 
Bonair,  Bucks,  8  E  Ry. 
Bonnafon,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

139  Bonneau ville.  Adams,  S  Po. 
Bonnie  Brook,  Cumberland,  S 
Ry  Ex. 

Booher  Mine,  Huntingdon,  C 
Ry. 

Boone,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

149  Booneville,  Clinton.  N  Po. 

87  Booth  Cor.,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
60  Boothwyn,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

95  Boquet, Westmoreland,  SWPo 
Borard  Butler,  W  Po. 

Border,  Somerset,  S  W  Ry. 
Borie,  Potter,  N  Po. 

Borie,  Bucks,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

67  Bossardville,  Monroe.  E  Po. 
Bossier,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex . 
Boston,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

60  Bottsv.,  Westmoreland,  SWPo 
Boucher,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po. 

Boughton,  Venango  N  WRy  Ex 
Boquet,  Allegheny.  SW  Ry  Ex 
Bousson, Crawford.  N  W  Po. 
Bovard,  Butler.  W  Ry  Ex. 

Bow,  Indiana,  W  Ry  Ex. 

172  Bower,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

Bower  Hill,  Allegheny,  SW  Ry 
Ex. 

40  BowerHill,Washington,SWPo 
198  Bower’s  Station,  Berks,  S  E  Po 
Ky  Ex. 

Bowman.  Carbon,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Bowman's,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 
Bowman’s  Creek,  Wyoming, 
N  E  Po. 

246  Bowmansdale,  Cumberland,  S 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

264  Bowmansville,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Po. 

Boyce,  Mercer.  N  W  Ry. 

25  Boyce’s  Station,  Allegheny,  S 
W  Po  Ry. 

Boyd,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Boyd,  Dauphin.  C  Ry. 

Boyd’s,  Adams,  S  Po. 

Boyds,  Northumberland,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

117  Boyd’s  Mills,  Wayne.  N  E  Po. 
Boyer  Run  Intersection, West¬ 
moreland,  S  W  RyEx. 
Boyers,  Butler,  W  Po. 

1436  Boyertown,  Berks,  SEPoRyEx 
Boyle,  Westmoreland.  SWPo 
Boynton,  Centre,  CRy  Ex. 
Boynton,  Somerset, SW  Po. 
Brackenridge,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

110  Brackney .Susquehanna,  NEPo 
8561  Braddock,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
RyEx. 

Braddock,  Washington,  S  W 
RyEx. 

1126  Bradenville,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

10514  Bradford,  McKean.  N  PoRvEx 
Bradford  Hills,  Chester,  SfiRy 
Bradley ,  Cambria,  C  Ry  Ex. 

100  Bradleytown, Venango,  NWPo 
347  Brady,  Northumberland,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

Brady ’8  Bend  .Armstrong. WPo 
Braeburn.  Westmoreland,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Brallier’s  Siding,  Bedford, SRy 
Braman,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Bramcote,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Branch,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 

813  BranchDale.Schuylkill.EPoRy 
Branch  Intersection,Dauphiii, 
C  Ry  Ex. 

Branch  Junction,  Westmore¬ 
land.  SW  Po. 

Branchton,  Butler.W  PoRyEx 
Brandamore,  Chester.SEPoRy 
Brandon, Venango,  NW  RyEx. 
314  Brandonville,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

646  Brandt,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Brandts  ville.Cumberland.S  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Brandy  Camp,  Elk,  N  Po. 

93  Brandywine  Manor,  Chester ,S 

EPo. 

417  Brandywine  Summit,  Dela- 
ware.  S  EPo  Ry  Ex. 

64  Brattonville,  Armstrong, WPo 
Brave,  Greene,  8  W  Po. 

80  Breadysville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Breaker  No.  10,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

513  Breinigsville.  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry 
Breneman  .Washington.SWPo 
Brennans,  Elk,  N  Ry. 
Brentwood,  Lancaster,  SE  Ry. 
Brereton,  Venango,  N  W  Ry. 
Briar  Creek,  Columbia.CPoRy 
Brick  Church,  Armstrong,  Sv 
Po. 

149  Brickerville.  Lancaster.  SEPo 
Brick  Tavern,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Bridesburgh,  Philadelphia,  SE 
Ry  Ex. 

Bridge. Clarion,  W  Ry. 

Bridge  Junction,  Luzerne.ERy 
Bridge  No.  28.  Luzerne.ERvEx 
Bridgeport,  Cumberland,  S  Ry 
Ex. 

2651  Bridjarepoyt.  Montgomery,  S  E 

372  Bridgeton.  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
178  Bridge  Valley,  Bucks.  S  EPo. 
621  Bridge  ville,  Allegheny,  SW  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

1177  Bridgewater,  Beaver, W  RyEx 

94  Bridgewater,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 
100  Bridgewater,  Delaware,  SE  Ry 

98  Briggsville,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Bright,  Northumberland,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

Brighton,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
Brightwood,  Allegheny.SWRy 
46  Brill  hart,  Y'ork,  SPo  Ry  Ex. 
Brilliant,  Allegheny. SWRyEx. 
Brinker,  Butler,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Brinker  Run  Intersection, 
Westmoreland.  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
49  Brinkerton.  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Brink  Hill,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

431  Brinton,  Allegheny,  SW  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Brinton’s  Bridge,  Chester,  S 
E  Ry. 

2178  Brisbin,  Clearfield,  C  Po  RyEx 
6553  Bristol,  Bucks,  SEPu  Ry  Ex. 

Bristol  Road,  Bucks,  SE  Ky  Ex 
143  Bristoria,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

165  Broad  Axe,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po. 

600  Broad  Ford,  Fayette,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Broad  Ford  Junction,  Fayette, 
S  W  Ry. 

Broad  Mountain,  Schuylkill,  E 
Po  Ry. 

Broad  Run,  Chester.  SE  Ry. 

240  Broad  Top,  Huntingdon,  0  Po. 
39  Brock,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

31  Brockport,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Brockville,  Shuylkill,  F  Ry. 

926  Brockwayville,  Jefferson,  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

69  Brodbeck’s,  York,  S  Po. 

Broder,  McKean,  N  Po. 
Brodhead,  Northampton,  E  Po 


554  Brodheadsville,  Monroe, EPo. 
67  Brogueville,  York,  S  Po. 

Brogueville  Station,  York,  S 
Ry  Ex. 

Broken  Rock,  Clarion, WRvEx 
259  Brookdale,  Susquehanna,  N  E 

Brookfield,  Allegheny,  SWRy. 
Brookfield,  Che.- ter,  S  ERy. 
136  Brookfield,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

63  Brookland,  Potter,  N  Po. 

52  Brooklyn,  Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
661  Brooklyn,  Susquehanna,  N  E 
Po. 

Brookside,  Dauphin,  C  Ry. 
Brookside,  Franklin,  y  Ry  Ex. 
Brookside,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Brooks  Mills,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
300  Brookston,  Forest,  N  W  Po  Ry 

2478  Brookvllle,  Jefferson,  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

60  Broomall,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Broughton,  Allegheny,  SW  Po 
Ry. 

Brower,  Berks,  8  E  Po. 
Brownfield,  Fayette,  SWPo  Ry 
Ex. 

146  Brown  Hill.  Crawford.  NWPo. 
Brownlee,  Tioga,  N  Po, 
Brownlee,  Potter,  N  Ry. 
Brown’s,  Allegheny.  S  W  Ry. 
217  Brown’s,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

Brown’s,  Clinton,  N  Ry. 

182  Brownsburgh,  Bucks.  SEPo 
161  Brownsdale,  Butler,  W  Po. 

Brownstone,  Dauphin,  C  Ry. 
1417  Brownsville, Fayette.  SW  Po. 
Brownsville  No.  3,  Schuylkill 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Brubaker  Junction,  Cambria. 
CRy. 

Bruce.  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

Bruckart’s.Lan  caster. SERy  Ex 

671  Bruin,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

393  Brumfield  ville,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 
370  Brunnerville,  Lancaster, SEPo 
112  Brush  Creek,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

Brush  Run,  Adams,  S  Ry  Ex. 
184  Brushtun,  Allegheny,  SW  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Brush  Valley,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Brushville,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Bryan,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

119  Bi  yansville,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
8«6  Bryn  Mawr,  Montgomery,  SE 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Brysonia,  Adams,  S  Po. 
Buchanan,  Crawford,  N  W  Ry 
Buchanan ’8  Road,  Chester, SE 
Ry  Ex. 

62  Buck,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

163  Buckhorn,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

672  Buckingham,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Buckingham  Station,  Bucks.  S 

E  Ry. 

Buckley’s,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Buck  Lock,  Dauphin,  C  Ry  Ex. 
96  Buckmanville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
702  Buck  Mountain,  Carbon,  E  Ry. 
Buck  Mountain .  Schuylkill,  E 
Po  Ry. 

Buck  Run,  Chi  ster,  S  E  Po. 
Bucks  Siding,  Schuylkill . ERy 
70  Buckstown.  Somerset.  S  W  Po. 
67  Bucksville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

43  Buck  Valley,  Fulton,  S  Po 
Buckwalter,  Cameron,  N  Po. 
Buell,  Crawford,  N  W  Po. 

672  Buena  Vista,  Allegheny,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Buffalo,  Washington.  S  W  Po. 
160  BuffaloCrussRoads. Union  CPc. 
426  Buffalo  Mills,  Bedford,  S  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

120  Buffalo  Run,  Centre,  C  Po. 
Buffington,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

75  Bulger,' Washington, SPoRy  Ex 
364  Bullion,  Venango,  N  WPo. 
Bullis,  McKean.  N  Ry. 

Bullis  Mills,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex 
Bull  Run  Siding,  Bedford.  SRy 
Bumpville.  Bradford,  N  Po. 

169  Bunker  Hill,  Lebanon,  8  E  Po 
Ry. 

626  Bunola,  Allegheny.  SW  Po  Ry. 

Burdette,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

929  Burgettstown,  Washington.  S 
WPo  Rv  Ex. 

Burkett,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Burlingame,  Lycoming,  NPo. 
166  Burlington.  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Burmont. Delaware  .SEPoRy  Ex 

64  Burning  Bush,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
Burning  Well,  McKean,  N  Po. 
Burning  Well,  Venango,  N  W 

Ry  Ex. 

292  Burnside,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

135  Burnt  Cabins.Fulton.  S  Po. 
Burn  wood,  Susquehanna,  N  E 

Po  Ry. 

73  Burrell,  Westmoreland.  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Burrows.  McKean,  N  Po. 

165  Bursonville.  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

83  Burtville,  Potter,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
99  Bush  kill,  Pike,  E  Po.  J 

67  BushkillCenter, Northampton, 

Bushman,  Blair,  C  Po. 
Bustleton,  Philadelphia,  SEPo 
_  Ry  Ex. 

8734  Butler,  Butler.  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Butler’s  Junction,  Allegheny. 

SWRyEx.  * 

Butler,  Potter,  N  Ry. 

Butler  Street,  Allegheny,  S  W 

Buttercup,  Butler,  W  Po. 

107  Buttonwood.  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Butts,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

84  Butts  ville,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Butzbach,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

79  Butztown,  Northampton.EPo. 
169  Buyerstown,  Lancaster ,SE  Po. 
Buzz.  Greene,  S  W  Po. 
Byberry,  Philadelphia.  SE  Po 
B^bt?rry  Road,  Montgomery,  S 

Bycot,  Bucks,  S  E  Ry. 

Byers,  Chester,  SERy  Ex. 
Byromtown,  Forest,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Cabbane,  York,  S  Po. 
Cabbeen’s  Branch,  Lancaster. 
S  E  Ry  Ex. 

Cabel,  Northumberland,  CPo. 
53  Cacoosing,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Cadis,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

159  Cains,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Calcium,  Berks, S  E  Po. 
Caldwell,  Clinton.  N  Po. 

93  Caledonia,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
California,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 
California,  Montour,  C  Rv. 

1024  California,  Washington's  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Calkins,  Wayne.  N  E  Po. 

241  Callensburgh,  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Callery,  Butler,  W  Po. 

Callery  Jc.,  Butler.  W  Ry  Ex. 
Call’s,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

89  Cain,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Calumet,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po  Ry 

96  Calvin,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
Calvin’s  Comers,  Crawford,  N 
W  Po. 

67  Camargo,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
213  Cambra,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Cambridge,  Crawford,  N  W  Rv 
Ex. 

136  Cambridge,  Lancaster,  SE  Po. 


EXPLANATION— County  seats  in  Black  Type.  Names  of  counties  follow  names  of  towns.  N. 


et0-  todto**  that  »«“» <*  tte  state  to  which  the  county  i. 
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912  Cambridgeborough, Crawford, 

N  WPo. 

257  Camden,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ky  Ex. 

262  Cameron,  Cameron,  NPoRyEx 
18  Cameron,  Northumberland,  C 
Ry. 

Cammal,  Lycoming.  NPoRyEx 
L'ammal  Junction,  Lycoming, 
N  Ry. 

Campbell,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

247  Campbelltown,  Lebanon,  SEPo 
50  Campbellville,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 
Camp  Ground,  Delaware. SEPo 
Camp  Halsey,  McKean,  N  Rv. 
191  Camp  Hill,  Cumberland.  S  Pu. 
Camp  Hill,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Ry. 

Camp  Run,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Caanj^  Siding,  Cumberland,  S 

300  Camptown,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

153  Canadensis,  Monroe,  E  Po. 
Canal,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 
Canan,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

64  Canby,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

85  Candor,  Washington.  S  W  Po. 
146  Cannelton,  Beaver,  WPoRyEx 
2113  Cannonsburgh,  Washington,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

221  Canoe  Camp,  Tioga,  NPoRyEx 
78  Canoe  Creek, Blair,  C  Po. 

Canoe  Creek,  Jefferson,  W  Ry. 
1393  Canton,  Bradford,  N  Po  Ry  Ex 
Capoosa,  Lackawanna,  NE  Po 
117  Carbon,  Carbon,  E  Po. 

90  Carbon,  Lawrence,  W  Ry  Ex. 

Carbon,  Mercer.  N  W  Ry. 

139  Carbon  Black,  Butler,  W  Po. 

68  Carbon  Center,  Butler,  W  Po 
Ry. 

10833  Carbondale,  Lackawanna,  N 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Cardington.  Delaware,  S  EPo. 
Carley  Brook,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Carlim,  Blair,  C  Ry. 

7620  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  S  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

83  Carlisle  Springs,  Cumberland, 
S  Po. 

Carlson’s,  Elk,  N  Ry. 

67  Carlton,  Mercer,  N  W  Po  Ry. 
Carman,  Elk,  N  Ry  Ex. 

Carman  Transfer.  Elk,  N  Ry. 
445  Carmichael’s,  Greene,  SW  Po. 

92  Carney,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 
Carney’s.  Westmoreland,  S  W 

Ry  Ex. 

Carnot,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

325  Carpenter,  Lycoming.  N  PoEx 
Carpenter,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

811  Carrick,  Allegheny,  SW  Po. 
Carrier,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry. 
Carroll,  Clinton,  N  Po. 

Carroll,  McKean.  N  Ry. 

634  Carroiltown,  Cambria,  C  Po. 
158  Carson ville.  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

36  Carter  Camp,  Potter,  N  Po. 

Cartwright,  Elk.  N  Po. 

347  Carversville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

49  Carverton,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

146  Cashtown,  Adams,  S  Po. 
Cassandra,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

112  C'-asselman,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

185  Cassville,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
Castanea,  Clinton,  N  Po. 
Castile.  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

114  Castle  Fin,  York.  S  Po. 

Castle  Fin  Sta..  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 
572  Castle  shannon,  Allegheny,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Cataract,  Clearfield.  C  Po. 
Cataract,  Clinton,  N  Ry  Ex. 
3704  Catasauqua.Lehigh.EPoRyEx 
1809  Catawissa,  Columbia, CPoRyEx 
Catawissa  Junction,  Columbia, 
C  Ry. 

168  Catfish,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Cato,  Centre,  C  Po. 

Caughey’s,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
Caylor’s  Ferry,  Beaver,  W  Po. 
Cease’s  Mills ,  Luzerne,  EPo. 

47  Cecil,  Washington,  S  W  Po. 
Cedar  Creek,  Westmoreland, 
SWRy. 

Cedar  Hollow,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
Cedar  Knoll,  Chester,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

86  Cedar  Lane,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

Cedar  Rock,  Huntingdon.CRy. 
164  Cedar  Run,  Lycoming,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Cedars,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
127  Cedar  Springs.  Clinton,  N  Po. 
195  Cedarville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Cement  Hollow,  Lycoming,  N 
Ry. 

Cementon,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

156  Centennial,  Adams,  S  Po. 

Central.  Columbia.  C  Po  Ry. 
2761  Centralia,  Columbia,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

186  Centre,  Perry,  C  PoRy. 

265  Centre  Bridge,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 
441  Centre  Hall,  Centre.CPoRyEx. 
124  Centre  Hill,  Centre,  C  Po. 

85  Centre  Mills.  Centre,  C  Po. 
Centre  Mills  Station,  Adams,  S 

Ry. 

124  Centre  Moreland,  Wyoming, 
NE  Po. 

133  Centreport,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

315  Centre  Road  Station,  Craw¬ 
ford,  N  W  Po. 

187  Centre  Sq.,  Montgomery  .SEPo. 
613  Centretown,  Mercer.  N  W  Po. 
527  Centre  Valley,  Lehigh,  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

Centreview,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 
Centreville,  Chester,  SERyEx 
274  Centreville,  Crawford,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

93  Cessna,  Bedford,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Cetronia.  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

213  Ceylon,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

318  Chadd’s  Ford,  Delaware,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Chaddfs  Ford  Junction,  Ches¬ 
ter,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Chaffee.  Elk,  N  Po. 

Chain  Dam,  Northampton,  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

234  Chalfont,  Bucks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Challenge,  Elk,  N  Po. 
Chambers,  Westmoreland,  S  W 

Ry  Ex. 

7863  Chambersburgh,  Franklin,  S 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

69  Cham bersville,  Indiana.  W  Po. 

Chamouni,  Lycoming.  N  Ry. 

93  Champion,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

87  Chanceford,  York,  S  Po. 

178  Chandler’s  Valley,  Warren,  N 
W  Po. 

147  Chaneysville,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
Chapel,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Chapinville.  Crawford,  NWPo 
Chapman,  Lehigh,  E  Ry  Ex. 

226  Chapman,  8nyder.  O  Po. 

621  Chapman  Quarries, Northamp¬ 
ton,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Chapmans  Run.  Bedford,  8  Po. 
Charleroi,  Washington,  8  W 
Po  Ry. 

Charleroi,  Westmoreland,  S  W 

Charleston.  Tioga,  N  Po. 

67  Charlesville,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
2983  Chartiers,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Chase,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

168  Chatham,  Chester.  SEPoRyEx 
180  Chatham  Run,  Clinton,  N  Po. 


263  Chatham  Valley,  Tioga,  N  Po. 
Cheat  Haven,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Cheerful,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

97  Chelsea.  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 

312  Cheltenham,  Montgomery ,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Chelten  Hills,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Ry. 

Chemung,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

120  Cherry  Flats,  Tioga,  N  Po . 
Cherry  Ford,  Lehigh,  E  RyEx. 
Cherry  Grove.  Warren,  NWPo 
117  Cherry  Hill.  Erie.  N  W  Po. 
Cherry  Mills,  Sullivan.  N  Po. 
Cherryport,  Elk.  N  Ry. 

103  Cherry  Ridge.  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

Cherry  Run,  Clarion,  W  RyEx. 
219  Cherry  Run,  Union.  CPoRyEx 
29  Cherry  Spring,  Potrer,  N  Po. 

Cherry  Tree,  Venango,  NWPo 
570  Cherryville,  Northampton,  F. 
Po. 

20226  Chester,  Delaware.  SEPoRyEx 
Chester  Heights,  Delaware,  SE 
Ry  Ex. 

193  Chester  Springs,  Chester,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

178  Chester  Valley,  Chester,  SEPo 
Chester  Valley  Intersection. 
Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

217  Chesterville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

Chestnut  Grove.  Bucks.  SE  Ry. 
3166  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

122  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster,  SE 
Po. 

255  Chest  Springs,  Cambria,  C  Po 
Cheswick,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry. 

415  Chewton, Lawrence, WPoRyEx 
236  Cheyney.Delawaie.SEPoRyEx 
534  Chickies,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Chicora,  Butler,  W  Po. 

Childs,  Erie.  N  W  Ry. 

87  Chillisquaque,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Po. 

Chinchilla,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry. 

Chiques,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Chisholm.  Butler,  W  Ry. 

40  Choconut, Susquehanna, NEPo 
1132  Christiana,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Christian  Siding, Montour.CRy 
Christy  Park,  Allegheny, SWPo 
Chrome,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Chrystal,  Potter.  N  Po. 

76  Chulasky,  Northumberland,  C 
PoRy. 

204  Church,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

1 43  Church  Hid,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

420  Churchtown,  Lancaster,  SEPo 
Church  town  Road,  Lancaster, 
S  E  Ry  Ex. 

39  Churchville.Bucks, SEPoRyEx 
173  Circlev.,Westmoreland,SWPo 

Cisna’s  Run,  Perry,  C  Po  Ry. 
City  Farm,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry 

215  Clara,  Potter,  N  Po. 

440  Claremont,  Allegh.  ny,S  W  Ry 
Ex. 

Clarence,  Cent,  e,  C  Po. 

1297  Clarendon, Warren,  N  WPoRy 
Ex. 

Claridge.  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po  Ry. 

397  Clarington,  Forest,  N  W  Po. 
2164  Clarion,  Clarion,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Clarion,  Elk,  N  Ry  Ex. 

Clarion  Junction,  Clarion,  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Clarion  Junction,  Elk,  W  Ry. 
296  I  lark,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 

Clark,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 
Clarkestown,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Clark’s,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

134  Clarksburgh,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Clark’s  Ferry  ,Dauphin,CRyEx 
227  Clark’s  Green,  Lackawanna,  N 
E  Po. 

96  Clark’s  Mills,  Mercer,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

105  Clark’s  Summit, Lackawanna, 

N  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Clarksview,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

427  Clarksville,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 
512  Clarksville,  Mercer,  N  WRy  Ex. 
329  Claussville,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

206  Clay,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Clay  Hill,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

83  (.'lay  Lick,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

1093  Claysburgh,  Blair,  C  Po. 

1041  Claysville,  Washington,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

357  Clayton,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

2248  Clearfield,  Clearfield,  C  PoRy 
Ex. 

Clearfield  Jc.,  Clearfield.  CRy. 

40  Clear  Ridge,  Fulton,  S  Po. 

204  Clear  Spring.  York,  S  Po. 

Clearview,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 

106  Clearville,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
Clement,  Union,  C  Ry  Ex: 
Clemo,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Cleona,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po  Ry. 

345  Clermont,  McKean,  NPoRyEx. 
186  Cleversburgh,  Cumberland,  S 
Po. 

Cleversburgh  Junction  Frank¬ 
lin,  S  Ry. 

Cliff  Mine,  Allegheny,  SWPo 

216  Clifford,  Susquehanna,  N  EPo. 
Cliffs,  Bedford,  S  Ry  Ex. 

301  Clifton,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
Clifton,  Dauphin,  C  Ry. 
Clifton,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
46  Clifton,  Lackawanna.  N  E  Po. 
1820  Clifton  Heights,  Delaware,  N 
E  Po. 

Climax,  Clarion,  W  Po  Ry. 
Clingan,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

284  Clinton,  Allegheny,  S  WPo. 
450  Clinton,  Beaver,  W  Ry  Ex. 

173  Clintondale,  Clinton,  N  Po. 

Clinton’s,  Potter,  N  Ry. 

253  Clintonville,  Venango,  NWPo, 
143  Clokey,  Washington,  S  W  Po. 
Clokeyville,  Washington,  S  W 
Ry. 

Clonmell,  Chester.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Cloud,  Chester,  8  E  Po. 

139  Clover  Creek,  Blair,  C  Po. 
Clyde,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Clyde,  Northampton.  ERyEx. 
526  Coal  Bluff,  Washington,  8  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Coal  Castle  Crossing,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  ,E  Ry. 

569  Coal  Centre,  Washington,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

106  Coal  City,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 
1849  Coaldale,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Coal  Glen,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry . 
Coal  Hill,  Centre,  C  Ry. 

180  Coal  Hill,  Venango,  N  WPo 
Coal  Mines,  Lawrence,  W  Ry. 
219  Coalmont,  Huntingdon,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Coal  Pit,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

856  Coalport,  Clearfield,  CPoRyEx 
Coal  Siding,  York,  S  Ry. 
Coaltown,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex, 
Coaltown Jc., Butler,  WRyEx 
Coal  Valley,  Allegheny,  SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Coal  Works,  Allegheny ,  SWRy 
Ex. 

3680  Coatesv. ,  Chester,  SEPoRyEx. 
116  Cobham,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Cobham  Station,  Warren,  N  W 
Ry  Ex. 

367  Coburn,  Centre,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

70  Cocalico,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 


Cochran,  Allegheny.  SWRy  Ex 
Cochran,  Venango,  N  WRyEx. 
Cochran’s  Mill,  Allegheny  ,S  W 

283  Cod5rran’s  Mills,  Armstrong, W 
Po. 

655  Cochranton,  Crawford,  N  WPo 
Ry  Ex. 

639  Cocnranville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
158  Cocolamus,  Juniata.  C  Po. 

Coder,  Jefferson,  W  Ry. 

720  Codorus,  York,  S  Po. 

Coffey  Bank,  Cumberland,  SRy 
Coffey  Run,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Coffey  town,  Northampton  .EPo 
112  Cogan  House,  Lycoming.  NPo. 
634  Cogan  Station .  Lycoming.  NPo 
Cogan  Valley  Station,  Lycom¬ 
ing,  N  Ry  Ex. 

Coheva,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 

Cohn,  Union,  O  Po. 

664  Cokeville.  Westmoreland,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex . 

183  Cold  Creek,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Cold  Point,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Ry. 

Cold  Run,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

Cold  Spring,  Bucks,  SE  RyEx. 
Cold  Spring,  Lebanon,  S  E  Ry 
Ex. 

Cold  Spring,  Lebanon,  S  E  Ry. 
Cold  Spring,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Cold  Spring,  York,  S  Ry. 

173  Colebrook,  Lebauon,  SEPoRy. 
168  Colebrookdal  ,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Colebrookdale  Sc.  tion,  Berks, 

S  E  Ry  Ex. 

107  Colegrove,  McKean  .NPoRyEx 
Coleman,  Allegheny .SWRyEx 
Coleman,  Somerset,  SW  PoRy 
Ex. 

Coleman’s,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

114  Colemanville,  Lancaster, SEPo 
140  Colerain,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

Colesbui  gh,  Potter,  N  Po. 

97  Coles  Creek,  Columbia, CPoRy 
125  Coles  Summit,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

993  Coleville,  McKean,  N  Po. 

Colfax,  Allegheny ,  SW  RyEx. 
127  Colfax,  Huntingdon.  C  Po. 

Colgrove,  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 

156  Coliamer,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

College,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 

860  Collegeville,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

182  Colley,  Sullivan  ,N  Po. 

Collier,  Blair, CRy  Ex. 

600  Collingdale,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Collins,  Lancaster  .SEPoRyEx 
184  Collomsville,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
139  Colmar,  Montgomery ,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

163  Colorado,  Schuylkill,  E  Rv  Ex. 
10599  Columbia,  Lancaster,  SEPoRy 
Ex. 

168  Columbia,  Venango,  N  W  Ry. 
Columbia  Avenue,  Pliiladel 
phia,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

94  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Brad¬ 
ford,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

292  Columbus, Warren,  NW  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Colwyn,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Comettsburgh,  Beaver,  W  Po. 
Comfort  Rim,  Clearfield, C  Ry. 
Comly,  Montour,  C  Po. 

Como,  Wayne,  N  E  Ry  Ex. 

35  Compass  ville,  Chester,  S  K  Po. 

Conashaugh,  Pike,  E  Po. 

132  Concord,  Delaware.  SE  Ry  Ex. 

Concord,  Erie,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

196  Concord,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

643  Concordville,  Delaware, SEPo. 
Condron,  Cambria,  C  Ry. 
Conemaugh,  Cambria,  CPoRy 
Ex. 

24  Conemaugh  Furnace,  West¬ 
moreland,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Conestoga,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
548  Conestoga,  Lancaster,  SEPo. 
Conestoga  Furnace,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  S  E  Ry. 

Conestoga  Junction,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  S  E  Ry. 

Conewago,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

444  Confluence,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 
RyEx. 

Congo.  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 

72  Congruity,  Westmoreland,  SE 
Po. 

Conneaut  Junction,  Erie,  N  W 

Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford,  N 
W  Ry  Ex. 

757  Conneau tv.,  Crawford,  NWPo 
Conneautviile  Station,  Craw¬ 
ford,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

6629  Connell8ville,  Fayette,  S  WPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Conner,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
Connor,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Connor’s,  Schuylkill,  E  RyEx. 
214  Conoquenessing,  Butler, WPo. 
Conococheague,  Franklin, SRy 
Ex. 

Conococheague  Jc.,  Franklin, 
SRy. 

Conoy.  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Conrad,  Potter,  N  Po. 

5470  Conshohocken, Montgomery ,S 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

62  Constitution,  York,  S  Po. 
Content,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
Conway,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 

629  Conyngham,  Luzerne.  E  Po. 
270  Cookport,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Cook  s,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry  Ex. 
129  Cooksburgh,  Forest,  N  W  Po. 

Cook’s  Ferry,  Ben ver. WRy  Ex. 
100  Cook’s  Mills,  Bedford, SPo  Ry 
Ex. 

Cook's  Run.  Clinton.  N  Ry  Ex. 
Cool,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Ry  Ex. 
Coolbaugn'8,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

65  Cool  Spring,  Jefferson.  W  Po. 
87  Coon  Island,  Washington,  SW 
Po. 

Coon’s  Corners,  Crawford,  NW 
Po. 

454  Coopersburgh,  Lehigh,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

290  Cooperstown.Venango.NWPo. 

Cooper  Tract,  Forest,  N  W  Po. 
1349  Copeland.  Allegheny  .SWRy  Ex 
Copella,  Nortnampton,  E  Po. 
Copenheffer,  Lancaster,  SERy 

880  Coplay,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Cora,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 

Cora  Mines,  layette,  8  W  Ry 
962  Coraopolis,  Allegheny,  SW  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Corblndale,  Delaware,  SE  Ry. 
126  Cordelia,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Corduroy,  Elk,  N  Po. 

Coreze,  Delaware,  8  E  Po. 
Corinne,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Cornell,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Cornen,  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
Corning,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Cornog,  Chester,  8  E  Ry  Ex. 

143  Cornplanter,  Warren,  NW  Po. 
68  Compropst’s  Mills,  Hunting¬ 
don,  CrO. 

419  Cornwall.Lebanon, SEPoRyEx. 
Cornwall  Junction,  Lebanon, 
SERy. 

Cornwells,  Bucks,  8  E  Ry  Ex. 
6677  Corry,  Erie.N  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Corry  Junction,  Erie,  N  W  Ry. 
338  Corsica,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

Corson’s,  Montgomery,  S  E  Ry. 

630  Corydon,Warren,NWPoltyEx. 


Corydon  Siding,  Warren,  N  W 

Ry. 

197  Corryville,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry. 

Cossart,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

618  Costello,  Potter,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

33  Cottage,  Huntingdon,  CPo. 

1530  Coudersport,  Potter,  N  PoRy 
Ex. 

Coulson,  Mercer.  N  W  Po  Ry . 
600  Coulters  ville,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Council  Ridge,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 
County  Farm,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry. 

County  Home, Westmoreland, 

S  WRy  Ex. 

County  Home  Junction,  West¬ 
moreland  ,  S  W  Ry . 

County  Line,  Bucks,  S  E  Ry. 

83  County  Line, Northumberland, 
CPo. 

County  Line  Junction,  Potter, 

N  Ry. 

217  Courtney,  Washington,  SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Covalt,  Fulton,  S  Po. 

Cove,  Perry,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Cove,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry. 
Covedale,  Blair,  C  Ry. 

Cove  Forge,  Blair,  C  Po. 

Cove  Forge,  Perry,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Coventry  ville,  Chester,  SEPo. 
Covert.  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Covert’s  Mill,  Lawrence,  W  Ry 
Ex. 

496  Covington,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
163  Covodo,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

126  Cowan,  Union.  C  Po. 

371  Cowanesque,  Tioga.NPoRyEx. 
Cowanesque  Valley  Junction, 
Tioga,  N  Ry. 

Cowans.  Westmoreland,  S  W 
RyEx. 

Cowanshannoc,  Armstrong, W 
Ry  Ex. 

98  Cowans  ville,  Armstrong,  W  Po 
Cowley,  Bradford jN  Ry. 
Coxton,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 

73  Coyleville,  Butler,  W  Po. 

514  Crab  Tree,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po  Ry. 

Crafton,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Crag  Dell,  Westmoreland,  S  W 

Ry. 

Craig.  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po. 

162  Craighead,  Cumberland,  S  Po 

Ry. 

Craigsheads  Summit, Cumber¬ 
land,  S  Ky. 

129  Craigs  ville.  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Craley,  York,  S  Po. 

Cramer,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Cramer,  Jefferson,  W  Ry. 

530  Cranberry,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Cranberry,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 
Cranberry  Jc.,  Luzerne,  E  Ry 
Crandalls.  Potter,  N  Ry. 
Crane,  Lehigh,  E  Ry  Ex. 

Crane  Siding,  Cumberland,  S 
Ry. 

Cranston,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Crates,  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Cravens,  Jefferson,  W  Ry, 
Crawford, Huntingdon, CRy  Ex 
247  Crawford  Corners, Venango.  N 
W  Po. 

Crawford  Junction,  McKean, 
N  Ry. 

Crayton,  Erie,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

187  Creamery, Montgomery,  SEPo 
Creamery,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 
Creasy,  Columbia.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Creek,  Westmoreland,  S  W  Po 
72  Creekside,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

796  Creighton,  Allegheny,  SW  Po, 
Ry  Ex. 

Crellin  Junction,  Luzerne. ERy 
Crenshaw,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
Crescentville,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Po  Ry. 

Cresco,  Monroe,  C  Po  Ry  Ex, 
Cressman,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

295  Cresson,  Cambria,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
1481  Cressona, Schuylkill, CPoRyEx 
123  Creswell,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Cresswell  Station,  Lancaster, S 
E  Ry  Ex. 

97  Crete,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Cribbs,  Westmoreland,  SW  Po. 
Croft.  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Cromby,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
Cromer.  Franklin,  S  Ry. 

157  Crooked  Creek,  Tioga,  N  Po. 
Crosby,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

Cross,  Erie,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

275  Cross  Creek  Village,  Washing¬ 
ton,  S  W  Po. 

Cross  Fork,  Potter,  N  Po. 
Crossgrove,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

119  Crossingville,  Crawford.  N  W 
Po. 

362  Cross  Kill  Mills,  Berks,  S  E  Po, 
Crossland,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 
226  Cross  Roads,  York,  S  Po. 

Crothers, Washington,  SW  Po. 
Crouches, W ashington,  SW  Ry 
Crowl,  Northumberland,  C  Pu 
Crown,  Clarion,  W  PoRy. 
Crow’s  Mill,  Greene,  S  w  Po. 
Crowther,  Lawrence.  W  Po. 
Crumb,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
Crum  Lynne,  Delaware,  SE  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Crystal  Spring,  Fulton.  S  Po. 
Crystal  Springs,  Huntingdon, 

Culbertson,  Franklin^S  Po. 
Cully,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Culmerviile,  Allegheny,  SWPo 
Culp.  B1  iir,  CPo. 

157  Cumberland  Val., Bedford, SPo 
295  Cumbola,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry. 
Cumiskey,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Cumming,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex. 
115  Cumru,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

46  Cupola,  Chester,  SE  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Curfew,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

154  Curllsville,  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Curry,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
Curry  Run,  Clearfield,  CPo. 

60  Curryville,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Curtin,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

132  Curtin,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

1664  Curwensville,  Clearfield,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Cush  Creek,  Indiana,  W  Po  Ry 
157  Custard’s,  Crawford,  N  W  Po. 

Custer,  Lehigh,  E  Ry 
63  Custer,  Montgomery,  SERyEx 
497  Custer  City,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Cutoff  Junction,  Luzerne, ERy 
Cyclone,  McKean,  N  Po. 
Cjrnwyd,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po 

Cynwyd,  Philadelphia,  SERy  Ex 
Cypher.  Bedford,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
200  Daggett’s  Mills,  Tioga, NPo. 
439  Daguscahonda,  Elk,N  PoRyEx 
679  Dagus  Mines,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry. 

Dahoga,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

800  Dale,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 

Dale  Summit,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex 

226  Daleville,  Lackawanna,  NE  Po 
Daley,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
Dallas,  Allegheny,  8  W  Ry. 

415  Dallas,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry. 

215  Dallas  City,  McKean,  N  Po 
Ex. 

779  Dallastown,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
293  Dalmatia,  Northumberland,  C 
Po. 

227  Dnlton,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

546  Damascus,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Dampman.  Chester, S  E  Ry  Ex. 

163  Danborough,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 


i  Ry 


306  Daniel8ville,  Northampton,  E 
Po  Ry. 

7998  Danville,  Montour,  CPoRyEx 
2972  Darby,  Delaware,  SEPoRy  Ex. 
Darby  Creek,  Delaware,  SERy 
Darling,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Darling  Run,  Tioga,  N  W  Ry. 
254  Darlington,  Beaver,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Darlington,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry 
Ex. 

Darlington,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Duuberville,  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

740  Dauphin,  Dauphin,  CPo  RyEx 
Davidge.  Potter,  N  Po. 

114  Davidsburgh,  York,  8  Po. 

Davidson,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
310  Davidsville,  Somerset,  SW  Po. 
36  Davis,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Davis,  Tiojga,  N  Ry  Ex. 

Davis,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex. 

87  Davis  Grove,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Po. 

Davis  Island,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry. 

132  Davistown,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

156  Davisville, Bucks,  S  EPo. 

Dawson,  Cambria,  CRy. 

668  Dawson,  Fayette,  SW  Po  RyEx 
Dawson,  Forest.  N  W  Ry. 

Day.  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Daylesford,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
372  Dayton,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Dayton,  Dauphin,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Deal,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

Dean,  Cambria.  C  Po  Ry. 

96  Deanville,  Armstrong.  W  Po. 

Dearth,  Fayette,  S  WPo. 

139  Decatur,  Mifflin,  C  Po. 

46  Deckard,  Crawford.  N  W  Po. 
98  Decker’s  Point,  Indiana,  W  Po 
Decorum,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
Dee,  Armstrong,  w  Po. 
Deemston.  Washington, SWPo 
102  Deep  Valley,  Greene.  S  W  Po. 
Deer  Brook,  York,  S  Ry. 

*  ’  '  :.SW' 


7  Po  Ry 


Deer  Lick,  Greene.  I 

Defiance,  Bedford,  SPo. 
DeGolia.  McKean.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
DeHaven,  Allegheny,  SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Deibertsville,  Lehigh.  E  Po. 
Deiblers.  Northumberland,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Delabole,  Northampton,  E  Po 
Ry. 

DeLancey.  Jefferson.  W  Po. 
Delaney,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

182  Delano,  Butler.  VV  RyEx. 

65  Delano,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  RyEx 
Delano  Jc.,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

40  Delaware,  Pike,  E  Po. 

467  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Moproe, 
E  Po  RyEx. 

Delhil,  Erie,  N  W  Po 
69  Dcllville,  Perry.  C  Po. 

Delmar,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

824  Delmont,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po. 

De  Long,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

De  Longs,  Lycoming,  N  Ry 
Delphi,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
Delps,  Northampton,  ERy. 

566  Delta,  Yoi’k,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Demmler,  Allegheny,  SW  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Dempsey’s, Northampton, ERy 
173  Demseytown,  Venango,  NWPo 
Demuth,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 
Denglers,  Berks,  8  E  Po. 
Denison,  Westmoreland, SWPo 
Denny,  Allegheny ,8  W  Ry. 
Denny,  Butler,  w  Po. 

Dent,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

Denton,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Dents  Run,  Cameron,  N  Ry  Ex. 
110  Dent’s  Run,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
742  Denver,  Lancaster,  SEPoRyEx 
Deodate,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

369  Derrick  City,  McKean, N  PoRy 
Ex. 

Derringer,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

42  Derrs,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

Derry,  Dauphin,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Derry,  Montour,  C  Ry. 

326  Derry  Church,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 
1968  Derry  Station,  Westmoreland, 
SWPo  Ry  Ex. 

Derstines,  Bucks,  S  E  Ry. 

93  De  Turksville,  Schuylkill,  EPo 
Devault,  Chester,  SE  Po  Ry. 
Devon,  Chester,  S  E  Po  RyEx. 
470  Dewart,  Northumberland, CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Dew  Drop,  Warren.  NW  RyEx. 
De  Young's,  Elk,  N  Po 
Diamond,  Clarion,  W  Ry. 

107  Diamond,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 
Diamond  Crossing,  Lackawun- 
na,  N  E  Ry . 

Dick,  Westmoreland.  S  W  Po 
Dickerson  Run,  Fayette,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Dickey’s,  Franklin.  S  Ry  Ex. 
Dickey’s  Mountain,  Fulton,  S 
Po. 

843  Dickinson,  Cumberland.  S  Po 
99  Dicksonburgh,  Crawford,  NW 
Po. 

3110  Dickson  City,  Lackawanna,  N 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Dieffenbacli,  Montour,  C  Ry. 
Digel,  McKean,  N  Po. 

Dilk’s,  Butler,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Dillerville,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry 
Ex. 

Dilliner,  Greene.  S  W  Po. 
Dillinger,  Lehigh,  E  Po  RyEx. 
164  Dillingersville,  Lehigh,  EPo. 
587  Dillsburgh,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
D  llsburgh  Junction,  Cumber¬ 
land,  S  Ry  Ex. 

Dilltown,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

96  Dilworthtown.  Chester,  SEPo. 

Dime,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

79  Dimmsville,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

121  Dimock,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

309  Dingman’s  Ferry,  Pike,  E  Po 
76  Dinsmore,  Washington,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Disstown,  Lancaster,  SE  Po. 
Dividing  Ridge,  Somerset,  SW 
Po. 

Dix,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

350  Dixmont,  Allegheny,  8  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

78  Dixon,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 

133  Dixon  ville,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Dock  Junction,  Erie.  N  W  Ry. 
Docklow,  Dauphin,  C  Ry  Ex. 

275  Doe  Run,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

Doe  Run  Station,  Chester,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

296  Dollington,  Bucks,  S  E  Po 

Donagnmore,  Lebanon,  SE  Ry 
958  Donaldson,  Schuylkill.  EPoRy 
Donaldson.  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
36  Donation,  Huntingdon, C  Po. 
163  Donegal,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po. 

Doners,  Cumberland,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Donley,  Armstrong,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Donley.  Washington,  S  W  Po. 
104  Donnally’s  Mills.  Perry,  C  Po. 

Dora,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

124  Dorian’s  Mills,  Chester,  S  E  Ry 
Ex. 

Dormantown.  Mifflin,  C  Po. 
Dormer’s,  Schuylkill.  E  Ry. 

134  Dornsife,  Northumberland,  C 

Po  RyEx. 

147  Dorrance,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Dorranceton,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 


Dorset,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Dorsey’s.  Lancaster,  SE  RyEx. 
60  Dorsey  ville,  Allegheny, SWPo 
Dot,  Fulton,  S  Po. 

Dotter.  Venango,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Dougal,  Northumberland,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

Douglass,  Allegheny .SWRyEx 
613  Douglassville,  Berks,  SE  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

465  Dover,  York,  S  Po. 

Dow.  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

Dowlin,  Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Downey,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
Downey  ville,  Butler,  W  Ry. 

1920  Downingtown,  Chester,  SE  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

69  Doyles  burgh,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
48  Doyle’s  Mills,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

2519  Doylestown,  Bucks,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Drab,  Blair,  C  Po. 

Draco,  York,  S  Po. 
Drake’sCreek  Carbon, ERyEx. 
136  Drake’s  Mills,  Crawford,  N  W 
Po. 

Draketown,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 

Ry. 

Draketown  Junction,  Somer¬ 
set,  S  W  Ry.* 

Draper,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Dravo,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 

1089  Dravos burgh,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

478  Drehersville,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Dreibelbis,  Berks.  S  E  Po  Ry. 
Drennen,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po. 

Dresher.  Lehigh.  E  Ry. 

84  Dreshertown,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Po. 

1369  Driftou,  Luzerne,  F,  Po  Ry  Ex 
Drifton  Junction,  Luzerne,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

628  Driftwood,  Cameron,  N  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

70  Drinker,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po 

Ex. 

Drovers’  Home,  Monroe,  EPo. 
Drove  Yard,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Drumore,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
496  Drum’s,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Dryland,  Northampton,  E  Po 

Dry  Run,  Beaver.  W  Ry. 

189  Dry  Run,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

164  Dry  Sawmill,  Elk,  N  Po. 

DryW alley  CrossRoads.Union, 

74  Dry  ville.  Berks.  S  E  Po. 

629  Dublin,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

82  Dublin  Mills,  Fulton,  S  Po. 

6149  DuBois,  Clearfield,  C  Po  RyEi 
697  Duboistown,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Duck  Run  Junction,  Lawrence, 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Dudley,  Butler.  W  Ry. 

281  Dudley, Huntingdon, CPoRyEx 
Duffleld,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
Duffryn  Mawr,  Cluster,  SE  Po 
Duffs,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Duffs,  Westmoreland,  S  w  Po- 
Dugall,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Dunring,  Forest.  N  W  Po  Ry. 
924  Duke  Centre,  McKean,  N  Poky 
Ex. 

Dumas,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

1381  Dunbar,  Fayette,  SW  PoRyEx 
Duncan,  Allegheny ,  SW  Po  Ry 
1074  Duncannon,  Perry,  C  PoRyEx 
1277  Duncansville,  Blair,  CPoRyEx 
157  Dundaff,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po 
463  Dundore,  Snyder.  C  Po. 

Dungarviu,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

93  Dunkard, Greene.  SW  Po. 
Dunkelberger’s,  Northumber 
land,  C  Ry. 

Dunkle,  Jefferson.  W  Po. 
Dunkle,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

Dunlo.  Cambria,  C  Po. 

8315  Dunmore,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Dunn,  Washington,  SW  Ry  Ex 
Dunning’s,  Bradford,  N  Ry  Ex 
443  Dunnings,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Dunnings  Creek  Junction, 
Bedford,  SRy  Ex. 

151  Du nningsville,  Washington,  S 
WPo. 

Dunn’s  Eddy,  Warren, NW  Ry 
Ex. 

Dunn’s  Station,  Washington, S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

23  Dunsfort,  Washington,  SWPo 
Dupont,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

640  Duquesne,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po- 
Durbin,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

100  Durell,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

176  Durham,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

154  Durlach,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

Durward,  Juniata,  C  RyEx. 
846  Duryea,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry  Ex 
Duryea  Junction,  Luzerne,  E 
Ry. 

783  Dushore.  Sullivan.  N  Po  RyEx 
Dutch  Hill.  Clarion ,  W  Po. 

258  Dyberry,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Dyerstown,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Dysart.  Cambria,  C  Po  Ry. 
Eagle,  Warren.  N  W  Po. 

50  Eagle  Foundry,  Huntingdon. 
CPo. 

60  Eagle  Point,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

34  Eagle  Rock,  Venango,  NW  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

268  Eagle’s  Mere,  Sullivan,  NPo. 
589  Eagle  ville,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
184  Eagle  ville,  Montgomery  ,SEPo. 
Eakin's  Corners,  Venango,  N 
W  Po. 

Earley,  Elk,  N  Ry. 

Earlingion,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po. 

140  Earl  ville,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Earnest,  Dauphin.  C  Ry. 

804  East  Bangor,  Northampton,  E 
Po. 

213  East  Benton,  Lackawanna,  N 
E  Po. 

97  East  Berkley,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
595  East  Berlin,  Adams  SPoRyEx. 
344  East  Bethlehem,  Washington, 

SWPo. 

1228  East  Brady,  Clarion,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

98  East  Branch,  Warren,  N  W  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

East  Br  Idgewater,  Susquehan¬ 
na,  N  EPo. 

278  East  Broad  Top,  Huntingdon, 
C  Po. 

162  East  Brook,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 
East  Brook  Station, Lawrence, 

WRy. 

86  East  Canton,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
173  East  Charleston,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

East  Chatham,  Tioga,  N  Po. 
168  East  Coventry.  Chester,  SEPo. 
East  Downington,  Chester,  SE 
Po. 

East  Earl,  Lancaster,  SE  PoRy 
Ex. 

East  Elizabeth,  Allegheny,  SW 
Ry  Ex. 

East  End  Erie  Yard,  Erie,  N  W 

Ry. 

118  East  Finiey,  Washington,  S  W 
Po. 

163  East  Franklin,  Schuylkill, ERy 
217  East  Freedom,  Blair  ,C  Po. 

46  East  Greene.  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

75  East  Greensburgh,  Westmore¬ 

land,  S  WRy  Ex. 
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639  East  Greenville,  Montgomery, 
S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

327  East  Hanover,  Lebanon,  SEPo. 
200  East  Harrisburgh,  Dauphin, 0 

East  Hawley,  Wayne,  N  E  Ry. 
248  East  Hebron.  Potter,  N  Po. 

295  East  Hickory,  Forest,  NW  Po. 

East  Jc.,  Lackawanna,  NE  Ry. 
145  East  Lemon,  Wyoming,  NEPo. 
East  Liberty,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Po  Uy  Ex.  ,  . 

EastMahanoyJunction, Schuyl¬ 
kill.  E  Ry. 

East  Manslield,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

2772  East  Mauch  Chunk,  Corbin,  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

East  Middletown,  Dauphin,  C 
Ry. 

Eastmont.  York,  S  Po. 

110  East  Moravia,  Lawrence.WPo. 

168  East  Nant  meal,  Chester, SEPo. 
93  East NewMilford, Susquehanna, 

N  E  Po. 

14481  Eaaton,  Northampton, EPolly 
Ex. 

East  Pennsylvania  Junction, 
Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

558  East  Petersburgh,  Lancaster, 
SEPo. 

153  East  Point,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

261  East  Prospect,  York.  SPo. 

65  East  Riverside, Fay ette.SWPo. 
46  East  Rush, Susquenanoa. NEPo 
73  East  Salem,  J uniata,  C  Po. 

East  Sandy,  Venango, N  W  Po 
57  East  Sandy  Station,  Venango, 
N  W  Ry  Ex. 

East  Sharon,  Potter,  N  Po. 
East  Sharpsburgh,  Blair,  C  Po. 
East  Side  Philadelphia,  SERy. 
East  Slatedale, Lehigh,  E  Ry. 
E.  Smethport,  McKean,  N  Po. 
516  K.  Sinithtleld.  Bradford.  N  Po. 
327  E.  Springfield,  Erie.  N  W  Po. 
1819  E.  Stroudsburgh.  Monroe. EPo. 
E.  Sunbury,  Northumberland, 
C  Ry. 

260  East  Texas,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

182  East  Titusville,  Crawford,  NW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

108  East  Troy,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

435  East  Tyrone,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

East  Warren,  Warren,  NWRy. 
172  East  Waterford,  Juniata  CPo. 
Eastwick,  Delaware.  S  E  Ry. 

169  Eaton,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 

231  Eau  Claire,  Butler,  W  Po. 

Ebenezer,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

1202  Ebeiioburgh,  Cambria,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Ebenton,  Tioga,  N  Po. 
Eberhardt,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry 
Ex. 

98  Eberly’s  Mill.Cumberland.SPo 
567  Ebervale,  Luzerne,  EPoRy Ex. 
Eby ’8, Lancaster,  SEPo. 

75  Echo,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

1241  Eckley,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry  Ex 

Eckley  Junction,  Luzerne,  E 
Ry. 

413  Economy,  Beaver,  WPoRyEx. 
119  Eddington,  Bucks,  SEPoltyEx 
603  Eddystone,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

69  Eddy  ville,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Edella,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po. 
Edelman,  Northampton,  E  Po 
Ry. 

Eden,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 

354  Edenburgh,  Lawrence,  W  Ry 
Ex. 

Edenville,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
Edgar,  Elk,  N  Po. 

Edgegrove,  Adams,  S  Po. 

508  Edge  Hill,  Montgomery,  SE  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Edgely,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 

213  Edgemont,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Edge  water,  Allegheny,  SWlty 
Ex. 

616  Edge  wood  Park,  Allegheny', 
S  VV  Po  Ry  Ex. 

42  Edgeworth,  Allegheny,  SWRy 
370  Edgwood,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Edie.  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

1107  Edin borough,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

354  Edinburgh,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 
Edison,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Edkins,  Lycoming,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Edri,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Edsallville,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Edsons.  Columbia,  C  Ry. 

3284  Edwardsdale,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Edwin,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

121  Effort,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

Egypt,  Fayette,  S  VV  Ry. 

286  Egypt.  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

37  Egypt  Mills.  Pike,  E  Po. 

667  Ehrenfeld,  Cambria,  C  Ry. 
Eidenau,  Butler,  W  Ry. 
Eighty-four,  Washington,  SW 

Ekastown ,  Butler,  W  Po. 

116  Elam,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 

Elbel,  Jefferson,  VV  Po  Ry  Ex. 
331  Elbinsville,  Bedford.  SPo. 
Elbridge,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Elco,  Washington,  SWPoRv. 

50  Eld  jr’s  Ridge,  Iudiauu,  VV  Vo. 
212  Eldersv. ,  Washington,  SWPo. 
243  Flderton,  Armstrong,  VV  Po. 

Eldora,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
229  El  Dorado,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
1050  Eldred,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
650  Eldredsville,  Sullivan,  NP... 

Eleanor,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry. 

132  Eleven  Mile,  Potter,  N  l'o. 

Eleven  Mile  Siding,  Cumber¬ 
land.  S  Ry. 

Elfinwild,  Al  egheny,  S  W  Ry. 
169  Elgin.  Erie,  N  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

293  Elimsport,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
1804  Elizabeth,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Elizabeth  Furnace,  Blair,  CRy 
Ex. 

1218  Elizabethtown,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

676  Elizabeth v..  Dauphin,  CPoRy 
Ex. 

421  Elk  City.  Clarion,  W  PoRy. 

295  Elk  Creek ,  Erie,  N  VV  Po. 

Elk  Creek  Station,  Erie,  NW 
Ry. 

60  Elkdale,  Susquehanna,  NE  Po. 

Elk  Grove,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

93  Elkhorn,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Po. 

Elkin,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

106  Elk  Lake,  Susquelmnna.NEPo 
1006  Elkland,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

913  Elk  Lick,  Somerset,  S  w  Po. 

68  Elk  Mills,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

76  Elk  Run,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Elk  Run,  Tioga.  N  Ry. 

Elk  Run  Junction,  Jefferson, 
WRy. 

59  Elkview,  Chester,  SE  PoRy  Ex. 

Ella,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

45  Ellendale  Forge,  Dauphin,  C 

Ry- 

Ellenton,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Ellerslie,  Bedford,  S  Ry. 

Elliott,  Cumberland,  S  Ry. 

150  Elliottsburgh,  Perry,  C  Po. 
Elliottsville.  Fayette,  S  VV  Po. 
92  Ellisburgh,  Potter.  N  Po. 

Ellmont,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

139  Ellrod,  Allegheny  ,SW  Ry. 
Ellwerth,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

Ell  wood  City,  Lawrence,  WPo. 
27  Elhvood,  Schuylkill,  EPoRy. 
Ellwood,  Washington,  S  W  Ry. 
Elm,  Montgomery,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Elmer,  Potter,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Elmhurst,  Lackawanna,  NEPo 
Ry. 


Elmwood,  McKean.  Ry  Ex. 
Elmwood,  Philadelphia, SERy. 
Elora,  Butler,  W  Po. 

Elroy,  Montgomerys  S  E  Po. 
Elstfe,  Cambria,  C  Po. 
Elstonville,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 
Elton,  Cambria,  C  Po. 
Elulalia,  Forest,  N  W  Po. 
Elvilla,  Washington,  S  VV  Po. 
Elwell,  Bradford,  N  W  Po. 
Ellwood  City,  Lawrence,  W  Po 
Ry. 

Elwyn,  Delaware,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

212  El^sburgh,  Northumberland  ,C 

883  Emaus,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Emails  Jc.,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 
Emblem,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Po. 
147  Embreev.,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Emerald,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

94  Einerickville,  Jefferson.  W  Po. 
142  Emigsville,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
112  Emilie, Bucks,  SEPo. 

1126  Emlenton,  Venango,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Emma,  Westmoreland.  SWRy. 
49  Emmaville,  Fulton,  S  Po. 
Emmet,  Elk,  N  Po. 

Empire,  ElIc.N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Empire,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 

2147  Emporium,  Cameron,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Emporium  Jc. .Cameron.NRy. 
438  Em s worth,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Enuers,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 
England,  Washington,  S  WPo. 
Englers,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Engleside,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

198  English  Center,  Lycoming,  N 
Po. 

English  Mills,  Lycoming, N  Po. 
Enid,  Fulton,  S  Vo. 

79  Eunisville,  Hnntingdon,  C  Po. 
Eno,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

Enoia,  Cumberland.  S  Ry. 
Enon,  Lawrence,  W  Ry  Ex. 

568  Enon  Valley ,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 
197  Euterline,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

213  Enterprise,  Warieu.N  VV  Po. 
Enterprise,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Enterprise  Junction,  North¬ 
umberland,  C  Ry. 

Entrikeu,  Huntingdon,  C  Po 
RyEx. 

2796  Ejduata,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Ry 

Ept.m,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Po. 

530  Equinuuk,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

Erb.  Blair,  C  RyEx. 

162  Ercildoun,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Erdice,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

40634  trie,  Erie,  N  W  Vo  Ry  Ex. 

Erie  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Ry  Ex 

Ermine,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Erney’s,  York,  S  Po. 

298  Erwiunu,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Eshbnch,  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry. 

95  Eslicol,  Perr.v,  C  Po. 

Esiugton.  Delaware.  SE  Po  Ry. 

549  Espy,  Columbia,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Espy  Ferry,  Columbia,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

Espy  Run,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Espy  v.,  Crawford,  N  W  Vo  Ry 
Ex. 

279  Espyville  Station,  Crawford, 
N  W  Po. 

Essen,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po  Ry 

Esteila,  Sullivan.  N  Po. 

Ethel  Landing,  Beaver,  W  Po. 
3767  Etna,  Allegheny.  SWPo  RyEx. 
Etters,  York,  S  Po. 

Euclid,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Eunice,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po. 
147  Eureka,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
Eulaw,  Washington.  S  W  Po. 
Evans,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

291  Eiansburgh,  Crawford,  N  W 
Po  Ex. 

EvausburghStation.Crawford 
N  W  Ry  Ex. 

637  Evans  City,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Evans  Falls,  Wyoming,  N  E 
Po. 

Evansville,  Berks,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
109  Evansville.  Columbia,  C  Vo. 

93  Evendate.  Juniat  i,  C  Po. 

1679  Everett,  Bedford.  S  Po. 

Everett  Station,  Bedford,  S  Ry 
Ex. 

72  Evergreen,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Everha  t,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

905  Everson,  Fayette,  S  VV  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Ewing,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

49  Ewing's  Mills,  Allegheny,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

297  Excelsior,  Northumberland,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

192  Exchange,  Montour,  C  Po. 

790  Exeter,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Exeter,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

91  Exeter  Sta., Berks, SEPoRyEx. 
Exeter  Street,  Berks.  S  E  Ry. 
Exmoor,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

214  Experiment  Mills,  Monroe,  E 
Po. 

100  Exton,  Chester.  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
63  Eyer’s  Grove,  Columbia,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

577  Factory  ville,  Wyoming,  NEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Fades  Creek,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Fagg’s  Manor,  Chester,  SE  Po. 
263  Fagfeysv.,  Montgomery, SEPo. 
196  Fagundus,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Fairbrook,  Centre,  C  Po. 
Fairbrook  Sta. ,  Centre,  C  RyEx. 
1092  Fairchance,  Fayette,  S  VV  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

94  Fairdale,  Susquehanna,  NEPo. 
930  Fairfield,  Adams.  S  Po  Ry. 

Fairfield,  Lyeoming,  N  Ry  Ex. 
132  Fairfield,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Ry. 

116  Fa  rfleld  Centre,  Lycoming,  N 
Po. 

217  Fairhaven,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Fair  Hill  Junction,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

60  Fail-hope,  Somerset,  SWPo  Ry 
Ex. 

Fairland,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Fail-mount,  Butler,  W  Ry. 

114  Fail-mount,  Lancaster,  SEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

599  Fail-mount  City,  Clarion, WPo 
Ry  Ex. 

73  Fairmount  Springs,  Luzerne, E 

Po. 

Fair  Oaks,  Allegheny,  SRyEx. 
Fairplay,  Adams,  S  Po. 
Fairview.Cumberland.SRyEx. 
Fairview,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry. 

305  Fairview,  Erie,  N  VV  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Fairview,  Lazerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Fairview  Sta.,  Erie,  NVVRyEx. 
265  Fairview  Village,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  S  E  Po. 

216  Fuirville,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

825  Fall  Brook,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

FallenTimber.Cambria.CPoRy 
60  F  illing  Springs,  Perry,  C  Po. 
128  Followfleld,  Vvashington,  S  VV 
Po. 

Falls,  Philadelphia,  S  E  Ry. 

149  Falls,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po  RyEx. 
Falls  City,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 


Falls  Creek,  Clearfield,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

368  Fallsington,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  S  E  Po. 

541  Fallston,  Beaver,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
300  Falmouth,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

314  Fannettsburgh,  Franklin  SPo. 
Farmdale,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry. 
Farmer’s,  York,  S  Po. 
Farmer’s  Mills,  Centre,  C  Po. 
255  Farmer’s  Valley,  McKean, NPo 
Ry  Ex. 

362  Farmers  ville, Lancaster, SEPo. 
Farmington,  Fayette,  S  VV  Po. 
Farmington,  Lehigh.  E  Ry. 
Fannin  gtonCentre,  Tioga.  NPo 
SO  Farmington  Hill,  Tioga,  N  l'o. 
Farno,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Farnsworth,  Northumberland, 
CPo. 

Farnsworth,  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
Farnsworth  Siding,  Warren,  N 
WRy: 

Farragut,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

376  Farrandavilfe,  Clinton,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Fairview,  Wayne,  N  E  Ry. 

93  Fassett,  Bradford,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Fauncetown,  Crawford,  N  W 
Po. 

199  Fawn  Grove,  York,  S  Po. 

Fay,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 

Fayette,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 

940  Fayette  City.  Fayette,  S  VV  Po. 
Fayette  Springs,  Fayette,  S  W 

672  Fayetteville,  Franklin,  S  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

296  Feasterville.  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

365  Federal,  Allegheny ,  S  VV  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Fee,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 

Felix,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

300  Felton,  Delaware.  S  E  Ry. 

163  Felton,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Fenelton,  Butler.  N  VV  Po. 
Fenmore,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Fenton,  Montgomery,  S  E  Ry. 
Ferdinand,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
Ferguson,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Ferguson,  Perry,  C  Po. 
Fermoy,  Wayne.  N  E  Po. 

Fern,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Ferndale,  Cambria,  C  Ry. 
Ferndale,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 

430  Ferndale,  Lehigh.  E  Po. 
Ferndale,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Fernev,  Clinton.  N  Ry  Ex. 

Fe.  nglen,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Fern  Glen,  Luzerne,  E  Ry- 
Fern  Hill.  Chester,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Fern  Rock,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

619  Fernwood,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Feroua,  Mercer,  N  VV  Ry. 

60  Ferligs,  Venango.  N  VV  Po. 

83  Fertility,  Lancaster.  S  E  Po. 
Fetterman,  Allegheny,  SWPo. 
Fiedler,  Center,  C  Po 
346  Field’s  Station,  Lycoming,  N 
Po  Ry  Ex 

Fifty-second  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  S  E  Ry. 

Figart,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

Filer,  Mercer,  N  VV  Ry. 

63  Filmore,  Centre,  C  Po  Ry. 

Finland,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

496  Finley  ville,  Washington,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Finney  dale,  Washington,  S  W 
Ry- 

44  Filst  Fork,  Cameron, NPo. 

Fish  Basket,  Potter,  N  Ry. 

97  Fisher,  Clarion,  VV  Po. 

Fisher’s,  Philadelphia.  S  E  Ry. 
593  Fisher’s  Ferry,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Fisher’s  Summit,  Bedford,  S 
Ry  Ex. 

63  Fisuertown,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

279  Fisherville,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

205  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia, C  Po. 
Fishing  Creek  Station,  Lan¬ 
caster,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

Fite’s  Eddy,  Lancaster, S  E  Ry 
Ex. 

Fitlers,  Philadelphia.SERyEx. 
Fitz  Henry,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po. 

319  Fitzwatertown,  Montgomery, 

226  Five  Forks,  Franklin,  S  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Five  Locks,  Berks.  S  E  Ry. 

Five  Points,  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 
126  Five  Points,  Mercer.  N  VV  Po. 

Flagstone,  Pike, EPo. 

143  Flatwood,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

Fleeger,  Butler,  VV  Po. 

279  Fleetville, Lackawanna, NEPo. 
878  Fleetwood,  Berks,  SEPoRyFx. 
41z  Fleming.  Centre.  C  Po. 

Fleming  Park,  Allegheny,  S  W 

Ky. 


Flick,  Butler,  W  Po. 

119  FlicksviRe,  Northampton, E  Po 
Ry. 

Fliuton,  Cambria,  C  Po  Ry. 
Flora,  Indiana,  W  Po 
165  Flora  Dale,  Adams,  S  Po. 

Florence,  Northampton,  ERy. 
333  Florence,  Washington,  SW  Po. 
613  Florin.  Lancaster,  SEPoRyEx. 

Florinel,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry 
384  Flourtowu,  Montgomery, ‘S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Flowing  Springs,  Blair,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

Floyd,  Venango.  N  W  Po. 
Flynn,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po. 
Flynn  City.  Cambria.  C  Ry. 

749  Fogelsville,  Lehigh.  E  Po. 
Folcroft,  Delaware.  S  E  Ry . 
Foley,  Somerset,  S  W  Ry. 
Folsom.  Delaware.  E  PoRyEx. 
229  Foltz,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

Fomb'  11,  Beaver,  VV  Po. 

Font,  Chester,  SEPo. 
Fontaine,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 

169  Fontana.  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 
Font  Hill,  Franklin,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Foot^of  Mountain,  Schuylkill, 

265  Foot  of  Plane,  Bradford,  N  Po 

Ry. 

1255  Ford  City,  Armstrong,  VV  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

42  Fordyce,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 
Forest,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

1295  Forest  City,  Su.-quehanna,  N 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

103  Forest  Grove.  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

77  Forest  Hill,  Union,  C  Po. 

83  Forest  House,  Potter,  N  Po. 

198  Forest  Lake,  Susquehanna,  N 
E  Po. 

Forest  Siding  Columbia.  C  Ry. 

266  Forestville,  Butler,  VV  Po. 
Forestville,  Jefferson,  VV  Ry. 
Forks,  Centre.  C  Ry 
Forks,  Columbia,  C  Po  Ry. 

112  Forkston,  Wyoming.  N  E'  Po. 
191  Forksville,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 
Forrest.  Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Fort  Hill,  Somerset,  S  VV  Po. 
FortHill  Mines, Fayette.SVVRy 
312  Fort  Hunter.  Dauphin,  CPo. 
117  Fort  Littleton,  Fulton,  S  Po. 
335  Fort  Loudon,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
Fortney,  York,  S  Po. 

Fort  Palmer,  Westmoreland, 
8  W  Po. 


Fortuna,  Montgomery,  SE  Ry 

313  Fort  Washington,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  S  E  PoRy  Ex. 

1031  Forty  Fort,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

129  Forward,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

167  Fossilville,  Bedford,  SPoRyEx 

Foster,  Susquehanna. NERyEx 

Foster,  Venango,  N  W  RyEx. 

354  Foster  Brook,  McKean,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Foster’s  Mill’s,  Armstrong,  VV 
Po. 

Fosterville,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

96  Fostoria,  Blair,  C  Po  RyEx. 

Foundry  ville,  Luzerne.ERyEx 

Fountain,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

72  Fountain,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

172  Fountain  Dale.  Adams.  S  Po. 

320  Fountain  Springs,  Schuylkill, 
E  Po. 

126  Fountainville,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 

Four  Mile  Run,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 

Fowler.  Centre.  C  Ry  Ex. 

172  Fowlerville,  Columbia  C  Po. 

640  Foxburgh.Clarion.WPoRy Kx 

Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia, SEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Fox  Hill,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 

Foxtown,  Westmoreland,  S  VV 
Ry. 

2530  Frack ville,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Frackville  Junction,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ry. 

Fraleys,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

Frampton,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Francis,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

97  Franconia, Montgomery. SE  Po 

Frank,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  S  E 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Frankford  Junction,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  8  E  Ry  Ex. 

180  Frankfort  Springs,  Beaver, W 
Po. 


6221 


Franklin,  Lehigh,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Franklin,  Venango,  NWPoRy 


Ex. 


hamp- 


Franklin  Avenue,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  S  E  Ry. 

159  Franklin  Corners, Erie ,N  WPo. 
93  Frankliudale.Brudford,  N  Po. 

Franklin  Foigo,  Blair, C  RyEx 
139  Franklin  Forks  .Susquehanna, 
NEPo. 

54  Franklin  Mills.  Fulton,  S  Po. 

FranklinQuarries, Lehigh  ERy 
232  Franklintown,  York.  S  Po. 

169  Frankliuville,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po. 

392  Frankstown,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 
Frantz,  Allegheny,  S  VV'  Ry. 

205  F .  azer,  Chester,  SE  Po  Ry  Ex. 
159  Frederick,  Montgomery, SEPo 
6>2  Fredericksburgh,  Lebanon,  S 
EPo. 

86  Fredericks  ville,  Berks.  SE  Po. 
172  Fredericktown, Washington,  S 
W  Po. 

429  Fredonia,  Mercer, NWPoRy  Ex 
540  Freeburgh,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

704  Freedom,  Beaver, VV  Po  RyEx. 

Freehold, VVairen,  N  W  Po. 

1730  Freeland,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry  Ex 
Freeman,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

615  Freeuiuusburgh,  North; 
ton,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
FreemansburghStation, North¬ 
ampton,  E  Ry  Ex. 

1637  Freeport,  Armstrong,  VV  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Freestone,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

72  Freemout,  Chester,  S  E  Po 
Fi  ench  Creek,  Chester,  SE  Ry. 
French  Point,  Beaver.  W  Ry. 

72  Frcnchtown, Crawford. NWPo 
136  Frenchville,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 
Freytown ,  Lackawanua.N  KPo 
Fribley,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

253  Frick's,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Frick’s  Lock,  Montgomery  ,SE 
Ry  Ex. 

168  Frieden’s,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

74  Friedensburgh, Schuylkill, EPo 
463  Friedensville,  Lehigh.  E  Po. 

139  Friendsville,  Susquehanna,  N 
E  Po. 

Frisbie,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Frisco.  Beaver,  W  Po  Ry. 

Fritz,  Union,  C  Rv. 

100  Fritztown,  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry. 
Frogtown,  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Frost,  Fayette.  S  W  Ry  Ex 
97  Frostburgh,  Jefferson,  VV  Po. 
Frosts,  Forest,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Frugality,  i  ambria,  C  Po  Ry. 
Fruitville,  Montgomery.  SEPo 
Frush  V alley,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 
Frutchey’s,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

367  Fry  burg,  Clarion,  VV  Po. 

Fuller,  Fayette,  S  W  Rv  Ex. 
Fuller,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Fullers  Siding,  Cumberland,  S 

Fullerton,  Lehigh,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Fulmor,  Montgomery,  S  E  Ry 
Ex. 

Fulton,  Northumberland, CRy 
Ex. 

220  Fulton  House,  Lancaster,  SE 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Furlong,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Furnace,  Lehigh,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Furnace  Road,  Huntingdon,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

Fuimiss,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Fyan,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

673  Gaines.  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Gale,  Washington,  S  VV  Po. 

720  Galeton,  Potter, N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Galilee,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Gallagner,  McKean.  N  Po  Rv. 
107  Gallagherv.,  Chester,  SERvEx. 
2392  Gallitzin,  Cambria,  CPoRy  Ex. 
Gallows.  Bucks.  S  E  l’o. 
Gamble’s,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Po. 
Ganister,  Blair,  C  Po. 

729  Gap,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Rx  Ex. 
Gap  Junction.  Lehigh.  E  Ry. 
Gap  Road,  Franklin,  S  Ry  Ex. 

72  Gaps  ville,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
Gardeau,  McKean,  N  Po. 
Gardener.  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 
Gardens,  Chester,  S  E  Ky. 

78  Gardenville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Gardner,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Gardner’s,  Adams,  S  Ry. 
Garfield,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Garfield,  Warren, N  VV  Ry  Ex. 
467  Garland,  Warren,  NWPoRy  Ex. 
69  Garman’s  Mills,  Cambria,  CPo 
100  Garrett.  Somerset  SWPo  RyEx 
246  Garrettford.  Delaware,  S  EPo. 
Garrison.  Greene,  S  VV  Po. 
Garrison’s.  Jefferson.  W  Ry. 
Garver’sFerry ,  VV est m  . reland , 
S  VV  Ry  Ex. 

Garvin-.  Mercer,  N  VV  Ry. 
Garwood,  Washington,  SWPo. 
600  Gastonville,  Washington,  S  VV 
PoRyEx. 

178  Gatchell ville,  York.S  W  Po. 

Gatesburgh,  Centre,  C  Po. 

183  Gazzam,  Clearfield,  C  PoRyEx. 
Gcarheartsville.CTearfield.CPo 
Geary,  Westmoreland.  S  VVPo. 
104  Gebhart’s,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
Gchman,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 
Gehrton,  Crawford,  N  VV  PoRy 
Ex. 

Geiger’s  Somerset.  S  W  Ry. 

315  Geiger’s  Mills,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 
Geiger’s  Point,  Dauphin,  CRy. 
Geigerstown,  Berks,  SE  Ry  Ex 
63  Geistown,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

196  Gelatt,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po. 


Gem,  Fulton,  8  Po. 

Genesee,  Potter,  N  Ry  Ex. 

1 12  Genesee  Fork,  Potter,  N  Po. 

Geneva  Boaver,  W.Ry. 

293  Geneva,  Crawford,  NW  Po  Ry 
93  George's  Station,  Westmore¬ 
land,  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

274  Georgetown,  Beaver,  W  Po  Ex 
Georgeto  wn ,  N  orthumberiand, 
C  Ry  Ex. 

Georgetown. Wayne,  NE  RyEx 
116  Georgeville,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Gerhard,  Carbon,  E  Ry  Ex. 

638  Germania.  Potter,  N  Po. 

Germans,  Carbon,  E  Ry. 

107  Germansville,  LenighjEPoRy 
Ex. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Germantown  Junction,  Phila- 
delphia,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Germany,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 

145  Geryvilie,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

3221  Getty aburgli,  Adams, SPoRy 
Ex. 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Cum¬ 
berland,  s  Ry  Ex. 

Ghent,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

37  Gibbon’s  Glade, Fayette, SWPo 
129  Gibraltar,  Berks.  SE  Po  RyEx. 

Gibson  Jc.,  Fayette,  S  VV  Ry. 
630  Gibson,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po. 
Gibsonia,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ky  Ex. 

Gibson  Point.  Delaware,  SERy 
311  Gibsonton,  Westmoreland,  S 
VV  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Gideon,  Somerset.  S  W  Po. 
Gifford,  McKean,  N  Po. 

142  Gilbert,  Monroe.  E  Po. 

Gilbert  Junction.  McKean  NRy 
3687  Gilberton,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

632  Gilbertsville,  Montgomery,  S 
EPo. 

Gilfoyle,  Forest,  N  W  Po  Ry. 
Gilkeson, Washington,  SW  Ry. 
247  GiUett,  Bradford.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
72  Gill  Hall,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Po. 
Gillingtown,  Centre,  C  Ry. 
Gilmore,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex. 

174  Gilpin,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Gilson,  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
Gipsy,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

626  Girard,  Erie,  N  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Girard,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
S  E  Ry  Ex. 

Girard  Jc.,  Erie,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

65  Girard  Manor,  Schuylkill, E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Girard  Siding,  Schuylkill, ERy 
Girard  Station,  Erie,  N  W  Ry 
3584  Girardville,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

93  Girdland,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

72  Girty,  Armstrong,  VV  Po. 

Gist,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

Gitts  Run,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Gladdens,  Somerset.  S  W  Po. 
173  Glade,  Somerset,  S  VV  Po. 

Glade,  Warren,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

75  Glade  Mills,  Butler,  W  Po. 
Glade  Run,  Wurren,  N  W  Po. 
Glad wyne,  Montgomery  .SEPo 
Glasgow,  Cambria,  C  Po  RyEx 
Glasgow,  Montgomery,  S  W 
RyEx. 

Glatfelter’s.York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
79  Gleason,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

290  Glenburn,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Glenc.iirn,  Westmoreland,  SW 
Ry. 

Glen  Campbell,  Indiana,  W  Po 
Glen  Campbell  Junction,  In¬ 
diana,  W  Ry. 

172  Glen  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry. 

267  Glen  City,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

59  Glencoe.Somerset.SWPoRyEx 
Glendon,  Northampton,  E  Ry 

Glen  Dower,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Glen  Eyre,  Pike,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
718  Glenfield,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Glen  Fisher.  Elk,  N  Po  Ry. 

129  Glen  Hail, Chester.  SEPoRyEx 
Glen  Hazel.  Elk.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Glen  Hazel  Junction.  Elk,  NRy. 
286  Glen  Hope,  Clearfield, C  Po. 
Gleniron,  Union,  C  Po. 
Glenlake,  Bucks,  S  E  By. 

186  Glenioch,  Chester,  SEPoRyEx. 
2255  Glenlyon,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry. 
Glen  Manor,  Lancaster.  SE  Ry. 
Glen  Mawr,  Lycoming.NRvEx. 
278  Glen  Mills,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
RyEx. 

168  Glen  Moore,  Chester,  SEPo  Ry 
Ex.  J 

Glenn,  McKean,  N  Po. 

G1  enoia,  Lancaster,  SEPo. 

396  Glen  Olden.  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex, 

Glen  Onoko,  Carbon,  E  Ry. 

67  Glenora,  Butler,  VV  p... 

627  Glen  Richey,  Clearfield.  C  P<>. 
499  Glen  Riddle,  Delaware,  S  E  l’o 
Ry  Ex. 

687  Glen  Rock,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
112  Glen  Roy,  Chester.  S  E  P‘o. 

G  en  Savage,  Somerset,  SWPo, 
82  Glenshaw,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Glen-ide,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Glen  Summit,  Luzerne.ERyEx. 
167  Glen  Union.  Clinton. NPoRvEx. 
175  Glenville.  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Glen  White,  Blair,  C  Po 
Glen  Willow,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Ry. 

Glenwood,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry 


Glenwood,  York,  S  Ry. 
Glessuer,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
Glidewell.  Sullivan,  N  Ry. 

676  Globe  Mills,  Snyder  C  Po. 

Globe  Run,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry. 
Glyde,  Washington',  S  VV  Po. 
Glyndon,  Crawford,  N  VV  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Gockley,  Lancaster.  S  E  Po. 
Godard,  Erie,  N  VV  Po. 
Goehring,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 

Goff,  Westmoreland,  S  W  Po. 
127  Goheenville,  Armstrong, WPo. 

Gold,  Potter,  N  Po. 

172  Golden  Hill,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po, 
Goldenville.  Adams,  S  Po  Rv. 
Gold  Mine,  Lebanon,  S  E  Ry. 
Goldsborough,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Golinza,  Forest,  N  VV'  Po. 

213  Gomersal,  Butler,  VV  Po  Ry  Ex, 
Goodell,  McKean,  N  Po. 

36  Good  Hope,  Cumberland,  S  Po. 
82  Good  Intent,  Washington,  S  VV 
Po. 

Goodspring,  SchuylkiH,  E  Po 
Ry. 

Good  Spring  Colliery,  Schuyl¬ 
kill.  E  Ry  J 

516  Goodville,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Goodwill  Hill,  Warren,  NWPo. 
Goodyear,  Cameron,  N  Po  Ry. 
Goram,  York,  S  Po. 

1194  Gordon,  Schuylkill,  EPo  RyEx. 
413  Gordonville,  Lancaster,  S  EPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Gorgas,  Philadelphia,  S  E  Ry. 
Gorsuch,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
Gorton  Heights,  Centre,  C  Ry. 
Gosford,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 


136  Goshen,  Lancaster,  SEPoRyEx 
173  GoshenviJle,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Goshorn,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry. 
Goss  Run  Junction,  Clearfield, 
C  Ry  Ex. 

86  Oouglersville.  Berks.  S  E  Po. 
141  Gouldsboro,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Po. 

Gouldsboro  Station,  Wayne,  N 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Governor  Dick.Lebanon.SERy 
213  Gowen,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
42  Gowen  City,  Noi  thumberland, 
CPo. 

Graceton,  Indiana,  WPoRy. 
GraceviUe,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

Gr  -cey,  Fulton,  S  Po. 
Gradyville,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
40  Graeffenburgh.  Adams, SPoRy 
156  Grafton,  Huntingdon,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Ill  Graham.  Clearfield,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Graham’s,  Lawrence,  Vv  Ry. 
Ill  Grahamton,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

63  Grahamville.  York,  S  Po. 

Grampian  Hills.Clearfleld.CPo 
597  Grand  Tunnel,  Luzerne.  E  Po. 
460  Grand  Valley,  Warren,  NWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Grand  View,  Beaver.  W  Ry. 
Grand  View,  Lawrence,  Vv  Ry 
Grange,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
Granite,  Adams,  S  Ry 
10  Granite  HiU.Adams, SPoRyEx. 
Grant,  Elk,  N  Ry  Ex. 

Grant,  Indiana,' VV  Po. 

72  Grant  City,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 

Grantley,  York.  S  Ry  Ex. 

175  Grantvule,  Dauphin.  C  Po. 

219  Granville.  Mifflin,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Granville  Centre,  Bradford,  N 
Po. 

97  Granville  Summit,  Bradford, 
N  Po. 

116  Grapeville.  Westmoreland,  S 

W  Po  Ky  Ex. 

Grass  Flat  Mines,  Clearfield,  C 
Ry. 

Grassy  Run  Junction,  Somer¬ 
set,  S  VV  Ry. 

Grater’s  Ford,  Montgomery,  S 
W  Po  ky  Ex. 

490  Gratz,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

Gravel  Place,  Monroe,  E  Ry. 
Gravellick.  Clarion.  VV  Po. 
Graver's,  Philadelphia,  SE  Ry. 
Gravity,  Wayne.  N  E  Po. 

Gray,  Westmoreland,  SWRy  Ex 
Gray  bill,  York.  S  Ry  Ex. 
Graydon.  York,  SPo. 

Gray’s  Eddy,  Armstrong, WRy 

Gray’s  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Ky  Ex. 

56  Gray  s  Landing.Greene.SWPo 
Gray’s  Mills, Crawford JJ WRy. 
Gray’s  Run.  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
163  Graysvilie.  Huntingdon.  C Po. 

Graziersviile, Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
110  Greason,  Cumberland,  S  PoRy 
Ex. 

146  Great  Belt,  Butler, WPo  RyEx. 
1002  ureat  Bend,  Susquehanna,  NE 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

72  Greble,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 

Grecoes  Junction,  Elk,  N  Po. 
150  Greece  City,  Butler,  VV  Po 
Greenawafd, Berks.  S  E  Ry . 
Greenback,  Northumberland, 
C  Ry. 

65  Green  Bank,  Lancaster, SEPo. 
271  Greenbrier,  Northumberland, 
CPo. 

Greeuburr,  Clinton.  N  Po. 

1525  Greencastle,  Franklin,  S  PoRy 

91  Greendale,  Armstrong.  W  Po. 
Greendale,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

360  Greene,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

67  Greene’s  Landing,  Bradford, N 
Po. 

78  Greenfield,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
Greenfield,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry. 
Green  Garden.  Beaver,  W  Po 

117  Green  Grove,  Lackawanua.N  E 

Po. 

Green  Hill,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Rv 
Ex. 

Greenland,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
237  Green  Lane,  Montgomery,  SE 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Green  Lawn.  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
Green  Ligk,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry. 

Green  Lick  Junction,  West¬ 
moreland,  S  W  Ry. 

40  Green  M  uut,  Adams,  S  Po. 
Greenmount,  Philadelphia,SE 

525  Greenock,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

178  Green  Park.  Perry,  C  Po  Rv 
Green  Pqiut,  Lebanon.  8  E  Ry. 
Green  Ridge,  Lackawanna.NE 
Ry  Ex. 

GreenRidge, Northumberland 

C  Ry  Ex. 

Green  Ridge,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Green  Ridge  Junction,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  VV  E  Ry. 

427  Greensborough  Greene.  SWPo 
4202  Urecnabu rgli, Westmoreland 
S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

122  GreenSDi-ing.Cumberland.SPo 
Green  Springs.  Allegheny, SW 
Ry  Ex. 

Greentown,  Pike,  E  Po. 

685  Green  Tree,  Allegheny.  SWPo. 

Green  l  ree,  Chester,  SE  RyEx. 
217  Green  Village,  Franklin,  S  l’o 
Ry  Ex. 

Greenv..  Lackawanna.  N  E  Ry 
3674  Greenville,  Mercer,  N  WPo  Ky 
Ex. 

Greenwich. Philadelphia.SEPo 
Greenwood,  Bradford,  NRy  Ex- 
227  Greenwood.  Columbia,  c  Po. 

249  Greenwood  Furnace.Hunting- 
don.C  Po. 

Greer,  Butler,  WPo. 

Greer’s,  Washington,  SWRy  Ex 
Gregg, Centre.  CRy  Ex. 
Gregory .  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Grenoble,  Bucks,  SEPo  Ry. 
Gresham,  Crawford,  N  W  po. 

63  Greshville.  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Gretna,  Washington.  S  VV  Po. 
Gridley’s,  McKean,  N  Rv. 

74  Grier's  Point,  Perry,  C  Po. 
Griesemersville,  Berks.  SEPo. 
Griffin,  Somerset,  S  VV  Po. 
Griffin,  Westmoreland,  SWRy 
Griffiths.  McKean,  N  Ry. 

Grill,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 

186  Grimville,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Grindstone.  Fayette,  SWPoRv 
Grip,  Indiana,  VV  Po. 
Grisemore,  Indiana.  W  Po. 

169  Grissinger.  Cumberland.  SPo. 

Groffdale.  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry. 

147  Groff’s  Store,  Lancaster  SEPo 
Grovania,  Montour,  C  Po  Ry 
Grove,  Allegheny.  S  VV  Ry  Ex. 
Grove,  Cameron.  N  Ry  Ex. 

1160  Grove  City,  Mercer,  N  WPo  Ry 

313  Grover,  Bradford,  N  Po  Ry  Ex 
Grove  Summit,  Jeffe-son.  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Groveton,  Allegheny,  SWPo 
Ry. 

Guava,  Columbia,  C  Po. 
Guernsey,  Adams,  S  Po. 

Guffey,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry. 
Guffey,  Westmorelund.SWRy 
Guilford  Springs,  Franklin.  S 
Po  Ry, 
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Guinston’s  Siding,  York,  S  Ry 
Guitonvllle,  Forest.  N  W  Po. 
Guldens,  Adams,  S  Ry  Ex. 

860  Gulf  Mills.Montgomery.SEPo. 
Gump,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

Gum  Stump,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
93  Gum  Tree,  Chester,  8  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Gurnee,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry. 
Gurnee  Jc..  Tioga,  N  Ry. 

327  Guthriesville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Guth’s  Sta.,  Lehigh.  E  Po  Ry . 
Guya8uta,  Allegheny  ,SW  RyEx 
Guyer,  Centre,  C  Po. 

Guy’s  Mills,  Allegheny, SWRy. 
499  Guy’s  Mills,  Crawford,  NWPo. 
167  Gwynedd,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Haas,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

Haas  Siding,  Cumberland.SRy 
Habliston,  York,  S  Ry. 
Hackney,  Washington,  S  W 
PoRy. 

Hadden  ville,  Fayette  ,S W Po. 
276  Hadley,  Mercer,  NWPo  RyEx 
Haffey,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

314  Hagersville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Hannstown.  Lancaster.  SEPo. 
Haines,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Haines.  Lehigh, E  Ry. 

Haines,  Wayne,  N  W  Po. 

616  Halifax,  Dauphin,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 
60  Hall,  York,  S  Po. 

Hallenbecks,  Lackawanna,  X 
ERy. 

Hallensack’s,  Lackawanna,  N 

Hallman's,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
Hall’s,  Lycoming.  N  Ry  Ex. 
Hall’s.  Potter,  N  Ry 
1167  Hallstead, Susquehanna  XEPo 
Haliston.Butler,  WRy  Ex. 
Hallton,  Elk,  N  Po. 

2127  Hamburgh,  Berks ,S  E  Po. 

HamburghSta.3erks.SERyEx 
Hametown.  York,  S  Po. 

53  Hamill,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

200  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

173  Hamlin,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 

Hamlin,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex. 

282  Hamlinton,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
246  Hammersley’s  Fork,  Clinton, 
N  Po. 

49  Hammett,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

Hammon,  Schuylkill,  E  RyEx. 
Hammond,  Potter,  N  Ry. 

115  Hammond,  Tioga,  N  PoRyEx. 
Hammonds,  Warren,  N  w  Ry. 
Hammond's  Siding, Tioga.N Ry 
172  Haniorton,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Hampden.  Cumberland,  S  Po. 

201  Hampton,  Adams.  S  Po. 
Hampton,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 
Hauce,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Hancock,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 
Hancock,  Lancaster.  S  E  Po. 
Hancock  Avenue,  Adams, SRy. 

83  HaneyviMe,  Clinton,  N  Po. 

76  Hanlm  Station,  Washington, S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Hannah,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Hanover,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

3746  Hanover.  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

49  Hanover  Junction,  York,  8  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

153  Hanoverville,  Northampton.E 
Po. 

Harbison,  Butler,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Harbor  Bridge,  Lawrence,  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Harbor  Mills,  Lycoming,  XPo. 
137  Harbour  Creek,  Erie,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Harden,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
469  Harding,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Hardpan,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Harems  Valley,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po. 

221  Harford,  Susquehanna,  NE  Po 
Harford  Siding.  York,  S  Rv. 
236  Harlansburg,  Lawrence, WPo. 
585  Harleigh,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Harlem,  Berks,  SEPo 
599  Harley8ville,  Montgomery ,SE 
Po. 

226  Harmarville,  Allegheny,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

453  Harmon8burg,  Crawford,  N  W 
Po. 

Harmonsburgh  Station,  Craw¬ 
ford,  N  W  icy  Ex. 

Harmon’s  Creek, Washington, 
S  WPo. 

685  Harmony,  Butler,  W  PoRyEx. 
97  Harnedsville,Somerset,SWPo. 
Harnish ,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry. 
Harper,  Northampton,  EPoRy 
Harpers.  Montgomery.  SE  Ry. 
Harris,  Lycoming,  N  Ry  Ex. 
39385  Harrisburg,  Dauphin,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Harrisburg  and  Potomac 
Crossing,  Cumberland,  S  Ry. 
286  Harrison  City, Westmoreland, 
S  W  Po. 

Harrison  Siding,  York,  S  Ry. 
829  Harrison  Valley,  Potter,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

67  Harrison ville,  Fulton,  S  Po. 
630  Harrisvilie,  Butler,  W  Po. 

HarrisviileSta.,  Butler, W  Ry. 
Harrity,  Carbon,  E  Po. 
Harrold,  Elk,  N  Po. 
Harrowgate,  Philadelphia,  SE 
Ry  Ex. 

67  Harsha ville,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

Hartford,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

194  Harthegig,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 
261  Hartleton,  Union,  C  Po. 

Hartley,  Bedford,  S  Ry  Ex. 

361  Hartley,  York,  S  Po. 

53  Hartley  Hall.  Lycoming,  NPo. 
Hartman.  Lancaster,  8  E  Ry. 
Hartranft,  Montgomery,  8  E 
Ry  Ex. 

160  Hartstown,  Crawford,  NW  Po. 
132  Hartsville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Hartzell,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

213  Harvey’s,  Greene,  8  W  Po. 
Harvey's  Lake,  Luzerne.  E  Ry 
Harvey's  Run.  Jefferson, W  Ry 
Harveyville,  Chester .SERyEx 
100  Harveyville,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Haskell,  Clarion,  W  Po  Ry. 
Hastings,  Allegheny  3  WRy  Ex 
1070  Hastings,  Cambria,  CPoRyEx 
781  Hatboro,  Montgomery ,  8  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Hatch  Hollow,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
301  Hatfield,  Montgomery,  8  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Hatton,  Cumberland,  S  Po. 
Hauek’s.  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

161  Hauto,  Carbon,  E  Po  Ry. 

259  Haverford  College,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  8  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Hawkeye,  Westmoreland,  SW 
Ry  Ex. 

Hawkins,  Allegheny  .SWRyEx 
Hawk  Run  Junction,  Centre,  C 
Ry. 

1968  Hawley,  Wayne,  NE  Po  Ry  Ex. 
72  Haycock  Run.  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Haydentown,  Fayette,  SWPo. 
Hayes,  Centre,  CRy. 

Hayfleld.  Crawford.  N  W  Po. 
239  Haymaker.  McKean,  N  Po. 
Haynie,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Hays.  Allegheny,  SWRy  Ex. 
Hays  Grove,  Cumberland.SPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Hay’s  Mill,  Somerset,  8  W  Po. 
200  Hays  ville,  Allegheny,  8  W  Po 
RyEx. 

Hazard,  Carbon,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Hazel  Creek  Junction,  Carbon, 
ERy  Ex. 


Hazeldell,  Lawrence,  WPoRy. 
Hazeltine  .Allegheny  ,SW  RyEx 
Hazelwood,  Allegheny, SWRy. 
Hazelwood,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Hazen,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
Hazelbrook,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

11872  Hazleton,  Luzerne,  EPo RyEx. 
Hazleton  Junction,  Luzerne,  E 
Ry. 

Hazzard,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 
Head  of  Grade,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ry. 

Heart  Lake,  Susquehanna,  NE 
Po. 

45  Heathville,  Jefferson  .WPoRy . 
Heaton,  Montgomery,  8  E  Ry. 
Hebe,  Northumberland,  C  Po. 
Heberlig,  Cumberland,  8  Po. 
256  Hebron,  Potter,  N  Po. 

Hecks,  Dauphin,  C  Ry. 

473  Heekscherville,  Schuylkill,  E 

134  Hecktown,  Northampton  .EPo 
Heckton  Mills,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

126  Hecla, Schuylkill, EPo  Ry. 

610  Hecla,  Westmoreland,  8  W  Ry 

Ex. 

Hector,  Potter,  N  Po. 

37  Hegarty’s  Cross  Roads,  Clear¬ 
field,  EPo. 

149  Hegins,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

Heidelberg,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

203  Heidlersburgh.  Adams,  S  Po. 
109  Heilmandale,  Lebanon,  8  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Heinly,  Lehigh,  ERy. 

29  Heister&burgh,  Favette.SWPo 
39  Helen  Furnace.  Clarion,  WPo. 
136  Helfenstein.  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

Helixville,  Bedford,  8  Po. 

529  Heliam,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Hellen  Mills,  Elk.  N  Ry. 

Heller.  York,  8  Po. 

Heller's  Church,  Lancaster,  S 
ERy. 

708  Hellertown,  Northampton,  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Helvetia,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 
Hemlock,  Warren,  NW  Ry  Ex. 
59  Hemlock  Hollow,  Wayne,  N  E 
Po. 

Hemlock  Street,  Dauphin.CRy 
Hempfield,  Lancaster,  8  E  Ry. 
99  Henderson,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 
Henderson,  Montgomery,  8  W 
Ry  Ex. 

72  Hendricks,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Hendrix,  Adams,  8  Ry. 

369  Henrietta,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Henry  Clay,  Cumberland,  SRy 
Ex. 

Henry’s  Bend,  Venango, NW 
Ry. 

Henry  ville,  Monroe,  E  Ry  Ex. 
llensei,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 
Hepburn,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

131  Hepler,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

237  Hereford,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

63  Herman,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

72  Hermitage,  Mercer,  NWPoRy. 
376  Herndon.  Northumberland,  8 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Herndon  Branch  Junction, 
Northumberland,  C  R.v. 
Herr.  Allegheny,  8  W  Ry  Ex. 
Herrick,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

327  Herrick  Centre  .Susquehanna, 
N  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

219  Herrick vilie,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Herron.  Allegheny,  8  W  Po. 
Herrville,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 

82  Heshbon,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Hess,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po  Ry . 
Hess  Mill.  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Hetlerville.  Columbia,  C  Po. 
Heverly,  Clearfield,  Ry  Ex. 
Hickernell,  Crawford,  NW  Po. 
Hickman,  Allegheny ,  NEPoRy 
Ex. 

Hickman,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 
Hickory,  Forest,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Hickman  Run  Junction,  Fay¬ 
ette,  8  W  Ry. 

237  Hickory,  Washington,  SW  Po. 
121  Hickory  Corners,  Northum¬ 
berland,  C  Po. 

200  Hickory  Grove,  Susquehanna, 
NEPoRy  Ex. 

113  Hickory  Hill,  Chester,  S  E  Po, 
168  Hickory  Run,  Carbon,  E  PoRy 
Ex. 

Hick’s  Ferry,  Luzerne, ERyEx 
Heistand,  York,  8  Ry  Ex. 

50  Hiester’s  Mill,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Higbee,  Greene,  8  W  Po. 

High  Bridge  .Allegheny. SWRy 
Highfleld,  Adams,  SRy. 

73  High  House,  Fayette.  S  W  Po. 

127  High  Lake,  Wayne,  N  EPo. 
Highland,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
Highland,  Bradford.  N  Po. 
Highland,  Philadelphia, SERy 

657  Highland  Junction,  Luzerne. 
E  Ry. 

Highland  Lake,  Lycoming.  N 

High  Rock,  York,  8  Ry  Ex. 

971  Highspire,  Dauphin.SPoRyEx. 

High  Trestle,  Lycoming.  NRy. 
149  High  ville,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 
Hilborn,  Lycoming.  N  Po  Ry. 
Hill,  Mercer,  NWPo. 

182  Hill  Church,  Berks,  8  E  Po. 

Hilldale,  Allegheny,  SW  RyEx. 
63  Hillegass,  Montgomery ,SfiPo. 
Hillegas  Station.Montgomery, 
S  ERyEx. 

510  Hilliard’s,  Butler,  W  Po  RyEx 
Hillman,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

98  Hill’s,  Washington,  SW  RyEx. 
Hillsborough,  Somerset  SWPo 
Hill's  Creek,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 
Hillsdale,  Dauphin,  C  Ry  Ex. 
235  Hillsdale,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

437  Hill’s  Grove,  Sullivan,  W  Po. 

Hillside,  Montgomery,  S  E  Ry. 
119  Hillside,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

49  Hill’s  view,  Westmoreland,  8 
W  Po. 

Hillsville.  Lawrence,  W  Po. 
Hilltop,  Bucks.  8  E  Ry. 
Hilltown,  Bucks,  8  E  Po. 

250  Hilltown,  Lawrence,  WRy  Ex. 

95  Hine’8  Corners.  Wayne,NEPo. 
198  Hinkletown,  Lancaster,  SEPo. 

Hinterleiter.  Berks.  8  E  Ry. 

147  Hites.  Allegheny,  SWPo  RyEx. 
Hoadley’s,  Wayne, NEPoRyEx 
Hoagland.  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 

91  Hobbie,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Hoblet.  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Hoblitzell,  Bedford,  8  Po. 

333  Hoboken,  Allegheny,  SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Hoffer,  Snyder,  C  Po. 
Hoffman,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
Hoffman,  Perry,  C  Ry. 

342  Hogestown,  Cumberland.  SPo. 

Hoggs,  Westmoreland,  SW  Po. 
953  Hokendauqua,  Lehigh,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Hoices,  York,  8  Po. 

34  Holbrook,  Greene,  8  W  Po. 
Holderbaum,  Bedford.SRy  Ex. 
Holicong.  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

96  Holland,  Bucks,  8  E  Po. 
Holland  Station,  Bucks, SERy. 
Hollenback,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Holiday,  Tioga,  N  Ry  Ex. 

2975  Hollidays  burgh,  Blair,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

187  Hoflisterville,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

Hollsopple.  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
300  Holmes,  Delaware,  SEPoRyEx 


Holmesburgh,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Po  Ry. 

Holmesburgh  Junction,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  8  E  Ry  Ex. 

60  Holt,  Beaver,  WPo. 

Holtz,  York,  8  Po 
147  Home,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

606  Homer  City,  Indiana,  W  PoRy 
Ex. 

7911  Homestead,  Allegheny,  S  WPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Homesville, Schuylkill,  ERyEx 
Hometown.Schuylkill.ERyEx. 
95  Hornet’s  Ferry,  Bradford,  NPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Homewood,  Allegheny,  SW  Ry 
Ex. 

400  Homewood,  Beaver, WPoRyEx 
Hommers,  Cambria,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Honeoye,  Potter.  N  Po. 

2816  llonendale,  Wayne,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

514  Honey  Brooke,  Chester,  S  E 
PoRy  Ex. 

Honey  Creek,  Mifflin,  C  Ry  Ex 
279  Honey  Grove.  Juniata,  C  Po. 
Honeyville,  Clinton,  N  Ry. 
Hooker,  Butler,  W  Po. 

297  Hookstown,  Beaver,  W  Po. 
Hoover,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Hoover’s  Run,  Greene,  8  W  Po 
188  Hooversville,  Somerset,  8  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Hooverton  .Montgomery  ,SEPo 
299  Hop  Bottom,  Susquehanna,  N 
E  Po  Ry. 

Hope,  Greene,  8  W  Po. 

Hope,  Northampton,  E  Ry. 

93  Hope  Church,  Allegheny,  8  W 
Po. 

Hope  Mills,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 
562  Hopewell,  Bedford,  8  Po  RyEx 
Hopewell,  Chester,  8  E  Ry  Ex. 
100  Hopewell  Centre,  York,  SPo. 
Hopewell  Cotton  Works,  Ches¬ 
ter,  8  E  Po. 

Hopkins,  Jefferson,  W  Ry. 
Hoppenville,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po. 

Hopwood,  Fayette,  8  W  Po. 
Horatio,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry. 
Horn,  Warren,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

64  Hornbrook,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Hornby,  Erin,  N  W  Po. 
Homingford,  Mifflin,  C  Ry. 
Horn’s  Springs,  Northampton, 
ERy. 

467  Horsnam,  Montgomery,  SE  Po 
213  Horton’s,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

153  Hosensack,  Lehigh,  E  PoRyEx 
247  Host,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 

Hostetter,  Westmoreland,  8  W 
Po. 

Hostler,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry  Ex 
158  Houser  Mill,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

167  Houserville,  Centre,  C  Po. 

Houston,  Washington,  8  W  Ry 
Ex. 

Houston  Junction,  Mercer,  N 
W  Ry. 

Houston  Run,  Washington,  8 
WRy. 

182  Houstonville,  Washington,  8 

WPo. 

Honsum,  Franklin,  8  Po. 

2231  Houtzdaie,  Clearfield,  C  PoRy 
Ex. 

Hovers.  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
Howard,  Allegheny,  8  W  RyEx 
554  Howard,  Centre,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Howard  Junction,  McKean,  N 
Ky. 

Howard’s,  Cameron,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Howard's  Hill,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Howe,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
Howell’s,  Northampton,  E  Ry. 
Howellville,  Chester,  8  E  Ry. 
Hower’sBranch,Northampton, 
E  Ry. 

Howerton,  Northampton.  ERy 
Hoyt,  Montgomery,  8  E  Po. 

560  Hoytville.  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Hubelsville,  Huntingdon,  C  Po 
J83  Hublersburgh,  Centre,  C  Po. 

Hudson,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

60  Hudsondale, Carbon, EPoRyEx 
Huff. Westmoreland,  SW  RyEx 
Huffnagle,  Lucks,  SERy. 

123  Huff’s  'hurch,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
1358  Hughesville,  Lycoming,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

418  Hulmevilie,  Bucks,  8  E  Po. 

1840  Hulton,Allegheny, SWPo  RyEx 
Hulton  Ferry,  Allegheny,  8  W 
Ry  Ex. 

64  Hummel’s  Wharf,. Snyder. CPo. 
»3  Hummels  Store,  Berks.  SW  J*o 
1486  Hummelstown,  Dauphin,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

37  Hunkers,  Westmoreland,  8  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

210  Hunlock  Creek,  Luzerne, EPo 
Ry. 

Hunter,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 
Hunter,  Northumberland, CRy 
Hunters,  Centre,  C  Ry. 
Hunters  Cave,  Greene,  SW  Po. 
98  Hunter’s  Run,  Cumberland,  8 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

450  Hunterstown,  Adams,  8  Po. 
150  Huntersville,  Lvcoming.N  Po. 
5729  Huntingdon,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Huntingdon  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  8  E  Ry. 

632  Huntingdon  Valley,  Montgom¬ 
ery.  8  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

229  Huntingdon  Mills,  Luzerne,  E 
Po. 

Huntley,  Cameron,  N  Ry  Ex. 
278  Huntsdale,  Cumberland.SPo 
Ry  Ex. 

100  Huntsville,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Husband,  Somerset,  8  W  Po. 
Huston  Run,  Washington, 8  W 
Ry  Ex. 

82  Hustontown.  Fulton,  8  Po. 
Hutchins,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Hutchinson,  Fayette,  8  W  Ry 
Ex. 

247  Hy detown,  Crawford,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

1056  Hyndman,  Bedford,  SPoRyEx 
90  Hynemansville,  Lehigh.  EPo. 
219  Hyner,  Clinton,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
430  Icitesburgh,  Perry,  C  Po. 

173  Idaville,  Adams,  8  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Idetown,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Idlepark,  Westmoreland,  8  W 
Po. 

Idiewild,  Westmoreland,  SW 
Ry  Ex. 

400  Idlewood,  Allegheny,  8  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

92  Imfertown,  Bedford.  S  Po. 
Imler  Valley.  Bedford,  8  Po. 
Imperial,  Allegheny,  8  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Imperial,  Venango,  N  W  Ry. 

183  Independence,  Washington,  3 

W  Po. 

1963  Indiana,  Indiana,  WPo  RyEx 
I  ndian  Creek,  Fayette,  8  w  Ry 
237  Indian  Creek,  McKean.  N  Po. 
142  Indian  Head.  Fayette,  SW  Po. 
49  Indian  Orchard,  Wayne,  N  E 
Po. 

62  Indian  Run,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 
860  Industry,  Beaver,  WPo  Ry  Ex. 
Inez,  Potter,  N  Po. 

Ingleby,  Centre,  C  Ry. 
Ingleside,  Cambria.  C  Ry. 

42  In^leside,  Westmoreland,  8  W 

Ingomar,  Allegheny.  8  W  Po. 
Ingram,  Allegheny,  SW  Po  Ry 


Inkerman,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Ink  Works,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Instanter,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

621  Intercourse,  Lancaster, 8E  Po. 
Intersection,  Franklin.  SRy  Ex 
Intersection,  York,  8  Ry  Ex. 
Inwoou,  Lebanon,  8  E  Ky. 

114  Iola,  Columbia  C  Po. 

104  Iona,  Lebanon,  8  E  Po. 

Iowa  Mills,  Jefferson,  WRy  Ex 
Irish  Lan  ,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

462  Irish  Ripple  Lawrence,  W  Po. 

Irishtown  Adams,  SPo. 

510  Iron  Bridge,  Montgomery, 8 
E  Po  Ex. 

Iron  Bridge,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry. 

Irondale,  Columbia,  C  Ry. 
Ironore,  York,  8  Po. 

Iron  Ridge,  York,  8  Ry  Ex. 
Ironsides  Chester,  8  E  Ry. 
Iron  Stone,  Berks,  8  E  Ry. 

300  Ironton,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Iroquois,  Perry,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Irvine,  Warren,  NWPo. 
Irvineton,  Warren,  NW  Ry  Ex 
Irving,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

913  Irvona.  Clearfield,  C  Po  RyEx 
2428  Irwin,  Westmoreland,  SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

99  Isabella,  Chester,  SE  Po  RyEx 
Island,  Clinton,  N  Po. 

Island  Grove,  Northampton,  E 
Ry. 

94  Island  Pond,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Island  Run,  Elk,  N  Ry. 

Isle  Butler,  W  Po. 

Ithan,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 

Itley,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
lva,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 
Ivanhoe,  Allegheny,  8  W  Ry. 
Ivarea,  Erie.  N  W  Po. 

Ivison,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

63  Ivy  land,  Bucks,  8  E  PoRy  Ex. 
196  Ivy  Mills,  Delaware,  8  E  Po. 

Ivy  Rock.  Montgomery,  SE  Ry 
Jack's  Island,  Westmoreland, 
8  WRy. 

Jack’s  Mountain,  Adams,  8  Ry 
277  Jackson,  Susquehanna,  NE  Po 
Jackson.  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
Jackson  Branch, Mercer  ,NWRy 
232  Jackson  Centre,  Mercer,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Jackson  Mills,  Bedford, SPo. 
Jackson’s,  Erie,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

82  Jackson  Summit,  Tioga,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Jackson  Valley,  Susquehanna, 
NEPo. 

Jacksonv.. Cumberland, SRyEx 
329  Jacksonville,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry 
156  Jacksonwald,  Berks,  SE  Po. 
250  Jack’s  Run,  Allegheny,  8W  Ry 
166  Jacksville,  Butler,  W  Po. 

200  Jacob’s  Creek,  Westmoreland, 
8  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Jacobs  Mills,  York,  8  Po  RyEx 
Jacobus,  York,  SPo. 

265  JamesCreek, Huntingdon. CPo 
James’  Mill,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 
Jamesonvilie,  Butler,  W  RyEx 
822  Jamestown,  Mercer,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

172  Jamison,  Bucks,  8  E  Po. 
Jamison,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 
Jamison  City,  Columbia,  C  Po 
RyEx. 

Janney,  Bucks,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

196  Jarrettown,  Montgomery,  8  E 
Po. 

Jeanesviile.Luzerne,  EPo  RyEx 
1525  Jeannette, Westmoreland,  8  W 
Po  Ry. 

358  Jeddo,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Jefferson,  Clarion,  W  Ky. 

327  Jefferson,  Greene,  8  W  Po. 

Jefferson, Schuylkill,  ERy. 

374  Jefferson,  York,  8  Ry  Ex. 

Jefferson  Centre,  Butler,  WPo 
JeffersonCity  .Clarion, WRy  Ex 
Jefferson  J unction  .Susquehan¬ 
na,  N  E  Ry. 

Jefferson  Line,  Clearfield,  C  Po 
Ry. 

Jefferson  Siding,  Wayne,  N  E 
Ry. 

184  Jeffersonv.  .Montgomery, SEPo 
Jeffreystown,  Allegheny,  8  W 
Ry. 

42  Jeffries,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 
Jenkins,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

1609  Jenkinatown,  Montgomery ,SE 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

99  Jenner’s  Cross  Roads,  Somer¬ 
set,  8  WPo. 

95  Jennerstown, Somerset, SWPo. 

105  Jennersville,  Chester,  8  E  Po. 
200  Jenningsville.Wyoming.NEPo 

2650  Jermyn,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Jerry,  Cameron,  N  Po. 

64  Jersey  Mills,  Lycoming,  N  Po 

Ky  Ex. 

1863  Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Jersey  Shore  Junction  .Lycom¬ 
ing,  N  Ry. 

Jersey  Shore  Station,  Lycom¬ 
ing,  N  Ry. 

149  Jerseytown,  Columbia,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Jewel, Crawford,  N  W  Po. 

239  Joanna,  Berks,  8  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Joanna  Heights.  Berks,  8  E  Ry 
Job’s  Corners,  Tioga,  N  Po. 
Johnnycake,  Warren.  N  W  Ry 
46  Johnsburgh,  Somerset,  SW  Po 
Johnson  Brook,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 
1280  Johnsonburg,  Elk,  N  Po  RyEx 
Johnson’s  Crossing,  Warren, 
N  W  Ry. 

161  Johnsonville.  Northampton.E 
Po  Ry. 

Johnston,  Allegheny .SWRyEx 
21805  Johnstown,  Cambria,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

136  Johnsville,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 
Johnsv.  Sta. ,  Bucks,  SE  Ry  Ex 
Joint,  Allegheny,  8  W  Po. 

Joio  Junction,  McKean.  N  Ry. 
78  Joliett,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

93  Jollytown,  Greene,  SWPo. 

163  Jones’  Mills,  Westmoreland,  8 
W  Po. 

Jones’  Station,  Allegheny,  8  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

643  Jonestown,  Lebanon.  8  E  Po. 
Jonestown  Station,  Lebanon, 8 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Jordan,  Bucks,  8  E  Ry  Ex. 

269  Jordan,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

Jordan  Bridge,  Lehigh, ERyEx 
Joville,  McKean,  N  Po. 

Jubilee,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

205  Julian,  Centre,  C  Po  Ky  Ex. 
Jumonville.  Fayette,  8  W  Po. 
Junction,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry. 
140  Junction,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 

J  unction,  Montgometw,  8  E  Ry. 
Junction,  Venango,  N  W  Ry. 
Junction,  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
Junction  No.  1, Allegheny, SW 

Ju  action  No.  2,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry. 

Ju ncti on  Switch ,  Montgomery , 
S  E  Ry. 

June  Bug  Y,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Juniata,  Blair,  C  Ry. 

Juniata,  Perry,  C  Po. 

J  u  niata  Bridge .  Perry,  CRy  Ex. 
Juniata  ville.  Fayette,  8  WPo. 
Justus,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po. 
Juv».,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 


Kalmia  Fan  House,  Dauphln.C 
Ry. 

74  Kammerer,  Washington,  S  W 

Po. 

1849  Kane,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Kane  Junction,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
329  Kan  Citj  .  Venango.  NWPo 
Kanesholm,  McKean, N  Po  Ry. 

126  Kantz,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

172  Kaolin,  Chester,  8  E  Po. 

Kapp’s,  Northumberland,  CRy 

Karns.  Allegheny,  8  W  Ry  Ex. 
427  KamsCity.  Butler,  WPoRyEx. 
996  Karthaus,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 
Karthaus  Station,  Clearfield, C 
Ry  Ex. 

Kashner,  Mercer,  N  WPo. 

66  Kasson,  McKean,  N  Po. 

KassonBrook,  Wyoming, NEPo 
Kastors  Corners,  Crawford,  N 
WPo. 

K  >tan,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
Kattellen,  Northampton,  E  Po 
Ry. 

Kauffman,  Franklin, SPo  RyEx 
275  Kaylor,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Kay  lor,  Cambria.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Kearney,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

267  Kearsarge,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
Keating,  Clinton,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Keating,  Potter,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Kecksburg,  Westmoreland, SW 
Po. 

Keech,  Potter,  N  Po. 

Keefer’s,  Franklin,  8  Po. 
Keefer’s,  Northumberland,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

44  Keelersburgh, Wyoming, NEPo 
Keene  Wayne, N  ERy. 
Keeney  York.  8  Ky  Ex. 

216  Keeney  ville,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

39  Keepvxlle,  Erie,  NWPo  Ry. 
Keewaydin,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 
Keffe.,  Westmoreland,  SWPo. 
Keffers,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Kegg.  Bedford,  8  Po. 

KenTer,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 
Keim,  Somerset,  8  W  Po. 
Keister’s,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Kellam,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Kelayres,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 
Keller’s  Sdg.,  Lancaster,  SERy 

70  Kellersburgh,  Armstrong,  W 
Po. 

Keller’s  Church.  Bucks,  SEPo. 
Kellettville.  Forest.  N  W  Po. 
226  Kelly  burgh.  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

63  Kelly  Cross  Roads,  Union, CPo. 
97  Kelly  Point.  Union.  C  Po. 

221  Kelly’s  Station,  Armstrong,  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Kelly  ville,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
116  Kelton,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
285  Kemblesville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Kempton.  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

40  Kendall.  Beaver,  W  Po. 
Kendall,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex. 

1937  Kendall  Creek,  McKean,  N  Po. 

Kendrick’s,  Clearfleld.CRy  Ex. 
849  Kenilworth,  Chester.  3  E  Po. 
120  Kennard,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 
Kennedy,  Allegheny.  W  Ry  Ex 
Kennedy,  Tioga.  N  Po. 

96  Kennerdell,  Venango, NWPo. 
Kennerdell  Station,  Venango, 

N  W  Ry  Ex. 

Kenneth,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Kennett,  Chester,  S  E  Ry  E> . 
1326  Kennett  Square,  Chester,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Kenney,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
Kenney’s,  Berks,  3  E  Ry. 
Kensington,  Philadelphia,  8  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Kensington,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry. 

146  Kent,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Kenwood,  Beaver,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Kenwood,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Keown,  Allegheny.  8  W  Po. 
Kepler’s  Mill,  Northampton,  E 
Ry. 

Kepner,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry. 
Kerby  Siding,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry 
Ex. 

Kerr,  Allegheny.  S  W  Ry. 
Kerrmoor.  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 

64  Kerrsville,  Cumberland,  3  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

577  Kerrtown,  Crawford,  N  W  Po. 
663  Kersey's,  Elk,  N  Po. 

Ketcham.  Luzerne,  EPo. 
Ketner.  Elk,  N  Ry  Ex. 

100  Keys,  York,  S  Po. 

304  Keystone,  Perry,  C  Po. 

220  Keystone  Junction,  Somerset, 
3  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Keystone  Station,  Somerset 
W  Ry. 

Khedive,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 
Kiasola,  Beaver.  W  Ry. 

Kile  Mercer. NWPo. 

68  Kilgore,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 

125  Killinger,  Dauphin,  CPo. 

Kilmer,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

246  Kimberton,  Chester,  SE  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

219  Kimble.  Pike,  F.  Po. 

Kimble’s,  Pike,  E  Ry  Ex. 

93  Kimmel.  Indiana,  W  Po. 

King,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

106  King  of  Prussia,  Montgomery, 
8  EPo  Ry. 

Kings,  Elk,  N  Ry. 

77  Kings  Bridge,  Lancaster,  8  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

109  Kingsdale,  Adams, 8  PoRyEx. 
Kingsley ,  Susquehanna,  NEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Kings  Mill,  Perry,  C  Ry  Ex. 
King's  Run  Junction,  Clear¬ 
field,  C  Hy  Ex. 

2381  Kingston,  Luzerne.  EPoRyEx. 
Kingston,  Westmoreland,  8  W 
Ry  Ex. 

58  Kingsville,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

83  Kingwood,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
Kinsley’s,  Susquehanna.NERy 

136  Kintnersville,  Bucks.  8  E  Po. 
540  Kinzer’s,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

732  Kinzua,  Warren.  NW  PoRyEx. 
Kinzua Bridge.  McKean, N  Ry. 
Kinzua  Junction,  McKean,  N 
Ry  Ex. 

Kinzua  Viaduct.McKean.NRy. 
Kipple,  Blair,  C  Po. 

Kipp's  Run,  Northumberland, 
C  Ry  Ex 

84  Kirby,  Greene,  8  W  Po. 
Kirby's,  Wayne.  N  E  Ry. 

83  Kirby  ville,  Berks,  8  E  Po. 

Kirkland.  Chester.  8  ERyEx 
196  Kirk’s  Mills.  Lancaster,  SEPo. 

Kirkman,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

129  Kirkwood,  Lancaster. 8  E  Po. 
Kirtland,  Westmoreland,  8  W 
Po. 

112  Kishacoqulllas,  Mifflin,  C  Po. 
Kissel  Hill,  Lancaster.  8  E  Po. 
Kissinger,  Berks,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Kistler,  Perry.  C  Po. 

3095  Klttaniiiiig,  Armstrong.WPo 
Ry  Ex. 

127  Kittanning  Point,  Blair,  C  Ry 

Ex. 

Kittatinny,  Carbon,  E  Ry. 

172  Kizeris,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po. 
K ladder,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Klapperthal,  Berks.  8  E  Ry. 
316  Kleclcnersville,  Northampton, 
EPo. 

211  Kleinfeltersv., Lebanon,  SEPo. 
Kline’s  Corners,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

97  Kline’s  Grove,  Northumber¬ 

land,  C  Po. 


Kline’s  Grove  Station,  North* 
umberland,  C  Ry  Ex. 

119  Klinesville,  Berks,  8  E  Po. 

104  Klingerstown,  Schuylkill, EPo. 

Knapp,  Tioga,  It  Po. 

67  Knauer’s,  Berks  S  E  Po. 

Kneass,  Northumberland.CRy 
Knauertown,  Chester,  8  E  Ry. 
Kneedler,  Montgomery,  SERy 
Ex. 

Kneppers,  Franklin,  S  Ry. 

44  Knob,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

86  Knobsviile,  Fulton,  8  Po. 
Knousetown,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

199  Knowlton,  Delaware,  SEPoRy 

Ex. 

Knowltons,  Potter,  N  Ry. 

1299  Knox,  Clarion,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
167  Knox  Dale,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
679  Knoxville,  Tioga.N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Kohinoor  Junction,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ry. 

Koonsville.  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

319  Kossuth,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Kratz,  Montgomery,  8E  RyEx. 

211  Kratzerville,  Snyder,  C  Po. 
Kready,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 

90  Kreamer,  Snyder,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Krebs,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

99  Kreidersv.,  Northampton. EPo 
Kremis,  Mercer,  NW  Po  RyEx. 
277  Kresgeville,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

161  K  rick’s  Mill,  Berks,  SEPo. 
Krider,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
Krumrine,  Centre,  C  Ry. 

136  Krumsville,  Berks,  SEPo. 
Kuhn,  Somerset  SWPo. 
Kulp’s,  Northumberland.  CRy. 
346  Kulpsville,  Montgomery, SEPo 
167  Kunekle,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

279  Kunkletown.  Monroe.  E  Po. 

Kushequa,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

1596  Kutztown,  Berks.  SE  PoRyEx. 
Kyler’s, Centre,  CRy. 

Kyler’s  Corners,  Elk,  NRy. 

699  Kylertown,  Clearfield,  CPo. 
Kyttle,  Luzerne.  E  Po. 
Laanna,  Pike,  E  Po. 
Laboratory,  Washington,  SW 

Po. 

La  Bott.  York,  S  Po. 

635  Laceyvilie,  Wyoming,  NE  Po 
RyEx. 

Lack,  Juniata,  C  Po. 
Lackawanna,  Lackawanna,  N 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Lackawanna  and  Blooms- 
burgh  Junction,  Luzerne,  E 
Ry. 

Laclcawanna  Junction,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  N  E  Ry. 
Lackawannock  Junction,  Mer¬ 
cer,  N  W  Ry. 

621  Laekawaxen,  Pike,  E  PoRyEx. 
Lacolle,  Westmoreland, SWlty 
Ex. 

109  Laddsburgh,  Bradford,  N  Po 
RyEx. 

Ladona,  Potter,  N  Po. 

160  LuFay*  tte,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry. 
La  Fayette,  Montgomery,  SE 
Ry  Ex. 

496  LuFayette  Hill,  Montgomery, 
SEPo. 

Lafferty,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Laflin,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry. 
Lagonda,  Washington,  a  WPo. 
La  Grange,  Wyoming,  N  E  Ry 

388  Lahaska,  Bucks,  8  E  Po. 
Laidig,  Fulton,  8  Po. 

700  Lairdsville.  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
La  Jose,  <  leartteld,  C  Po. 

La  Jose  Station,  Clearfield,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

56  Lake,  Luzerne.  E  Po 

Lake  Ariel,  Wayne,  N  E  Ry. 

127  Lake  Cary,  Wyoming,  NE  Po. 

212  Lake  Como,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Lake  Conewago,  Lancaster,  8 

Lake  Junction,  Wayne,  NERy. 
149  Lake  Pleasant,  Erie.  N  W  Po. 
132  Laue  Run,  Sullivan.  N  Po. 
Lake  Shore  Junction,  Venan¬ 
go,  N  W  Ry. 

Laketon,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

181  Lake  View,  Susquehanna,  N  E 

Po. 

Lakev.  Crawford,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Lake  Winola,  Wyoming,NEFo 
I.akin,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

310  Lamar,  Clinton,  N  Po. 

454  Lamartine,  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Lambertsville,  Somerset,  8  W 
Po. 

257  Lamb’s  Creek,  Tioga.  N  PoRy. 
Lamoka,  Bradford,  N  Hy  Ex. 
Lamokin,  Delaware,  8E  RyEx. 
La  Mott,  Montgomery,  8  L  Po. 
368  Lampeter,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 
129  Lanark,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

32011  Lancaster,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Lancaster  Junction,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  8  E  Ry  Ex. 

Lancaster  Switch,  Northum¬ 
berland,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Lancelot,  Allegheny,  SWPo. 

600  Landenburgh,  Chester,  8  E  Po. 
166  Lander,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 

316  Landingville,  Schuylkill,  EPo 
Ry  Ex.  _ 

318  Landisburgh,  Perry,  C  Po. 

387  Landis’  Store,  Berks,  8  E  Po. 
271  Landis  Val.,  Lancaster,  SEPo. 

601  Landis  ville,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

467  Landrus,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Lane,  Butler,  W  Ry  Ex. 

398  Lanesborough,  8usquehanna, 
N  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Lanes  Mills,  Jefferson,  W  Po 
Ry. 

Langdon,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Langdons,  Erie,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
727  Langhome,  Bucks,  8  £  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

56  Langville,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
1868  Lansdale,  Montgomery,  8  E 

875  Lansdowne,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

4004  Lansf ord .Carbon ,  E  Po  RyEx. 
Lansing,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Lants,  McKean,  N  Po. 

253  La  Plume,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

375  Laporte,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 

62  Lapp’s,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

215  Larabee,  McKean,  N  PoRyEx. 

1067  Larimer’s  Station.  Westmore¬ 
land,  8  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Laros,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

488  Larksville ,  Luzerne,  E  Po . 

283  Larry’s  Creek,  Lycoming,  N 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Larue,  York,  8  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Lash,  Westmorelanu,  8  W  Po. 
Loshell,  Allegheny,  8  W  Rv. 
Lathrop,  Susquehanna,  NEPo. 
Lathrop,  Tiojga,  N  Ry. 

82  Latimore,  Adams,  S  Po. 

3589  Latrobe,  Westmoreland,  8  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Latta  Grove. Huntingdon.CPo. 
Lattimer  Mines, Luzerne, EP<>. 
La  u backs,  Columbia.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Laughlin,  Allegheny.  S  w  Ry. 
189  Laughlintown,  Westmoreland 
S  W  Po. 

200  Laurel,  Allegheny,  SWRy  Ex. 
Laurel,  Chester,  8  E  Ry. 
Laurel,  Cumberland,  8  Ry  Ex. 

63  Laurel.  York,  8  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Laurel  Dale,  Berks,  8  E  Ry, 
Laurel  Hill,  Fayette,  8  W  Po. 


■HrjrpLJLNATIONr-County  seats  in  Black  Type.  Names  of  counties  follow  names  of  towns.  N.  (north),  N.  E.  (northeast),  C.  (central),  etc.,  indicate  that  portion  of  the  State  in  which  the  county  is  situated. 

Po.,  poet  offices-  By.,  railroad  stations.  Ex.,  express  offices. 
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Laurel  Run,  Elk,  N  Ry- 
Laurel  Run,  Luzerne,  E  RyEx. 
327  Laurelton,  Union,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 
79  Laurelv.,  Westmoreland,  a  w 

200  Laura’s  Station,  Lehigh,  E  Po 

216  Lavansv.,  Somerset  SW  Po. 
Lavelle,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 
Lavery,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

Lawn,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po  Ry. 

118  Lawndale,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Lawndale,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Ry. 

Lawn  town,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry. 

Lawrence,  Washington,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Lawrence  Jc.,  Lawrence,  W 
Lawrence  ville.  Allegheny,  SW 

441  Lawrencev.,  Tioga,  N  PoRyEx. 

268  Lawsonham,  Clarion,  W  Po  ivy 

Ex- 

97  Lawsville  Centre,  Susquehan¬ 
na,  N  E  Po. 

Lawton. Philadelphia,  S  E  Ry. 
Layfleld,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
Layton,  Fayette,  S  WRy, 
Layton  Quarry,  Payette,  S  W 

200  Layton’ 8  Station,  Fayette,  SW 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Leach’s,  Tioga,  N  Ry- 
423  Leacock,  Lancaster.  SE  Po  Ry. 
Lead  Works,  Allegheny,  S  Ry 
Ex. 

263  Leaman  Place,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

110  Leasuresville,  Butler,  W  Po. 

269  Leatherwood,  Clarion.  W  Po. 
Leatherwood  Station,  Clarion, 

14664  Lebanon,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Lebo,  Perry,  O  Po. 

147  Leboeuf,  Erie,  N  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
133  Leek  Kill,  Northumberland,  C 
Po. 

160  Leconte’s  Mills,  Clearfield. CPo 
171  Lederachsville,  Montgomery, 
SEPo. 

192  Ledge  Dale,  Wayne.  N  E  Po. 
Ledger,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

Lee,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

1921  Leechburgh,  Armstrong.  WPo 
Leechburgh  Station.  West¬ 
moreland,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

167  Leech’s  Corners.Mercer.NWPo 
Leemine,  Luzerne,  E  RyEx. 

144  Leeper,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Lee^s,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
Leesburgh,  Cumberland,  S  Ry 

118  Leesburgh,  Mercer,  N  W  Po  Ex. 
Leesburgh  Station,  Mercer,  N 
W  Ry.  „  , 

404  Lee’s  Cross  Roads,  Cumber¬ 
land,  8  Po. 

615  Leesport,  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
360  Leetonia,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

325  Leetsdale,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Lefevre,  Adams,  S  Ry  Ex. 

100  Legionville,  Beaver, WPoRyEx 
Lehigh,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Ry. 
Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 

371  Lehigh7 Gap,  Carbon, EPoRyEx 
Lehigh  Gap  Station,  Carbon, 
E  Ry  Ex. 

222  Lehigh  Tannery,  Carbon.  EPo. 
2959  Lehighton,  Cai bon,  EPoRyEx. 
248  Lehman,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Lehmasters,  Franklin.  SRy Ex. 
Lehnenburgh,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Leib,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

637  Leibysville  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

Leidigh’s,Cuinberlaud,SRyEx. 
163  Leinbach’s,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

836  Leisenring,  Fayette,  SWPoRy. 

Leith,  Fayette,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

157  Leithsville, Northampton.  EPo 
139  Lemaster’s.Franklin.SPoRyEx 
99  Lemon,  Wyoming,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
261  Lemont,  Centre,  O  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Lemont,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 
Lemont  Furnace,  Fayette,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

193  Lenape.  Chester,  S  E  Po  RyEx. 
162  Lenhartsv.,  Berks,  SEPoRyEx. 

Lenkers,  Dauphin,  C  RyEx. 
Leuni,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
629  Leuni  Mills,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Lenover,  Chester,  S  EPoRyEx. 

111  Lenox,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po. 
126  Lenoxv.,  8usquehanna,  NEPo. 
129  Leona,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

Leonard,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Leonard,  Clearfield,  0  RyEx. 

37  Leopard.  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

Leota,  Butler,  W  Po. 

739  Le  Rays v file,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
410  Le  Roy,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

Leslie  Run,  Carbon,  F  Ry  Ex. 
Letort,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Letterkenny,  Franklin.  S  Po. 
Leuffer,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Level  Corners.  Lycoming, NRy 
Leviston,  Carbon,  ERyEx. 
Lewis,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

170  Lewisberry,  York,  S  Po. 

3248  Lc wish urgh, Union .CPoRy Ex 
Lewis  Mills,  Chester,  SE  RyEx. 
96  Lewis  Run,  McKean,  NPoRyEx 
8273  Lcwlstown,  Mifflin.  CPoRyEx 
Lewistown  Jc.,  Mifflin,  CRyEx. 
266  Lewisville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

346  Lexington,  Lancaster,  SE  Po. 

Liberty,  Tioga,  NPo. 

56  Liberty  Corners.Bradford.NPo 
186  Liberty  Sq. ,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

Libonia,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

213  Library,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

Lichty,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

456  Lickdale,  Lebanon,  SEPo  Ry. 
321  Lickingville.  Clarion,  W  Po. 

67  Lick  Run  Mills.  Clearfield.  CPo. 
Liddonfleld,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry. 

879  Light  Street,  Columbia,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

782  Ligonier,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Lilly,  Cambria,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Lillyville,  Beaver.  W  Po. 

607  Lima,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 

Lime  Hill,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

72  Limekiln,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 

199  Limeport,  Lehigh.  E  Po. 

476  Limerick, Montgomery, SEPo. 
320  Lime  Ridge.  Columbia,  CPoRy 
Lime  Rock,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 

Ry. 

813  Limestone,  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Limestone  Siding,  Mercer,  NW 
Ry. 

77  Limestoneville,  Montour,  CPo. 
Llmeton,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 

Lime  Valley,  Lancaster,  SEPo. 
Lincoln,  Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Lackawanna, 
NERy. 

Lincoln  Colliery,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ry. 

84  Lincoln  Falls,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 
496  Lincoln  University,  Chester,  S 
EPo. 

201  Lincolnville,  Crawford,  N  W 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Linden,  Allegheny,  8  W  Ry. 

868  Linden,  Lycoming  N  PoltvEx. 
95  Linden  Hall,  Centre.  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Llndley,  Philadelphia,  S  E  Po 
RyEx. 


44  Lindiey’s  Mills,  Washington,  S 
W  Po. 

Lindiey’s  Mills  Station,  Wash¬ 
ington,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

Lindsey.  Jefferson,  WPoRyEx. 
470  Line  Lexington,  Bucks,  S  EPo. 

Lineborough.  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 
119  Line  Mountain,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Po. 

552  Linesville,  Crawford,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Lintteld,  Chester,  S  W  Ry. 

677  Linfleld,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

419  Linglestown,  Dauphin.  C  Po. 
Lininore,  Beaver,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Linn,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Linns,  Centre.  C  Ry. 

Linwood,  Delaware, S ERyEx. 
688  Linwood  Sta. ,  Delaware,  SE  Po 
Ex. 

349  Lionville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

Lionville  Sta.,  Chester, S  E  Ry. 
Lippen,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Lippencott,  Westmoreland,  S 
WRy. 

06  Lippincott,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

208  Lisburn.  Cumberland,  8  P<>. 

09  Listonburgh,  Somerset,  8 WPo. 
213  Litchfield,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

1494  Lititz,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  RyEx. 
97  Little  Britain, Lancaster,  SEPo 
191  Little  Cooley,  Crawford,  N  W 

Little  Elk,  Erie.  N  W  Po. 

374  Little  Gap,  Carbon,  E  Po. 

225  Little  Marsh, Tioga.  N  Po. 

103  Little  Meadows,  Susquehanna, 
NE  Po  Ex. 

301  Little  Oley,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Little  Run  Junction,  Lehigh,  E 
Ry. 

991  Littlestown,  Adams,  SPoRyEx 
Little  Toby,  Clarion,  W  Ry. 

205  Litzenberg,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

211  Livermore,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

821  Liverpool,  Perry,  C  Po. 

Liverpool  Station,  Dauphin,  C 
RyEx. 

Livonia,  Centre,  C  Po. 

Lix,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
LizardCreekJ  unction ,  Carbon , 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Lizette,  Bucks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
300  Llanwellyn,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 

Ry. 

412  Llewellyn.  Schuylkill,  EPoRy. 
LlewellynCrossing,  Schuylkill, 
E  Ry  Ex. 

77  Lloyd,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry. 

384  Lloydville,  Cambrfa.CPoRyEx 
89  Long,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

122  Lobachsville,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Lobeck,  Wyoming,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Lochiel,  Dauphin,  C  Ry  Ex. 

00  Lochiel,  Union,  C  Po. 
Lochland.  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

Loch  Lomond  Junction,  Cen¬ 
tre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Locke  VaJ.,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

7368  Lock  Haven,  Clinton,  NPoRy 
Ex. 

40  Lock  No.  3,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry. 

56  Lock  No.  4,  Washington,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Lockport,  Erie.  N  W  Ry. 
Lockport,  Northampton. ERy. 
Lockport,  Westmoreland,  SW 
Ry  Ex. 

163  Lockport  Station,  Westmore¬ 
land,  S  W  Po. 

Lock  Ridge,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 
Locksley ,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry. 

44  Lockvilfe,  Wyoming.  N  E  Po. 
279  Locust  Dale,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Locust  Dale  Junction,  Colum¬ 
bia,  C  Ry. 

1698  Locust  Gap,  Northumberland, 
C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

'  Locust  Gap  Junction,  North¬ 
umberland,  C  Ry  Ex. 

02  Locust  Grove,  Fulton,  S  Po. 
Locust  Lane,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Locust  Summit,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Ry. 

Locust  Summit  Jc.,  Northum¬ 
berland,  C  Ry. 

198  Locust  Valley,  Lehigh.  E  Po. 
Locustwood,  Montgomery,  SE 
liy  Ex. 

Lofty,  Schuylkill.  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Logan,  Beaver,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Logan,  Mifflin.  C  Ry  Rx. 
Logan,  Philadelphia,  SE  PoRy 

53  Logania,  Periy .  C  Po  Ex. 

107  Logan  Mills,  Clinton.  N  Po. 

110  Logan’s  Ferry,  Allegheny  ,SW 
PoRy  Ex. 

69  Logansport,  Armstrong,  W  Po 
RyEx. 

266  Loganville,  York,  S  Po. 
Logstown,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
Logue,  Potter,  N  Po. 

133  London,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 

83  Londonderry,  Chester,  SE  Po. 
197  London  Grove,  Chester,  SEPo. 
146  Lone  Pine,  Washington.SWPo 
Lone  Star,  Greene, S  W  Po. 
Longacre,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Long  Bridge,  Westmoreland.S 
W  RyEx. 

Long  Brook,  Sullivan,  N  Ry. 
Longfellow,  Mifflin,  C  Ry  Ex. 

209  Long  Level,  York,  S  Po. 

Long  Point,  Clarion,  W  Ry. 
Long  Pond,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

117  Long  Run,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Long  Run,  Clarion,  WRy. 
Longsdorfs,  Cumberland,  S  Po 
RyEx. 

Long  Siding,  Huntingdon .CRy 
Long  Siding,  Lycoming.  N  Ry. 
Long  Siding,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 
Long  Siding,  Mercer,  N  W  Ky. 
Long's  Stand.Crawford.NWPo 
Long’s  Station,  Franklin,  SRy 
Ex. 

394  Longs  Swamp, JJerks,  S  E  Po. 
213  Long  Valley,  Bradford  N  Po. 
Long  Valley  Junction,  Brad¬ 
ford,  N  Ry  Ex. 

Longwood,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Lookout,  Luzerne.  E  Ry. 
Lookout,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Loop,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Loop,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Loop  Junction,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 
Lopez,  Sullivan,  N  Po  Ry. 
Lorah,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 

Lorberry  Jc.,  Schuylkill.  ERy. 
Lord’s  Valley,  Pike,  E  Po. 
Lorenton.  Tioga,  N  Po. 

236  Loretto.  Cambria.  O  Po. 

Lose.  Westmoreland.  S  W  Po. 
Losh’s  Run,  Perry,  C  Rv  Ex. 

237  Lost  Creek,  Schuylkill.EPoRy 

Ex. 

Lostock,  Allegheny,  SWRyEx. 
Lotta  Grove.  Huntingdon. CPo 
213  LottsviUe.  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Louck’s  Mills,  Potter.  N  Po. 
Loudon,  Franklin,  S  Ry  Ex. 

40  Lovell’s  Station,  Erie,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Love’s,  Mercer.  N  W  Ry. 

136  Lovelton,  Wyoming.  N  E  Po. 
Lovely,  Bedford.  S  Po. 

Lover.  Washington,  S  W  Po. 

134  Loveville,  Centre,  C  Po. 
Loveville  Station,  Hunting¬ 
don.  C  Ry  Ex. 

Lovi,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

Lowell,  Snyder,  C  Po. 


Lower  Catasauqua,  Lehigh,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Lower  Fullerton,  Lehigh, ERy. 
104  Lower  Heidelberg.Berks.SEPo 
Lower  Hillville,  Clarion, Why. 
218  Lower  Providence,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  S  E  Po. 

01  Lower  Saucon,  Northampton, 
EPo. 

Lower  St.Clair,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

142  Lowhill,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

Lowland  Farm,  Washington ,S 
WPo. 

133  Lowviile,  Erie,  N  W  Po  Ry. 
Loyalhanna,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

820  Loyalsock,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Loyalsock  Station,  Lycoming, 
N  Ry  Ex. 

100  Loyalton,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

176  Loyalville,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

511  Loysburg,  Bedford.  SPo. 

379  Loysville.  Perry,  C  Po. 

Lucas,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 

48  Lucesco, Westmoreland, SWPo 
Lucinda,  Clarion,  W  Po  Ry  Ex 
Luckett,  Cambria,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Lucknow,  Dauphin,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Lucky,  York,  S  Po. 

Lucon.  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
Lup^ Furnace,  Northampton, 

Lucyvilie,  Washington, SWRy 

215  Ludlow,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Luellen,  Washington,  S  w  Ry 
Ex. 

Lull,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

Lulu,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

266  Lumber  City,  Clearfield.  CPo. 

202  Lumberville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Lumber  Yard, Luzerne. ERyEx 
Lundy ’8  Lane.  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
Lurgan,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

499  Lutnersburgh,  Clearfield. CPo. 

171  Luther’s  Mills,  Bradford, NPo. 
Lutton,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 
Lutzville,  Bedford,  S  PoRyEx. 

2398  Luzerne,  Luzerne.  E  Po. 

Luzerne  Station,  Luzerne,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

90  Lycippus,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po. 

Lycoming,  Lycoming.  N  Po. 
2460  Lykens,  Dauphin,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Lyle,  Lawrence,  VV  Ry. 

149  Lyles,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Lynch.  Allegheny.  S  W  Ry. 
Lyndell,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

182  L^nn,  Susquehanna,  N  E  PoRy 

132  Ly import,  Lehigh.  EPo  Ry  Ex 

168  Lynnville,  Lehigh,  E  To. 
Lyona,  Craw  ford,  N  W  Po. 
Lyon  Saw  Mill,  Lycoming.NRy 

472  Lyon’s  Sta.,  Berks, SEPoRyEx. 

200  Lvon  Valley,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

169  McAlevy’s  Fort,  Huntingdon, 

CPo. 

678  Me Alisterville,  Juniata,  C  Po. 
McAmbley,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
McAuley,  Columbia  C  Ry  Ex. 
McCaull’s  Ferry,  Lancaster, SE 
Ry  Ex. 

164  McCall’s  Ferry.  York,  S  Po. 
McCalmont,  McKean.  N  Ry. 
McCalmont,  Butler,  W  Ry. 
McCalmont.  Warren.N  WRy  Ex. 
MeCance,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po. 

McCanless,  Allegheny, WRy  Ex. 
234  McCanless,  Butler,  w  Po. 
McCaslin, Lawrence,  W  Po. 
McCauley,  t  learfleld,  C  Ry  Ex 
31  McCleary,  Beaver.  W  Po. 

198  McClelland  town,  Fayette,  S  W 
Po. 

McClintock’s,  Venango,  N  W 
Ry. 

242  McClure,  Snyder,  C  Po  Ry  Ex . 
594  McOoimellsburgh,  Fulton,  S 
Po. 

93  McConnell’s  Mills,  Washing¬ 
ton,  S  W  Po. 

336  McConnellstown,  Huntingdon, 
O  Po  Ry  Ex. 

142  McCoysville,  Juniata,  C  Po. 
McCracken,  Gieene,  SW  Po. 
McCracken,  Washington,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

116  McCulloch’s  Mills.Juniata, CPo 
McDermott,  York,  SPo. 

1698  McDonald,  Washington,  S  W 
Po  Ky  Ex. 

203  McElhattan,  Clinton.  N  Po. 

262  McEwensville,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

McFord,  York,  SPo  Ex. 
McGarvey,  Blair.  C  Ry  Ex. 
McGary’s,  Jefferson,  VV  Ry.  . 
McGees,  Clearfield,  C  Ry  Ex. 
103  McGees  Mills,  Clearfield.  C  Po. 
McGinnett,  Crawford,  NW  Po. 
McGinty,  Carbon,  E  Po. 
McGovern,  Washington  ,S  WPo 

172  McGraw,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
McGrews,  Westmoreland,  S  W 

RyEx. 

McHaddon,  Armstrong.  W  Po. 
64  Mcllhaney,  Monroe,  EPo. 
McIntyre  Station, Lycoming, N 
Ry  Ex. 

McKain,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
RyEx. 

391  McKean,  Erie.  N  W  Po. 

McKean,  Washington,  S  W  Ry 
Ex. 

329  McKeansburgh,  Schuylkill,  E 
Po  Ry. 

McKeer8,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

164  McKee’s  Gap,  Blair,  C  Po. 

273  McKee’s  Hair  Falls,  Snyder,  C 
Po. 

20741  McKeesport,  Allegheny, SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

1087  McKee’s  Rocks, Allegheny,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

McKimms,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
McKinney,  Cumberland,  S  Po. 
148  McKnightstown,  Adams,  S  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

82  McKune’s  Depot,  Wyoming,  N 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

96  McLallen’sCorners.Erie.NVVPo 
93  McLane,  Erie,  N  WPo. 

McLaughlins,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

McLean’s,  Montgomery,  SE  Ry 
Ex. 

McMahon,  Westmoreland,  S  W 

112  MdSichnel’s.  Monroe,  E  Po. 
McMinn,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Me  Minn  Summit,  Jefferson,  W 

MclSurray,  Washington.SWPo 
McNeal,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
McPherron,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 
McSherry,  Adams.  S  Ry  Ex. 

1020  McSherry stown,  Adams,  S  Po. 

McSparren,  Lancaster,  S  E  Pc. 
699  McVeytown,  Mifflin.  CPo. 

McVeytownSta..Mifflin.CItyEx 
99  McVifl,  Armstrong,  WPo. 

McWilliams,  Armstrong,  WPo 
81  Mabel. Schuylkill.  EPo. 

Macbeth.  Westmoreland.S  WPo 
Macedonia,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
178  Mackey ville,  Clinton,  N  Po. 

044  Macungie,  Lehigh, E  Po  RyEx 
93  Maddensville,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po. 

164  Madera,  Clearfield,  C  PoRyEx. 
Madera  Junction,  Clearfield  ,0 

201  Maclison.Westmoreland.SWPo 
189  Madisonburgh,  Centre,  C  Po. 


64  Madisonv., Lackawanna, NEPo 
Madley,  Bedford,  S  Ry  Ex. 
McGee’s,  Warren.  N  W  Ry. 
Magic,  Butler,  W  Po. 

627  Munaffey,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry. 
179  Mahanoy,  Northumb  rland,  C 
Po. 

Mahanoy,  Perry,  C  Ry  Ex. 
11280  Mahanoy.  City,  Schuylkill,  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

2144  Mahanoy  Plane,  Schuylkill,  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Mahanoy  Tunnel,  Schuylkill.E 
Ry. 

121  Manantango,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

Mohontongo,  Dauphin, CRyEx 
53  Maharg,  Butler,  VV  Po. 

169  Mahoning,  Armstrong,  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Mahoning,  Carbon,  E  Ry. 

410  Mahoningtown,  Lawrence,  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

116  Maiden  Creek,  Berks,  SEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

194  Maiuesburgh,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

126  Mainland,  Montgomery,  SE  Po 
677  Mainville,  Columbia,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

169  Maitland,  Mifflin,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Muizeville,  Schuylkill.  E  Ky. 
Mokefleld,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 
Malins.  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 

Malta,  Northumberland,  C  Po. 
Maltby,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

641  Malvern,  Chester,  SEPoRyEx. 
Mammoth,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Mammoth  Branch  Intersec¬ 
tion.  Westmoreland,  SW  Ry. 
187  Manada  Hill,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

126  Manatawny,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Manatawny  Station,  Berks,  S 

E  Ry  Ex. 

Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

613  Manchester,  York,  S  Po. 

Manduta,  Northumberland,  C 
Po. 

Manhattan.  Tioga,  N  Po. 

2070  Manheim,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Manito,  Westmoreland,  SW  Po 
Mann,  Mifflin,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Mannington,  Washington,  SW 
Po. 

363  Mann’s  Choice,  Bedford,  8  Po 
RyEx. 

MannsviUe,  Perry,  C  Po. 
Manoa,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 

578  Manor  Dale,  Westmoreland,  S 
WPo. 

66  Manor  Hill,  Huntingdon.  CPo. 
829  Manor  Station,  Westmore¬ 
land,  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

S92  Manorviile,  Armstrong,  W  Po 
Ky  Ex. 

M  mown.  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Mansfield,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry 
Ex. 

1762  Mansfield,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
2352  Mansfield  Valley,  Allegheny, 
S  W  Po. 

Mantz.  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry. 
Mapes,  Clinton,  NRy. 

Maple,  Chester,  S  E  Ky. 

Maple  Avenue.  Chester.  SE  Ry 
Maple  Creek.  Forest.  N  W  Po. 
217  Maple  Hill,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Maple  Run.  Luzerne.  £  Po. 
Mapleton,  Huntingdon. CRyEx 
813  Mapleton  Depot,  Huntingdon, 
C  Po. 

134  Mapletown,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 
Maplewood,  Wayne,  NE  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Marble,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Marble  Hill.  Somerset,  SW  Ry. 
Marburgh,  York,  S  Po. 

127  Marchand,  Indiana,  \V  Po. 
Marchands,  Westmoreland,  S 

W  Ry  Ex. 

Marcy,  Wyoming.  N  E  Ry  Ex. 
212  Mai  dm.  Tioga,  NPo. 

Marengo,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

261  Maria,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

■  Mariasville,  Venango.  NW  Po. 
Marienville,  Forest,  NW  RyEx 
Marietta,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Marietta  Junction,  Lancaster, 
S  Ry  Ex. 

Marion,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
Marion,  Franklin,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Marion  Centre, Indiana,  WPo. 
Marionville,  Forest,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Markes,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

Market  Street,  Lycoming.NRy 
Markham,  Delaware.  SE  Ry  Ex 
Markham.  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
Marklesville,  Perry,  C  Po. 
Markle,  Westmoreland,  8 W  Po 
Marklesburgh,  Huntingdon,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

Markleton,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Mark  ley  sburgh,  Fayette,  S  W 
Po. 

Marlborough.  Chester.  S  E  Po. 
Marple,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Marron,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

Mars.  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Marsh,  Chester.  S  E  Po. 
Marshall,  Adams,  S  Ry. 
Marshall.  Butler,  W  Ry. 
Marshall’s  Creek,  Monroe,  EPo 
Marshallton,  Chester, S  E  Po. 
Marshburgh,  McKean,  N  Po  Ky 
Ex. 

Marsh  Creek,  Tioga.NPoRyEx. 
Marshfield,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Marsh  Hill,  Lycoming,  NPoRy 
Ex. 

Marsh  Run,  Perry,  C  Po. 

Marsh  Run,  Y'ork.  S  Ry  Ex. 
Marshview,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Martha,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Martickville,  Lancaster.  SEPo. 
Martin,  Warren,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Martin,  York,  8  Ry  Ex. 
Martindale,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Martinsburgh,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Martin’s  Corner,  Chester, SEPo 
Martin’s  Creek,  Northampton. 
EPoRy. 

Martinsville,  Lancaster,  SEPo. 
Marysville,  Perry,  C  Po  RyEx. 
Mascot,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Mason,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 
Mason  and  Dixon,  Franklin,  S 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Masontown,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Ma8seysburgh,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po. 

Mast,  Lancaster,  8  E  Po. 
Mastersonv. .Lancaster,  SE  Po. 
Masthope.  Pike,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Matainoras,  Pike.  E  Po. 
Matson’s,  Tioga,  N  Rv. 
Mattawanna,  Mifflin  ,C  PoRyEx 
Matterns,  Centre,  C  Ry. 
Matthews,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Matthews  Run,  Warren, NWPo 
Matthews  Summit,  Blair,  CRy 
Ex. 

Mittie.  Bedford,  SPo. 

M ouch  Chunk,  Carbon.  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Maud,  Bucks,  S  E  Po  Ex. 
Maurers,  Northampton.  E  Ry. 
Mausdale,  Montour,  C  Po  Ry. 
Mawrglen,  Lycoming,  NPo  Ex. 
Maxatawny,  Berks,  SE  Po. 
Maxwell,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

May,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

Mayes,  Clearfield,  C  Ry  Ex. 

May  burgh,  Forest,  NWPo. 
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Mayfield,  Lackawanna,  NE  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Maynes,  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 
May8ville,  Clarion,  W  Ry  Ex. 

702  Maytown,  Lancaster,  S  £  Po. 
Maze,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

Mazeppa,  Union,  C  Po. 

32  Meadow  Gap, Huntingdon, CPo 
500  Meadowlands,  Washington,  S 

W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Meadow  Run.  Luzerne  .ERyEx. 
9520  Mendvllle,  Crawford,  N  WPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Mead  ville  Junction, Crawford, 
N  W  Ry. 

3691  Mechanicsburgh, Cumberland , 
S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

67  Mechanic’s  Grove,  Lancaster, 

S  E  Po. 

Mechanics  Valley,  Bucks.SEPo  | 

33  Mechanicsville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Mechanicsville,  Lancaster,  S  K 

Ry. 

MeckvilJe,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

2736  Medlu.  Delaware,  SEPoRyEx. 
Meeker,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

829  Mehoopany,  Wyoming,  NEPo. 
Mehoopany  Station,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  NERy  Ex. 

Meiser,  Snyder,  C  Ry  Ex, 
Meiserviile,  Snyder,  C  Po. 
Melmar,  Montgomery,  8  E  Ry. 
Melrose,  Philatlelphia.SEIiyEx 
Melrose,  Susquehanna,  NE  Ry. 
Melvin,  MeKeun,  N  Ry. 

60  Menailen,  Adams.  SPo  Ex. 
Mench.  Bedford.  S  Po. 
Mendelssohn,  Allegheny,SWPo 
Mendenhall.  Chester,  SKPoEx. 

136  Mendon,  Westmoreland. SWPo 
159  Menge’s  Mills,  York,  SPoRyEx 
142  Menno,  Mifflin,  C  Po. 

Mentzer,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
2138  Mercer,  Mercer,  NW  PoliyEx. 
Mercer  Junction,  Mercer,  N  W 
Ry. 

967  Mercersburgh,  Franklin,  SPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Mercersburgh  Junction, Frank¬ 
lin,  S  Ry  Ex. 

Mercur,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

Merion.  Montgomery,  SElty Ex 
Merlin,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Mermaid.  Philadelphia,  SERy 
71  Merrittstown,  Fayette, S  W  Po 
97  Merryall,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

483  Mertztown,  Berks,  SE  PoRyEx 
Merwin, Westmoreland,  SWPo 
597  Mesboppen,  Wyoming,  N  E  Pb 
Ry  Ex. 

Metal,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
Metamora,  Lehigh,  E  Ry . 
Metcalf,  Westmoreland  ?>  WRy 
Metzler,  Somerset,  S  WPo. 
Mexico,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

Mexico  Station,  Juniata,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

1847  Meyersdale,  Somerset.  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

53  Middagh’s,  Northampton,  EPo 

420  Mlddlcburgh,  Snyder,  C  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

Mi-idlebury,  Tioga,  N  Ry  Ex. 

62  Middlebury  Centre,  Tioga,  N 

Po  Ry. 

119  Middle  Creek,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

Middle  Creek.  Somerset. SWRy 
133  Middle  Lancaster,  Butler, WPo 
381  Middleport,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

137  Middlesex,  Cumberland,  S  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

149  Middle  Spring,  Cumberland.  S 
Po. 

Middleswnrth,  Snyder.  S  Po. 
5080  Middletown,  Dauphin, C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Middletown  Ferry,  York,  S  Ry 

Middle  Valley,  Wayne,  N  E  Ry 
Midinont,  Elk,  N  Ry. 

Midvale,  Franklin,  S  Po  Ry  Ex 
Midway  Station.  Lebanon,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

727  Midway,  Washington,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Mifflin,  Juniata.  C  Ry  Ex. 

1417  Mifflinburgh.  Union,  CPoRyEx 
Mifflin  Cross  Roads,  Columbia, 
C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

877  Mifflliitown,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

360  Mifflmville.  Columbia,  C  Po. 

122  Milan,  Bradford.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
131  Milonville.  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

112  Mile  Run,  Northumberland,  C 
Po. 

1032  Milesburgh,  Centre,  C  PoRyEx 
570  Miles’  Grove,  Erie,  N  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Milestown,  Pbiladelphia.SEPo 
Miles  ville,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ky. 
Milford.  Juniata.  C  Ry  Ex. 

793  Milford,  Pike.  E  Po. 

183  Milford  Mills.  Chester,  8  E  Po. 
86  Milford  Square,  Bucks,  S  E  Po 
90  Milford  Station,  Somerset,  SW 
Po  Ry. 

84  Millbach.  Lebanon.  S  E  Po. 

100  Millbrook,  Mercer.  N  W  Po. 

Milburn,  Mercer,  NW  PoRyEx. 
612  Mill  City.  Wyoming.  N  E  Po. 

Mill  Creek,  Erie,  NW  Ry. 

299  Mill  Creek,  Huntingdon,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Mill  Creek,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Mill  Creek,  Tioga,  N  Ry  Ex. 

Mill  Creek.  Junotion,  Schuyl¬ 
kill.  E  Ry  Ex. 

Milledgeville,  Mercer.  NW  Po. 
Miller,  Cameron,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Miller,  Northampton,  E  Po  Ry. 
Miller  Farm, Venango.  NW  Ry 
Miller’s,  Forest,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Millers.  Lycoming,  N  Ky  Ex. 
Millers.  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

1  Millersburgh,  Dauphin,  G  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Miller’s  Grove,  Allegheny,  SW 

l  Mnfer’s  Station,  Crawford,  N 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

1108  Millerstown.  Butler,  W  Ry  Ex. 
594  Millerstown,  Periy,  C  Po. 
Millerstown  Station,  Perry,  C 
RyEx. 

1241  Millersv.,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

421  Millerton,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

63  Mill  Grove.  Columbia,  C  Po. 

505  Mill  Hall,  Clinton,  N  Po  RyEx. 

Mill  Haven.  Elk,  N  Ry  Ex. 

700  Mi llheim.  Centre,  C  Po. 

Milligantown,  Westmoreland, 

S  W  Po. 

Mill  Lane,  Chester.  S  E  Ry. 
Millmont,  Berks.  S  E  Ry. 

269  Millmont,  Union,  C  Po  RyEx. 

Mill  Park,  Montgomery ,SERy. 
55  Millport,  Potter,  N  Po. 

Mill  lift,  Pike,  E  Po. 

Mill  Road.  Montgomery ,SERy 
124  Mill  Run,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

Mills.  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 

390  Mills.  Potter,  N  Po. 

318  Miilsboro ugh,  Washington,  S 

Millside.  Cambria.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Mills  Siding.  Wayne,  N  E  Ry. 
Millstone,  Elk.  fi  Po. 

Milltown,  Allegheny.  SWRyEx 
Milltown,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Millview,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 

Mill  Village,  Erie, NWPoRvEx 
Millville,  Clarion,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Millville,  Columbia,  CPoRvEx 
Millville,  Westmoreland,  SW 
Rv  Ex. 

Mil  Iway,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Ry 
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454  Millwood,  Westmoreland,  8  W 
Po  Ry  Ex . 

824  Milnesville.  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

598  Milroy,  Mifflin,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
5317  Milton,  Northumberland. C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Milton  Branch  Junction, 
Northumberland,  C  Ry. 

470  Milton  Grove.  Lancaster. SEPo 
97  Milwaukee,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Po. 

Mina.  Potter,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Mine  Hill  Gap,  Schuylkill, ERy 
141  Mineral  Point,  Cambria,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Mineral  Spring, Clearfleld.CRy 
Mineral  Spring,  Somerset.  SW 
Ry. 

1513  Miner’s  Mills,  Luzerne, EPoRy 
Ex. 

Miners  Village,  Lebanon,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

3504  Miners  v.,  Schuylkill, EPoRy  Ex 

211  Mines,  Biair,  C  Po  RyEx. 
Mingo,  Montgomery.  S  E  Ry. 
Minnequa,  Bradford,  N  Po  liy 

Ex. 

Minnich,  Lebigh,  E  Po. 
Minooka,  Lackawanna,  NE  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Minooka  Junction,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  ,  N  E  Ry. 

Minor  Forks.  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 
Miiiter,  Fulton,  S  Po. 
Mintzer’s,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Miola,  Clarion,  VV  Po. 
Mitchells,  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 
Mitchells,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 

99  Mitchell’s  Creek,  Tioga.  N  Po. 
193  Mitchell’s  Mills.  Indiana.WPo. 
Mitchell’s  Mines,  Cambria,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

Mix  Run,  Cameron,  N  Ry. 

76  Mixtown,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Mocanaqua,  Luzerne.  E  RyEx. 
Mock,  Sumerei  t,  S  W  Po. 

132  Modena,  Chesier.  SE  PoRyEx. 

M ogees,  Montgomery.  S  E  Ry. 
593  Monn’s  Store,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 
620  Mohrs,  ille,  Berks.  SE  PoRyEx 
Molino,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry. 

93  Molltown.  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Monaco,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
Monaghan,  York,  S  Po. 
Monarch,  Fayette,  SW  R.v  Ex. 
Monarch,  Washington,  SW  Po 
Mong, Clarion,  WPo. 

Mongul,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

94  Moniteau,  Butler,  W  Po. 

266  Monocacy .  Berks.  S  E  PoRyEx 
82  Monocacy  Station,  Berks,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

4096  Monongnhela  City,  Washing¬ 
ton.  S  VV  Po  Ry  £x. 

Monroe,  Bradford,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Monroe,  Butler.  W  Ry  £x. 

265  Monroe,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

1097  Monroeton,  Bradford,  N  PoRy 
Ex. 

256  Monroeville.  Allegheny,  SWPo 
658  Mont  Alto,  Franklin, SPo  RyEx 
Mont  Alto  Junction,  Franklin, 
S  Ry  Ex. 

Montana  Siding,  Columbia,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

674  Montandon.  Northumberland, 
C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Mont  Clare,  Chester,  SE  RyEx 
666  Mont  Clare,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po. 

Monte  Bello  Park,  Perry, CRy. 
Montello,  Berks,  S  E  Ryl 
Monterey,  Adams.  S  Ry. 

182  Monterey,  Berks.  S  F,  Po. 

Monterey,  Clarion. W  RyEx. 
119  Montgomery’s  Ferry,  Pe 
C  Po. 

94  Montgomery  Square,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  S  E  Po. 

812  Montgomery  Station,  Lycom¬ 
ing,  N  Po  Ry  Ex 
Montour  Jc..  Allegheny. SWRy 
1278  Montoursville,  Lyeoming.NPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Montrose,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
1735  Montrose,  Susquehanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Montrose  Station,  Susquehan¬ 
na.  N  E  Ry  Ex. 

Montsera.  Cumberland.  S  Po. 
Mont  Siding,  Schuylkill.  E  Ry. 
Monument,  Clinton,  N  Ry. 
Moon,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Moon  Run,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry. 

Moons,  Somerset.  S  W  Ry. 
Slooredale,  Cumberland,  S  Po 
Ex. 

390  Moore’s, Delaware.  SEPoRyEx. 
113  Mooresburgh,  Montour,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Moore’s  Mill,  Cumberland,  S 
Ky  Ex. 

97  Moorestown,  Northampton,  E 
Po. 

Mooresville  .Huntingdon, CRy 

Moorheads,  Erie,  N  W  Ky  Ex. 

161  Moorheadville.  Erie.N  VV  Po. 
59  Moosehead,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

693  Moosic,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex . 

Moraine,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 
Morann,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

166  Moravia,  Lawrence, WPoRyEx 
Moravia  Sta..  Lawrence.W  Ry 
72  Mordansville,  Columbia,  O  Po. 
823  Morea,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry  Ex. 

Morea  Colliery,  Schuylkill,  EPo 
236  Moreland,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Morenus,  Armstrong,  W  Ry. 

M  o  rewood,  Westmoreland,  SW 
Ry  Ex. 

Morford,  Greene.  S  W  Po. 
Morgan,  Allegheny,  SW  RyEx 
Morgan,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 
Morgan’s  Hill,  Northampton, 

Morgan’s  Station,  Delaware,  S 
E  Ry  Ex. 

212  Morgantown.  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Morganza,  Washington,  S  W 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Morning  Side,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex.  ^ 

Morrell,  Blnir.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Morrell,  Huntingdon.  C  Po  Ex 
Morrell  Branch  J  unction,  Fay¬ 
ette,  S  W  Ry. 

2827  Morrellville,  Cambria,  C  Ry. 

Morris,  Centre.  C  Rv. 

917  Morris,  Tioga,  N  PoRv. 

162  Morris  Cross  Roads,  Fayette. 

S  W  Po.  ’ 

Morrisdale,  Clearfield,  CRyEx. 
669  Morrisdale  Mines,  Clearfield 
C  Po  Ry  Ex 

Morris  Junction,  Schuylkill. 
E  Ry. 

Morrison’s.McKean.N  PoRvEx 
Morris  Ridge,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Ky  Ex. 

2927  Morris  Run,  Tioga  N  PoRyEx. 

Morristown,  Butler.  W  Ry  Ex. 
1203  Morrisville,  Bucks.  SEPoRyEx 
821  Morton.  Delaware, SEPoRyEx. 
Morton’s  Station,  Delaware. 
S  E  Ry. 

143  Morton v.,  Chester, SE  PoRyEx 

144  Morwood.  Montgomery.  SE  Po 
682  Moscow,  LaekawannalN  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

211  Moselem,  Berks,  SE  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Moselem  Springs,  Berks.  SEPo 
Mosgrove,  Armstrong, WRyEx 
Mosnannon,  Centre,  C  Po. 
Moshannon,  Clearfield.CRyEx 
144  Mosiertown,  Crawford,  NWPo 
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70  Mosserville,  Lehigh,  E  Po.  44  Nettle  Hill,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

i  Mostollar,  Somerset,  SVV  PoRy  Never  Sink,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

421  Mount  Aetna,  Berks,  S  EPo.  Neville,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 

54  Mountain,  Berks,  S  £  Po.  Newall,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 

810  Mountaindale,  Cambria,  C  Po  872  New  Albany,  Bradford,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex.  Ry  Ex. 

171  Mountain  Eagle,  Centre,  C  Po  338  New  Alexandria,  Westmore- 

Ry  Ex.  land,  S  W  Po. 

77  Mountain  Grove,  Luzerne, EPo  37  New  Athens,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Ry  Ex.  185  New  Baltimore,  Somerset,  S  W 

292  Mountain  Home, Monroe,  EPo.  Po. 

72  Mountain  Lake,Bradford,NPo.  220  New  Bedford,  Lawrence, W  Po 

Mountain  Park,  Luzerne,  ERy.  617  New  Berlin,  Union.  C  Po. 

Mountain  Sunset.  Berks.SEPo.  531  New  Berlinville,  Bei  ks,  S  E  Po 

961  Mountain  Top.  Luzerne.  E  Po  Ry. 

MountainValley .Lackawanna,  2500  Newberry,  Lycoming.  N  Po  Rv 

N  E  Po.  Ex. 

728  Mountainville,  Lehigh,  E  Po.  Newberry  Jc.,  Lycoming.  NRy 

Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, SElty Ex  378  Newberrytown,  York,  S  Po. 

Mount  Alton,  McKean.  N  Po.  1026  New  Bethlehem,  Clarion,  W 

Mt.  Alverno,  Delaware,  S  E  Po  Po  Rv  Ex. 

Ry  Ex.  1132  New  liloomlleld.  Perry ,0  Po 

1016  Mount  Bethel,  Northampton,  Ry. 

EPo  Ry.  635  New  Boston,  Schuylkill ,  E  Po 

260  Mount  Braddock,  Fayette,  SW  Ry  Ex. 

Po  Ry.  New  Boston  Junction,  Schuyl- 

Mt.  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry.  kill,  ERy  Ex. 

1  8254  Mount  Carmel,  Northumber-  50  New  Bridge,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

land.  E  Po  Ry  Ex.  170  New  Bridgeville,  York,  S  Po. 

71  Mount  Chestnut,  Butler, W  Po  5616  New  Brighton,  Beaver,  W  Po 

(  Mt.  Cobb,  Lackawanna,  NEPo.  RyEx. 

Mount  Dallas,  Bedford,  SRy  Ex.  136  New  Britain,  Bucks  SEPoRyEx 

Mount  Eagle,  Centre,  C  Ry.  139  New  Buena  Vista, Bedford, SPo 

Mt.  Gretna,  Lebanon,  SERyEx  220  New  Buffalo,  Periy,  C  Po. 

Mt.  Hickory,  Mercer,  N  VV  Ry.  Newburgh,  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 

1190  Mount  Holly  Springs,  Cumber-  376  Newburgh,  Cumberland,  s  Po. 

land,  S  l*o  Ry  Ex.  11600  New  Cnetle.  Lawrence,  W  Po 

93  Mt.  Hope,  Lancaster,  SE  Po  Ry  Ry  Ex. 

Ex.  New  Castle  Schuylkill.CRyEx 

215  Ml.  Jackson.  Lawrence.  W  Po.  New  Castle  Jc.,  Lawrence,  VV 

:  Mt.Jewett.McKcan.N  PoRyEx.  RyEx. 

1848  Mount  Joy,  Lancaster,  S  L  Po  126  NewCentreville,  Chester, SEPo 

Ry  Ex.  135  New  Chester.  Adams,  S  Po. 

73  Mt.  Lebanon, Allegheny  ,SWPo  347  New  Columbia,  Union,  CPo  Ry 

Mt.  Mori-Ja,  Philadelphia,  S  E  Ex. 

RyEx.  267  New  Columbus,  Luzerne,  E  Po 

610  Mount  Morris,  Greene,  S  W  Po.  754  NewCumberland, Cumberland, 

123  Mount  Nebo,  Lancaster,  SEPo.  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

1927  Mount  Oliver,  Allegheny,  S  W  236  New  Danville,  Lancaster.SEPo 

Po.  211  New  Derry,  Westmoreland,  S 

71  Mount  Patrick.  Perry.  C  Po.  VV  Po. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Centre,  CRy  Ex  New  Eagle, Washington, SWPo 

t  Mount  Pleasant.  Elk,  N  Ry  Ex.  New  England,  Allegheny,  S  W 

Mount  Pleasant,  Philade.phia,  Po. 

S  E  Ry.  457  New  Enterprise,  Bedford,  S  Po 

3652  Mount  Pleasant,  Westmore-  73  New  Era,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

!  land,  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex.  Newerf,  McKean,  N  Po. 

836  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills.Snyder.CPo  Newfield,  Potter.  N  Po. 

336  Mount  Pocono,  Monroe,  E  Po  683  New  Florence, Westmoreland, 

Ry  Ex.  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

154  Mount  Rock,  Cumberland, SPo  337  Newfoundland,  Wayne,  NEPo 
57  Mount  Royal.  York,  S  Po.  141  New  Franklin,  Franklin,  SPo 

33  Mount  Top,  York,  S  Po.  Ry  Ex. 

810  Mount  Union,  Huntingdon,  C  364  New  Freedom,  York. SPoRyEx 

Po  Ry  Ex.  186  New  Freeport,  Greene,  SVV  Po 

99  Mount  Vernon, Chester,  CEPo.  320  NewGalilee.Beaver.WPoRyEx 

Mount  Vernon,  Lancaster, S  E  56  New  Garden,  Chester,  SEPo 

Ry  Ex.  Ry  Ex. 

Mount  Vernon  Mines,  West-  299  New  Geneva.  Fayette,  S  W  Po 

moreland,  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex.  117  New  Germantown,  Perry.  CPo 

871  Mountville,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  91  New  Granada,  Fulton,  S  Po. 

RyEx.  235  NewHamburgh. Mercer, NWPo 

Mount  Washington,  Allegheny,  582  New  Hanover,  Montgomery,  S 

S  VV  Ry.  EPo. 

!  239  Mount  Wolf,  York,  S  Po  RyEx.  Newhard,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

}  488  Mount  Zion,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po.  1221  New  Haven,  Fayette,  S  W  Po 

62  Mo*ersville,  Franklin,  S  Po.  Ry  Ex. 

1  64  Mowry’s  Mills,  Bedford,  S  Po.  1060  New  Holland,  Lancaster,  S  E 

Moyer,  Fayette,  S  VV  Po  RyEx.  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Moyer's,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry.  1142  New  Hope,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Moylan,  Delaware,  E  PoRyEx.  300  New  Jerusalem,  Berks,  S  E  Po 

Mozart,  Bucks,  S  E  Po.  New  Kensington,  Westmore- 

144  Muddy  Creek, Lancaster, SEPo.  land,  S  W  Po. 

236  Muddy  Creek  Forks, York,  SPo  304  New  Kingstown,  Cumberland, 

Ry  Ex.  S  Po  Ry. 

Mud  Run,  Carbon.  E  Po  Ry  Ex.  Newkirk.  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

70  Muff,  Armstrong.  W  Po.  263  New  Lebanon,  Mercer,  NW  Po 

1  Muhlenburg,  Berks,  S  E  Ry.  610  New  Lexingtown,  Somerset,  S 

178  Muhlenburgh  Luzerne, EPoRy  W  Po. 

70  Mulberry.  York,  S  Po.  Newlin,  Chester.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

li  128  Mummasburgh,  Adams,  8  Po.  Newlin,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

701  Muncy,  Lycoming,  N  PoRyEx.  523  New  London,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

Muncy  Station,  Lycoming,  N  214  New  Mahoning,  Caj  bon.  E  Po 

Po  Ry  Ex.  612  Newmanstown.Lebanon.SEPo 

966  Muncy  Valley,  Sullivan,  N  Po  71  Newmansville,  Clarion,  W  Po 

Ry  Ex.  118  New  Mayville,  Clarion,  VV  Po. 

S  Munderf,  Jefferson,  W  Po.  763  New  Milford,  Susquehanna,  N 

!  Munhall,  Allegheny,  SW  PoRy  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

j  Ex.  126  New  Millport,  Clearfield,  C  Po 

131  Munson  Station,  Clearfield,  0  Ry  Ex. 

Po  Ry  Ex.  685  New  Oxford.  Adams,  SPoRyEx 

Munster,  Cambria,  C  Po  RyEx.  196  New  Paris,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

462  Murdocksville,  Washington,  S  144  New  Park.  York,  S  Po. 

W  Po.  New  Philadelphia.  Schuylkill , 

Murray,  Clearfield,  C  Po.  E  Ry  Ex. 

Murray,  Lebanon,  S  E  Ry.  250  Newport,  Lawrence,  W  Ry  Ex 

1  Murray  Hill,  McKean,  N  Ry.  Newport,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 

I  Murrell,  Lancaster.  S  E  Po.  1417  Newport,  Perry,  0  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Murrinsville,  Butler,  W  Po.  New  Portage  Junction,  Blair, 

196  Murrysville,  Westmoreland,  S  O  Ry. 

VV  Po  Ry.  340  Newport ville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Musser,  Centre,  C  Ry.  384  New  Providence,  Lancaster,  S 

Mutual,  Westmoreland,  S  W  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Po  Ry  Ex.  60  New  Richmond,  Crawford,  N 

102  Myersburgh,  Bradford,  N  Po.  W  Po. 

1880  Myerstown,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po.  240  New  Ringgold,  Schuylkill,  E 

Myerstown  Station,  Lebanon, 8  Po  Ry  Ex. 

E  Ry  Ex.  335  Newiy .  Blair.  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Myoma,  Butler,  W  Po.  176  New  Salem,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

Myra,  Cambria,  C  Po.  93  New  Sheffield,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

44  Myrtle,  McKean,  N  Po.  New  Sinsheiin,  York,  S  Po. 

Mystic,  Erie,  N  W  Po.  477  New  Stanton,  Westmoreland, 

Nadine,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po.  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Naginey,  Mifflin,  C  RyEx.  235  New  Texas.  Allegheny,  SW  Po. 

10044  Naniicoke,  Luzerne.  EPo  RyEx  Newton,  Warren,  N  W  Ry 

Nantillie,  Cumberland,  S  Ry.  333  Newton  Hamilton,  Mifflin,  C 

i  256  Nan tmeal  Vil.,  Chester,  8  E  Po  PoRyEx. 

99  N.ipier,  Bedford.  S  Po  Ry  Ex.  1213  Newtown,  Bucks,  SE  Po  RyEx. 

K&r  berth,  Montgomery,  SE  Po  Newtown,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

Narcissa,  Montgomery,  S  E  »-o  97  Newtown  Mills, Forest, NW  Po. 

Narrows  Creek.  Clearfield, CRy  260  Newtown  Sq., Delaware, SE  Po. 

Narrows,  Clearfield,  C  Ry.  375  New  Tripoli,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ex. 

Narrows.  Mifflin,  C  Ry  Ex.  78  New  Vernon,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 

Narron,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po.  1562  Newville,  Cumberland,  SPo 

40  Nasby,  Erie,  N  W  Po.  Ry  Ex. 

Nashua,  Lawrence.  W  Po.  178  New  Washington,  Clearfield, 

2137  Natrona,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po  CPo. 

Ry  Ex.  684  New  Wilmington,  Lawrence, 

216  Nauvoo,  Tioga.  N  Po.  „VV  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Nayauc,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po  Ney,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 

Ry.  62  Niagara,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

1318  Nazareth, Northampton,  E  Po  Niantic,  Montgomery, S  EPo. 

i  RyEx.  Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  SE  Po 

Nazareth  Junction,  North  Ry.  _  _ 

ampton,  E  Ry.  734  Nicholson,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po 

Neale,  Armstrong,  W  PoRyEx  RyEx. 

Neath.  Bradford.  N  Po.  197  Nickel  Mines.  Lancaster,  SE  Po 

69  Nebraska.  Forest.  N  W  Po.  68  Nickleville,  Venango.  N  W  Po. 

Nectarine,  Venango,  N  VV  Po.  66  Nicktown,  Cambria  C  Po. 

81  Needmore,  Fulton.  S  Po.  Nlcolay  Fayette,  SWPo 

Neeleyton.  Huntingdon.  C  Po.  Nihil,  Westmoreland  S  W  Po. 

293  Neff ’s,  Lehigh.  E  Po.  Niles,  Venango,  N  W  Ry. 

164  Neff ’s  Mills  Huntingdon,  CPo  250  Niles  Valley, Tioga,  N PoRyEx 

440  NeffsviUe,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po.  Nimick,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry  Ex 

116  Negley,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po.  84  Nine  Points,  Lancaster.  S  E  Po 

1  Neuter,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po.  634  Nineveh,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

Neilly’s,  McKean.  N  Ry.  Nineveh,  Westmoreland,  S  W 

Neiman,  York,  S  Po.  RyEx.  , 

72  Nekoda,  Perry ,  C  Po.  Nippono  Park,  Lycoming, NRy 

|  540  Nelson.  Tioga.  N  Po  Ry  Ex.  176  Nisbet,  Lycoming,  N  Po  Ry  Ex 

Neola,  konroe.  E  Po.  Niskey,  Northampton,  E  Ry . 

Nervine,  Juniata,  C  Po.  196  Nittany,  Centre,  C  Po. 

Nescopec,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex.  68  Niven,  Susquehanna,  NEPo. 

698  Nescopeck,  Luzerne, EPoRyEx  Noble.  Montgomery,  8  E  Ry  Ex 

Nescopeek  Junction,  Luzerne,  Noble’s,  Crawford,  N  WRy. 

jj  Ry .  .  63  Noeicamixon,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

134  Neshamlny,  Bucks,  S  E  Po.  Noel,  Cambria  C  Ry  Ex. 

Neshaminy  Falls,  Bucks,  8  E  27  Nolo.  Indiana.  W  Po. 

!  RyEx.  Hi  Nordmont,  Sullivan,  N  Po  Ry 

720  Neshannock,  Mercer,  N  W  Po  Ex.  ,  „  _.  .  D 

Ry  116  Normal  Square,  Carbon,  E  Po. 

179  Neshannock  Falls,  Lawrence,  Normalville,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

W  Po  Ry  Ex.  Norrace.  Huntingdon.  C  Po 

1655  Nesquehoning,  Carbon,  E  Po  Norris  Siding,  Lycoming.  NRy 

Ry  Ex.  15791  Norristown,  Montgomery,  S 

Nesquehoning  Junction,  Car-  *TE-2^°  A  mv 

bon,  E  Ry.  62  Norrisville,  Crawford,  NW  Po. 

PENNSYLVA1 

160  Norritonv., Montgomery, SEPo 
North  Bangor,  Northampton, 
EPo. 

North  Barree,  Huntingdon,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

210  North  Bend,  Clinton, NPoRyEx 
73  North  Bingham,  Potter,  N  Po. 
North  Branch,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
North  Branch,  Susquehanna, 
N  E  Po. 

North  Brockport,  Elk,  N  Po. 
100  Northbrook,  Chester,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

North  Buena  Vista, Allegheny, 
SW  Rv. 

73  North  Buffalo,  Armstrong,  W 
Po. 

1747  No.  Clarendon,  Warren, NWPo 
North  Cornwall,  Lebanon,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

1538  North  East,  Erie,  NWPo  RyEx 
North  Essington,  Delaware,  S 
E  Ry. 

40  North  Fork,  Potter,  N  Po. 
North  Fork,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 

125  No.  Freedom,  Armstrong, WPo 
72  North  Heidelberg,  Berks.SEPo 

North  Hope,  Butler,  W  P... 

578  North  Jackson,  Susquehanna, 
N  E  Po. 

643  North  Liberty.  Mercer,  N  W  Po 
North  Mansfield,  Al.egheny,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

North  Mehoopany,  Wyoming, 
N  E  Po. 

271  North  Mountain,  Lycoming,  N 
Po. 

78  North  Oakland. Butler, WPoEx 
37  North  Orwell,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
31  North  Penn,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 
North  Penn  Junction,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

197  North  Pine  Grove,  Clarion,  W 
Po  Ry. 

130  North  Point,  Indiana,  VV  Po. 

No.  Reading,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

61  North  Rome,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

North  Sandy,  Mercer,  N  VV  Po. 
Ill  North  Sewlckly,  Beaver,  W 
Po  Ry. 

83  North  Mills,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 
130  North  Springfield,  Erie,  N  W 
Po. 

41  North  Star,  Allegheny ,SW  Po. 
North  Summit,  Indiana. W  Po. 

536  North  Towanda,  Bradford,  N 
Po- 

2744  Northumberland,  Northum¬ 
berland,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

126  Northville.  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

1060  North  Wales,  Montgomery,  S 

E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

603  North  Warren,  Warren,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

NorthWasliington,  Westmore¬ 
land,  SW  Po. 

North  Webster,  Westmore¬ 
land,  S  W  Ry. 

North  West,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry. 

North  West  Junction,  Lacka¬ 
wanna.  N  E  Ry. 

North  Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne, 
ERy. 

63  Norway,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Norwich,  McKtan,  N  Po. 
Norwood,  Delaware,  SE  Ry  Ex. 
Norwood,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry. 
Norwood  Station,  Delaware, 
S  E  Po. 

Nossville,  Huntingdon.  C  Po. 

89  Nottingham,  Chester,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

No  wry  town,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Noxen,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 
Number  Five  Plane,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  N  E  Ry. 

Number  One  Ore  Bank,  Cum¬ 
berland,  S  Ry. 

Number  Six  Junction,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  N  E  Ry. 

Number  Sixteen,  Wayne,  N  E 
Ry. 

148  Numidia,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

Nunnery,  Franklin,  S  Ry  Ex. 
263  Nuremberg,  Schuylkill  EPo. 
Oakburne,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Oak  Dole,  Dauphin,  C  Ry  Ex. 
261  Oakdale,  Delaware,  SEPo. 
Oakdale,  Fayette,  S  VV  Ry. 
Oakdale,  Luzerne,  ERy  Ex. 

603  Oakdale  Station,  Allegheny,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

176  Oukford,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

140  Oak  Forest,  Greene,  S  VV  Po. 
Oak  Grove,  Lycoming,  N  Ry . 
Oak  Grove,  Washington,  S  W 
Po. 

Oak  Hall  Station,  Centre,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

289  Oak  Hill,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

300  Oakland,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Oakland  Chester,  8  E  Ry. 
Oakland.  Huntingdon. C  RyEx. 
Oakland,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 

46  Oakland  Cross  Roads,  West¬ 
moreland,  S  W  Po. 

121  Oakland  Mills,  Juniata,  C  Po. 
Oak  Lane,  Montgomery,  S  E 
RyEx. 

Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Po  Ex. 

43  Oakley,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po. 
Ookmont,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry 

Oak  Ri  lge,  Clarion,  W  Ry  Ex. 
582  Oak  Ridge  Station, Armstrong, 
VV  Po  Ex. 

128  Oaks,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

118  Oakv.  .Cumberland, SPoRy  Ex. 
Oakville,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Oakwood,  Beaver,  W  Ry . 

136  Obelisk,  Montgomery.  S  E  Po. 

Oberlin,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

254  Obold,  Berks,  SE  Po. 

104  Octoraro,  Lancaster,  R  E  Po. 

60  Odell,  Washington.  S  W  Po. 
Odenwelder,  Northampton,  E 

RyEx. 

Odessa.  Clearfield,  0  Po. 

Odin,  Potter.  N  Po. 

326  Ogdensburgh,  Tioga.  N  Po. 

Ogdonla,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 

59  Ogle,  Butler.  VV  Po. 

612  Ogontz,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Ogontz  School,  Montgomery, 

600  Ohio  Pyie,  Fayette,  S  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

158  Ohioville,  Beaver,  WPo. 

Ohl,  Jefferson,  WPo. 

10932  Oil  City,  Venango,  N  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Oildom,  Butler.  W  Po. 

Okete,  York,  S  Po. 

Okome,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Olanta,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry . 

21  Old  Concord,  Washington,  S 
WPo. 

221  Old  Forge,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry. 

Old  Forge.  L  zerne,  E  Ry. 

23  Old  Frame,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

61  Old  Line,  Lancaster.  S  E  Po. 

Old  Station,  Tioga.  N  Ry. 

Old Zionsville,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
C’leona.  Potter,  N  Po. 

( lleopoiis.  Venango. NW  Ry  Ex. 
614  Oley,  Berks, SEPo. 

120  Oliphant  Furnace,  Fayette,  S 

VV  Po  Ry  Ex. 

168  Oliveburgh,  Jefferson.  W  Po. 
Oliver,  Allegheny  ,8  Wily  Ex. 

I A  —  Continued. 

183  Oliver’s  Mills,  Luzerne,  E  Po 
Ry. 

168  Olivet,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

63  Olivia,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Olmsted,  Potter,  N  Ry. 
Olmsville,  Tioga.  N  Po. 

Olney,  Philadelphia,  B  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

4083  Olyphant,  Lackawanna,  NE  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

70  Onberg,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Oneida,  Butler,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Oneida,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
O’Neil,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
63  Ono,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 

Onoko,  Carbon.  E  Ry  Ex. 
Onset,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 
Ontelaunee,  Berks,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Opp,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Oppelsville,  J uniat  i,  C  Po. 
Oppenheimer,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
Oppelsville,  Tioga,  N  Po. 
Opposition,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Opp’s  Crossing,  Lycoming,  N 
Ry  Ex. 

Option,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

99  Orange,  Luzerne.  E  Po. 

721  Orangeville,  Columbia,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

963  Orblsonia,  Huntingdon,  C  Po 
Ex. 

Ord,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Ore  Bank,  Clarion,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Ore  Branch,  Cumberland, SRy. 
164  Orefieid,  Lehigh,  EPoRyEx. 
338  Oregon,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

41  Oregon  Hill,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
153  Ore  Hill,  Blair.  C  Po. 

Ore  Hill  Station,  Blair, CRyEx. 
Oreland,  Montgomery,  S  E  Ry. 
Orminea,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Ore  Valley,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

100  Oriental,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

110  Oriole,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Ormond,  Fayette,  S  VV  Po. 
Ormonds,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Ormsby,  Allegheny,  SWRyEx. 
Ormsby,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

Orr  Glen,  Adams,  S  Po. 

262  Orrstown,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
Orrtana,  Adams,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Orvilla,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
168  Orwell,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

Orwig,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

1290  Orwigsburgh,  Schuylkill, EPo 
Ry. 

51  Orwin,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

221  Osborn,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Ry. 
Osborn,  Mercer,  NWPo. 
Osburns,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Osceola,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

838  Osceola,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Osceola  Jc. ,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
1730  Osceola  Mills,  Clearfield,  C  Po 
Ex. 

Osceola  Town,  Clearfield,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

Osgood,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
225  Osbanter,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

117  Ostend,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry 

109  Osterburgh,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

60  Osterhout,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 

Ostrander,  McKean.  NRy. 

336  Oswayo.  Potter,  N  Po. 

Otelia,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
Ottawa,  Montour,  C  Po. 

Otter  Creek,  Mercer,  NWPo. 
Otto,  Northumberland,  C  Ry. 
Otto  Colliery.  Schuylkill,  ERy. 
Otto  Glen.  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Otts,  Warren,  N  W  RyEx. 

268  Ottsville,  Bucks,  S  E To. 

Ott  Town,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

Outer  Depot, Allegheny .SWRy. 
Outlet,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Oval.  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

182  Overbrook,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Overlook,  Lebanon.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Overshot.  Bradford,  N  Po. 

230  Overton,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

Overton,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Iiy. 

Ovid,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

Owensdale,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Owl  Creek,  Fulton,  S  Po. 

1514  Oxford,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Oxford  Church,  Philadelphia, 
SEPo. 

283  Oxford  Valley,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Oyster.  Elk,  N  Po. 

482  Packerton,  (  arbon,  EPoRyEx. 
Paddy  Mountain,  Centre,  CRy. 
Paddy’s  Run,  Clinton^NltyEx. 
Page,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
Painter,  Mifflin.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Painter  Run,  Tioga,  N  Po. 
Painter’s  Run,  Allegheny,  S  W 
RyEx. 

'  129  Paintersville,  Mifflin,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Paint  Mills,  Clarion,  W  Ry. 
Paisley.  Greene.  S  W  Po. 

34  Pallas,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

I’alen’s  Switch.  McKean,  N  Ry. 
310  Palm,  Montgomery,  SEPo  Ry 
Ex. 

Palmer,  Crawford,  N  W  Po. 
Palmer,  Warren,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Palmer  Junction,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ry. 

768  Palmyra,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Palo  Alto,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

168  Pancoast,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Panic,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

Pansy,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
Panther  Run,  Centre,  C  Ry. 

253  Paoli,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Paoli  Road,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
Paper  Mill,  Columbia,  C  Ry. 
Paper  Mill.  Lawrence,  W  Ry. 
Paper  Mills,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Ry. 

Paper  Mill,  York,  8  Ry  Ex. 

478  Paradise,  Lancaster,  a  E  Po. 

Paradise,  Monroe.  E  Ry. 

100  Paradise  Valley.  Monroe, ERy 
Pardee,  Union,  C  Ry  Ex. 

411  Pardoe,  Mercer,  NWPo  RyEx. 
173  Paris,  Washington,  S  W  Po. 
Park,  Philadelphia.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Park,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Ry. 
Parke,  York.  S  Po  Rv  Ex. 
Parker,  Clarion,  W  Ry  Ex. 

693  Parker  Ford,  Chester.  SERyEx 
Parker’s  Glen,  Pike.  EPoRyEx. 
1317  Parkers  Ldg.,  Armstrong,  VV 
Po. 

127  Parkersville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
1514  Parkesburgh,  Chester,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Park  Junction,  Philadelphia,  S 
ERy. 

Parkland,  Bucks,  S  E  Ry. 

Park  Place,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Park  Place,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Park  Quarries,  Beaver,  W  Po. 
103  Parksfde,  Monroe,  E  Po  Ry. 

Park  Siding.  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

48  Parkwood,  Indiana.  W  Po. 

516  Parnassus.  Westmoreland,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

605  Parry  ville,  Carbon,  EPoRyEx. 
Parry  v.  Sta.,  Carbon,  E  Ry  Ex. 
2412  Parsons,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Parthenia,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Parvin.  Clinton,  N  Po. 

Parshajl,  Philadelphia,  S  E.Ry 
Ex. 

Passer,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

42  Patchinsv.  Clearfield,  C  Po. 
Patience,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

Patricksburgh,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Po. 

Patterson,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Ry. 
Patterson,  Allegheny,  S  VV  Ry 
Ex. 

826  Patterson,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

66  Patterson’s  Mills,  Washington, 
S  W  Po. 

Patterson  St.,  Schuylkill,  ERy. 
Patton,  Cambria,  C  Po. 
Patton’s  Station,  Jefferson,  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Paul  Brook,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Ry. 

98  Paulton,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

65  Paupac,  Pike,  E  Po. 

Paupack  Siding,  Lackawanna, 
N  E  Ry. 

58  Pavia,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

31  Paw  ling,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

Pawling,  Snyder,  C  Ry  Ex. 

129  Paxinos.  Northumberland,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Paxtang,  Dauphin,  C  Ry. 
Paxton,  Daupnin,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Paxton  Furnace,  Dauphm,  C 
Ry. 

182  Paxtonville,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

Payne,  Clearfield,  C  Ry  Ex. 

159  Peach  Bottom,  York,  S  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Peach  Bottom  Station,  Lan¬ 
caster.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

Peuchwille,  Butler,  W  Po. 
Peaks,  Elk.  N  Ry. 

500  Peale,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry. 

46  Pearl,  Venango,  N  W  Po 

Pebble  Dell,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 
Peck,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

1095  Peckv.,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

148  Peely,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Peetona,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Pelton,  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 

2108  Pen  Argyl, Northampton, EPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Penbrook,  Dauphin.  C  Po. 
Penbryn,  Lycoming,  N  Ry  Ex. 
401  Pencoyd,  Montgomery,  SE  Po 

603  Penfleld,  Clearfield,  CPoRyEx. 
136  Penllyn,  Montgomery ,  8  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Pen  Mar,  Franklin,  S  Po  Ry. 
142  Penn.  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

Pennbrook,  Montgomery,  S  E 

368  Penn  Hall,  Centre,  0  Po. 

Penn  Haven,  Carbon,  E  Ry  Ex. 
PennHaven  Jc.  .Carbon.  ERy  Ex 
Pennington,  Huntingdon, CRy 
Ex. 

100  Penn  Line,  Crawford.  N  W  Po. 
326  Penn  Run.  Indiana,  VV  Po. 

627  Pennsburgh,  Montgomery, SE 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Penn’s  Cave,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Penn’s  Creek,  Snyder,  C  Po. 
Pennsdale,  Lycoming,  NPolty. 
Pennside,  Erie,  N  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Pennside  Station,  Crawford,  N 
W  Ry. 

172  Penn’s  Park,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
702  Penn’s  Station,  Westmoreland, 
S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

278  Pen nsville,  Fayette, SW  PoRy 

Ex. 

263  Pennsylvania  Furnace,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  0  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Pennsylvania  House,  Warren, 
N  W  Ry. 

89  Penn  Valley .Bucks.SEPoRyEx 
Pennjrpack,  Philadelphia,  S  E 

Penobscot.  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Penokee,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 
Penryn,  Lancaster,  SEPoRyEx 
Penny  1,  Columbia,  C  Po. 
Pequea,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Ry. 
296  Pequea  Station,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

760  Percy,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  fix. 

Perdlx,  Perry,  C  Ry  Ex. 

458  Perkasie,  Bucks,  SE  Po  Ry  Ex 
Perknsie  Tunnel,  Bucks,  SElty 
Perkiomen,  Chester,  S  E  RyEx 
Perkiomen  Junction,  Chester, 
S  E  Ry  Ex. 

368  Perkiomenville,  Montgomery, 

S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

24  Perrin,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 

Perry,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

168  Perry.  Forest.  N  W  Po. 

369  Perryopolis,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
128  Periysvillo,  Allegheny,  SWPo. 
119  Peru  Mills,  Juniata.  C  Po. 

555  Petersburg!!,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Petersburgh,  Lancaster,  SERy 
Ex. 

Peter '8  Creek,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

218  Peters  Creek,  Lancaster,  SEPo 
Pete r8  Crossing,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 
Peterson,  Allegheny , SWRyEx. 

279  Pete r8 ville, Northampton, EPo 
299  Petroleum  Centre,  Venango, N 

W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

546  Petrolia,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

47  Pettis.  Crawford.  N  W  Po. 
Pfout’s  Valley,  Perry,  C  Po. 

1046964 1* li  1 1  ad e  1  p li  1  u,  Philadelphia, S 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Cross¬ 
ing,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

3245  Philipsburgn,  Centre, C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Philipston.Clarion.W  PoRyEx 
198  Philipsville,  Erie.  N  W  Po. 
Phillips.  Potter.  N  Ry  Ex. 
Phillipsburgh.  Beaver,  WRy  Ex 
Phillips  Sta. ,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry. 
Philmont,  Montgomery,  SERy 
42  Philson,  Somerset,  S  VV  Po  Ry. 
109  Phoenix,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

Phoenix  Junction,  Potter.NRy 
8514  Phoenixv..  Chester.SEPoRyEx 
Piatt,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 

253  Pickei  ing,  Chester.  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

510  Picture  Rocks,  Lycoming,  N 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Pierce,  Armstrong.  W  Po. 

58  Pieiceville.  Wyoming,  N  EPo. 
Piersons,  Philadelphia,  S  E  Ry 
Ex. 

Pigeon.  Forest,  N  W  Po. 
Pikeland,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
Pike’s  Creek,  Luzerne,  EPo. 
Pike’s  Peak,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

182  Pikesville,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

727  Pillow,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

167  Pindleton,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

Pine,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 

Pine  Ash  Jc..  Luzerne,  ERy  Ex. 
49  Pino  Bank,  Greene.  SW  Po. 
Pine  Creek,  Allegheny.WRy  Ex 
Pine  Creek  Intersection,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  8  W  Ry  Ex. 

68  Pinedale, Schuylkill,  EPo. 

121  Pine  Flats,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

368  Pine  Glen,  Centre.  C  Po. 

1103  I’ine  Grove.  Schuylkill,  EPoRy 
Pine  Grove,  Somerset,  S  W  Ry. 
Pine  Grove  Forks,  Climb  'r- 
land.  S  Ry. 

Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Cumber¬ 
land,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

362  Pine  Grove  Mills, Centre,  CPo. 

31  Pine  Hill,  Somerset,  S  VV  Po. 
Pine  Hill  Station,  Somerset, 
SWRy. 

80  Pine  Iron  Works,  Berks,  SE  Po 
Ex. 

Pine  Junction,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ky. 

Pine  Ridge.  Bedford,  8  Po. 

Pine  Run,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

121  Pine  Station,  Clinton,  N  Po  Ry 

Ex.  J 

68  Pine  Summit,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

138  PineviUe,  Bucks,  8  E  Po. 

Piuey  Creek,  Bedford,  8  Po. 

Pink,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

Pi n ker ton .  Somerse t .SWRyEx 

84  Pi  ney,  Clarion.  W  Po. 

Piuney’s  Corners,  Crawford,  N 

W  Po.  | 

Pioliett,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

116  Pioneer.  Venaugo,  N  W  Ry. 

161  Pipersville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

40  Pit  Hole  City,  Venango.  NWPo 

269  Pitman,  Schuylkill.  E  Po 

238017  l*lt  inburgh,  Allegheny,  S  W 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

876  Pittsfield,  Warren,  N  VV  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

10302  Pittston,  Luzerne,  EPoRyEx. 
PittstonSta.,  Luzerne,  ERy  Ex 
Pittston  Summit, Luzerne, ERy 

15  Pitts  ville,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 

Pittville,  Philadelphia,  SEPo. 

610  Plainfield,  Cumberland,  8  Po. 

113  Plain  Grove,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 

1029  Plains,  Luzerne,  E  Po.# 

217  Plainsville,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

138  Plainview,  Adams,  S  Po. 

Plank  Road,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

Platea,  Erie,  N  W  Po  Ex. 

Platt,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

97  Pleasant  Corners,  Carbon,  E 

Po. 

230  Pleasant  Gap,  Centre,  C  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

92  Pleasant  Grove,  Lancaster,  S 

E  Po. 

430  Pleasant  Hall,  Franklin,  SPo. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Lawrence,  WPo 

472  Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne, NEPo 

38  Pleasant  Ridge,  Fulton,  SPo. 

416  Pleasant  Run,  Montgomery, S 

561  Pleasant  Unity,  Westmore¬ 
land,  8  W  Po. 

364  Pleasant  Valley,  Bucks. SEPo. 
Pleasant  Valley,  Luzerne,  ERy 

100  Pleasant  View.  Juniata,  C  Po. 

928  Pleasantville, Venango,  NWPo 
Plover,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

100  Plum,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 

172  Plumer,  Venuugo,  N  W  Po. 

110  Plum  Run,  Fulton,  8  Po. 

601  Plumsteadville,  Bucks,  SEPo. 

732  Plumville,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

9344  Plymouth.  Luzerne,  EPoRyEx 
Plymouth  Jc.,  Luzerne,  ERy. 
Plymouth  Ferry ,Luzerne,ERy 

1006  Plymouth  Meeting,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  8  EPo  Ry  Ex. 

98  Pocahontas,  Somerset,  SWPo. 

162  Pocono,  Monroe,  E  Po  Ry. 

Pocono  Summit,  Monroe, E  Ry 

Ex. 

83  Pocopson,  Chester.SEPoRyEx 

Poe,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

Poe  Mills,  Centre,  C  Po  Ex. 

Point,  Bedford,  8  Po. 

Point  Bridge,  Allegheny,  S  W 

Ry  Ex. 

Point  Lookout,  Chester,  S  E 

Ry  Ex.  «- 

462  Point  Marion,  Fayette,  SW  Po 
Point  Phillip,  Northampton, 

E  Ry. 

683  Point  Pleasant.  Bucks  SEPoEx 
Point  View,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

310  Polk,  Venango.  N  W  l*o  Ry  Ex 
Pollock,  Allegheny,  SWRyEx. 
Pollock,  Clarion,  VV  Po. 

365  Pomeroy,  Chester,  SEPoRyEx 
Pomeroy  Bridge,  Potter,  N  Ry 

Ex. 

Pond  Bank,  Franklin.  S  Ry  Ex 
Pond  Creek  Junction  .Luzerne. 

E  Ry. 

Pond  Eddy,  Pike,  E  Ry  Ex. 

Pond  Hill,  Luzerne,  EPoRyEx 
Pont,  Erie.  N  WPo. 

Poplar  Neck,  Berks,  SE  Ry  Ex. 

82  Poplar  Run,  Blair,  C  Po. 

664  Portage,  Cambria,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 

690  Portage  Creek,  McKean,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

1230  Port  Allegheny,  McKean,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

321  Port  Blanchard,  Luzerne  EPo 

Ry  Ex. 

Port  Bowkley,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

1976  Port  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

760  Port  Clinton,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

Porter,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

60  Porterfield,  Venango,  N  VV  Po. 
Porter  Hill,  Fayette,  S  VV  Ry. 
Porter’s,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ily. 
Porters,  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 

35  Porter’s  Lake,  Pike,  E  Po. 

43  Porter’s  Sideling,  York,  3  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

190  Portersville,  Butler,  W  Po.  ' 

Port  Griffith,  Luzerne,  ERyEx 

Port  Indian,  Montgomery,  8  E 

Ry  Ex. 

583  Port  Kennedy,  Montgomery, 

8  EPo  RyEx.  B 

Portland,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

Portland  Mills,  Elk,  N*Po. 

676  Portland,  Northampton,  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

317  Port  Matilda, Centre.CPoRyEx 

Port  Palmer,  Westmoreland, 

S  VV  Po. 

1013  Port  Perry ,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

162  Port  Providence, Montgomery. 
SEPoRyEx. 

Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia, 

S  E  Po  Ex  v  • 

619  Port  Royal,  Juniata,  CPoRyEx 

Port  Royal,  Westmoreland,  S 

VV  Ry  Ex. 

343  Port  Treverton, Snyder, CPoEx 
Potosi,  York,  S  Po. 

78  Potter  Brook.  Tioga.NPoRyEx 
Pottersdale,  Clearfield,  CPoEx 

339  Potter’s  Mills.  Centre,  C  Po. 

131  Potterville.  Bradford,  N  Po. 

184  Pott’s  Grove,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  PoRyEx. 

13285  Pottstown.  Montgomery,  S  E 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

14117  Pottsville,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

Pottsville  Junction,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  ERy  Ex.  * 

Powder  Valley  .Lehigh, EPoRy 

265  Powell,  Bradford,  NPo. 

Powell’s  Creek,  Dauphin,  CRy 

116  Powelton,  Centre,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 
Powers  Run,  Allegheny,  S  W 

Ry  Ex.  j 

213  Powl’s  Valley,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 
Powy’s,  Lycoming.  N  Ry  Ex. 
Poyntell,  Wayne,  NE  Po  RyEx 
Prattville,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Prendible,  Jefferson,  WRy  Ex 
Prentice,  Venango,  NW  Ry  Ex 

142  Prentiss  Vale,  McKean,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

103  Prescott,  EebanQn,  SEPoRyEx 

151  Prescottville,  Jefferson.  W  Po 

Ry. 

173  President.  Venango,  N  W  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

119  Preston,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

Preston  Junction,  Schuylkill,  Q 

E  Ry.  1 

Preston  Park,  Wayne,  N  E  Po  1 
Ry  Ex.  I 

' lUrTJT  a  a  tton  —  Countv  seats  in  Black  Type.  Names  of  counties  follow  names  of  towns.  N.  (north),  N.  E.  (northeabt),  0.  (central*,  etc.,  indicate  that  portion  of  the  State  in  which  the  county  la  situated. 
KXrLtAJ< county  j  *  p0.,  poet  offices.  By.,  railroad  stations.  Ex.,  express  offices. 
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137  Priceburgh,  Lackawanna,  N  E 

150  Pricetown.  Berks,  SE  Po. 

119  Prichard,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Primos,  Delaware,  SEPoRyEx. 
Primrose,  Washington.SVVPo. 
Prince,  Carbon.  E  Po. 

H3  Princeton,  Lawrence.  W  Po. 

Pritchard,  Tioga.  N  Ry- 
299  Proctor,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

210  Progress,  Dauphin.  (•  Po. 

269  Prompton,  Wayne,  N  E  Po  Ry 

343  Prospect,  Butler,  W  Po. 

Prospect  Rock,  Luzerne,  ERy. 
196  Prospectv.,  Montgomery,  b  E 
Po. 

249  Prosperity,  Washington,  SW 

Providence,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

135  Providence  Square,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  S  E  Po. 

Pugh,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

98  Pughtown,  Chester.  S  E  Po  Ry 
290  Pulaski,  Lawrence.  WPoRy Lx. 
2792  Puuxsutawney,  Jefferson,  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

382  Purcell,  Bedford,  S  Po . 

220  Purchase  Line,  Indiana,  WPo. 
Purdy’s  Siding,  Wayne.  NERy. 
Puritan,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

213  Putneyville,  Armstrong,  WPo. 
Pymatuning.  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 
Quakake.  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry 

8169  Quakertown,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Quakertown,  Lawrence,  W  Ry 

Quakertown  Station,  Bucks,  S 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Quaker  Valley,  Allegheny,  SW 

Quarry.  Warren.  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Quarry  Glenn,  Bradford.  NPo. 
8*6  Quarry  ville,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 

Queen,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

Queen  Lane,  Philadelphia,  S  E 

Queen*Run,  Clinton,  NRy  Ex. 
123  Queenstown,  Armstrong,  W  Po 
42  Quomauoning,  Somerset,  8  W 
Po. 

364  Quincy,  Franklin.  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Quinton,  McKean,  N  Po. 

57  Raccoon.  Washington.  SWPo. 
Racine,  Washington,  S  W  Po. 

R  idebaugh,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

784  Radnor,  Delaware.  S  E  Po. 
Radnor  Station,  Delaware,  S 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Rahn’s,  Montgomery .SERyEx. 
201  Rail  Road,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
247  Rainsburgh,  Bedford,  SPo. 

80  Raker,  Northumberland,  CPo 

394  Ralston,  Lycoming,  NPoRyEx. 
213  Ramey,  Clearfield.  C  Po  RyEx. 
Ramey  Junction,  Clearfield,  C 
Ry. 

Ramona,  Lebanon,  S  E  Ry. 
Ramsey’s,  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 
Rumseyville,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Rand,  Union, CPo. 

72  Randolph.  Crawford,  N  W  Po. 
285  Rankin  Station,  Allegheny,  S 
W  Po  Ry 

138  Ransom.  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po 

649  Rappahannock,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Rurick’s,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

>73  Rasselas,  E>k,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
ltaclibun,  Elk.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Rachmel,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry. 
Rattigan,  Butler,  W  Po. 
Rattling  Ruu.  Dauphin,  CRy. 
Raub’s,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
ltaub’s  .Mill, Snyder,  C  Ry  Ex. 
264  Raubsville,  Northampton, EPo 
Ex. 

17&  Rauebtown.  Clinton,  N  Po. 
Raught’s,  Elk,  N  Po. 

Rausch  Creek,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ry. 

Rausch  Ci  eek  Colliery,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ry. 

Rausch  Gap,  Lebanon,  S  E  Ry. 
Rauseks,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry. 
Raven  Creek,  Columbia,  C  Po. 
610  Raven  Run,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Ravine,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

199  Rawlinsville,  Lancaster, SEPo. 

Ray,  Union,  C  Po. 

178  Raymllton,  Venango,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

65  Raymond’s  Potter,  N  Po. 

106  Ray’s  Hill,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

68661  Uead.ng,  Berks,  SEPoRyEx. 
539  Reamstown.  Lancaster,  SE  Po 
467  ltoberiburgh,  Centre,  C  Po. 

364  Rebnck’s,  Northumberland,  C 
Po. 

Red  Bank,  Clarion,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Red  Bank,  Centre,  C  Ry. 

203  Red  Bank  Furnuce,  Clarion, W 
Po  Ex. 

Redclyffe,  Forest,  N  W  Po. 

293  Red  Hid. Montgomery .SEPoEx 
404  Redington,  Northampton, EPu 
Ry  Ex. 

68  Red  Land,  Adams,  S  To. 

Red  Lion,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

624  Red  Lion,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Redman  Mills,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Po. 

Red  Rock,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Red  Rock,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

166  Red  Run,  Lancaster.  S  EPo. 

Redstone,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 

29  Redstone,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Redstone  Junction,  Fayette.  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Reed,  Dauphin,  C  Po  Ex. 

Reed,  Indiana,  W  Ry  Ex. 

Reed,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Reeder.  Bucks,  S  E  Ry. 
Reeder’s,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

Reeds,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Reed’s  Northumberland,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

66  Reed’s  Gap,  Juniata,  C  Po. 
Reed’s  Road,  Chester,  S  E  Ry 

Ex. 

660  Reedsvillo,  Mifflin,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 
Reese,  Blair.  C  Ry  Ex. 

Reese  &  Mosier  Switch,  Lacka¬ 
wanna.  N  E  Ry. 

Reeves,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 
Reeve8dole,  Schuylkill.  E  Ry. 
lteflectorviile,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

216  Refton.  Lancaster  .SEPoRyEx 
264  Register.  Luzern9,  E  Po. 

649  Rehrersburgh,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
lieibold,  Butler,  W  Po. 

79  Reiden bach’s  Store, Lancaster, 

S  E  Po. 

96  Reids  burgh,  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Iteimersburgh,  Clarion,  W  Ry 

Ex. 

Reimold .  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Reinert,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 

110  Reinhold’s  Station, Lancaster, 
SEPoRy  Ex. 

Reissing,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 

97  lteistviile,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 
Reitz,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

185  Relay ,  York,  8  Po. 

66  Remington,  Allegheny ,SWPo. 
Remington,  Beaver,  w  Ry  Ex. 
Rendham.Lackawanna.NEPo. 
Rene  Mont,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Renfrew,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 


Rennyson,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 

620  Reno,  Venango,  NW  Po  Ry  Ex 
4154  Renovo.  Clinton,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Reservoir,  Montgomery, SERy 
Reservoir  Sta  ,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex 
Resler,  Northumberland,  C  Po 
Retort,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Retreat.  Luzerne.  E  Ry  Ex. 
Retta,  Susquehanna.  N  E  Po. 
Revere,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 

42  Rew,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Reward,  Perry,  C  Po. 
Rexmont,  Lebanon.  S  E  Po. 
Reyburn,  Luzerne.  E  Po. 

65  Reynolds.  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry 
2789  Reynoldsville,  Jefferson,  WPo 

Ry. 

Reynoldsville  Station,  Jeffer¬ 
son.  W  Ry  Ex 

1379  Reynoldton,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Rheems,  Lancaster,  S  E  RyEx. 
Rhoads.  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Rhone.  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Rlbolds.  Butler,  W  Ry  Ex. 

313  Rice’s  Landing,  Greene,  S  W 
Po  Ex. 

245  Riceville,  Crawford,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

110  Ricnardsville,  Jefferson.  W  Po 
196  Richborough,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
276  Richfield,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

Rich  Hill,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

682  Richland  Centre,  Bu  ks.SEPo. 
531  Richland  Station,  Lebanon,  S 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

620  Richlandtown  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Richmond,  Clarion.  W  Ry. 
Richmond,  Franklin,  S  Ry  Ex. 
198  Richmond,  Northampton,  EPo 
112  Richmond  Furnace.  Franklin, 
S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Richmond  Hill,  Susquehanna, 
N  E  Po. 

Richmond  Junction.  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  N  E  Ky. 

Rickenbac*.  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 
Ricketts,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 

245  Riddlesburgh,  Bedford,  S  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

66  Riddle’s  Cross  Roads,  Butler, 

W  Po. 

Riderville,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Riilge,  Bucks,  SEPo 
Ridge,  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 

Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Ry  Ex. 

143  Ridgebury,  Bradford,  NPo. 
Ridge  Junction,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Ridge  Road,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Ry. 

Ridgewood,  Berks,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Ridgewood,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

1903  Kldgwuv,  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Ridley,  Delaware.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

512  Ridley  Park,  Delaware,  SE  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

436  Riegelsville.  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Kienzi,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

Rife,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

Riggs,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

72  Riley  ville.  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

Rillton,  Westmoreland.SW  Po 
149  Rimer,  Armstrong, WPoRy  Ex 
360  Rimersburgh,  Clarion,  W  Po 
Ex. 

Rimerton,  Armstrong, WRyEx 
Rinely,  York,  S  Po. 

610  Ringgold,  Jeffer.-on,  S  Po. 

732  Riugtown,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Ringville,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 
Ripple,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Risher,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Rising,  Tioga,  NPo. 

Rising  Springs, Centre,  CRy  Ex 
Rising  Sun,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 

Rita,  Luzerne,  E  Ky  Ex. 
Ritchie,  Clinton,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Rittenhouse,  Luzerne.  E  Po. 
Rittenhouse  Gap,  Berks,  SERy 
Ritter,  Northampton,  ERy  Ex 
102  Rittersville,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry. 
Ritts’,  Clarion,  W  Ry. 
Riverside,  Beaver,  W  Ry  Ex. 
394  Riverside.  Northumberland,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Riverside  Junction  JLackawan- 
na,  N  E  Ry. 

Riverton,  AUegheny.SWRyEx 
Riverton,  Cumberland,  S  Ry. 
ltiverview,  Clearfield. CRy  Ex. 
Riverview,  Washington,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

506  Rixford,  McKean.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Roach,  Warren,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Roach’s,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Roads,  Allegheny, S  VV  Ry. 
Roadside.  Franklin,  S  Po. 
Roan,  Schuylkill, E  Ry. 

400  Roaring  Branch,  Lycoming,  N 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

200  Roaring  Creek,  Columbia, CPo 
Roaring  Creek,  Northumber¬ 
land.  C  Ry. 

Roaring  Run,  Westmoreland, 
S  W  Ry  Ex. 

920  Roaring  Spring,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Robbins,  Allegheny.  S  W  Ry. 
Robbins  Station,  Westmore¬ 
land.SW  Po. 

Roberts,  Chester.  S  E  Po  Ry. 

651  ltobertsdale,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Roberts’  Run,  Venango,  N  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Robeson.  Berks,  SERy  Ex. 

714  Robesonia,  Berks,  SE  Po  RyEx 
Robinson,  Lawrence,  W  Ry. 
Robinson.  Potter,  N  Ry 
Robinson’s,  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 

36  Robinsonville,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
3649  Rochester,  Be  wer.  W  Po  RyEx 
613  Rochester  Mills, Indiana.  WPo. 
130  Rock,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry. 

Rock  Cut,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

010  Rockdale,  Delaware,  SE  Ry  Ex 
Rockdale,  Franklin.  S  Ry  Ex. 
143  Rockdale,  Lehigh.  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
418  Rockdale  Mills  Jefferson, WPo 
172  Rockey,  York,  S  Po. 

477  Rock  Glen,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Rock  Hill,  Bucks,  S  E  Ry. 

Rock  Hill, Huntingdon, CRy  Ex 
96  Rock  Hill,  Lancaster's  E  Po. 
Rock  Hill  Furnace,  Huntiug- 
don,  C  Po. 

Rock  Lake,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

42  Rockland,  Venaugo,  N  W  Po 
Rockland  Station,  Venango, 
N  W  Ry  Ex. 

Rock  Ledge,  Philadelphia,  S 
ERy. 

Rock  Point,  Beaver,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

30  Rock  Point,  Lawrence,  W  Ry. 
146  Rockporc,  Carbon,  E  Po  RyEx 
Rock  Run. AUegheny.SWRyEx 
Rock  Run,  Centre. C  Ry. 

67  Rock  Spring,  Centre,  C  Po. 

96  Rockton,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

263  Rockville,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry. 
Rockville,  Dauphin,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Rockville.  Northampton,  ERy 
653  Rock  wood,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Rockwood.  Venango,  N  W  Ry. 
Rodman,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

210  Rogersville,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

513  lionrerstown,  Lancaster,  S  E 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

183  Rolirsburgh,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

96  Roland,  Centre,  CPo. 

Roler,  York, SPo. 


102  Rolfe,  Elk.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

84  Romansville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
226  Rome,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

165  Roraola,  Centre.  C  Po. 

109  Ronk’s,  Lancaster,  SEPoRyEx 
Root’s,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Rootville,  Crawford ,  N  W  Po. 
Rosas,  Pike,  E  Ry. 

370  Roscoe,  Washington,  S  W  Po. 
Roscommon,  Monroe.  E  Ry. 
Rosebud,  Clearfield.  CPoRy Ex 

96  Roseburgh,  Perry.  C  Po. 
Rosecrans,  Clinton,  N  Po. 
Rosedale.  Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

40  Rosedale,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 
Roseglen,  Montgomery,  SERy 
Ex. 

859  Rosemont,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

93  Rosenvick,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

268  Rose  Point,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 
Roses,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 

97  Rose’s  Valley,  Lycoming,  NPo 
Rosevale,  AUegheny.SWRyEx 
Ross,  Allegheny,  S  W  PoRyEx 
Ross,  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 

93  Rossland.  Monroe,  E  Po. 

Rossmoyne,  Cumberland.  SRy 
284  Rosston,  Armstrong,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

232  Rossville,  York,  S  Po. 

65  Rostraver,  Westmoreland,  S 
WPo. 

Rote,  Clinton,  N  Po. 

Rothruck,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

367  ltothsville,  Lancaster,  SEPo 

Ry  Ex. 

129  Rough  and  Ready,  Schuylkill, 
E  Po. 

829  Roulette.  Potter.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Round  Bottom, Fayette .SWRy 
90  Round  Hill,  Adams,  8  Po. 
Round  Island,  Clinton,  SRy  Ex 
Round  Top,  Adams.  S  Ry  Ex. 
42  Round  Top,  Tioga.  N  Po  Ry. 

Roup’s,  Allegheny,  SW  Ry  Ex 
728  Rouse  v.,  Venango, N  WPoRy  Ex 
Rowe,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

372  Rowland,  Pike,  E  Po. 

Rowland’s.  Pike,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Rowlands,  PliUadelphla,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Rowles,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

312  RowzersvUle,  Franklin.  S  Po. 
Roxborough,  Philodelphia.SE 
Ry  Ex. 

310  Roxbury,  Franklin  ,S  Po. 

Roy,  Butler.  W  Ry  Ex. 

Roy,  York.  S  Po. 

Royal,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po. 
197  Royer,  Blair,  )V  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Royers,  Perry,  C  Ry  Lx. 

1815  Royer’s  Ford,  Montgomery ,SE 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

ltoystone,  Warren.  NW  Ry  Ex. 
Rubicam,  Montgomery ,  SE  Ry 
87  Ruble,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

146  Rudy,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 

63  Ruff  Creek,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 
148  Ruff's  Dole,  Westmoreland.SW 
Po. 

176  Ruggles,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
ltugh,  Indiana.  W  Ry  Ex. 
Ruinbaugli,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ky  Ex. 

Rummel,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 
Runimerfleld, Brad  lord  ,N RyEx 

36  Rummer  Held  Creek,  Bradford, 

N  Po  Ex. 

Run,  Venango,  W  Ry. 

100  Rundell’s,  Crawford,  N  W  Po. 
193  Rupert.  Columbia,  C  Polly  Ex. 
83  Rural  Ridge,  Allegheny ,S WPo 
183  Rural  Valley,  Armstrong. WPo 
299  Rush,  Susquehanna,  N  EPo. 
Rusne's,  Somerset,  8  W  Ry 
56  Rush  Four  Corners,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  N  E  Po. 

Rushland,  Bucks,  S  E  Ry. 

61  It ush town,  Northumberland,  C 

Po. 

35  Rush  Valley,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

132  Rush v.,  Susquehanna  N  E  Po. 
412  Russell,  Warren,  NW  PoRyEx. 
87  ltusscll  Hill,  Wyoming, NEPo. 
110  Russellville,  Chester,  SE  Po. 

60  Rutan,  Greene, S  W  Po. 

Rutherford,  Dauphin,  C  Ry. 

172  Rutland,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Rutledge.  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Rydal,  Montgomery,  SEPoRy. 
Ryde,  Mifflin,  C  RyEx. 

Ryder's,  Franklin, S  Ry  Ex. 
Rye,  Armstrong,  W  Ry  Ex. 
Ryers,  Montgomery,  SERy. 
119  Ryerson’s  Sta.,  Greene.  S  WPo. 

Rynd  Form,  Venango,  NW  Ry. 
70  Sabbath  Rest,  Blair.  C  Po  Ex. 
684  Sabinsville,  Tioga.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
80  Sabula,  Clearfield,  CPo  Ry  Ex. 
Saco,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

368  Sacramento,  Schuylkill,  EPo. 
Sackett.Elk,  NPo. 

391  Sadsbury v. ,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

Saegers,  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 

745  Saegerstown,  Crawford,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

455  Saegersville,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
Saegersville  Quarries.  Lehigh, 
E  Rv. 

613  Safe  Harbor,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
RyEx. 

Safe  Harbor,  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 
Sagon,  Northumberland,  C  Po. 
Salem,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 

66  Salem,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

Salem  Church,  Cumberland,  S 
Po. 

Saleinville,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
Salford,  Montgomery  .SERyEx 
368  Salfordville,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po. 

193  Salina,  Westmoreland,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

67  Salisbury,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Salisbury  Junction,  Somerset, 

S  W  Ry  Ex. 

Salix.  Cambria,  C  Po. 

374  Salladasburgh,  Lycoming, NPo 
382  Solona,  Clinton,  N  Po. 

Salter,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 

254  Saltillo.Huntingdon.CPoRyEx 
Saltsburgh,  Allegheny,  SWRy. 
1088  Saltsburgh,  Indiana,  WPoRy  Ex 
Salt  Works,  Allegheny,  SWRy. 
460  Salunga-Lancaster.SEPoRyE.x 
72  Saluvia,  Fulton,  SPo. 

Sampsonville,  Erie.  N  W  Po  Ex 
Sanatoga,  Montgomery ,S  E Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Sancanac,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 
Sanders,  Potter,  N  Po. 
Sandiford.  Philadelphia,  S  EPo 
115  Sand  Patch,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Sand  Rock,  Fayette,  SWRy. 
Sand  Rock.  Greene.  S  W  l’o. 

94  Sandt’s  Eddy,  Northampton,  E 
Po. 

Sand  Works,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 
Sandy  Creek,  Allegheny,  S  w 
RyEx. 

Sandy  Gap,  Blair,  C  Ry. 

37  Sandy  Hill.  Perry,  C  Po. 

721  Sandy  Lake,  Mercer,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Sandy  Lick.  Butler.  W  Ry  Ex. 
260  Sandy  Point,  Butler,  W  Po. 

110  Sandy  Ridge,  Centre,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

696  Sandy  Run, Luzerne,  EPoRyEx 
Sandy  Ruu  Junction,  Luzerne, 
E  Ry  Ex. 

62  Sandy  Valley,  Jefferson,  WPo. 
Sanford,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Sanford  Junction,  Clearfield, C 

Ry. 


Sang  Hollow.Cambria.CRyEx. 
Sanner,  Somerset,  SWRy, 
Santee,  Northampton,  EPo. 
Sarah,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 
Sarah  Furnace,  Clarion,  W  Ry 
Ex. 

235  Sardis, Westmoreland.  S  W  Po. 
Sargent,  McKean,  N  Po. 
Sartwell.  McKean,  N  Po  Ry. 
Sarver,  Butler.  W  Ry  Ex. 

40  Sarversv.,  Butler, W  Po  RyEx. 
Sassamansville,  Montgomery, 
S  EPo. 

Saucon's,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

136  Saulsburgh,  Huntingdon,  CPo. 
Savage,  Somerset.  S  »V  Po. 
SavilTe,  Perry,  C  Po. 

Savoy,  Potter.  N  Po. 

Saw  Mill  Run,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

423  Sawyer  City,  McKean,  N  W  Ry 
Ex. 

258  Saxonburgh,  Butler,  W  Po. 
Saxonburgh  Station, Butler, W 
Ry  Ex . 

712  Saxton,  Bedford,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Sagbrook,  Warren,  N  W  Po  Ry 

212  Saylorsburgh, Monroe,  EPoRy. 
Saylorsburgh  Junction.Nortn- 
ampton,  E  Ry. 

1584  Sayre,  Brad  lord,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Scales,  Centre,  C  Ry. 

Scales.  Clinton,  N  Ry. 

Scale  Siding,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 
268  Scalp  Level,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

Seandia,  Warren.  N  W  Po. 

100  Scarlet’s  Mills,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Scenery  Hill,  Washington, SW 
Po. 

Schadts,  Lehigh.  E  Po. 

869  Sehaeffertown.Lebanon.SEPo. 
281  ScheUsburgh,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
schenck’s.  Bucks,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
46  Schenly  Station, Armstrong, W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Scheidy,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
Sehlelines  Mill,  Allegheny,  SW 
Ry. 

119  Schlichter,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 

333  Schnecksville,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
112  Schock’s  Mills.Lancaster.SEPo 
272  Schoeneck.  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Schofer,  berks,  S  E  Po. 

66  Schoffner’s  Corners,  Jefferson, 
WPo. 

School  House,  Centre,  C  RyEx. 
School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  SE 
Ry  Ex. 

Schubert,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 

139  Schultzv.,  Lackawanna, NEPo. 
Schur’8,  Philadelphia,  S  E  Ry. 
Schuyler,  Northumberland,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

110  Schuylkill,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Schuylkill,  Philadelphia. SERy 
3088  Schuylkill  Haven,  Schuylkill, 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Schuylkill  Haven  Junction, 
Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

Schuylkill  Junction,  Carbow, 
E  Ry. 

Schweibinz,  Somerset,  SW  Ry. 
Schweibinzv.  .Somerset.S  W  Ky 
695  Schwenkville.  Montgomery  ,SE 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Schweyers,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

236  Sciota,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

93  Sciotavale,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

254  Scotch  Hill,  Clarion.  W  Po 
Scotch  Valley,  Columbia,  CRy 
Ex. 

Scotia,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Scotia  Crossing,  Centre.  C  Ry. 
239  Scotland,  Franklin.  S  PoRyEx. 
146  Scott,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po. 

200  Scott  Centre,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
1829  Scottdole,  Westmoreland.SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Scottdale  Branch  Junction, 
Westmoreland,  S  W  Ry. 

525  Scott  Haven,  Westmoreland, S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

49  Scottsville,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 
75215  fecruiilon,  Lackawanna,  N  E 

Po  Ry  Ex . 

Scranton  Steel  Works,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  N  E  Ry. 

156  Scrubgrass,  Venango. N  WPo. 
Scrubridge,  ClaiionlW  Po. 
Scullhill,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 
Scullion,  Somer-et,  8  W  Po. 
Sculiv  Springs,  Allegheny  .SW 
Ry  Ex. 

Scyoc,  Perry,  CPo, 

Seal,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

97  Searigh. ’s.  Fayette,  S  WPo. 
Sebastopol,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 
Sebiing,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Secane.  Delaware,  SEPoRyEx. 
Sedan,  Northumberland.  U  Po. 
Sedgwick,  Adams,  S  Po. 
Sedgwick,  Venango,  NWRyEx 
658  Seek,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

329  Seelyville,  Wayne.  N  E  Po. 

Seemsville, Northampton,  EPo 
43  Seiberlingville,  Lehigh.  E  Po. 

114  Seiderevirie, Northampton  EPo 
764  Seigfried’s  Bridge,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  E  Po. 

Seiple’s.  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry. 

56  Seip’s,  Northampton,  EPo. 

176  Seipstown,  Lehigh  EPo. 

96  Seisholtzville,  Berks,  SEPoRy, 
184  Seitzland,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Selea,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 

1315  Selin's  Grove,  Snyder, CPo  Ry 

Selin’s  Grove  Junction,  North¬ 
umberland,  C.Ry  Ex. 

Selkirk,  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
Sellers,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
794  Sel.ersviUo,  Bucks.SEPoRyEx. 
29 -SelTsStation,  Adams, SPo  RyEx 
Semples,  Allegheny,  S WRyEx. 
Seneca,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 

65  Sereno,  Columbia.  C  Po. 

Sergeant,  McKean,  E  Ry  Ex. 

46  Service,  Beaver,  w  Po. 

99  Seven  Points,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Po. 

115  Seven  Stars,  Adams,  SPoRyEx. 
65  Seventy-Six,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

812  Seven  Valleys,  York,  S  Po. 
Seward,  Westmoreland,  SWTo 
2776  Sewickley,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Sewickley,  Westmoreland,  SW 
RyEx. 

Seyfert,  Berks,  S  F.  Ry  Ex. 

209  Shade  Gap,  Huntingdon,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Shadeland,  Crawford,  N  W  Po 
Ry. 

Shadeland  Station,  Crawford, 
N  W  Ry. 

50  Shade  Vol.,  Huntingdon,  C  Po 
Shadle,  Snyder.  C  Po. 

230  Shady  Grove,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
05  Shady  Plain.  Armstrong,  Win 
Shady  Side,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry 
Ex. 

Shady  Side,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 
Shafer’s,  Beaver,  W  Po. 
Shaffer's  Mill,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Shaft,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

Shaft  No  2,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry. 

Shafton,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Shaiuline’s,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Ry. 

538  Shainburgh,  Venango,  NWPo. 
14403  Shamokin,  Northumberland^ 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

307  Shamokin  Dam,  Snyder,  C  Po. 
Shamrock,  Somerset,  S  W  Ry. 


143  Shamrock  Station,  Berks,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

300  Shaners,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

189  Shanesville,  Berks.  S  EPo. 

42  Shank’s  Run.Mifflin.CPoRyEx. 
846  Shanksville, Somerset.  S  WPo. 

Shannon,  Clarion.  W  Rv. 

100  Shannondale.  Clarion,  W  Po 
222  Shannonville,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Po. 

Shannopin’s,  Beaver,  WRyEx 
7459  Sharon,  Mercer,  N  VV  PoRyEx. 
47  Sharon  Centre,  Potter,  N  Po. 
429  Sharon  Hill,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

4898  Sliarpsburgh,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

2330  SharpsvUle,  Mercer,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

238  Sharlles ville.  Berks.  S  E  Po. 
Shavex*town.  Luzerne.  E  Po. 
Shaw,  Crawford,  N  W  Ry. 
Shaw  Mines,  Somerset,  SWRy 
Shawmont,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Shawmut,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

168  Shawnee,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

Shawnee  Branch,  Lancaster, 
S  E  Ry. 

168  Shaw’s  Landing,  Crawford,  N 
W  Po. 

191  Sheakleyville,  Mercer,  NWPo. 
216  Shearer’s  Cross  Roads,  West¬ 
moreland.  S  W  Po. 

Sheeder,  Chester,  8  E  Po  Ry. 
Sheffer.  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

1295  Sheffield,  Warren,  N  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Sheffield  Junction,  Forest,  N 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Sheldon,  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 

62  Sheldon,  Susquehanna.  NEPo. 
Shelley 8  Siding,  Cumberland  ,S 

33  Shelly,  Bucks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Shelmadine  Springs,  Craw¬ 
ford.  N  W  Po. 

Shelmire,  Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
82  Shelocta,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

15944  ShenandouU,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Shenandoah  Junction, Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ry  Ex. 

Shenango,  Lawrence,  W  Po 
200  Shenango,  Mercer,  NW  Ry  Ex. 
Shenango  &  Allegheny  J  unc¬ 
tion,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
ShenkeljChester,  S  E  Po. 
Shenk’s  Ferry,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

145  Snepherdstown,  Cumberland, 
S  Po. 

Sheppler,  Westmoreland,  S  W 

Ry- 

Sheridan,  AUegheny.SWRyEx 
Sheridan,  Cambria,  C  Ry  Ex. 
368  Sheridan,  Lebanon, SEPoRy  Ex 
129  SheridanviUe,  AUegbeny,8W 
Po. 

200  Sherman,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

572  Sherma_’s  Dale,  Perry,  C  Po. 
SherinansviHe,  Crawford,  NW 
Ry  Ex. 

166  Sherrett.  Armstrong,  w  Po. 
Sherrick’s.  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 
Sherwood.  Jefferson,  W  Ky. 
Sherwood  J  unction,  Elk,  NRy. 

192  Sheshequin,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
1448  Shickshlnny,  Luzerne  ,E  PoRy 

Ex. 

85  Shields,  AUegheny,  SW  Po  Ry 

Shiloh,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

600  Shillington,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Shinier,  Northampton,  EliyEx 
396  Shimerville.  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
Shiudle,  Mifflin,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Shiner,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

177  Shmglehouse,  Potter,  N  Po. 
Shinto wn,  Clinton,  N  PoRyEx. 
2188  Shippensburgh,  Cumberland, S 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Sliippen  Station,  Cameron,  N 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

336  Shippensville,  Clarion,  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

68  Shippingport,  Beaver,  Vv  Po. 
Ship  Road,  Chester.  S  E  Ry. 
Shira,  Butler,  W  Po. 

698  Shlremanstown,  Cumberland, 
S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Shire  Oaks,  Washington ,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

63  Shirland,  AUegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Shirley,  Huntingdon.  C  Ry  Ex. 

325  Shirleysburgh,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po. 

Shober,  Somerset,  S  W  Ry. 
Shock’s  MiUs,  Lancaster,  SERy 
Ex. 

63  Shoemaker’s,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

Suoemaker’s,  Schuylkill,  ERy 
502  Shoemakersville,  Berks.  SEPo 
ShoemakersvilleStation, Berks 
S  E  Ry  Ex. 

Shoenberger,  Huntingdon,  C 
RyEx. 

139  Shoenersville,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
268  Shohula,  Pike.  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Shohola  Foils,  Pike,  E  Po. 
Short’s  MiUs,  Jefferson,  SKvEx 
Shoup,  Westmoreland,  SVV  Ry 
Ex. 

320  Shoustown,  AUegheny,  SW  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Shrader  Mines,  Bradford,  NRy 
Shreiner’s,  Lancaster,  S  E  Ry. 
562  Shrewsbury,  York,  S  Po. 

Shrewsbury  Sta.,  York, SRy  Ex 
Shuman’s,  Columbia,  C  Ky. 

124  Shunk,  Sullivan,  N  Po. 

Shy  Beaver,  Huntingdon,  CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

168  Siddonsburgh.  York,  S  Po. 

93  Sideling  Hill,  Fulton,  S  Po. 
Siding  No.  7,  Luzerne,  E  RyEx. 
Sidley,  Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Sidney,  Indiana,  W  Po  Ry. 
Siegersville,  Lehigh,  E  RyEx. 
Siegfried,  Northampton,  E  Ry 
Ex. 

129  Sigel,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

70  Siglerville,  Mifflin,  C  Po. 

167  Sigmund,  Lehigh.  E  Po. 

Siko,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

SUbaugh.  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
Silk  worth.  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

SUl’s,  Bedford,  S  Ky  Ex. 

243  Silvara,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

210  Silver  Brook,  SchuylkUl.  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Silver  Brook  Junction, Schuyl¬ 
kUl,  E  Ry. 

216  SUver  Creek,  SchuylkUl,  E  Po. 
88  Silver  Lake, Susquehanna,  N  E 
Po. 

405  Silver  Spring,  Lancastor.SEPo 
SUverton,  SchuylkUl,  E  Ry. 
Simon,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Simpson,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

47  Simpson’s  Store,  Washington, 

S  W  Po. 

763  Sinking  Spring,  Berks,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

82  Sinking  Valley,  Blair.  C  Po. 

401  Sinnamahoning,  Cameron,  N 
Po  Ky  Ex. 

Sensheiin,  York,  S  Ry. 

Siousca,  Chester,  S  ERy. 

113  Sipe's  Mill,  Fulton.  S  Po. 

46  Sipes.  Ule,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 
Sitka,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

Sittler,  SchuylkUl,  E  Po. 
Siverly,  Venaugo,  N  W  Po. 

362  Six  Mile  Run,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

63  six  Points.  BUtler,  W  Po. 


59  Six  Roads,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

163  SizerviUe,  Cameron,  N  Po. 

262  Skinner’s  Eddy.  Wyoming,  N 
E  Po  Rv  Ex. 

640  Skippack,  Montgomery, SEPo. 
Slab,  York,  S  Po. 

134  Slack  Water,  Lancaster  .SEPo 
365  Slatedale,  Lehigh,  E  Po  RyEx. 
172  Slatef ord.  Northampton,  E  Po 
87  Slate  Hill.  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
193  Slate  Lick,  Armstrong.  W  Po. 

241  Slate  Run,  Lycoming,  N  Po  Iiy 

Ex. 

Slate  Run.  Potter,  N  Ry. 

Slate  Valley,  Northampton,  E 
Ry. 

2716  Slatington,  Lehigh.  E  PoRyEx 
Sligo,  AUegheny,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
495  Sligo,  Clarion,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

8/8  Slippeiy  Rock,  Butler,  W  Po. 
Sloan  Westmoreland,  SW  Po. 
Slocum,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Slocum.  Luzerne,  E  Ky  Ex. 
Slonaker,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Smathers,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Smedley,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

1150  Eineihport,  McKean,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

229  Sinicksburgh,  Indiana.  W  I  o. 

Smith,  Indiana,  W  Ky  Ex. 

764  Smithfiekl,  Fayette.  S  W  Po. 
580  Smith’s  Ferry,  Beaver,  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Smith’sJunction,  McKean.NRy 
146  Smith's  Mills,  Clearfield,  0  Po. 

Smith’s  Run,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex 
66  Smith’s,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

800  Smithton,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po  Ky  Ex- 

163  Smithville,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Ex. 

Smock,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Smoke  Run,  Clearfield,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

125  Smyrna,  Lancaster.  S  E  Po. 
Smyser’s,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Sneuiker,  Bradford,  N  Ry  Ex. 

72  SnedekerviUe,  Bradford,  N 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Snowden,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
744  Snow  Shoe.  Centre,  C  PoRyEx 
SnowShoe  Branch, Centre, CRy 
Snow  Shoe  Intersection,  Cen¬ 
tre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Snow  Shoe  Summit,  Centre,  C 
Ry. 

Snyder,  Indiana.  W  Ry  Ex. 
Snyder,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 
Snyder,  Northampton,  E  Ry. 
Snyder,  Somerset.  S  VV  Ry  Ex. 
Snyder,  Westmoreland, SWRy 
Snyder’s,  York,  S  Ry. 

118  Snydersburgli,  Clarion,  W  Po 
Ky  Ex. 

49  SuydersviUe,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

242  Snydertown,  Northumber¬ 

land,  CPoRy  Ex. 

Sober,  Centre,  C  Po. 

Sobieski,  Clearfield,  C  PoEx. 
Social  Hall,  Indiana.  W  RyEx. 
Soho,  AUegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
Soldier’s  Run,  Jefferson,  W  Ry. 
140  Solebury,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Solomon  Gup,  Luzerne. EPyEx 
116  Soraerfield,  Somerset.  S  W  Po. 
1713  Soniernet,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

143  Somer’s  Lane,  Tioga.  N  PoRy. 
Somerton,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Po  R.v  Ex. 

Somerville,  Tioga.  N  Ry  Ex. 

193  Sonestown,  Sullivan,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Song  Bird.  McKean.  N  Ry  Ex. 
Sonman,  Cambria,  CPo  RyEx. 
Sonora,  Butler,  W  Po. 
Soradoville.  Mifflin.  C  Po. 

200  Soudersburgh,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Po. 

679  Souderton,  Montgomery,  8  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

159  Southampton,  Bucks,  8  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Southampton,  Franklin,  S  Ry 
Ex. 

Southampton,  Somerset,  S  W 
Ry. 

Southard,  McKean,  N  Po. 

124  South  Auburn,  Susquehanna, 
N  E  Po. 

68  South  Bend,  Armstrong.WPo. 
10302  South  Bethlehem,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

South  Birdsborough,  Berks,  S 
ERy. 

South  Branch,  Bradford,  N  Po 
Ex. 

South  Branch,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
south  BuenaV  ista,  Allegheny , 
S  W  Ry. 

South  Bui*gettstown,  Washing¬ 
ton,  S  VV  Po. 

South  Canaan.  Wayne,  NE  Po. 
7076  South  Chester, Delaware, SERy 
South  CornwaU,  Lebanon.  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

South  Corydon,  Warren,  N  W 
Po, 

5616  South  Easton,  Northampton, E 
RyEx. 

24  South  Eaton.Wyoming,  NEPo 
21  South  Evansville,  Berks,  S  E 
Po  Ry. 

1295  SouthFqrk.Cambria.CPoRyEx 
358  South  Hibson,  Susquehanna, N 
E  Po. 

63  South  Hermitage,  Lancaster, 
S  E  Po. 

32  South  Hill,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

126  South  Montrose, Susquehanna, 

N  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

South  Mountain  Summit  Sid¬ 
ing.  Adams,  S  Ry  Ex. 

South  Oil  City,  Venango,  N  W 
Ry  Ex. 

South  Pennsylvania,  Junction, 
Franklin,  S  Ry  Ex. 

South  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny, 
SWRy. 

South  Shoustown,  AUegheny, 
S  W  Ry. 

South  Side,  AUegheny ,  SW  Po 
Ex. 

South  Side,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

246  South  Sterling, Wayne,  NEPo. 
South  Strab&ne,  Washington, 
S  VV  Po. 

66  South  Warren.  Bradford.NPo. 
Southwest,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po  Ex. 

158  South  Whitehall,  Lehigh,  EPo 
South  Wilkes  Barre,  Luzerne, 
E  Ry  Ex. 

2900  South  WiUiamsport,  Lycom¬ 
ing,  N  Po  Ex. 

97  SpangsviUe,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

•12  Sparta,  Washington,  S  W  Po. 
516  Spartunsburgh,  Crawford,  N 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Spaulings,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Speelman,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
Speers,  Washington.  S  W  Po. 

348  Spinnerstown,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
219  Sporting  Hill ,  Lancaster, SEPo 
72  Spragg’s,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

Sprague viUe,  Monroe,  E  Ry  Ex 
93  Sjjrankle’8  MiUs,  Jefferson,  VV 

490  Springboro,  Crawford,  N  W  Po 
Springboro  Station,  Crawford, 
N  VV  Ry  Ex. 

72  Spring  Brook,  Lackawanna,  N 

Spring  Brook  Loop,  Lacka 
wanna,  N  E  Ry. 

125  Spring  Church,  Armstrong.  W 
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1797  Sjglng  City,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 

Spring  Creek,  Elk,  N  Ry. 
Spring  Creek,  Lehigh,  K  Ry. 

239  Spring  Creek,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
Ky  Ex. 

693  Sjn-in^dale,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 

Sprlnget,  York.  S  Po. 

100  Springrteld,  Bradford.  N  Po. 
Springfield,  Chester.  SE  Ry  Ex 
Springfield,  Erie.  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Springfield  Jc.,  Blair.  C  Ry  Ex. 
875  Spring  Forge,  York.  S  Po. 

Spring  Garden,  Schuylkill,  E 

21 2  Spring  Grove,  Lancaster.SEPo 
Spring  Grove,  York.  S  Ry  Ex. 
Spring  Hill,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

113  Spring  Hope,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

127  Sjjring  House,  Montgomery,  S 

49  Spring  Meadow,  Bedford,  S  Po 
Spring  Mill,  Lehigh.  E  Ry  Ex. 
959  Sjiring  Mill,  Montgomery ,  S  E 

793  Spring  Mills,  Centre,  C  Po. 

279  Spring  Mount,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Spring  Mountain  Siding,  Lu¬ 
zerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 

46  Spring  Run,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
Springton,  Chester,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
296  Springtown.  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 

Springvale,  York.  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
469  Springville,  Susquehanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Spruce.  Indiana.  W  Po. 

213  Spruce  Creek,  Huntingdon,  C 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

68  Spruce  Grove,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

53  Spruce  Hill,  Juniata,  C  Po. 
Spry,  York^S  Po. 

Squaretop,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 
366  St.  Augustine,  Cambria.  C  Po. 
245  St.  Bonifacius.  Cambria,  CPo. 
3680  St.  Clair,  Schuylkill.  EPoRyEx 
134  St.  Clxirsville,  Bedford,  S  Po. 
St.  Cloud,  W ashington.  SW  Po 
St.  Davids,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

St.  George, Venango.NWRyEx. 
278  St.  Joe,  Butler,  WTo  Ry  Ex. 

St.  Joe  Station,  Butler,  W  Po. 
St.  John’s.  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

St.  Josei'h.Susquehanna.NEPo 
70  St.  Lawrence,  Cambria,  C  Po. 
St.  Lee,  Clearfield.  C  Ry  Ex. 
1745  St.  Mary’s,  Elk.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

823  St.  Nicholas,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

224  St.  Peters,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

655  St.  Petersburgh,  Clarion,  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

410  St.  Thomas,  Franklin.  S  Po. 

261  Stahlstown,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po. 

Stains,  Cambria.  C  Po. 

St  iley,  York,  S  Po. 
Stambaugh,  Fayette,  SWRyEx 

119  Standing  Stone,  Bradford,  N 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Stanfield,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Stanhope,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Stanley,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry. 
140  Stanton,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

163  Stanton's  Mill,  Somerset,  S  W 
Po. 

Starlight,  Wayne,  N  E  Po  Ex. 
Star  Mines,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Starners,  Adams,  S  Ry  Ex. 

82  Starr,  Forest.  N  W  Po. 

Starr,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry  Ex. 
431  Starrucca,  Wayne.  NEPoRyEx 
53  Star  View.  York.  S  Po. 

336  State  College  (Agricultural), 
Centre,  O  Po  Ry. 

State  Line,  Bedford,  S  Ry. 
State  Line,  Bradford,  N  Ry. 

188  State  Line,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
State  Line,  McKean.  N  Ry  Ex. 
8tate  Line,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 
State  Line,  Susquehanna,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

254  State  Line  Mills,  McKean,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

State  Line  Sta.,  Erie,  N  W  Ry. 
State  Line  Station,  Franklin, 
S  Ry  Ex. 

693  Stauffer,  Westmoreland,  S  W 

146  Steam^urgh,  Crawford, NWPo 
Steam  Valley,  Lycoming.  N  Po 
9250  Steelton,  Dauphin,  CPo  RyEx. 
85  Steel  ville,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Steel  Works,  Montgomery,  SE 
Ry  Ex. 

8temer:s.  Centre.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Stein’s.  Schuylkill.  E  Ry. 

120  Steinsburgh.  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 
696  Steinsville,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry. 

98  Stembersville,  Carbon.  E  Po- 
743  Stemton,  Northampton,  E  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

Stenger,  Franklin,  8  I’o. 
Sterling,  Clearfield,  C  Ry  Ex. 
260  Sterling,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

430  Sterling  Run,  Cameron,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

194  Sterrettania,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

100  Sterrett’s  Gap,  Perry,  C  Po. 
Stetler,  Lehigh,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Stetlersville,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
Steuben,  Northampton,  E  Ry 
Ex. 

368  Stevens,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex, 

8tevens’  Point,  Susquehanna, 
N  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

340  Stevensville,  Bradford.  N  Po. 
Stewarton,  Fayette,  SW  Po  Ry 
Stewart’s,  Carbon,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Stewart’s,  Erie,  N  W  Ry. 
Stewarts,  Franklin,  S  Ry. 
Stewarts  Furnace,  Mercer,  N 
W  Ry. 

93  Stewart’s  Run.  Forest,  N  W  Po 
Stewart’s  Station,  Westmore¬ 
land,  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

441  Stewartstown,  Y<»rk.  SPoRyEx 
63  Stewartsville,  Westmoreland. 
S  W  Po. 

Stickney.  McKean,  N  Po. 
Stiffler,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

99  Stillwater,  Columbia,  C  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

Stillwater,  Susquehanna,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Stiltz,  York,  8  Po. 

Stine’s  Corner,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
8tobo,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
Stockdale,  Washington.SWRy 
156  Stockertown,  Northampton,  E 
Po  Ry.  _ 

58  Stockton,  Luzerne,  EPoRyEx. 
129  Stoddartsville,  Luzerne.  EPo. 

5  Stokesdale,  Tioga.  NPoRyEx. 
Stokesdale  Jc.,  Tioga.  N  Ry. 
1394  Stoneboro,  Mercer,  N  W  Po  Ry 

Stone  Bridge.  Franklin.SRyEx 
168  Stone  Church,  Northampton, 
EPo. 

Stone  Glen,  Dauphin.  C  Ry. 

271  Stoneham,  Warren,  NWPo  Ry 

Ex- 

Stone  Mill,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 

Stone  Quarries,  Somerset,  S  W 
Ry. 

Stoner,  York, 8  Ry  Ex. 

643  Stoners,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po. 

100  8tonersville,  Berks.  S  E  Po. 
Stone  Siding,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry 


Stonington,  Northumberland, 
CPo. 

Stony  Brook, York.  SPo  Ry  Ex 
StonyCreek.Schuylkill.ERyEx 
Stony  Creek,  Carbon,  E  Ry  Ex 
Stony  Creek,  Cambria.  C  Ry. 
StonyCreek,  Somerset,  SW  Po. 
126  Stony  Creek  Mills, Berks, SEPo. 
118  Stony  Fork,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Stony  Point,  Crawford,  NWPo 
149  Stony  Run,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Stonytown  Ferry,  Columbia, C 
Ry  Ex. 

38  Stoops’,  Allegheny,  SW  PoRv. 
Stoop’s  Ferry,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry. 

268  Stormstown,  Centre,  C  Po. 
Stormtown  Station,  Centre,  C 
Ry. 

42  Storm ville,  Monroe,  E  Po. 

Stottsville,  Chester,  S  E  RyEx 
971  Stouchsburgh,  Berks,  S  EPo. 

96  Stoughstown,  Cumberland,  C 
Po. 

72  Stouts,  Northampton,  E  Po. 
Stover,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Stoverdale,  Dauphin.  C  Ry. 
Stowe,  Montgomery,  SE  PoRy 

291  Stoyestown,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Stratford,  Chester,  SEPoRyEx 
Straight,  Elk,  N  Ry  Ex. 

918  Strasburgh,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

331  Stratton  ville,  Clarion,  W  Po. 
572  Strausstown,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Strawberry  Ridge,  Montour, 
CPo. 

Strawbridge,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
Strawbridge,  Sullivan,  N  Ry. 
Streight’s,  Elk,  N  Ry. 

168  Strickersville,  Chester,  SE  Po. 
Strickhouser’s,  York,  S  Ry  Ex 
Strickler,  York,  S  Ky. 

163  Strinestown,  York.S  Po. 

Stringtown,  Allegheny,  SWRy 
Strobleton,  Clarion,  VV  Po. 

68  Strode ’s  Mills,  Mifflin,  C  Po. 
Strong,  Northumberland,  CPo 
Ex. 

283  Strongstown,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
2419  Stroud»burgh,  Monroe,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Strouptown,  Snyder,  C  Po. 
Stull,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 
Sturgeon,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
Sturgis,  Cra  wford.  N  W  Po. 

201  Suedberg,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Sugar  Creek, Venango,  NW  Po 
Ry. 

Sugar  Grove,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 
1267  Sugar  Grove,  Warren,  NW  Po. 
Sugar  Hill,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

67  Sugar  Lake,  Crawford,  NWPo 
Sugar  Loaf,  Columbia,  C  Ry. 
Sugar  Loaf,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Sugar  Loaf  Station,  Luzerne, 
E  Ky  Ex. 

2583  Sugar  Notch,  Luzerne,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

483  Sugar  Run,  Bradford.  N  Po. 
Sugar  Run,  Warren,  NVVRy  Ex 
Sugar  Run  Junction,  McKean, 
N  Ry. 

115  Sugartown,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

63  Sullivan,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Bedford,  S 
Ry  Ex. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Perry,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

416  Summer  Hill,  Cambria,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

338  Summerville.  Jefferson,  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Summit,  Butler,  W  Ry. 
Summit,  Bradford,  N  Ky  Ex. 
167  Summit,  Cambria,  C  Po. 
Summit,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Summit,  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 
Summit,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry. 
Summit,  Clinton,  N  Ry. 

100  Summit,  Crawford,  N  W  RyEx. 
Summit,  Erie,  N  Wr  Ry. 
Summit,  Franklin,  S  Ry  Ex. 
Summit,  Luzerne,  E  Rv. 
Summit,  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 
Summit.  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 
Summit,  Northampton,  E  Ry. 
Summit,  Tioga,  N  Ky. 

Summit,  York,  8  Ry  Ex. 

432  Summit  City,  McKean.  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Summit  Cut,  Beaver.  W  Po. 
1228  SummitHill.  Carbon.EPoRyEx 
153  Summit  Mills, Somerset, SwPo 
Summit  Siding,  Cumberland, 
S  Ry. 

132  Summit  Station,  Schuylkill,  E 
Po  Ex. 

Sumner,  Allegheny,  SW  RyEx. 
206  Sumneytown,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Po. 

5930  Sunbury,  Northumberland,  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

53  Sunclitf,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

184  Sunderlinville,  Potter,  N  Po. 
Sunny  burn,  York,  S  Po. 
Sunnyside,  Adams,  S  Ry  Ex. 

312  Sunny  Side,  Allegheny,  SW  Po 
Ry. 

Sunset,  Butler,  W  Ry  Ex. 

55  Sunset,  Washington,  SWPoRy 
Ex. 

Sunshine,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

106  Sun  ville,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 
Superior,  Allegheny,  SWRyEx 
Suplee.  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

36  Surgeon’s  Hall,  Allegheny,  SW 
Po. 

Surry,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry. 
Susquehanna,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Ry. 

3865  Susquehanna,  Susquehanna,  N 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Susquehanna  Bridge,  Clear¬ 
field,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Suter,  Westmoreland,  SWRy. 
812  Sutersvilie,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po  Ry. 

Suttee,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 
Swales.  Juniata,  C  Po. 

110  Swan  ville,  Erie,  N  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

S warts,  Greene,  S  W  Po  Ky  Ex. 
218  Swarthinore,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

73  Swartzville,  Lancaster,  SEPo. 
316  Swatara,  Schuylkill.  E  Po. 

244  Swatara  Station,  Dauphin,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

711  Swedeland,  Montgomery, SEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Sweden,  Potter,  N  Po. 

Sweden  Valley.  Potter,  NPoRy 
Swedesford  Bridge,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  SERy. 

Swedesford  Road,  Chester,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

240  Sweet  Valley,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
216  Swengel.  Union,  C  Po  Rv. 
Swiftwater,  Monroe,  E  Po. 
Swineford,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

66  Swissvale,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Switch  Back,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry 
Ex. 

Switzer,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
Swoyers,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 

96  8ybert8ville,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Sycamore,  Greene.  SWPoRy  Ex 
Sykes.  Jefferson,  W  Ry. 
Sykesville,  Jefferson,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Sylvan,  Allegheny. S  W  Ry. 

190  Sylvan,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
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Sylvan,  Perry,  C  Ry. 
Sylvania,  Bradford,  N  Po. 


8ylvester,  Tioga,  N  Po. 

Sylvia,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

Syner,  Lebanon,  S  E  Po. 

144  Table  Rock.  Adams,  SPoRyEx. 
Tablet,  Chester.  S  E  Po. 

Tabor,  Philadelphia,  S  KRyEx. 
Tabor  Junction,  Philadelphia, 

S  E  Ry. 

Tacony,  Philadelphia,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

141  Tafton,  Pike,  E  Po. 

Taggart,  Potter,  N  Ry. 

170  Talley  Cavey,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Po. 

68  Tallmanville,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

Tally  Ho,  McKean.  N  Ry. 

72  Tamanend.Schuylkill.EPoRy 
Ex. 

Tamanend  Siding,  Schuylkill. 
E  Ry  Ex. 

6054  Tamaqua,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

100  Tamarac,  Crawford,  N  W  Po. 
Tank,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Tannehill's,  Somerset,  S  WRy . 
164  Tanner’s  Falls,  Wayne.  NEPo. 
713  Tannersville,  Monroe,  E  Po 
29  Tannery,  Indiana ,  W  Po. 
Tannery,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Tannex-y,  Potter,  N  Ry. 
Tanoma,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Tanquy,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

4627  Tare n turn,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Target,  Westmoreland, SWPo. 
Tarport,  McKean,  N  Ry  Ex. 

258  Tarrs,  Westmoreland,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Tatamy,  Northampton,  E  Po 
Ry. 

111  Tatesv.,  Bedford.  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Taurus,  Columbia,  C  Po. 
Taylor,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 

271  Taylorstown,  Washington,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

119  Taylorsville,  Bucks,  S  W  Po. 
TaylorviUe.  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Teepleville,  Crawford,  NWPo. 
1244  Telford,  Montgomery.  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Temperance  ville,  Alleghsny.S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

465  Temple,  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Temple  Station,  Berks,  S  E  Ry 
184  Templeton,  Armstrong,  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Ten  Acre,  Blair,  C  Ry. 

296  Ten  Mile,  Washington,  SWPo 
263  Ten  Mile  Bottom,  Venango,  N 
W  Po. 

Ten  Mile  Field,  Clinton.  N  Ry. 
Terminal  Junction,  Lehigh,  E 
Ex. 

891  Terre  Hill,  Lancaster.  S  E  Po. 
310  Terrytown.  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Terwood,  Montgomery.  S  E  Po 
Thatcher,  Bucks,  S  EPo. 
Thirty-Eight  Mile  Siding, Cum¬ 
berland,  S  Ry. 

Thisbe,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 

67  Thomas,  Washington,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Thomaston,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 
Thomaston  Colliery,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ry. 

643  Thomasville,  York,  S  Po. 
Thompson,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
Thompson,  Forest,  N  W  Ry 
302  Thompson,  Susquehanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Thompson’s,  Warren, N  WRy  Ex 
291  Thompsontown,  Juniata.  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

31  Thompsonville,  Washington, S 
W  Po. 

258  Thompson,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry 
Ex. 

72  Thornbury,  Chester,  S  Po. 
Thorndale,  Chester,  S  E  RyEx. 

141  Thorndale  Iron  Works,  Ches¬ 
ter,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

56  Thornhill,  Allegheny.  S  W  Po 
Thorn  Run,  Allegheny, SWRy. 

73  Thornton,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Thornton  June., Erie.N  WRy  Ex 
Three  Runs,  Clearfield,  CRy Ex 

192  Three  Springs,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

155  Three  Tuns,  Montgomery,  S  E 
.  Po. 

137  Throop,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

910  Thurlow, Delaware, SEPoRyEx 
Tiadaghton,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry . 
Tidal,  Armstrong,  W  Po 
1328  Tidioute,  Warren.N  WPoRyEx 
Tie.  Columbia,  C  Po. 

114  TUden,  York,  SPo. 

Tillotson,  Crawford,  N  W  Po. 
Timblin,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 
Time,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 
Timicula,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Tinicum,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Tintsman’s,  Fayette,  8  W  Ry. 
Tioga,  Philadelphia,  SERyEx. 
667  Tioga,  Tioga.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Tioga  Junction.  Tioga,  N  Ry. 
97  Tiona,  WTarren.N  W Po  Ry  fex. 
677  'I  loncsta.  Forest  NWPoRyEx 
Tippecanoe, Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Tippecanoe  Station,  Fayette,S 
WRy  Ex. 

173  Tipton,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Tirzah,  Susquehanna,  N  E  Po. 
8073  Titusville,  Crawford,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

140  Tivoli,  Lycoming,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Toby,  Clarion,  W  Po. 
Tobyhanna,  Monroe.  E  Ry  Ex. 
610  Tobyhanna  Mills,  Monroe,  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Toby  Mines,  Elk,  N  Ry. 

91  Todd,  Huntingdon,  C  Po. 

139  Tohickon,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Tolna,  York.S  Po. 

47  Tomb’s  Run,  Lycoming,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Tome’s,  McKean,  N  Po. 
Tomhicken,  Luzerne.  E  RyEx. 
Tompkins,  Tioga,  N  Ry. 
Tompkins  Breaker,  Luzerne, 
E  Ry  Ex. 

222  Tompkin8ville,  Lackawanna, 
NEPo. 

Top,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 
Topsail,  Washington.  S  W  Po. 
600  Topton,  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Torpedo, Warren,  SW  PoRyEx. 
Torrens  Allegheny,  SWRyEx. 
Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Torrey,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

396  Toughkenamon,  Chester,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

4169  Townnda,  Bradford,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

2053  Tower  City,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

110  Town  Hill,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

99  Town  Line,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
Town  Line,  McKean,  N  Ry. 
Townsend,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Townsend,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Township  Line,  Northampton, 
E  Ry. 

358  Townville,  Crawford,  N  W  Po 
Traction,  Adams,  S  Po. 

Tracy,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

112  Trade  City,  Indiana,  W  Po. 
Tradesville,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

268  Trainer,  Delaware. SEPoRyEx. 
228  Transfer.  Mercer, NWPoRyEx. 
473  Trappe.  Montgomery,  S  E  Po. 
Trauger,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
RyEx. 


Traut  Creek  Junction, Lehigh, 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Tredyffrin,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

109  Treichler’s,  Northampton,  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

2064  Tremont.Schuylkill.EPoRvEx 
Tremont  Junction,  Schuylkill, 
ERy. 

Trent,  Somerset,  S  W  Po. 

676  Tresckow,  Carbon,  E  Po. 

Tressler’s  Siding,  Wayne,  N  E 
Ry. 

1263  Trevorton,  Northumberland, C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Trevose,  Bucks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
109  Trexler,  Berks,  S  E  Po  Ry . 

613  Trexlertown  Lehigh, EPo  RyEx 
Trindle  Spring,  Cumberland,  S 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Trinket.  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Tripoli,  Lehigh,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Trotter,  Fayette,  S  w  Ry  Ex. 
Trough  Creek,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po. 

300  Trout  Run,  Lycoming.  N  PoRy 
Ex. 

361  Troutville,  Clearfield.  C  Po. 

Trowbridge,  Tioga,  NPoRyEx. 
178  Troxelville,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

1307  Troy,  Bradford,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

72  Troy  Centre, Crawford, NWPo. 

Truce,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

231  Trucksville,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

169  Truittsburgh,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Truman,  Cameron,  N  PoRyEx. 
563  Trumbauersville, Bucks.  SEPo. 
46  Trunkeyville,  Forest,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Trust,  Adams,  S  Po. 

216  Tryonville,  Crawford,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Try thall,  Chester,  S  E  Ry . 

Tub,  Somerset,  S  E  Po. 

342  Tuckerton,  Berks.  8E  PoRyEx . 

Tucquan,  Lancaster.  SERyEx. 
284  TuUy town.  Bucks,  SEPoRyEx 
290  Tulpehoeken,  Berks,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Tuna,  McKean.  N  Ry. 

168  Tuna  Creek,  McKean,  N  Po. 
1253  Tuiikhuniiock,  Wyoming,  N 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Tunnel,  Luzerne,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Tunnel,  Wyoming,  N  E  Ry. 
Tunnel  Siding,  W ashington,  S 
WRy. 

Tunnelton,  Indiana,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Tunnelville,  Armstrong.WPo. 
441  TurbotviUe,  Northumberland, 
C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

669  Turkey  City,  Clarion,  W  PoRy 
44  Turkey  Foot, Somerset,  SWPo. 
Turnbach,  Luzerne.  E  Po 
Turner,  Crawford,  N  W  Ry. 
Turner  s,  Mercer,  N  W  Ry. 

107  Turners  ville,  Crawford,  N  W 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Turnip  Hole,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

50  Turnpike.  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
1114  Turtle  Creek,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

161  Turtle  Point,  McKean,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

Tuscarora,  Juniata,  C  Ry  Ex. 
252  Tuscarora,  Schuylkill,  E  Po  Ky 
Ex. 

163  Tussey ville.  Centre,  C  Po. 
Tweeaale,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Twenty-Seven  Mile  Siding, 
Cumberland,  S  Ry. 

Twin  Oaks,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry. 

Two  Lick,  Indiana,  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

66  Two  Taverns,  Adams,  S  Po. 

162  Tyler,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Tyler, Susquehanna, NE  Rv  Ex. 

91  Tyler  Hill,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

163  Tylersburgh,  Clarion,  W  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

224  Tyler’s  Port,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po. 

108  Tylersvi’le,  Clinton,  N  Po. 
4705  Tyrone,  Blair.  C  Po  Ky  Ex. 

Tyrone  Forge.  Bluir.  C  Ry  Ex. 
107  Unlerstown,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
436  Ulster,  Bradford,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

610  Ulysses,  Potter.  N  Po. 
Underwood’s, Warren,  N  W  Ry 

Ex. 

Unicorn,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

37  Union  Church,  Huntingdon,  C 
Po. 

2261  Union  City,  Erie.N  WPoRyEx. 
62  Union  Corner,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Po. 

360  Union  Dale,  Susquehanna, N  E 
Po  RyEx. 

611  Union  Deposit,  Dauphin,  CPo 
Union  Furnace,  Huntingdon, 

C  Ry  Ex. 

6359  Unlontown,  Fayette,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Unionville,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 
616  Unionville,  Chester,  8  E  Po. 
226  United,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Unity,  Allegheny,  S  W  RyEx. 
Unity  Station,  Allegheny,  5  W 
Po. 

633  Unity  ville,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 
2275  Upland,  Delaware, SEPoRyEx. 

Upper  Berne,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
900  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Bucks,  SE 
Po  Ex. 

299  Upper  Darby,  Delaware,  S  E 

Upper  Hillv.,  Clarion. WRyEx. 
586  Upper  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Upper  Lehigh  Jc.,  Luzerne,  E 

Upper  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon, 
E  Ry  Ex. 

162  Upper  Middletown,  Fayette,  S 
W  Po  Ry. 

Upper  Mill,  Cumberland,  S  Ry 

249  Upper  Providence,  Delaware, 
8  E  Po. 

Upper  Raubs.  Luzerne,  E  Ry. 
Upper  St.  Clair,  Allegheny,  S 
W  Po. 

326  Up^er  Strasburgh,  Franklin, 

Upsol,’ Philadelphia.  SE  RyEx. 
119  Upsonville,  Susquehanna,  N 
E  Po. 

Upton,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Upton,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
itl  Urban,  Northumberland, CPo. 
Urey,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

Uriah,  Cumberland,  S  Po. 

405  Ursina,  Somerset,  S  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Useful,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 
Uswick,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

Utah,  Indiana.  W  Po. 

117  Utahville,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

U teeter,  Lycoming.  N  Ry. 

321  Utica,  Venango,  NW  PoRyEx. 
196  Uwchland,  Chester,  SE  Po  Ex. 

Vail,  Blair,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

112  Valencia,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Valier,  Jefferson.  W  Po. 
Valley,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 

115  Valley,  Clarion,  W  Po. 

Valley  Camp,  Westmoreland, 
SWRy  Ex. 

Valley  Falls,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Ry. 

618  Valley  Forge,  Chester,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 


Valley  Junction,Lackawanna, 
NERy. 

Valley  Junction,  York,  SRyEx 
104  Valley  Point, Huntingdon  CPo 
Valley  Road,  Perry,  C  Ry . 
Valley  Store,  Chester,  S  E  R,v. 
273  Valley  View,  Schuylkill.  E  Po. 
Valley  Works,  Fayette,  SWRy 
Ex. 

548  Vallonia,  Crawford,  S  W  Po. 

46  Van  Buren, Washington  SWPo 
62  Van  Camp,  Columbia.  C  Po. 
Vance  Mills,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry. 
Vance  Mills  Junction. Fayette, 
SWRyEx. 

121  Vanceville.Washington.SWPo 
263  Vanderbilt,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Vandergrift,  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 
Van  Dyke,  Juniaia,  C  PoRyEx 
Van  Eminans,  Washington,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Van  Kirk,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry . 
Van  kirk,  Washington,  S  W  fty 
Ex. 

Van  Ormer,  Cambria,  C  Po  Ry 
600  Van  Pori,  Beaver,  W  Po  Ry  Ex 
Vanscoyoc,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Vantassel,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

431  Van  Wert,  Juniata,  C  Po. 
Varden,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 
Vastine, Northumberland, ERy 
Vawter,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
Velarde,  Bradford, N  Po. 

278  Venango,  Crawford,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

301  Venetia,  Washington.  S  W  Po 
119  Venice,  Washington,  S  W  Po. 

Venus,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 

106  Vera  Cruz,  Lehigh,  E  PoRyEx 
Verdllla,  Snyder,  C  Po. 

Verner,  Allegheny, S  W  Ry. 

93  Vernon,  Wyoming,  N  E  Po. 

147T  Verona,  Allegheny,  S  W  PoEx. 

VeronaJc.,  Allegheny  .SWRyEx 
Verrees’  Mills,  Philadelphia,  S 
EPo. 

Vetera,  Cambria.  C  Po. 
Viaduct,  Clearfield, C  Po  Ry. 
124  Vicksburgh,  Union,  CPoRyEx 
Victor,  Clearfield.  C  Po. 

Video,  Greent,  S  W  Po. 

Vienna,  Washington, SWRyEx. 
244  Village  Green,  Delaware,  SF 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Villa  Maria,  Lawrence,  W  Po. 
39  Villanova,  Delaware,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

143  Vincent,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

51  Vinco,  Cambria,  C  Po. 

Vinemont,  Berks,  S  EPo  Ry. 
Vineyard,  Mifflin.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Vineyard  Run,  Jefferson.  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Vintage,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 
Vira,  Mifflin,  C  Po. 

Virginia  Mills,  Adams,  S  Ry. 
261  Virginville.  Berks.  SE  PohyEx 
Virsolx  .Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

191  Virtus,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

137  Vogausville,  Lancaster,  SE  Po 
Volant,  Lawrence.  W  Po  RyEx 
Voltair,  York,  S  Po. 

94  Vosburg,  Wyoming,  NE  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

Vose,  Wyoming  N  E  Po. 
Vowinckel,  Clarion, WPoRyEx 
Vrooman,  Crawford.  N  W  Po. 
Waddle’s.  Centre,  C  Ry. 

Wade  Siding,  Washiugton.SW 
Ry. 

Wade  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 

93  Wagner,  Mifflin,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

93  Wagontown,  Chester,  S  E  Po 
Wahneta.  Perry ,  C  Ry. 

168  Wakefield.  Lancaster.SEPo. 
Walbert,  Lehigh,  E  Ry  Ex. 
Walbridge,  Erie,  N  W  Ry. 

129  Walkchalk,  Armstrong,  WPo. 
Walker,  Centre,  C  Po. 
Walker’s,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Walker’s.  Tioga,  N  Ry. 

900  Walker’s  Mills,  Allegheny,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Wall.  Allegheny,  SW  Po  Ry  Ex 
Wallace,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 

60  Wallace,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
Wallace  Junction,  Erie.N  WRv 
Wallace  Run.  Beaver,  WRyEx 

250  Wallaceton,  Clearfield,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

89  Wallaceville,  Venango, NW  Po 
31  Waller,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

235  Wallingford,  Delaware, SEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

99  Wallis  Run,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

Wallner,  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

82  Wall  Rose,  Beaver,  WPo. 

66  Wnllsville,  Lackawanna,  N  E 

Po. 

131  Walnut.  Juniata,  C  Po. 

Walnut  Bend,  Venango, NWRy. 
294  Walnut  Bottom,  Cumberland, 
8  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Walnut  Hill,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Ry. 

Walnut  Lane,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Ry. 

362  Walnut  Port,  Northampton,  E 
Po  Ry  Ex . 

Walnuttown,  Berks,  S  E  Ry. 
Walsall,  Cambria,  C  Po. 
Walston,  Jefferson,  WPoRyEx 
Walters,  Northampton.  E  Po. 
115  Waltersburgh,  Fayette,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

_  Walter’s  Mill,  Northampton, 

Walters  Park,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Walton,  Allegheny,  SW  Ry  Ex. 
Waltonville,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 
Walt’s  Mill,  Westmoreland,  S 
W  Po. 

Walurba,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 
766  Wampum, Lawrence, W PoRy 
Ex. 

Wanamakers,  Lehigh,  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

85  Wanamie,  Luzerne,  EPo  Ry  Ex 
238  Wapasening,  Bradford,  N  Po. 
323  Wapwallopen,  Luzerne,  E  Po 
Ry. 

Warble,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

Ward,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 
Wardville,  Perry,  C  Po. 

67  Warfordsburgh,  Fulton,  S  Po. 

61  Warminster,  Bucks.  S  E  Po. 
4332  Warren,  Warren,  N  W  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

171  Warren  Centre,  Bradford.NPo 
46  Wnrrenham,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

Warren  Point,  Franklin,  S  Po. 
642  Warrensville,  Lycoming,  N  Po 
261  Warren  Tavern,  Chester,  SEPo 
76  Warrington,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 
Warrior  Run,  Luzerne,  ERyEx 
Warrior  Run,  Northumber¬ 
land,  E  Ky  Ex. 

206  Warrior’s  Mark,  Huntingdon, 
C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

140  Warsaw,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

Warwick,  Bucks,  S  E  Ky. 

226  Warwrick,  Chester, SEPoRyEx 
Washington,  Lancaster,  SE  Ry 
Ex. 

7063  Washington,  Washington,  S 
W  Po  Ky  Ex. 

612  Washington  Borough,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  SEPo  Ry  Ex. 
Washington  Street,  Bradford, 
N  Ry. 

171  Washingtonville,  Montour,  C 
Po  RyEx. 

1494  Water  Cure,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

273  Waterfall.  Fulton,  S  Po. 

838  Waterford,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

Waterford  Station,  Erie,  N  W 
Ry  Ex. 


Water  Gap,  Monroe,  E  Ry  Ex 
70  Waterloo,  Juniata,  C  Po. 

163  Waterside,  Bedford,  S  Po. 

Water  Station,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Ry. 

Water  Street, Crawford, NWRy 
Water  Street,  Huntingdon,  O 

Water  Tank,  Dauphin,  C  Ry. 

141  Water  ton,  Luzerne,  EPo 

183  Wa^erv.,  Lycoming.  NPoRyEx 
Watrous,  lioga,  N Ry. 

Watson,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 
Watson,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 
Watson  Run,  Crawford,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Watsons,  Forrest,  N  W  Ry. 
Watson  town,  Allegheny.  S  W 

2158  Watsontown,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Waisontown  Junction,  North¬ 
umberland,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Watsonville,  McKean,  N  PoRy 

Watt,  Fayette,  SWRv  Ex. 
Watts,  Lancaster,  SERyEx. 
382  Wattsburgh,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 
Watt’s  Mill,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
Waukesha,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

292  Waverly,  Lackawanna,  NE  Po 
Wawa,  Delaware.  SE  PoRyEx. 
Wawaset,  Chester.  SEPoRyEx 
Wayland,  Crawford,  N  W  Po. 
438  Waymart.  Wayne,  NEPoRyEx 
81  Wayne,  Clinton,  N  Ry  Ex. 

997  Wayne,  Delaware.  SE  PoRyEx 
Wayne  Junction, Philadelphia. 
S  E  Ry  Ex. 

3811  Waynesborough,  Franklin,  S 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

2101  Wuynesburgh,  Greene,  S  W 
PoRyEx. 

Waynesburgh  Junction,  Ches¬ 
ter.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

Wnynesville,  Dauphin.  C  Po. 
2961  Weatherly,  Carbon. EPo RyE« 
Weaveland,  Lancaster,  SE  Po. 
Weavers,  Perry,  C  Ry. 
Weaver’s  Mills,  McKean,  NRy. 
156  Weaver’s  Old  Siand,  West¬ 
moreland.  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

104  Weaversville,  Northampton, E 
Po. 

Weaver’s  Water  Sta.,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ry. 

Webster,  Washington,  SW  Ry 
Ex. 

710  Webster,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

122  Webster  Mills,  Fulton.  S  Po. 

Weedsport.  McKean,  N  Ry. 

113  Weed  ville,  Elk  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Wehr,  Schuylkill, E  Po. 

91  Weidasville,  Lehigh,  E  Po. 
Weigh  Scales,  Northumber¬ 
land,  C  Ry  Ex. 

80  Weiglestown,  York,  S  Po. 

120  Weikert,  Union,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Weiu tz,  Luzerne.  E  Po. 

135  Weisenburgh.  Lehigh.  E  Po. 

39  Weishample,  Schuylkill,  E  Po. 
456  Weissport,  Carbon,  E  PoRyEx 
246  Weldon,  Montgomery,  SW  Po. 
183  Wellersburgh,  Somerset, SW 
Po. 

Wellington.  Lehigh,  E  Ry. 

243  WelllverM^ille,  Columbia, CPo. 
167  Wells,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

2961  Y%  ellsborough,  Tioga,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

91  Wells’  Tannery,  Fulton,  SPo. 

142  Wells  ville,  York,  S  Po. 

Welsh,  Columbia,  C  Ry. 
Welshdale,  (.  learrteld,  CRy  Ex. 

92  Welsh  Run,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

104  Wenks,  Adams,  S  Po. 

Werley’s  Corner.  Lehigh  EPo. 
1009  Wernersville,  Berks,  SE  PoRy 
Ex. 

Wertz  Blair. CRy  Ex. 
Wertzville,  Cumberland,  S  Po. 
Wesco,  Washington,  SW  Po. 
366  Wescosville.  Lenigh,  E  Po. 

125  Wesley,  Venango,  N  W  Po. 

237  Wesleyville,  Erie.  NWPoRyEx 
444  West  Alexander,  Washington, 

S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

West  Amity  .Washington,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

144  West  Auburn,  Susquehanna, N 
E  Po. 

West  Bangor,  Northampton,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

201  West  Bangor,  York,  S  Po. 

West  Bingham,  Potter,  N  Po. 
West  Branch,  Potter,  N  Po. 
1177  West  Bridgewater,  Beaver,  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Westbrook,  Lnncaster.SERyEx 
735  West  Brownsville,  Washing¬ 
ton,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

West  Brownsville  Junction, 
Washington,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

64  West  Burlington,  Bradford,  N 
Po. 

West  Carbondale,  Lackawan¬ 
na.  N  E  Ry . 

West  Chartiers,  Allegheny,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

8028  West  Chester,  Chester, SEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

West  Colang,  Pike,  E  Po  Ry. 
West  Columbia,  Washington,  S 
W  Ry  Ex. 

1666  West  Conshohocken,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  S  E  Po  Ry. 

139  West  Covington,  Tioga,  N  Po. 
62  West  Damascus,  Wayne,  NEPo 
181  West  Decatur,  Clearfield,  CPo. 
35  West  Dublin,  Fulton,  S  Po. 

916  West  Earl,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

West  Economy.  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
719  West  Elizabeth,  Allegheny,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

West  Ellwood,  Beaver,  W  Ry. 
West  End,  Allegheny.  S  W  Po. 
165  West  End,  Bedford.  S  Po. 

West  End.  Potter,  N  Ry. 

West  End,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry  Ex. 
West  End  Junction,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ry. 

238  West  Fairfield,  Westmoreland, 
S  W  Po. 

1137  West  Fnirview,  Cumberland,  S 
Po  Ex. 

West  Falls,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

1128  Westfield,  Tioga,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
100  West  Finley,  Washington,  S  W 
Po. 

Westford,  Crawford,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

54  West  Franklin.  Bradford.NPo. 
236  West  Freedom,  Clarion.  W  Po. 

West  Greene,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

73  West  Greenwood,  Crawford,  N 
WPo. 

1521  W est  Grove,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

468  West  Hanover,  Dauphin,  C  Po. 

West  Hawley,  Wayne,  N  E  Ry. 
931  West  Hazleton.  Luzerne,  E  Po. 
263  West  Hickory.  Forest,  N  WPo. 
West  Junction,  Lackawanna, 
N  E  Ry. 

West  Kane,  McKean,  N  Po. 
West  Laurel  Hill, Philadelphia, 
SERyEx. 

243  West  Lebanon,  Indiana,  WPo. 
West  Lebanon,  Lebanon,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

682  West  Leesport,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

W.  Leisenring.  Fayette.  SWPo 
41  W.  Lenox,  Susquehanna, NEPo 
West  LeRoy,  Bradford.  N  Po. 
241  West  Liberty,  Butler,  W  Po. 


___T  a  An-rryir _ rnunt-v  neate  In  Black  Ttdc.  Names  of  counties  follow  name*  of  towns.  N.  (north),  K.  E.  (northeast).  C.  (central),  etc..  Indicate  that  portion  of  the  State  in  which  the  county  U  situated. 

KKFLUiAXiUfl  wmawBOftwu*  Po.,  post  office s.  By.,  railroad  stations.  Ex.,  express  offices. 
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West  Line,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

West  Mannyunk,  Montgomery, 

98  West  lAnchester,  York,  S  Po. 

West  Meyersdale,  Somerset,  S 

068  West  ^Middlesex,  Mercer,  N  W 
Ry  Ex. 

236  West  Middletown,  Washing¬ 
ton,  S  W  Po. 

261  W.  Mill  Creek,  Erie,  NW  PoRy. 

376  West  Millville.  Clarion,  W  Po. 

62  West  Milton,  Union.  CPoRyEx. 

W.  Milton  Junction. Union, CRy 

Westmont,  Lebanon,  S  E  Ry. 

West  Mooresville, Huntingdon, 
C  Ry  Ex . 

Westmoreland,  Philadelphia, 

8  E  Ry  Ex. 

231  West  Monterey,  Clarion,  WPo. 

825  West  Nanticoke,  Luzerne,  EPo. 

West  New  Castle,  Lawrence, W 
Ry  Ex. 

2285  West  Newton,  Westmoreland, 
SW  PoRy  Ex.  ,  „r 

West  Newton  Mines,  West¬ 
moreland,  S  W  Ry. 

42  W.Nicholson, Wyoming, NEPo. 

Weston,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Westons,  Bradford.  N  Ry  Ex. 

279  Westover's,  Clearfield,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

182  West  Overton,  Westmoreland, 

8  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

West  Penn,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

West  Pennsylvania  Junction, 
Westmoreland,  8  W  RyEx. 

West  Philadelphia,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  8  E  Po  Ex. 

168  West  Pike,  Potter,  N  Po. 

174  West  Pikeland,  Chester,  SEPo. 

West  Pittston,  Luzerne,  E  Ry 
Ex. 

391  West  Point,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

i  276  Westport.  Clinton.  N  Po  RyEx. 

West  Rochester,  Beaver,  W  Ry 

West  Salisbury,  Somerset,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

West  Sewickley,  Westmore¬ 
land,  8  W  Ry 

235  West  Spring  Creek,  Warren, 
N  WPo. 

180  West  Springfield.  Erie,  NWPo. 

West  Spring  Mills,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

West  Suuburv,  Butler,  W  Po. 

West  Terry,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

199  Westtown,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 

88  West  Union,  Greene,  8  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

West  Valley,  Armstrong, WPo. 

West  Vernon,  Crawford,  N  W 

362  West  View,  Allegheny,  SW  Po. 

84  West  Vincent,  Chester.  SEPo. 

91  West  Warren.  Bradford,  N  Po. 

West  West  Junction.  Schuyl- 
kill,  E  Ry. 

114  West  Whiteland,  Chester,  S  E 
Po  Ex. 

198  West  Willow,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

West  Wood,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry. 

West  York,  York,  S  Ry. 

Wetherill  Junction,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ry  Ex. 

51  Wetmore,  McKean,  NPoRyEx. 

Wetona,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

Wetzel,  Berks,  8  E  Ry. 

42  Wexford,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

Wharton,  Potter,  NPo. 

575  Wheatland,  Mercer,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

113  Wheatland  Mills,  Lancaster,  S 

E  Po. 

Wheat  Sheaf,  Bucks,  SERyEx. 

Wheedale  .Warren.  N  W  Po. 

Wheeler,  Fayette,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

Wheeler,  Mercer,  N  W  Po. 

Wheelock,  Erie,  N  W  Po. 

Whethain,  Clinton.  N  Ry  Ex. 

147  Whig  Hill,  Forest,  N  W  Po. 

Whistletown,  Elk,  N  Po  RyEx. 

Whitaker,  Lancaster,  8  E  Ry 
Ex. 

White,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 

White,  Indiana,  W  Ry  Ex. 

191  White  Ash,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ex. 

White  Bear,  Berks,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

White  Bridge,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex. 

White  Bridge,  Lackawanna,  N 

E  Ry  Ex. 

63  White  Cottage,  Greene, SWPo. 

196  White  Deer  Mills,  Union,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

White  Gravel,  McKean  N  Po 
Ry. 

White  Hall,  Allegheny,  SWRy. 

White  Hall,  Lehigh,  E  Ry  Ex. 

140  White  Hall,  Montour,  C  Po. 

1634  White  Haven,  Luzerne,  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

White  Hill,  Cumberland,  S  Ry 
Ex. 

146  White  Horse,  Chester,  S  E  Po 
Ry. 

White  House, Dauphin. CRyEx. 

Whiteland,  Chester,  SE  Ry  Ex. 

160  Whitelev,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

White  Marsh,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Ry. 

1132  White  Mills,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

White  Mills  Station,  Wayne,  N 

E  Ry  Ex. 

White  Oak  Station,  Lancaster, 

S  W  Ry  Ex. 

119  White  Pine,  Lycoming,  N  Po. 

White  Rock,  Armstrong,  W  Ry 
Ex. 

177  White  Rock,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

81  Whitesburgh,  Armstrong,  W 
Po. 

42  White’s  Corners,  Potter,  N  Po. 

White  Spring.  Dauphin,  C  Ry. 

112  Whitestown,  Butler,  W  Po. 

White’s  Tannery,  Bedford,  S 
Po. 

93  White’s  Valley,  Wayne,  NEPo. 

Whitford,  Chester,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Whitmer,  Centre,  C  Ry  Bx. 

PENN SYLVAN 

Whitney,  Westmoreland,  S  W 
Po. 

Whitsett,  Fayette,  S  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Wick,  Butler,  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Wickizer,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

2366  Wiconisco,  Dauphin,  C  Po  Ry 

Widnoon,  Armstrong,  W  Po. 

Wiggan,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry  Ex. 

242  Wiiawana,  Bradford,  NPo  Ry. 

Wilber,  Potter,  N  Po. 

Wilburton,  Columbia,  C  Po. 

Wilcox’s,  Bradford.  N  Ry  Ex. 

1037  Wilcox.  Elk,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

63  Wildbrier,  Chester.  S  E  Po. 

Wild  Cat  Falls,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Wildwood,  Allegheny,  SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Wildwood,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry. 

Wildwood,  Allegheny,  SWRy 
Ex. 

Wildwood  Springs,  Cambria,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

121  Wiley,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

37718  Wilkes  Barre,  Luzerne, EPo 

4662  Wilidnsburgh,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex 

67  Willet,  Indiana,  W  Po. 

William  Penn,  Montgomery,  S 
E  Po. 

William  Penn,  Schuylkill,  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Williams,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 

Williams,  Montgomery.  SERy. 

200  Williams,  Somerset,  S  W  Po 

WilTiamsburgh,  Allegheny.  S 
W  Ry. 

888  Williamsburgh,  Blair,  O  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

WilliamsburghJunction, Blair, 
C  Ry  Ex. 

Williams  Corner,  Chester,  S  E 
Po. 

194  Williams’  Grove,  Clearfield,  C 
Po  Ex. 

Williams’  Grove,  Cumberland, 

S  Ry  Ex. 

467  Williams’  Mill,  Cumberland,  S 
Po. 

Williams’  Mills,  McKean,  N  Ry 
Ex. 

Williamson,  Delaware,  S  E  Ry. 

97  Williamson,  Franklin,  S  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Williamson  School,  Delaware, 

S  E  Po. 

27132  Wllllumftport,  Lycoming,  N 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

2324  Williamstown,  Dauphin,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Wiiliston,  Potter,  N  Po. 

93  Willistown  Inn,  Chester.SEPo. 

Williwanna,  Bradford, NRyEx. 

Willock,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po. 

61  Willowdale,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 

860  Willow  Grove,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Willow  Grove,  Columbia,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

II A  —  Continued. 

966  Willow  Grove,  Montgomery,  8 
E  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Willow  Grove  Intersection, 
Allegheny,  SWRy  Ex. 

115  Willow  Hill,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

88  Willow  Springs,  Columbia.  C 
Po. 

197  Willow  Street,  Lancaster,  S  E 
Po. 

Wills  Creek,  Bedford,  S  RyEx 

419  Wilmerding,  Allegheny,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Wilmington  Junction,  Law¬ 
rence,  W  Ry  Ex. 

350  Wilmore,  Cambria,  C  Po  RyEx 

78  Wilmot,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

Wilna,  Washington,  S  W  Po. 

Wilson,  Allegheny,  SW  Ry  Ex. 

Wilson,  Chester,  S  E  Ry. 

Wilson,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

Wilson  Run.  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 

Wilson’s,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 

Wilson’s  Mills,  Crawford,  N  W 
Po. 

Wimmer’8,  Lackawanna,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Winburne,  Clearfield,  C  Po. 

Windburn,  Clearfield,  C  Ry. 

Windfall,  Bradford.  N  Po. 

Windfall,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

462  Wind  Gap,  Northampton,  EPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Wind  Gap  Summit, Northamp¬ 
ton,  E  Ry. 

481  Windham,  Bradford,  N  Po. 

163  Windham  Cen..  Bradford, NPo 

Windham  Summit,  Bradford, 
NPo. 

Windom,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po. 

229  Wind  Ridge,  Greene,  S  W  Po. 

410  Windsor,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Windsor  Castle,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

271  Winfield,  Union,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Wingate,  Centre,  C  Po. 

Wingerton,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

Wingohocking,  Philadelphia, 

S  E  Ry. 

Winslow,  Jefferson.WPoRyEx 

Winsted,  Fayette.  S  W  Po. 

301  Winterburn,  Clearfield,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Winterdale,  Wayne,  N  E  Po. 

209  Winterstown,  York,  S  Po. 

61  Wintersville.  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

Winton,  Lackawanna,  N  E  Po 
Ry. 

W iota,  Y ork ,  S  Po. 

215  Wismer,  Bucks.  S  EPo. 

Wissahickon,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Wissmoming,  Philadelphia,  S 
E  Ry  Ex. 

56  Wistar,  Clinton,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Wister,  Philadelphia,  S  E  Ry. 

371  Witmer,  Lancaster,  S  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

58  Wittenberg.  Somerset.  SW  Po. 

Wittmer,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry. 

Wolf  Hill,  Adams,  S  Ry. 

Wolf  Run,  Forest,  N  W  Ry. 

271  Wolfsburgh,  Bedford.  S  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

368  Wolfs  Store,  Centre,  C  Po. 

Wolverton,  Northumberland, 
C  Ry  Ex. 

1141  Womelsdorf,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 
Womelsdorf  Station,  Berks,  S 
E  Ry  Ex.  „ 

Woodbine,  Chester,  SE  Ry  Ex. 
Woodbine,  Huntingdon,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

93  Woodbine,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Woodbourne,  Bucks,  SE  PoRy 
Ex. 

Woodbourne,  Susquehanna,  N 
E  Ry  Ex. 

260  Woodbury,  Bedford,  8  Po. 

140  Woodcock,  Crawford.  NW  Po. 
Wooddale,  Fayette,  S  W  Po. 
Woodglen,  Fayette,  SWPo 
Woodhill, Venango,  NW  Ry  Ex 
Woodhouse,  Lycoming,  N  Ry. 
496  Woodland,  Clearfield,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Woodland,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

58  Woodlawn,  Beaver, WPo  RyEx 
Woodley,  Northampton,  E  Po. 
Woodrow,  Washington,  SW  Po 
Woodruf,  Greene,  SWPo. 
Woodside,  Dauphin,  C  RyEx. 
Woodside.  Fayette,  8  W  Po. 
Woodside,  Montgomery, SERy 
Wood’s  Run,  Allegheny,  S  w 
Ry  Ex. 

78  Wood’s  Run,  Washington,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Woodstock.  Franklin,  S  Ry  Ex 
Woodvale,  McKean,  N  Ry. 

300  Woodville,  Allegheny,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

687  Woodward.  Centre.  C  Po. 

176  Woolrich,  Clinton,  N  Po. 

Wopsononock,  Blair,  C  Ry. 

341  Worcester.Montgomery.SEPo. 

Woman,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

555  Wormleysburgh,  Cumberland, 
SPo. 

Worth.  Mercer.  N  W  Po. 

246  Worthington, Armstrong, WPo 
176  Worthville,  Jefferson,  W  Po. 

Woxall.  Montgomery  ,S  E  Po. 
117  Wright’s,  McKean,  N  Po. 

43  Wrightsdale.  Lancaster  SEPo 
31  Wrightstown,  Bucks,  S  W  Po. 
1912  Wrightsville.  York,  S  Po  RyEx 
127  Wurtemburgh.Lawrence.WPo 
438  W^alusing. Bradford,  N  Po  Ry 

Wyebrook,  Chester,  S  E  Po. 
W^elmjok  Siding,  Chester,  S  E 

W^Tand,  Washington,  SW  Ry 

Wylandsville,  Washington,  S 
W  Po. 

Wylie,  Allegheny,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Wymps  Gap,  Fayette,  S  w  Po. 
Wyncote,  Montgomery,  SEPo. 
Wyndmoor,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po. 

Wyndmoor,  Philadelphia,  S  E 
Ry  Ex, 

171  Wvnnewood,  Montgomery,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

1794  Wyoming,  Luzerne,  E  Po  Ry 

Wyoming  Avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  SE  Ry. 

Wyoming  Junction,  Luzerne, 

E  Ry  Ex. 

Wyside, Cameron,  N  Ry  Ex. 

298  Wysox,  Bradford,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

813  Yardley,  Bucks,  S  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Yates,  Luzerne,  E  Po. 

Yatesville,  Luzerne.  E  Ry. 

750  Yatesville.  Schuylkill,  ERyEx. 
Yawdin,  Lebanon,  E  Po  Ex. 

Yeadon,  Delaware,  S  E  Po. 

601  Yeagertown.  Mifflin,  CPoRyEx 

J93  Yellow  Creek,  Bedford,  8  Po. 

91  Yellow  House,  Berks,  S  E  Po. 

82  Yellow  Spring,  Blair,  S  Po.  [ 

Yellow  Springs,  Dauphin,  CRy 
Yerkes,  Montgomery,  S  E  Po 

Ry  Ex.  ( 

147  Yocumtown,  York,  8  Po. 

Yoder,  Somerset,  S  W  Ry.  t 

Yoe,  York,  8  Po.  . 

313  Yohoghany,  Westmoreland,  8 
WPo. 

Yordy ,  Northumberland,  CPo. 

20793  York,  York,  S  Po  Ry  Ex.  ' 

360  Yorkana,  York,  8  Po.  : 

York  Farm  Junction,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  E  Ry.  „  „ 

York  Furnace,  Lancaster,  S  E 

Ry  Ex. 

81  York  Furnace,  York.  S  Po  Ex. 

York  Haven,  York,  SPoRyEx. 

262  York  New  Salem,  York,  8  Po. 

340  York  Springs,  Adams,  8  Po.  | 

63  Yostville,  Lackawanna,  NEPo. 

Yough,  Fayette,  8  W  Ry.  > 

486  Youngstown, Westmoreland,  S 

W  Po. 

667  Youngsv.,Warren,NWPoRyEx 
Young  Wood,  Westmoreland, 

S  W  Ry  Ex. 

Y  Switches,  Blair,  C  Ry  Ex.  < 

Zaners,  Columbia,  C  Ry. 

Zanmore,  Clinton,  N  Ry  Ex.  > 

Zediker,  Washington,  a  W  Ry 

Ex. 

Zehner,  Luzerne.  E  Po. 

Zehner’s,  Schuylkill,  E  Ry.  ( 

Zeigler,  York,  S  Ry  Ex. 

639  Zeilenople,  Butler,  WPoRyEx. 
Zeller,  Beaver,  W  Po. 

Zeno,  Butler,  W  Po. 

Zerby,  Centre,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Zermatt,  Chester,  SEPoRyEx. 

482  Zieglersv.,  Montgomery  .SEPo 
ZieglersvilleStation,Montgom- 
ery,SERy  Ex. 

473  Zion,  Centre.  C  Po. 

Zion,  Franklin.  S  Ry  Ex. 

146  Zion  Hill,  Bucks,  S  E  Po. 

Zion’s  Church,  Cumberland,  S 

Ry. 

172  Zion’s  Grove,  Schuylkill,  E  Po 

Zions  View,  York,  8  Po. 

160  Zionsville,  Lehigh.  E  PoRyEx. 

119  Zollarsville,  Washington,  S  W 

Po. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  SERy  Ex. 

Zucksville,  Northampton, ERy 
Zuliinger,  Franklin,  S  Po. 

TOWNS,  COUNTIES,  ETC. 

Adams,  New  Castle, N  Ry  Ex. 

76  Adamsville.  Kent,  C  Po. 

23  Andrewsville,  Kent,  C  Po. 

87  Angola,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

Argo.  Sussex,  S  Po. 
Armstrong,NewCa8tle,NRyEx 
108  Ashland,  New  Castle,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Bacon  Mill  Pond,  Sussex,  S  Ry 
Ex. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Junction. 
New  Castle,  N  Ry. 

6  Bayard,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

22  Bayville,  Sussex,  S  Po, 

Bear,  New  Castle,  N  Po  RyEx. 
278  Beaver  Valley  .Newcastle  .NPo. 
47  Bellevue,  New  Castle,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Bennum’s,  Sussex,  S  Ry. 

378  Bethel,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

Bingham,  New  Castle, NRyEx. 

22  Blackiston,  Kent,  C  Po. 

342  Blackbird,  New  Castle,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

123  Blackwater,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

Bombay  Hook,  Kent,  C  Ry  Ex. 
133  Bowers,  Kent,  C  Po. 

Brandywine  Springs,  New 
Castle,  N  Ry  Ex. 

89  Brenford.  Kent,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

•  676  Bridgeville, Sussex,  S  Po  RyEx. 

Broad  Creek,  Sussex. S  Rv  Ex. 
Broadkill,  Sussex,  S  Ry  Ex. 

25  Krownsville,  Kent,  C  Po. 

18  B  inting,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

663  Camden,  Kent,  0  Po. 

163  Cannon,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
147  Canterbury.  Kent,  C  Po. 

62  Carpenter,  New  Castle, NPoRy 

23  Carrcroft,  New  Castle, N  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

150  Centreville,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 
182  Cheswold,  Kent,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Choate,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 

318  Christiana,  New  Castle.  N  Po. 
228  Claymont,  New  Castle, NPo  Ry 

540  Clayton,  Kent,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Columbia,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

296  Concord,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

Concord,  New  Castle,  N  RyEx. 
169  Cooch’s  Bridge,  New  Castle, 
NPo. 

Cooch’s  Station,  New  Castle, N 
RyEx. 

27  Cool  Spring,  Sussex,  8  PoRyEx 
Corbitt,  New  Castle,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Cowgill,  Kent,  C  Po. 

Cypress,  Sussex,  S  RyEx. 

98  Dagsboro,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
352  Deakyneville,  New  Castle, NPo 
76  Delaney’s,  New  Castle,  NPoRy 
Ex. 

969  Delaware  City,  New  Castle,  N 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

DelawareJunction, Newcastle , 
N  Ry  Ex. 

360  Delmar,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
3061  Hover.  Kent,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Dover  Fair  Ground,  Kent, CRy 
Ex. 

67  Down’s  Chapel.  Kent,  C  Po. 

53  Draw  Bridge,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

East  Jc.,  New  Castle,  N  Ry  Ex. 
322  Edpemoor.New  Castle,  NPoRy 

109  Ellendale.  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Elsmere,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 

468  Farmington,  Kent,  CPo  RyEx. 
Farnhurst,  New  Castle,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

97  Faulkland,New  Castle,  NPoRy 
Ex. 

403  Felton,  Kent,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

102  Fieldsboro,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 

DELA 

Populatio 

63  Forest,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 

Foster’s  Siding,  Kent,  C  Ry. 

519  Frankford,  Sussex,  S  PoRyEx. 
621  Frederica,  Kent,  C  Po. 

1353  Georgetown,SussexSPoRyEx 
Ginn,  New  Castle,  N  Ry  Ex. 

123  Glasgow,  New  Castle,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

22  Granogue,  Newcastle,  NPoRy 

Ex. 

Greenbank.NewCastle.NRyEx 
372  Green  Spring,  New  Castle, NPo 
Ry  Ex. 

67  Greenv.,  New  Castle,  NPo  RyEx. 
254  Greenwood,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

37  Grubbs,  New  Castle,  N  Po 
Grubb’s  Ldg.,  New  Castle, NRy 
Ex. 

122  Gumborough.  Sussex,  S  Po. 
Guyencourt,  New  Castle,  NPo. 
Guyancourt,  Newcastle,  NRy. 
Hagley,  New  Castle,  N  Ry. 

67  Harbeson,  8ussex,  S  Po  RyEx. 
Harmony,  New  Castle,  N  Ry 
Ex. 

1200  Harrington,  Kent,  C  Po  RyEx. 
227  Hartly,  Kent,  O  Po  Ry  Ex. 

136  Hazletiville,  Kent,  C  Po. 

829  HenryClay  Factory  .Newcastle, 

37  Hickman,  Kent,  C  Po. 

325  Highlands,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 
361  Hockessin,  New  Castle, NPoRy 
Ex. 

23  Hollandville,  Kent,  C  Po. 

32  Holly  Oak,  New  Castle, N  PoRy 
Ex. 

63  Hollyville,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

147  Houston  Sta.,Kent,C  PoRyEx. 
Iron  Hill,  New  Castle.N  RyEx. 
Keeney,  New  Castle,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Kennet  Road, New  Castle, NRy 
392  Kentmere,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 

WARE. 

h  1 68,493. 

KentmereJunction, Newcastle, 
N  Ry. 

241  Kenton,  Kent,  C  PoRy  Ex. 

Kiamensi  New  Castle.N  RyEx. 
217  Kirkwood,  Newcastle,  NPoRy 
Ex. 

Landlith,  New  Castle,  N  Ry. 
2388  Laurel,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

127  Lebanon.  Kent,  C  Po. 

355  Leipsic,  Kent,  C  Po. 

2037  Lewes,  Sussex,  SPo  Ry  Ex. 

318  Lincoln,  Sussex,  S  PoRy  Ex. 

Lincoln  City,  Sussex,  S  Ry  Ex. 
285  Little  Creek,  Kent,  C  Po. 

189  Lowe’s  Cross  Roads,  Sussex,  S 
Po. 

78  McClellandsv.,  Newcastle, NPo 
73  McDonough,  New  Castle,  N  Po 
216  Magnolia,  Kent,  C  Po. 

419  Marshalltown,  New  Castle,  N 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Maryland  Avenue,  New  Castle, 
N  Po. 

23  Masten,  Kent,  O  Po. 

22  Mermaid,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 
Messick’s,  Sussex,  S  Ry  Ex. 

27  Middleford,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

1454  Middletown,  New  Castle,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

57  Midway,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

2565  Milford,  Kent,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Mill  Creek  Junction,  Newcas¬ 
tle,  N  Ry. 

324  Millsboro,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

97  Millville,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

1074  Milton,  Sussex,  SPo. 

23  Mission,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

147  Montchanin,  New  Castle,  N  Po 
Ry. 

163  Mount  Cuba,  New  Castle,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

112  Mount  Pleasant,  New  Castle.N 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

98  Nassau,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

1191  Newark,  New  Castle, NPoRyEx 
Newark  Center,  New  Castle,  N 
Ry. 

Newbridge, New  Castle, NRyEx 
4010  New  Castle,  New  Castle,  N  To 
Ry  Ex. 

711  Newport,  New  Castle,  NPoRy 
Ex. 

12  Oakel,  Sussex.  S  Po. 

52  Oak  Grove,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex 
147  Ocean  View,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

640  Odessa,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 

18  Ogleton,  Newcastle,  N  Po. 

22  Omar,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

43  Pearson’s  Corner,  Kent,  C  Po. 
Pencader.New  Castle.N  RyEx. 

23  Petersburg.  Kent,  C  Po. 

118  Pleasant  Hill, New  Castle.NPo 
43  Porter,  New  Castle,  NPoRyEx. 
310  Port  Penn,  New  Castle.  N  Po. 

72  Redden,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

53  Red  Lion,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 

29  Rehoboth,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Reybold,  New  Castle,  N  Ry  Ex 
8  Rising  Sun.  Kent,  C  Po. 

27  Riverside,  New  Castle.  N  Ry. 

22  Robbins,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
350  Rockland,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 

2i  Rodney,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Ross,  Sussex,  S  Ry  Ex. 

322  Roxana,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

Kuthby,  New  Castle,  N  Ry. 

1462  Senford.  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 

254  Selbyville,  Sussex,  S  Po  Ry  Ex. 
27  Shortly,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

Silverbrook,  New  Castle,  N  Ry 
Ex. 

Silverbrook.  New  Castle,  N  Po 
Silverside,  New  Castle,  N  Ry 
Ex. 

Sixth  Avenue,New  Castle, NRy 
125  Slaughter,  Kent.  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Smith,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

2455  Smyrna, Kent,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Southwood,  New  Castle,  N  Ry. 

323  St.  George’s, New  Castle,  N  Po. 

279  Stan  tom, New  Castle.N  PoRyEx 

53  State  Road,  New  Castle,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex 

123  Stockley,  Sussex,  8  Po  Ry  Ex. 

157  Summit  Bridge,  New  Castle,  N 

Po. 

Sycamore,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

28  Talleyville,  New  Castle,  N  Po. 

263  Taylor’s  Bridge,  New  Castle,  N 

27  Thompson,  New  Castle,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

Thompsonville,  Kent,  C  Po. 

387  Townsend,  New  Castle,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex 

Trinity,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

Union  Junction,  New’  Castle,  N 

Ry. 

Vandyke,  New  Castle,  N  Ry  Ex 

76  Vernon,  Kent,  C  Po. 

187  Viola,  Kent,  O  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Waples,  Sussex.  S  Po. 

27  Ward,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

Warwick,  Sussex.  S  Po. 

West  Jc.,  New  Castle.  N  Ry. 

West  Yard,  New  Castle, NRy  Ex 

97  Whitesville,  Sussex.  S  Po. 

62  Williams ville,  Sussex  SPo. 

178  Willow  Grove,  Kent,  C  Po. 

61437  Wilmington,  New  Castle,  N 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Wilmington  &  Northern  Junc¬ 
tion.  New  Castle.N  Rv. 

Wilson,  New  Castle.  N  Ry  Ex. 
Winterthur.  New  C&stle,  N  Ry 

157  Wooddale,  New  Castle,  N  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

211  Woodland,  Sussex,  S  Po. 

189  Woodside,  Kent,  CPo  Ry  Ex. 

497  Wyoming,  Kent,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

278  Yorklyn,  New’  Castle,  N  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

TOWNS. 

1027  Anacostia,  Washington,  O  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

267  Benhing’s,  Washington,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Benning,  Washington,  C  Po. 

DIS 

163  Brightwood,  Washington ,CPo 
86  Brookland,  Washington,  0  Po. 
Brooks,  Washington.  C  Po. 
East  Capitol,  Washington,  O 
Po. 

123  Garfield,  Washington,  C  Po. 
12678  Georgetown, Washington, OPo 

TRICT  03 

Populatio 

Ivy  City,  Washington,  C  Po. 
Metropolitan  Junction,  Wash 
ington,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Navy  Yard,  Washington,  C  Ry. 
Potomac  Junction,  Washing¬ 
ton,  O  Ry. 

Shepherd,  W  ashington.C  RyEx 

?  colum; 

1,  230,392. 

Silver  Springs,  Washington,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

South  Washington,  Washing¬ 
ton,  C  Po. 

189  Tacoma  Park,  Washington 
Po. 

Takoma,  Washington,  C  Ry. 

BIA. 

278  Tenallytown, Washington, CPo 
67  Terra  Cotta,  Washington, C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Washing¬ 
ton,  C  Ry. 

Uniontown,  Washington,  CRy 

University  Station,  Washing¬ 
ton.  C  Ry. 

2S0392  Washington,  Washington,  C 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

23  Win  thro  p  Heights,  Washing¬ 
ton,  C  Po. 

EXPLANATION— County  seats  In  Black  Type.  Names  of  counties  follow  names  of  towns.  N.  (north),  N.  E.  (northeast),  C.  (central),  etc.,  indicate  that  portion  of  the  State  in  which  the  county  is  situated. 

Po..  post  offices.  By.,  railroad  stations.  Ex.,  express  offices. 
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601  Absecon,  Atlantic,  SEPoRyEx. 
Abseeon  Road,  Atlantic,  S  E 
Ry. 

Ackerson  Switch,  Sussex,  NW 
Ry. 

Acton,  Salem,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

273  Afton,  Morris,  N  Po. 

Albion,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

100  Aldine,  Salem,  S  W  Po. 

Allaire,  Monmouth,  CPoRvEx. 
200  Allamuchy,  Warren,  N  w  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

248  Allendale,  Bergen. NEPoRyEx. 

Allen's,  Monmouth,  C  Ry  Ex. 
1000  Allentown,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 
100  Alleuwood,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

213  Alliance,  Salem,  S  W  Po. 

860  Alloway,  Salem.  SW  Po  Ry  Ex 
305  Almonesson, Gloucester, SWPo 
130  Alpine,  Bergen,  N 111  Po. 

25  Amweli,  Hunterdon  N  WPo. 
275  Ancora,  Camden,  SW  Polly  Ex. 
100  Anderson,  Warren,  N  W  Po, 
415  Andover,  Sussex,  N  WPo  Ry  Ex. 

Andrews,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

161  Anglesea,  Cape  May,  SE  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Anglesea  Junction,  Cape  May, 
SE  Ry  Ex. 

400  Annanaale,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

99  Anthony,  Hunterdon.  N  W  Po. 
Apollonio  Ocean,  C  Ry. 
Ardena,  Monmouth.  C  Po. 

801  Arlington. Hudson. NEPoRyEx 
Armstrongs,  Sussex,  N  W  Rv. 
Asbury,  Gloucester,  SWRyEx. 
392  Asbury,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 

$000  Asbury  Park,  Monmouth,  CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Asbury  Station,  Hunterdon, 
N  W  Po  Ry. 

Ash  Brook.  Union  N  E  Ry. 
Ashland,  Camden.SW  Polly  Ex. 
Asyla,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

_ Asylum,  Mercer.  C  Ry  Ex. 

231  Atco,  Camden,  SWPo  Ry  Ex. 
-f^erlIa’  Passaic.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
13055  Atlantic  City,  Atlantic,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

943  AtlantieHighlands, Monmouth 

C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Alston,  Burlington.  CPoRy Ex. 

203  Auburn,  Salem,  S  Po. 
Audubon,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

6/  Augusta,  Sussex,  N  W  Po  Ry. 
75  Avalon,  Cape  May,  S  E  Po. 
Avenel.  Middlesex,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Avon,  Monmouth,  C  Ry. 
Ayon-by-the-Sea,  Monmouth, C 
Po. 

500  Avondale.  Essex.  NE  Po  RvEx. 
Bacon’s  Neck,  Cumberland.  S 

W  Ry. 

236  Bakersv. .  Atlantic.  SEPoRyEx. 
Baleville,  Sussex,  N  W  Po  Ry. 
Bamber,  Ocean,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
117  Baptistown,  Hunterdon,  N  W 

37  Barbertown,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po. 

90  Bargaintown,  Atlantic,  SEPo. 
23  Barley  Sheaf,  Hunterdon,  NW 
Po. 

Pamard.  Atlantic.  8  E  Ry. 

998  Baruegat.  Ocean,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 
69  Barnegat  City,  Ocean,  C  PoRy 
Ex. 

Barnegat  CityJunction, Ocean, 
_  C  Ry  EX' 

77  Barnegat  Park,  Ocean,  C  PoRy 
Ex. 

„„o  Barnegat  Pier,  Ocean.  CRyEx. 
208  Barnesborough,  Gloucester,  S 
W  Po. 

Barrington,  Camden. S  W  Ry. 
<2  Bartley,  Morris,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

45o  Basking  llidge,  Somerset,  CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

B ass'  tt,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po. 
Batsto.  Burlington,  C  Po. 

80  Bay  Head,  Ocean,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
iL-ad  Jc  ,  Ocean,  C  Ry  Ex. 
19033  Bayonne,  Hudson.  NEPoRyEx 
Bay  Side.  Cumberland.  SWRy, 
Bay  View,  Monmouth,  CRy. 

50  Bayville,  Ocean,  C  Po. 


Bayway,  Union,  N  E  Ry. 

100  Beach  Haven. Ocean.CPoRyEx 
9.1*  lea?h  View-  Ocean.  C  Ry  Ex. 

Beatyestown.Wnrren.NWPo 

5e?ve.r  Run-  Sussex.  N  W  Po 
1»0  Bedminster,  Somerset.  C  Po. 
297  BeemerviUe.  Sussex  N  W  Po. 
280  Beesley  sPoint.CapeMay  SEPo 
Beidema  n  's.Camd  en  ,S  W Ry  Ex 
is  n2n°v.d'  Monmouth,  C  Po  Ry. 
,2  n!H^a?'So^me,>et  .CPoRyEx 
134  Belle  Plain,  Cumberland.  S  W 
PoRy  Ex. 

1820  Belleville,  Essex,  N  E  PoRy  Ex. 

Bellmawr,  Camden,  S  W  Rv. 
780  Be  mar,  Monmouth.  CPoRyEx 
Belmont,  Bergen,  N  E  Rv 
1/68  Belvidere,  Warden,  N^VV  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

i9/i  » nneH?  Cw  pc‘  May- S  E  Ry  Ex 
120  Bennett's  Mills,  Ocean.  C  Po 
Bergen,  Hudson ,  N  E  Po. 

75  Bergen  Field,  Bergen.  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Bergen  Point,  Hudson,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

„„„  Berkeley,  Ocean,  C  Ry  Ex. 

200  Berkley,  Heights,  Union,  N  E 
Po  Ry. 

678  Berlin.  Camden,  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex 
199  Bernardsville,  Somerset,  C  Po 

Bethel,  Atlantic.  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

,nr„  Bevans,  Sussex.  N  W  Po 
19o/  Beverly,  Burlington,  C  Po  Ry 

298  Birmingham,  Burlington,  CPo 
Ry  Ex 

Bivalve.  Cumberland  SW  Po. 
Al  E  ac£  Mills ,  Monmouth.  C  Po 
213  Blackwell’s  Mills.  Somerset.  C 

375  Blackwood,  Camden .SWPoRv 
nnit  Blair,  Sussex,  N  W  Po. 

700  Bhurstown,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

98  Blawenburgh.  Somerset.  C  Po. 
ccto  B  enBeim  Camdcn.  S  W  Ry. 

6648  Bloomfield,  Essex.  NE  PoRy  Ex 
Bloomfield,  Middlesex,  C  RyEx 
BRymfleld  Avent,e.  Essex,  N  E 
B,oomfleld  Jc..  Essex,  N  E  Ry 

475  Bloomingdale,  Passaic,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

600  Bloomsbury,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Blue  Anchor,  Camden.  8W  Ry 
9irrt  Bergen,  N  E  Ry. 

Boonton,  Morris,  N  Po  lly  Ex 

Ry  EnxtOWD’  Bu^CPo 

Boss  Road,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Ry  Ex. 

.  Man  §ou&!?e£*  Burhngton.  C  Po. 

1462  Bound  Brook,  Somerset,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Bound  Brook  Crossing.Somer- 
set,  C  Ry. 

Bow<ntown,Cumber!’d.SWRy 
Boynton  Beach,  Middlesex,  C 


Braddock,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 
33  Bradevelt,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Bradley  Beach,  Monmouth,  C 
Po. 

Bradway,  Salem,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
25  Br.-inard’s,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Bnuichport,  Monmouth, C  lly 

498  Bg“lchviUe*  Sussex,  NWPoRy 

Branchv.  Jc.,  Sussex,  NW  Ry. 
Bricksborough,  Cumberland, 
S  W  Ry  Ex. 

399  Bridgeboro’.  Burlington,  CPo. 
425  Bridgeport.  Gloucester,  S  W 
Po  lly  Ex. 

11424  Bridgeton,  Cumberland,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Bridgeton  Junction.  Cumber 
iana,  S  W  Ry. 

180  Bridgev  .  Warren.NWPoRyEx 
75  Brielle,  Monmouth. CPoRy  Ex 
90  Brigantine,  Atlantic.  SEPo. 
Brigantine  Beach.Atlantic.SE 
Ry. 

Brigantine  Junction,  Atlantic. 
S  E  Ry. 

Brighton  Avenue,  Essex,  N  E 
By- 

Broadway,  Camden,  S  W  Rv. 
190  Broadway  .Warren,  NW  PuRy 

50  Brookdale, Essex,  N  E  Po. 

137  Brookside,  Morris.  N  Po. 

23  Brook  Valley,  MorrK  N  Po. 

125  Brown’s  Mills,  Burlington.  C 
Po  Ex. 

Brown’s  Mills  Junction,  Burl¬ 
ington.  C  Ry  Ex. 

.ft*  Bu<ik;!upam,  Ocean,  C  Ry  Ex. 
103  Budd  s  Lake,  Morris,  N  Po. 

112  Budd  Town.  Burlington.  C  Po 
25  Buena,  Atlantic,  S  E  Po. 

Buena  Vista.Atlantic.SERyEx 
BiRson  Street,  Camden  .SWRy 

49  BExleigh’  <Jape  May*SE  PuRy 
1264  Burlington,  Burlington,  C  Po 

Ry  Ex. 

Burlington  Jc.,  Burlington,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

229  Burrsville,  Ocean,  CPo. 

650  Butler,  Morris,  N  Po  Ry  Ex 
64  Buttzville,  Warren,  NW  PoRy 
Ex. 

Byram.  Hunterdon.  NWRy  Ex 
629  Caldwell.  Essex,  NE  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Caldwell  Junction,  Essex.  NE 
Ry  Ex. 

Calhoun’s  Siding,  Mercer,  CRy 
Ex. 

334  Califon,  Hunterdon.  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

25  Calno,  Warren.  N  W  Po. 

Cambridge,  Burlington,  C  Ry 

58313  Camden,  Camden,  S  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

50  Camp  Gaw  Station, Bergen  NE 

Ry  Ex. 

123  Canton,  Salem.  S  W  Po. 

2136  Cape  May,  Cape  May,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

600  Cape  May  C.  II.,  Cape  May. 
SEPoRyEx. 

167  CaPp0Mtay  Point.  Cape  May,  S 

1073  Carlrtadt.' Bergen.  NEPoRyEx 
Carlton  H.ll,  Bergen,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Carmel,  Cumberland.  S  E  Po. 

178  Carpentersville,  Warren,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

500  Carteret.  Middlesex, CPoRyEx 
Cary's  Morris,  N  Ry. 

125  Cassville,  Ocean,  C  Po. 

41  Cecil.  Gloucester,  S  W  Po. 

.33  CedarBrook.Camden.SWBvEx 
IS?  £e2ar„Creelii°cean,OPo'Ry. 
184  CedarGrove, Essex, NEPollyEx 
A0.  £edar  Lake,  Atlantic,  SEPoIty 
17o  Cedar  Run,  Ocean,  C  Po 

Cedar  Swamp,  Atlantic,  C  Ry. 

105/  tedarville,  Cumberland,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Central  Junction,  Union,  N  E 
Ry. 

Centre  Sq.,  Gloucester.  SWRy 
ICO  Centreton,  Salem.  SWPo 
Centrevilie,  Cumberland  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Centrevilie.  Hudson,  NERyEx 
63  Centrev.,  Hunterdon,  NW  Po. 

22  Chadwick,  Ocean.  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

180  Change  water,  Warren,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

206  Chapel  Hill. Monmouth, CPoRy 
320  Charlotteburgh,  Passaic,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Charlotteburgh  Junction, Mor¬ 
ris,  N  Ry. 

780  Chatham,  Morris,  C  PoRy  Ex 
Chelsea,  Atlantic,  S  E  Ry 
*ft  ££erry  Hill,  Bergen,  NE  RyEx 
79  Cherry v.,  Hunterdon,  NWPo. 

132  Chesifhurst,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

/13  Chester,  Morris,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Chester  Furnace.  Morris,  NRy 
217  Chesterfield,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Chester  Jc..  Morris,  N  Ry 
9ftft  Chestnut  Hill.  Essex.  NERyEx 
200  Chew’s  Landing,  Camden,  S 
W  Po  Ry. 

160  Cinuaminson,  Burlington, CPo 
Clairmont,  Hudson,  NE  RyEx- 
150  Clarksborough,  Gloucester  S 
W  Po  lly  Ex. 

203  Clarkshurgh,  Monmouth.  C  Po 
1807  Clayton,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Clayville,  Cumberland.  SW  Ry 
125  Clementon,  Camden,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Clermont,  Cape  May.  S  E  Po. 

44  Cliffwood,  Monmouth.  C  Po. 
Cliffwood  Station,  Jlonmouth 
C  Ry  Ex. 

198  Clifton,  Passaic,  N  Po  Ry  Rx. 

1975  Clinton,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

782  Closter,  Bergen,  NE  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Cloverdale,  Camden,  S  W  Ry, 

37  Clover  Hill.Hunterdon, NWPo 
Clyde,  Somerset,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Coalport,  Mercer.  C  Ry  Ex. 

90  Cohansey,  Cumberland. SWPo 
75  Cokesbury.  Hunterdon, NWPo 
124  Cold  Spring.  Cape  May,  SE  Po 
97  Colesvllle,  Sussex,  N  W  Po. 

34  Collier’s  Mill,  Ocean,  C  Po. 

539  Collir.gswood,  Camden,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Cologne,  Atlantic.  S  E  Ry. 

291  Colt’s  Neck,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 

126  Columbia  Warren,  N  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

713  Columbus,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Colwell,  Atlantic.  S  E  Ry. 

Comm  unipaw,  Hudson,  NERy. 
Como,  Monmouth.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Convent  Station,  Morns.  N  Po. 
Cook's  Siding.  Warren,  NWRy 
130  Cookstown,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

63  Cooksville,  Warren,  NWPo. 
Cooper,  Gloucester,  SW  RyEx 
Cooper.  Passaic,  N  Po  RyEx. 
Coopers  Creek,  Camden,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Coopers  Point. Camden, SWRy 
87  Copper  Hill,  Hunterdon,  N  VV 
Po  Ry  Ex. 


Population, 

Corsons  InJet,  Cape  May.SERy 
Court  House,  Cape  May.  SERy 
Cox’s  Station,  Ocean,  CRyEx. 
800  Cramer  s  Hill,  Camden,  S  E 
Po  Ex. 

752  Cranbury,  Middlesex,  C  PoEx. 
79  CYanbury  Siation,  Middlesex, 

C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

508  Cranford,  Union,  NEPoRyEx 
123  Cream  Ridge,  Monmouth.CPo 
lly  Ex. 

300  Creskill,  Bergen,  NE  Po  RyEx. 

Cropwell,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

121  Cross  Keys,  Gloucester,  SWPo 
Crossmans,  Middlesex,  CRyEx 
460  Crosswicks,  Burlington.  C  Po. 
99  Croton,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po. 
Crystal  Lake.Bergen, NERyEx 
Culver,  Ocean,  C  Po. 

Cut-off  Junction,  Sussex,  N  W 
By. 

Da  Costa,  Atlantic,  SERy  Ex. 

136  Danville,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 

219  Daretown,  Salem,  SWPoRyEx 

Davenport,  Ocean.  C  Rv  Ex. 
Davis,  Monmouth.  C  PoRv  Ex. 
349  Dnyton,  Middlesex,  CPoRyEx. 

Deacon’s,  Burlington. CRyEx. 
106  Deal, Monmouth,  C  Po. 

97  Deal  Beach,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

105  Dean’s,  Middlesex.  C  PoRyEx. 
1200  Deckertown,  Sussex,  N  W  Po 
lly  Ex. 

50  Decosta,  Atlantic.  S  E  Po  Ry. 

218  Deerfield  Street,  Cumberland, 

S  W  Po. 

DeKays,  Sussex,  N  W  Rv. 

Delair,  Camden,  SW  Po  Rv  Ex. 
472  Delanco,  Burlington,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Delare,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 
Delaware  Gap.  Warren.NWPo 
Delmont,  Cumberland,  SWPo. 
101  Demareot,  Bergen.  NEPoRyEx 
Dempsey’s,  Warren,  NWRy  Ex 
879  Dennisville,  Cape  May.  SE  Po. 
385  Denville,  Mon  is,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

137  Dias  Creek.  Cape  May.  S  E  Po. 
Dickinson’s  Siding,  Mercer,  C 

Ry  Ex. 

703  Dividing  Creek,  Cumberland, 

S  W  Po. 

Dividing  Creek  Station,  Cum¬ 
berland,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

47  Dobbins,  Burlington,  C  Pq. 

Dobb’s Station, Camden  SWRv 
317  Dorchester,  Cumberland.  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Dorell,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 
Doughty’s,  Atlantic.  S  E  Ry. 

3187  Dover,  Morris,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

23  Downer,  Gloucester, SWPoRy. 

178  Drakestown,  Morris  N  Po. 

201  Drnkesville,  Morris,  N  Pn. 

DrakesvilleSta.  .Morris.NRyEx 
Drawbridge,  Atlantic,  S  E  Ry. 
Dudley,  Camden,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Dundee,  Bergen,  N  E  Ry. 

179  Dundee  Lake,  Bergen, N  E  Po 

RyEx. 

10C0  Dunellen,  Middlesex.CPoRyEx 
Dunnfleld,  Warren,  NW  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Dupont,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 
Durham,  Hunterdon,  NWRy  Ex 
111  Dutch  Neck,  Mercer,  C  Po. 

East  Bridgeton,  Cumberland, 

S  W  Ry  Ex. 

173  East  Creek,  Cape  May.  S  E  Po. 
East  Dover  Jc..  Morris.  N  Ry. 
E.Freehold, Monmouth, CRyEx 
East  Gloucester,  Camden,  S  W 


Ry. 

459  East  Millstone,  Somerset,  CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

East  Moorestown,  Burlington, 
C  Ry  Ex. 

10000  E.  Orange,  Essex,  NE  PoRvEx 
East  Rahway,  Union,  N  E  Rv. 
650  Eatontown,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ex. 

Eatontown  Junction,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  C  Ry. 

27  Echo  Lake,  Passaic,  N  Po. 
Edgars,  Middlesex.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Edgar’s  Spur,  Middlesex,  C  Ry 
180  Edgewater,  Bergen,  N  E  Po. 
154  Edgewater  Park,  Burlington, 
CPo  Ry  Ex. 

97  Edinburgh,  Mercer,  C  Po. 

1439  Egg  Harbor  City,  Atlantic,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Elberon,  Monmouth.CPoRyEx 
37764  Elizabeth.  Union. NE  PoRyEx 
Elizabeth  Avenufe,  Union,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Elizabethport, Union, NERy  Ex 
99  Ellisburgh,  Camden,  S  W  Po. 
133  Ellisdale,  Monmouth.  C  Po. 

Elm,  Camden,  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
1230  Elmer,  Salem.  S  W  p..  Ry  Ex. 
El  Mora,  Union,  N  E  Ry  Ex. 
Elmwood  Road,  Burlington, 
C  Ry. 

Elsmere,  Gloucester,  S  W  Ry. 
399  Elwood,  Atlantic,  SE  Po  RyEx. 
30  Ely,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 

2050  Englewood,  Bergen,  NE  Po  Ry 

280  English’s  Creek,  Atlantic.  SE 
Po  Ry. 

549  Englisntown,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
RyEx. 

Ernston,  Middlesex,  C  Ry  Ex. 

37  Erskine.  Passaic,  N  Po  Hy.  I 
Essex,  Essex,  N  E  Ry  Ex. 

90  Estelvilie,  Atlantic,  S  E  Po. 

150  Etna,  Bergen.  N  E  I’o  By  Ex. 

Etra.  Mercer.  C  Po. 

129  Everittstown,  Huuterdon,  NW 
Po. 

163  Evesboro.  Burlington.  C  Po 
Evona, Union,  NERy  Ex. 

213  Ewan’sMills, Gloucester  SWPo 
Ewans ville,  Burlington,  C  Ry 

Ewing,  Mercer.  C  Ry. 

102  Ewingvilie.  Mercer,  C  Po. 

50  Fairfield,  Essex,  N  E  Po. 
Fairfield,  Monmouth,  C  RyEx. 
Fair  Grounds,  B  Arlington,  C 
Ry  ■ 

421  Fair  Haven,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ex. 

100  Fairlawn.  Bergen,  NEPoRyEx. 
Fair  Mount,  Bergen,  N  E  Ry. 

81  Fair  Mount,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po. 

401  Fnirton,  Cumberland.  SWPo 
lly  Ex. 

479  F  iirview,  Bergen. NEPoRyEx. 
Paitoute,  Union,  N  E  Ry. 
Fanwood,  Union,  N  E  Ry  Ex. 

Far  Hills,  Somerset  CPoRyEx 
891  Farniingdale,  Monmouth.CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Farmington.  Atlantic,  SE  Ry 
89  Fellowship.  Burlington.  C  Po. 
Fenwick,  Salem,  S  W  lly  Ex. 
Ferrel,  Gloucester.  S  W  Po. 

Ferry  Road.  Camden.  S  W  Ry. 

479  Fielasborough,  Burlington,  C 
Po  Ex. 

26  Finderne,  Somerset,  CPoRyEx 
132  Finesville,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 

67  Finley  Station.  Cumberland, S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

98  Fish  House,  Camden,  S  W  Po 
RyEx. 

125  Fisning  Creek, Cape  May, SEPo 
FI  igtown,  Somerset.  C  Ry  Ex. 

469  Flanders,  Morris,  N  Po  lly  Ex. 


I  ,444,933. 

162  Flntbrook ville. Sussex. NWPo. 
'*  jt  1 1 ,  H  u  n  terd  o  n  ,N  W  Ry  Ex 

2087  Fleminglon,  Hunterdon  NW 
Po  lly  Ex. 

Flemington  Junction,  Hunter¬ 
don,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

1099  Florence,  Burlington,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Florence.  Camden,  SW  Ry. 

150  Folsom,  Atlantic.  S  E  Po. 

Ford,  Sussex.  N  W  Ry. 

Fords.  Middlesex,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

97  P  orest  Grove,  Gloucester,  S  W 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Forest  Hill,  Essex,  N  E  Ry. 

300  ForkedRiver.Ocean, CPoRyEx. 
1489  Fort  Lee,  Bergen.  N  E  Po. 

98  Frankfort,  Somerset.  C  Po. 
Franklin.  Sussex.  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

619  Franklin,  Essex  NERyEx. 

913  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex.  N 
W  Po  lly  Ex. 

Franklin  Jc  .Sussex.NWRyEx. 
130  Franklin  Park,  Middlesex,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

267  Franklinville,  Gloucester,  8W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

59  Fredon.  Sussex.  N  W  Po. 

2932  Freehold,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Freeman,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 
1126  P’renchtown,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

20  Freneau.  Monmouth,  C  Po. 
Friesburgh,  Salem,  SW  Po". 

P’l  uit  GrowersUnion.Atl  mtic 
S  E  Ry  Ex. 

Galilee,  Monmouth,  C  Ry  Ex 
Sarden  Lake, Camden.  SW  Ry 
122  Garfield.  Bergen.  N  EPollyEx. 

79  Georgetown.  Burlington. CPo. 

Germania,  Atlantic.  S  E  lly. 
Germauia,  Ocean,  C  Rv. 

389  German  Val.  .Morris  N PoRy  Ex 
137  Gibbsborough.  Camden. SVVPo 
Gibbstown,  Gloucester,  S  W 
Po  Ry. 

101  Gillette,  Morris.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

60  Gladstone,  Somerset,  C  Po  Ry 

1200  Glassborough,  Gloucester,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

42  Glendola,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 
Glendora,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

483  Glen  Gardner,  Hunterdon  N 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Glen  Moore,  Mercer.  C  Po  Ry. 
Glen  Ridge,  Essex,  N  E  Po  lly 
Glen  View ,  Morris,  N  Po. 

189  Glenwood,  Sussex.  N  W  Po. 

6o64  Gloucester  City,  Camden,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Gloucester  Junction,  Camden. 

S  W  Ry. 

Goat  Hill,  Mercer,  C  Ry  Ex 
344  Goshen.  Cape  May,  S  E  Po. 

99  Gouldtown,  Cumberland.  S  W 
Po. 

Grandin,  Hunterdon  N  WRy. 
Grant  Avenue.  Union.  NWRy. 
Granton,  Hudson.  N  E  Ilv 
Grassy  Sound,  Cape  May,  S  E 
Ry  Ex. 

Great  Meadows,  Warren,  N  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Grent  Notch,  Essex.  N  E  Ry. 

53  Green  Bank,  Burlington  CPo. 
359  Green  Creek.  Cape  Mav.SEPo. 

Green  Lake,  Morris.  N  Ry. 

91  Green  Village,  Morris,  N  Po 
Greenville,  Hudson,  N  E  PoRy 


n  I!ih£l‘Jiia  Mines,  Morris.  N  Ry. 
9  High  Bridge,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Highland  Avenue,  Essex,  N  E 
ig^hland  I 
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i  Heights,  Camden, S  W 


Greenville,  Morris.  N  Ry. 

498  Greenwich, Cumberland. SWPo 
Greenwich  Station,  Cumber¬ 
land,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

Greenwood  Lake  Glens,  Pas¬ 
saic.  N  Ry. 

Grenloch,  Camden  S  W  Po  Ry. 
137  Griggstown,  Somerset,  CPoEx 
Grover.  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po. 
1397  Gnttenburg,  Hudson.  N  E  Po 
„«.w  B,ncH|e,  Barney.  M-rris,  N  Ry'. 
0004  llnekensaek,  Bergen,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

2417  Hackettstown,  Warren,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Hnddon  Avenue,  Camden.S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

2502  Haddonfleld,  Camden,  S  W  Po 
RyEx. 

Haddon 

280  Halnesburgh,  Warren,  NW  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Hainesburg  Junction, Warren, 

N  W  Ry. 

264  Hainesport,  Burlington,  C  Po 
lly  Ex. 

189  Hafnesville,  Sussex,  N  W  Po. 
Halberton,  Cumberland,  S  W 

300  Haledon.  Passaic.  N  Po. 

„„  Haley ville.Cumberland. SWPo 
73  Halsey. Sussex,  N  W  Po. 

689  Hamburgh,  Sussex,  N  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

110  Hamden,  Hunterdon  NWPoEx 
Hamden  Sdg.,  Hunterdon.  NW 
Ry  Ex 

Hamilton,  Somerset  C  Ry. 

103  Hamilton,  Monmouth.  C  Po. 

3/9  Hamilton  Squarr,  Mercer, CPo 
2000  Hammonton,  Atlantic,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

191  Hancock’s  Bridge,  Salem,  S  W 
Po. 

203  Hanover.  Morris.  N  Po 

Hanover,  Burlington.  C  RvEx 
60  Hanover  Neck.  Morris,  N  Po. 

59  Harbourton,  Mercer.  C  Po. 

Harding,  Gloucester, SWRyEx.  | 
79  Hardingvllle,  Gloucester,  S  W 
Po  Ry. 

Hardistonv..Su8sex,  NWRyEx. 
Hardwick,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 

109  Harlingen.Somerset,  C  Po  Ry. 

95  Hnrmersville,  Salem.  S  W  Po. 

75  Harmony,  Warren,  N  WPoEx. 
Harmony  Station,  Warren,  N 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Harrington,  Bergen, N  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Harrington  Park,  Bergen,  N  E 

Harris.  Burlington,  C  Ry. 
Harrisia,  Burhngton, CPo. 

8338  Harrison,  Hudson,  N  E  Po, 
Harrison,  Middlesex,  C  Ry. 
Harrison,  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 

229  Harrisonville.  Gloucester,  SW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

80  Hartford,  Burlington,  C  PoRy 

Harvey  Cedars,  Ocean,  0  Po 
Ry  Ehc. 

Hnsbrouck  Heights,  Bergen, N 
E  Po  Ry. 

50  Hawthorne,  Passaic,  N  Po  Ry 

Ex. 

Hawworth.  Bergen,  N  E  Ry. 

45  Hazen,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 

51  Hazlet,  Monmouth,  C  PoRyEx 
347  Heislerville,  Cumberland,  S  VV 

Po  Ry  Ex. 

Helmetta,  Middlesex,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex.  J 

108  Herbertsville.  Ocean.  C  Po. 
Herford.  Cape  May,  S  E  lly  Ex 
Heritage.  Gloucester,  S  W  Ry. 

221  Hewitt,  Passaic.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

1389  Hibernia,  Morris.  N  Po  Ky, 
Hibernia  June.,  Morris,  N  Ry. 


Highland  Beach,  Monmouth.  C 
lly  E*. 

405  Highlands,  Monmouth,  C  To. 

1875  Hightstown,  Mercer,  CPoRvEx 
H^j-hwood,  Bergen,  N  E  Po  Ry 

Hillcrest,  Mercer.  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

62  Hillsboro,  Somerset.  CPollyEx 
125  Hillsdale.  Bergen,  NEPollyEx 
Hilltop  .Camden  S  W  Ry. 

197  Hilton,  Wx.NEPo. 

43648  Hoboken,  Hudson.  NEPoRyEx 
Hoffman’s,  Middlesex,  C  Ry  Ex 
Sidi»&.  Hunti  rdou, 

N  W  Ry. 

389  Hohokus,  Bergen.  NEPoRyEx. 

59  Holland,  Hunterdon.  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

217  Holly  Beach,  Cape  May,  SE  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Ropy  wood,  Monmouth,  C  Ry. 

206  Holmdel,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
87  Homestead,  Hudson,  NEByEx. 

108  Hopatcong,  Morris.  N  Po. 
Hopatcong  Junction,  Morris,  N 
Ry  Ex. 

249  Hope,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 

460  Hopewell.  Mercer,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 

Hopping,  Monmouth,  C  Ry. 

180  Hornerstown,  Monmouth.CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Horton,  Morris,  N  Ry. 

Houses,  Sussex.  N  W  Po. 

Houten ville,  Middlesex,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

Howell,  Monmouth.  C  PoRyEx 
Hudson  City,  Hudson,  N  E  Po. 
Huntsburgh.  Sussex.  N  W  Po 
72  Huntsville,  Sussex,  N  W  Po. 

Hurd,  Morris,  N  Ry. 

193  Hurffville,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po 
33  Husted,  Cumberland.SWRyEx 
Hutchinson's,  Warren,  NVV  Ry 

25  Idel,  Hunterdon.  N  W  Po. 

176  linlaystown.  Monmouth,  C  Po 
149  Indian  Mills,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Industrial  School,  Mercer, C  Ry 
Interlaken,  Monmouth,  C  Ry. 

79  Iona.  Gloucester,  SW  Po  Ry  E: 

35  Iroma,  Morris,  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 

1897  Irvington.  Essex.  N  E  Po. 

75  I selin,  Middlesex,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

250  Isl.  Heights,  Ocean,  C  PoRyEx 
IbI.  Heights  Junction  Ocean, C 

RyEx. 

Jackson,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

239  Jackson’s  Mills.  Ocean.  C  Po. 

104  Jacksonville,  Burlington.  CPo 
112  Jacobstown.  Burlington,  C  Po 
1190  Jamesburgh,  Middlesex,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

130  Janvier.  Gloucester,  S  W  Po. 

140  Jefferson,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po. 
Jefferson  Station,  Gloucester, 

S  W  lly. 

163003  Jersey  City,  Hudson,  N E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

130  Jo^bstown,  Burlington.  C  Po  Ry 

200  Johnsonburgh,  Warren.NWPo 
Johnson's,  Hunterdon.  N  W  Ry 

316  Juliustown,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

1103  Junction,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

80  Jutland,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Kafarama,  Warren,  N  W  Ry. 

51  Karrsville.  Warren.  N  W  Po. 

75  Keansburgh  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Kennedy,  Warren.  N  WRy  Ex. 

Kent.  Warren,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 

Kenvil,  Morris,  N  Po  lly  Ex. 

170  Key  East,  Monmouth,  C  Ry 

3411  Keyport,  Monmouth,  C  Po  Ry 

690  Kingsland,  Bergen,  N  E  Po  Rv 
Ex. 

459  Kingston,  Somerset.  CP'  RyEx 
80  Kingwood,  Hunterdon,  N  WPu 
Ry  Ex. 

75  Kinkora,  Burlington,  C  Po  Ry 

139  Kirkwood,  Camden,  SW  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Knickerbocker  Row,  Burling¬ 
ton.  C  Ry  Ex. 

49  Knowlton.  Warren.  N  W  Po. 

Kresson,  Camden,  S  W  Po. 

Lacy,  Ocean,  C  Ry  Ex . 

438  La  Fayette,  Sussex,  N  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

130  Lake  Como,  Monmouth.  CPo. 

Lake  Denmark.  Morris.  N I  ’oRy 
Lake  Grinnel,  Sussex,  N  W  Ry. 

Lake  Hopatcong,  Morris.  N  Po  215 
Ry  Ex. 

Lakeside,  Camden.  8  W  Ry.  125 

113  Lake  View,  Passaic,  NPoRyEx.  100 
Lakewood,  Ocean,  CPo  Ry  Ex.  201 
Lamberton,  Mercer,  C  Ry  Ex. 

4142  Lambert  ville,  Hunterdon,  NW  164 
.  _  T  Po  By  Ex.  754 

49  Larmngton,  Somerset,  C  Po. 

68  Landing,  Morris,  N  Po.  125 

107  Landisv.,  Atlantic,  S  E  Po  Ry.  1056 
Landsdown,  Hunterdon,  N  w  133 

T  Ry  Ex.  264 

Laurel  Springs,  Camden.  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Lavallette,  Ocean.  C  Po  Ry  Ex.  300 
Luwnside,  Camden.  S  W  lly.  10002 

125  Lawrence  Station.  Mercer,  CPo 

By  Ex.  305 

207  Lawrence  ville,  Mercer.  C  Po. 

253  Layton,  Sussex,  N  W  Po.  72 

473  Lebanon,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex.  | 

185  Leeds  Point,  Atlantic.  S  E  Po.  I 
499  Leesburgh,  Cumberland,  S  W 

Po  Ry  Ex.  I  132 

Lehigh  Junction,  Warren,  N  W  I 
Ry  Ex. 

Leunig,  Atlantic,  S  E  Ry.  186 

Leonards,  Gloucester,  S  W  Ry.  338 

119  Leonardville,  Monmouth.CPo  127 

278  Leonia,  Bergen,  N  E  Po  lly  Ex.  101 

Lewisburg.  Sussex,  N  W  Ky.  2600 

125  Lewiston,  Burlington,  CPoRy 
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Locktown.  Hunterdon,  NWPo. 
Locust  Grove,  Camden,  8  WRy 
Ex.  J 

Lodi,  Bergen,  N  E  Po  Ry. 

Lodi,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

Lodi  Junction.  Bergen,  NERy 
Long  Beach  City,  Ocean,  C  lly 

Long  Branch,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Lon^  Branch  City,  Monmouth, 

Long  Bridge,  Warren.  NW  Ry 
Long  Hill,  Morris,  N  Po. 
Longport.Atlantic.SEPoRvEx 
Long  Reach,  Cumberland ,SW 
Ry  Ex. 

Lopatcong.  Warren.NWRyEx 

Lonllard,  Monmouth,  C  Rv. 

Lower  Bank,  Burlington.  CPo 
Lower  Jamesburgh,  Middle- 
sex,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Lower  Squankum, Monmouth. 
C  Po. 

Lowmoor,  Monmouth.  CRyEx 
Lumberton,  Burlington,  0  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Lyndhurh  t, Bergen  .NEPoRyEx 
Lyons,  Somerset,  C  Po  Rv  Ex. 
Lyons  Furms,  Union,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

McAfee,  Sussex,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
McAfee  Val. .Sussex,  NWPoRy 
McCainsville,  Morris.  N  Ry. 
McKee  City.  Atlantic. SE  PoRy 
Madison,  Morris,  N  Po  Rv  Ex. 
Madison  Avenue,  Cape  May,  S 

Magnolia.Camden. SWPo  RyEx 

Magnolia,  Salem,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
M.ahwnh.  Bergen,  NEPo  Ry  Ex 
Maine  Avenue,  Cumberland,  S 
W  Po  Ry. 

Malaga,  Gloucester.  SWPo  Ry 
Ex. 

Maltby,  Atlantic,  S  E  Ry. 
Manahawkin.Ocean, CPoRyEx 

Manalapan,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 
Manasquan,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Manarquan  Draw, Monmouth, 

C  Ry. 

!  Manchester,  Ocean,  C  PoRyEx 
Manhattan  Park,  Essex.NEPo 
»  Mantoloking,  Ocean.CPoRyEx 
•  Mantua,  Gloucester.  S  W  Po. 

1  Manumuskin,  Cumberland,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Manunka  Chunk, Warren,  NW 
Ry  Ex. 

Maple,  Burlington,  C  Po. 

Maple  Grange.  Sussex,  NW  Ry 
Maple  Shade,  Burlington,  CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Maplewood,  Essex.  N  E  Po. 
Marcella.  Morris,  N  Po. 
Marconnler,  Middlesex.  C  Ry. 
Marion,  Hudson,  N  E  lly  Ex. 
Mark8borough,  Warren,  N  W 
Po  lly  Ex. 

Marlboro,  Monmouth ,C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Marlton, Burlington, CPoRyEx 
Marmora,  Cape  May,  S  E  Po. 
Martins,  Sussex,  N  W  Ry  Ex. 
Martin’s  Creek,  Warren,  N  W 
RyEx. 

Martinsville,  Somerset,  C  Po. 
Masonville,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Matawan,  Monmouth,  C  PoRy 
Ex. 


Ex. 

192  Liberty  Corner.  Somerset.  CPo 
Liberty  Corners,  Sussex,  N  VV 
Ry. 

69  Libertyville.  Sussex.  N  W  Po. 
Limestone  Switch,  Sussex,  N  W 
Ry. 

69  Lincoln  Park,  Morris,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Lincroft.  Monmouth,  C  Po. 

600  Linden.  Union,  NEPo  Ry  Ex. 
Xindenwold,  Camden,  S  W  Po 
Ry- 

Linvale,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po. 
536  Linwood,  Atlantic, SEPoRyEx. 
990  Little  Falls,  Passaic,  NPoltyEx 
467  LRtle  Ferry,  Bergen,  N  EPoRy 

Little  Ferry  Jc.,  Bergen.  NERy 
389  Little  Silver,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

341  Littleton,  Morris,  N  Po. 

145  Little  York,  Hunterdon,  NWPo 
90  Livingston,  Es  ex.  NE  Co. 
Llewellyn,  Essex,  N  E  lly. 
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Maurers.  Middlesex,  C Ry  Ex. 
Maurice  River,  Cumberland,  S 
WRy. 

Mauricetown,  Cumberland.  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex . 

Mauricetown  Station,  Cum¬ 
berland,  S  W  lly. 

Mayetta,  Ocean.  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
May’s  Landing,  Atlantic,  SE 
Po  Ry  Ev. 

Maywood,  Bergen. NEPoRyEx 
Meadows,  Hudson.  N  E  Ry  Ex. 
Meadow  Junci  ion.Essex.NEKy 
Medford  Burlington, CPo  RyEx 
Melrose,  Burlington.  C  lly  Ex. 
Melton,  Middlesex,  C  Ry. 
Mennntieo  .Cumberland. S  Wily 
i  Mendham.  Morris.  N  Po  Ry. 
Menlo  Park,  Middlesex,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Mercerville,  Mercer,  C  Po. 
Merchantville,  Camden,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

1  Metucnen,  Middlesex,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex.  J 

Miekleton,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Middle  Branch,  Ocean, CRyEx. 
Middlebush,  Somerset ,CPuRy. 
Middlesex,  Middlesex,  CRyEx. 
Middle  Thoro’,  Cape  May',  S  E 

Middletown,  Monmouth.CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Middle  Val.,  Morris.NPoRvEx. 
Middleville,  Sussex.  N  W  l'o. 
Midland  Park,  Bergen,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Midvale,  Passaic.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Milford,  Hunterdon,  NW  Polly 

Mill  Brook,  Warren  N  W  Po. 
Millburn,  Essex,  NE  Po  Rv  Ex. 
Millington,  Morris,  N  PoRvEx. 
Millstone,  Somerset. CPo  Ex. 
Millstone  Jc.,  Middlesex,  C  lly 
Ex. 

Milltown,  Middlesex.CPoRvEx 
Millville,  Cumberland,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Milton.  Morris,  N  Po. 

Mine  Brook.  Somerset.  C  Ry. 
Mine  Hill,  Morris.  N  Po. 
Minnisink,  Morris.  N  Ry. 
Monks,  Passaic,  N  Ry. 
Monmouth  Beach,  Mnnmouth, 

C  Ry  Ex. 

Monmouth  Junction,  Middle¬ 
sex.  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Monroe,  Salem.  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Monroe  Sussex,  N  W  Po  Ry. 
Monroeville,  Salem. S  VV  Po! 
Montague,  Sussex,  N  W  Po. 
Montana,  Warren.  N  W  Po. 
Mont  Clair,  Essex  NE  PoRvEx. 
Mont  Clair  Heights.  Essex.  N 
E  Ry  Ex. 

Montgomery.  Somerset,  C  Po. 
Montvale,  Bergen.NEPoRyEx. 
Montville,  Morris,  N  Po  Ry. 
Moorestown,  Buriington,  c  Po 

Moor’s,  Mercer,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Morgan,  Middlesex,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Morganville,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Morris,  Camden,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Morris  County  Junction,  Mor¬ 
ris,  NRy. 

Morris  Plains,  Morris,  N  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Morristown,  Morris,  N  To  Ry 
Ex. 

Mountain  Station,  Essex,  N  E 

By- 

Mountain  View,  Passaic,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Mountainv.,  Hunterdon.NWro 
Mount  Airy,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Mount  Arlington.Morris.NPo, 


).,  poet  offices.  By.^'a&aS  s^tiMia^R^f.^xpree^officea.^  et°” indicate  tllat  Portion  of  the  State  in  which  the  county  is  situated^ 
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l  Mount  Ephraim,  Camden,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex . 

i  Mount  Freedom,  Morris,  N  Po. 
Mount  Herraon,  Warren,  N  W 
Po. 

>  Mount  Holly,  Burlington,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Mount  HollyJunction, Burling¬ 
ton,  C  Ry  Ex. 

'  Mount  Hope, Morr.'s.N PoRyEx. 

t  Mount  Laurel, Burlington.CPo 

)  Mount  Olive,  Morris,  N  Po. 

1  Mr.  Pleasant,  Hunterdon,  NW 

Po. 

Mt.  Pleasant, Monmouth,  CRy 
Ex. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Cape  May,  SERy 
Ex. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Morris.  N  Ry. 

?  Mount  Rose,  Mercer.  C  Po. 
Mount  Royal,  Gloucester,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Mower,  Salem.  S  W  Ry. 
Mulford,  Sussex,  N  W  Ry. 

5  Mullica  Hill,  Gloucester,  S  W 
Po  Ry. 

Mullica  Hill  Road,  Gloucester, 
S  W  Ry  Ex. 

Murphy.  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

}  Murray  Hill.Union, NEPoRyEx 
Muskee,  Cumberland.  S  W  Ry. 
Mutual  Iron  Mine  Company, 
Passaic,  N  Ry. 

2  Naughtright.Morris.NPoRyEx 

7  Navesink,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 

Navesink  Beach.  Monmouth, 
CRy. 

Nesco,  Atlantic,  S  E  Po. 

[I  Neshnnic,  Somerset,  C  Po  Ex. 
Neslianic  Station,  Somerset. 

C  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Netcong,  Morris.  N  Po. 
Netherwood,  Union,  NE  Po  Ry 
Ex.  „ 

Newark,  Essex.  NE  Po  RyEx. 
Newark  June.,  Passaic.  N  Ry. 
New  Bedford,  Monmouth, CPo 
New  Bridge,  Bergen,  N  E  Po. 
New  BriinHwIck,  Middlesex 
C  Po  Ry  Ex.  „  „  „ 

New  Durham,  Hudson,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex.  „  _  _  _ 

New  Egypt,  Ocean.  C  PoRyEx. 
Newfleld,  Gloucester,  S  w  Po 

Newfoundland,  Morris,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

New  Germantown, Hunterdon 
s  W  Po. 

New  Gretna,  Burlington.  C  Po 
New  Hampton,  Hunterdon,  N 
W  Po. 

Newkirk, Salem,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
New  Lisbon,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

New  Market,  Middlesex,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

New  Milford,  Bergen,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

New  Monmouth,  Monmouth,  C 
Po. 

Newport,  Cumberland,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

New  Providence,  Union,  NEPo 
New  Sharon,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ex. 

Newton,  Sussex,  NW  PoRyEx 
Newton  Jc., Sussex, NW  Ry  Ex. 
New  Town,  Mercer,  C  RyEx. 
New  Vernon,  Morris,  N  Po. 
New  Village,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
New  York  &  Greenwood  Lake 
Junction,  Hudson,  N  E  Ry. 
Niece’s,  Hunterdon,  NW  RyEx 
Nordhoff,  Bergen.  NEPoRyEx 
Nonna,  Salem.  S  W  Po. 
Normandie, Monmouth, CRyEx 
Normanock,  Sussex.  N  W  Po. 
North  Asbury  Park,  Mon 
mouth,  C  Ry  Ex. 

North  Beach  Haven,  Ocean,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

North  Branch,  Somerset,  C  Po 
Ex. 

North  Branch  Depot,  Somer¬ 
set,  C  Po 

North  Cedarville,  Cumber 
land,  S  W  Ry. 

North  Cramer's  Hill,  Camden 
S  W  Po. 

No.  Elizabeth,  Union,  NERyEx 
North  Long  Branch,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Northmont,  Camden, SWRyEx 
No.  Newark,  Hudson,  NERvEx 
North  Paterson,  Passaic,  N  Ry 
North  Pemberton,  Burlington 
C  Ry. 

Northrups,  Sussex,  N  W  Ry. 
Northvale,  Bergen,  N  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

North  Woodbury,  Glouc  ster 
SW  Ry. 

North  Vineland,  Cumberland 
S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Norton,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po. 


Ex. 

Oak  Grove, Hunterdon, NWPo 
Oakland.  Bergen,  NEPoRyEx. 
Oaklands,  Camden.  S  W  Ry. 
Oakland,  Salem,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Oak  Ridge,  Passaic,  NPoRyEx 
Ocean  Beach,  Monmou  h,CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Ocean  City,  Cape  May,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 
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Ocean  Grove,  Monmouth,  CPo 

Oceanic.  Monmouth,  C  Po  Ej 
Ocean  Port,  Monmouth,  CPo 

Ocean  View,  Cape  May,  S  E  Po 

Ocean vi lie,  Atlantic,  SEPoRy. 
Ogden,  Sussex,  S  W  Ry. 
Ogdensburgh,  Sussex,  SW  Po 

Olc^ Bridge,  Middlesex,  C  Po 

OrudeU,  Bergen,  NE  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Orange,  Essex.  N  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Orange  Junction,  Essex,  NE 
Ry  Ex. 

Orange  Valley,  Essex,  N  E  Po. 
Ors ton,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 
Ortley,  Ocean.  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Osbornsville,  Ocean,  C  Po. 
Ostrom,  Ocean,  C  Ry’. 
Overbrook,  Essex.  N  E  Ry  Ex. 
Owen,  Sussex,  N  W  Po  Ry. 
Oxford.  Warren,  NWPo. 
Oxford  Furnace,  Warren,  NW 
Ry  Ex. 

Paisley,  Burlington.  C  Po. 
Palatine,  Salem.  SW  PoRyEx. 
Palermo,  Cape  May,  8  E  Po. 
Palisades  Park.  Bergen.  NERy 
Palmyra,  Burlington,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Pamrapo,  Hudson,  N  E  Ry  Ex. 
Papakating,  Sussex,  N  W  Po. 
Paradise,  Gloucester,  S  W  Ry. 
Parameis,  Bergen,  N  E  Ry. 
Park  Dale,  Camden.  S  W  Ry. 
Parker,  Morris,  N  Po. 

Park  Ridge,  Bergen,  NE  Po  Ry 

Parkville.Gloucester.SWRyEx 
Parry,  Burlington,  C  Po. 
Parsippany,  Morris,  N  Po. 
Pasadena,  Ocean,  C  Ry 
Paskack,  Bergen,  NEPoRyEx. 
Passaic,  Passaic.  N  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Passaic  Bridge,  Passaic, N  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Passaic  Junction,  Bergen,  N  E 

Ry- 

Paterson,  Passaic,  NPoRyEx 
Patten  burgh,  Hunterdon,  NW 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Paulding.  Salem,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Paulina,  Warren. NWPoltyEx. 
Paulsborough,  Gloucester,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Pavonia,  Camden,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Pavonia,  Hudson.  N  E  Po. 
Peahala,  Ocean,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Peapack,  Somerset,  CPoRyEx. 
Pedrickt’n,  Salem.  SW  PoRyEx. 
Peermont,  Cape  May.  S  E  Ry. 
Pellettown,  Sussex,  N  W  Ry. 
Pemberton,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Penbryn.  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 
Pennington ,  Mercer, CPoRyEx 
Penn’s  Grove,  Salem,  SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Pennsville,  Salem,  S  W  Po. 
Pennsylvania  Rail  RoadCross- 
ing.  Middlesex,  C  Ry. 

Pensau ken  .Camden  ,S  W  R  vEx . 
Penton,  Salem ,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
Pequanac,  Morris,  N  Po. 
Pequannoek,  Morris,  N  Ry. 
Request,  Warren,  NW  Ry. 
Perkins,  Burlington,  C  Ry  Ex. 
Perkintown,  Salem,  N  W  Rv. 
Perrineville,  Monmouth,  CPo. 
Perth  Amboy,  Middlesex,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Perth  AmboyJunction, Union, 
N  E  Ry  Ex. 

PerthJunction, Middlesex, CRy 
Petersburgh,  Cape  May,  SEPo 
Philadelphia  &.  Atlantic  City 
Junction,  Camden, S  W  Ry. 
Phillipsburgh,  Warren,  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Piccatenny,  Morris,  N  Ry. 
Picton,  Union,  N  E  Ry. 

Pine  Brook ,  Morris.  N  Po. 

Pine  Brook, Monmouth, C  Ry. 
Pine  View,  Ocean.  C  Ry. 
Pitman,  Gloucester,  SWRy  Ex 
Pitman  Gr.,  Gloucester, SWPo 
Pitt’s  Grove,  Salem,  S  W  Po. 
Pitts  Town,  Hunterdon, NWPo 

Plainfield,  Union,  NEPo  RyEx 
Plains,  Sussex,  N  W  Ry. 
Plainsborough  .Middlesex,  CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Plalnville,  Somerset,  C  Po. 
l’leasantdale,  Essex,  N  E  Po. 
Pleasant  Grove,  Morris,  N  Po. 
Pleasant  Mills,  Atlantic,  SEPo 
Pleasant  Run,  Hunterdon, NW 
Po. 

Pleasant  Valley  .Sussex, NWPo 
Pleasuntville,  Atlantic,  S  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Pluckemin,  Somerset,  C  Po. 
Pohatcong,  Warren,  N  vv  RyEx 
Point  Airy,  Salem,  S  W  Rv  Ex. 
Point  Pleasant,  Ocean,  C  PoRy 
Ex. 

Pointville,  Burlington,  C  Po. 
Polkvillot  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Pomerania,  Atlantic,  S  EPoEx 
Pomona,  Atlantic,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Pompton,  Passaic,  N  Po  RyEx 
Pompton  Jc.,  Passaic,  NRy. 
Pompton  Xakes.  Passaic, NPo 
Pompton  Plains,  Morris,  N  Po 
Ry  Ex. _ 
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Port  Colden.  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
PortElizabeth,  Cumberland,  8 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Port  Monmouth,  Monmouth, C 
Po  Rv  Ex. 

Port  Mo nmouthJ unction, Mon¬ 
mouth,  C  Ry. 

Port  Monmouth  Shore,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  C  Ry. 

Port  Morris,  Moms, NPoRyEx 
Port  Murry,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Port  Norris,  Cumberland, S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Port  Oram,  Morris,  N  PoRyEx 
Port  Reading,  Middlesex,  CRy 
Port  Republic,  Atlantic,  SEPo 
Port  Republic  Station,  Atlan¬ 
tic,  8  E  Ry. 

Tort  Washington,  Warren,  N 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Pottersville, Hunterdon, NWPo 
Ex. 

Prallsville,  Hunterdon.NWRy 
Ex. 

Princeton.  Mercer,  C  Po  RyEx 
Princeton  Jc.  .Mercer, CPoRyEx 
Prospect,  Gloucester,  S  W  Ry. 
Prospect  Plains,  Middlesex,  C 
PoRyEx. 

Prospertown,  Ocean,  C  Po. 
Ouakertown,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po. 

Quarry v.,  Sussex,  NWPoRyEx 
Quinton,  Salem,  SWPo  Ry. 
Radix,  Gloucester,  S  W  Ry. 
Rahway,  Union,  NE  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Raleigh,  Camden,  SWRy. 
Ramsey’s,  Bergen,  NEPoRyEx. 
Rancocas,  Burlington,  C  Po. 
Raritan.  Somerset,  C  PoRyEx 
Raritan  Draw,  Middlesex, C Ry 
RavenRock, Hunterdon, NWPo 

74  Readington,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po. 

227  Renville,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po. 
4145  Red  Bank,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex.  „  _ 

37  Red  Lion,  Burlington,  C  Po. 
Red  Valley.  Monmouth,  C  Po. 
Reform  School,  Mercer,  C  Ry 

90  Repaupo,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Ricefleld,  Somerset,  C  Ry  Ex. 
190  Richfield,  Passaic,  N  Po. 

150  Richland,  Atlantic,  6  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Richwood,  Gloucester,  SWRy. 
Riddleton,  Salem,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 
200  Ridgefield.  Bergen,  N  E  Po  Ry 
90  Ridgefield  Park,  Bergen,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

620  Ridgewood,  Bergen, N  E Po Ry 
Ex. 

Ridgewood  Junction,  Bergen, 
NERy  Ex. 

481  Riegelsv.,  Warren,  N  Po  RyEx. 
49  Riley ville,  Hunterdon,  NWPo. 
302  Ringoes,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

407  Ringwood,  Passaic.  N  Po  Ry. 

Ringwood  Jc.,  Passaic,  N  Ry. 
253  Rio  Grande,  Cape  May,  8  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

River  Dale,  Morris,  N  Po  Ry. 
156  River  Edge,  Bergen,  N  EPoRy 
Ex. 

920  Riverside,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Riverside,  Essex,  N  E  Ry. 
Riverside,  Hunterdon,  NWRy. 
Riverside,  Passaic,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Riverside,  Sussex.  N  W  Ry. 

694  Riverton,  Burlington,  C PoRy 
Ex.  _ 

498  River  Vale,  Bergen,  N  E  Po. 
197  Roadstown,  Cumberland,  SW 
Po. 

Robanna,  Gloucester,  8  W  Ry. 
98  Robbinsville,  Mercer,  C  PoEx. 
Roberts’,  Mid  llesex,  C  Ry. 
Robinvale, Middlesex,  CRyEx. 
Rochelle  Park,  Bergen,  NEPo 
Ry  Ex. 

1270  Rockaway,  Morris,  N  PoRyEx. 
Rockport  Siding,  Warren,  NW 
RyEx. 

172  Rocksburgh,  Warren,  NW  Po. 
341  Rocky  Hill,  Somerset,  CPo  Ry 
Ex. 

Rosedale,  Atlantic,  S  E  Po. 
Rosedale,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

423  Roseland,  Essex  N  E  Po. 

890  Roselle,  Union,  N  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
101  Rosemont,  Hunterdon,  NWPo. 
203  Rosenhayn,  Cumberland,  S  W 
Po  Ry. 

41  Rowland  Mills,  Hunterdon,  N 
W  Po. 

Roxburg,  Warren,  NW  Ry  Ex. 
49  Roycefleld,  Somerset,  C  PoRy. 
Roys,  Sussex.  N  W  Ry. 

Rulous  Road,  Gloucester,  S  W 
Ry- 

Ruinson  Beach.  Monmouth,  C 
Ry- 

Runnemede,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 
2293  Rutherford,  Bergen,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Rutherford  Jc.,  Bergen,  N  E 
Ry. 

325  Saddle  River,  Bergen,  N  E  Po. 
6516  Salem,  Salem,  S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 
70  Salina,  Gloucester,  SWPo. 

100  Sand  Brook, Hunterdon, NWPo 
67  Sandy  Hook,  Monmouth,  C  Ry 
Ex. 


Sandy  Hook  Fier,  Monmouth, 
CRy. 

739  Sayreville,  Middlesex,  C  Po. 
Sayrevillo  Junction,  Middle- 

Schalk’s,  Middlesex, C  Ry  Ex. 
159  Sehooley’s  Mountain,  Morris, 

207  Schraalenburgh,  Bergen,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Schutzen  Park,  Hudson,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

62  Scooeyville.Monmouth.CPoRy 

515  Scotch  Plains,  Union.  N  E  Po. 
Scudder’s  Falls.  Mercer,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

102  Seullville,  Atlantic,  S  EPo. 

609  Seabright,  Monmouth,  C  PoRy 
Ex. 

70  Sea  Girt.  Monmouth,  C  Ry  Ex. 
766  Sea  Isle  City,  Cape  May,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Sea  IsleJc.,Cape  May,  SERy  Ex 
Seaside  Park,  Ocean  .CPoRyEx 
Seaview,  Atlantic,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 
Seaview,  Atlantic,  S  E  Ry. 

179  Seaville,  Cape  May.S  EPo. 

Seaville,  Cape.  May,  S  E  RyEx 
221  Secaucus, Hudson, NEPoRy  Ex. 

Seeley',  Cumberland,  S  W  Po. 

290  Sergeantsville,  Hunterdon,  N 
W  Po. 

115  Sewaren. Middlesex,  CPoRyEx. 
75  Sewell.  Gloucester,  S  W  Po  Ex 
Sewells  Point, Cape  May, SERy 
Sewell  Station,  Gloucester, SW 
Ry. 

123  Shamong,  Burlington,  CPoRy 
Ex. 

78  Shark  River,  Monmouth ,C  Ry. 

Sharon,  Monmouth,  C  Ry  Ex. 
261  Sharptown,  Salem,  S  W  Po 
Sheppard’s  Mills,  Cumberland, 

S  W  Ry. 

Shcrwin,  Gloucester,  SWRy. 
270  Shiloh,  Cumberland, S  V  Po. 
301  Shi mers,  Warren,  N  W  Fo. 

72  Shirley,  Salem,  S  W  Po. 

162  Short  Hills,  Essex.  N  E  Po  Ex. 

Shrecves,  Burlington,  C  Ry  Ex 
276  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Shrewsbury'  Road, Burlington, 
C  R.v  Ex. 

Sicklerstown,  Camden, SWRy. 
173  Sicklerv.,  Camden,  S  W  Po  Ry 
69  Sidney,  Hunterdon,  NWPo  Ex. 

•  Silver  Lake,  Essex,  N  E  Ry. 

251  Silverton,  Ocean,  C  Po. 

113  Singac,  Passaic,  N  Po  Ry . 

37  Skillman .Somerset,  CPoRyEx. 
92  Smitliburg,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 
301  Smith’s  Landing,  Atlantic,  S  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

78  Smith’s  Mills,  Passaic,  N  Po. 

29*  Sm ith v .  .Burl i ngton .CPoRyEx. 
Soho,  Essex,  N  E  Ry. 

Somerdale,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 
Somerset,  Passaic,  N  Ry. 

229  Somers  Point,  Atlantic,  S  E  Po 
R.v  Ex. 

3861  S<*incrv.,Somerset,CPoRyEx. 
4330  South  Amboy,  Middlesex, C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

78  Southard.  Monmouth.  C  Po. 

61  South  Atlantic  City,  Atlantic, 
S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

South  Bound  Brook  .Somerset, 
CPo. 

122  South  Branch,  Somerset,  C  Po. 
276  South  Dennis.  CapeMay.SEPo. 
So.  Eli/,  ibetli,  Union,  NERyEx 
South  Glassboro,  Burlington, 
CRy. 

South  Gloucester,  Camden,  S 
WRy. 

South  La  Fayette,  Sussex,  NW 
Ry. 

South  Ogdensburgh,  Sussex  ,N 
WRy. 

3106  So.  Orange.  Essex.  NEPoRyEx 
South  Pemberton,  Burlington, 
C  Ry  Ex. 

So.  Paterson,  Passaic,  N  Ry  Ex 
74  So.  Plainfield,  Middlesex,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

1479  South  River,  Middlesex,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex 

421  South  Seaville,  Cape  May,C  Po 
South  Somerville,  Somerset, C 
Ry  Ex. 

SouthTrenton,  Mercer,  CRyEx 
172  South  Vineland,  Cumberland, 
S  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

501  Sparta,  Sussex,  NWPo  Ry  Ex 
Sparta  Junction,  Sussex.  N  W 
Ry. 

Sparta  Station,  Sussex,  NWRy. 
Spa  Springs,  Middlesex.  CRyEx 
478  Snotswood,  Middlesex,  C  Po 
Ity  Ex. 

Springdale.  Camden,  SWRyEx 
420  Springfield,  Union.  N  E  Po. 
Spring  Lake,  Monmouth,  C  Ry 

507  SpringLakeBeach, Monmouth 
CPoRy  Ex. 

Spring  Tank,  Bergen,  N  E  Ry. 
298  Spring  Town,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Squankum.  Monmouth,  C  Ry. 
55  Staffordville,  Ocean, CPoRy  E:. 
682  Stanhope.  Sussex,  NWPoRyEx 
203  Stanley,  Morris,  N  Po. 

112  Stanton,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Stanwick,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Ry 


101  Steelman- ville,  Atlantic,  S  E  Po. 
82  Stelton,  Middlesex,  CPoRyEx. 

180  Stephensburgh ,  Morris.  N  Po. 
27  Stevens.  Burlington,  C  Ry  Ex. 
512  Stewartsville,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Stewartsville  Station,  Warren, 

N  W  Ry  Ex. 

159  Stillwater,  Sussex,  N  W  Po  Ry 

207  Stirling,  Morris,  N  Po  R.v  Ex. 

194  Stockholm,  Sussex,  N  W  Po  Ky 
Ex. 

588  Stockton.  Hunterdon,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

48  Stoutsburgh,  Some  "set,  C  Po. 
Stoutsburgh,  Mercer,  C  Ry 
Stratford,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

411  Succasunna.  Morris,  NPoRyEx 
Suche’s,  Middlesex,  S  Ry. 

1170  Summit,  Union,  NEPo  Ry  Ex 
Summit  Switch,  Sussex,  NWRy 
62  Sunny  Side.  Hunterdon.  N  W 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Sussex  Y,  Sussex,  N  W  Ry. 
Swain,  Cape  May,  S  E  Ry  Ex. 

99  Swartswood,  Sussex,  N  W  Po 
Ex. 

Swartswood  Station,  Sussex,  N 
W  Ry  Ex. 

Swartswood  Junction,  Sussex. 
NWRy. 

1115  Swedesborough,  Gloucester,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

132  Sykesville.  Burlington,  C  Po 
62  Tabernacle,  Burlington,  C  Po. 
Tabor,  Morris,  N  Po. 

Tatem,  Gloucester,  S  W  RyEx, 
Taylor,  Burlington.  C  Ry  Ex. 
Tea  Neck,  Bergen.  N  E  Ry  Ex. 
1198  Tenafly,  Bergen,  N  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
272  Tennent.  Monmouth.CPoRyEx 
Timber  Creek,  Camden,  SWRy 

102  Thorofare,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po 

Ry. 

173  Three  Bridges,  Hunterdon.  N 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

205  Tinton,  Falls  Monmouth.  CPo. 
298  Titusville,  Mercer,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Toll  Gate  Road,  Camden,  S  W 
Ry  Ex. 

Tomlin’s.  Gloucester.  SWRyEx 
1425  Tom's  Klvcr,  Ocean,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

90  Townsbury,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

312  Townsend  Inlet,  Cape  May,  S  E 
Po  Ry- 

Tracey's,  Monmouth,  C  Ry  Ex 
148  Tranquility,  Sussex,  N  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Tremley,  Union,  N  E  Po  Ry  Ex. 
57458  Trenton,  Mercer,  C  Po  Ry  Ex 
48  Trenton  Jc.,  Mercer, CPoRy  Ex. 

Troy  Mills,  Mori*is,  N  Po. 

702  Tuckahoe,  Cape  May,S  E  PoRy 
7190  Tuckerton,  Burlington,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

29  Tumble,  Hunterdon,  NWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

789  Turkey,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 

140  Turnersv.,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po 
Two  Bridges, Sussex, NWRvEx. 
Tyler  Park,  Bergen.  N  E  Ry. 
UncleTom’s.Atlantic.SERyEx. 
Underclif,  Bergen,  N  E  RyEx. 
Union,  Gloucester.SWRyEx. 

201  Union.  Union,  N  E  Po. 

123  Unionville,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po 
47  Upper  Macopin,  Passaic, N  Po. 
73  Upper  Mont  Clair,  Essex,  N  E 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

Vail,  Warren,  N  W  Po. 
Vailsburgh,  Essex,  NEPo. 
Valley, Hunterdon, NWPoRyEx 
Vanderburgh, Monmouth, CPo. 
456  Van  Hise ville,  Ocean,  C  Po. 
Van  Sickle's,  Sussex,  NWRvEx. 
Ventnor,  Atlantic.  S  E  Po  Ky. 
135  Vernon,  Sussex,  N  W  Po  Ry. 

Vernoy ,  Hunterdon,  N  W  Ry. 
389  Verona,  Essex,  N  E  Po. 

280  Vienna,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
722  Vincentown,  Burlington.CPo 
Ry  Ex. 

3822  Vineland,  Cumberland.  SW  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Voorhees,  Somerset,  C  Ry  F,x. 
V reeland  Avenue,  Bergen,  N  E 
Ry . 

Wading  River  .Burlington, CPo 
Wadwick,  Bergen,  N  E  Po  Ry. 
164  Wallpack  Centre,  Sussex,  N  W 
Po. 

39  Walnford,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 
WalnutValley  ,W  arren.N  wpo . 
110  Wanaque.Passaic,  NPo  RyEx. 

Ward’s  Lane.Camden.SWRv. 
401  Waretown,  Ocean,  0 Po  Ky  Ex 
Warren  No.  1,  Warren,  N  W  Ry 
Ex. 

Warren  No.  3,  Warren,  N  W  Ry 
Warren  Paper  Mills.  Hunter¬ 
don,  NWPo. 

Warren  Point,  Bergen.  N  E  Ry 
80  WarrenviUe,  Somerset,  C  Po. 
51  Warrington,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
Ry. 

Washington,  Middlesex,  C  Ry 
2834  Washington,  Warren,  N  W  Po 
RyEx. 

Washington's  Crossing,  Mer¬ 
cer,  C  Ry  Ex. 

Washingtonville,  Sussex,  N  W 
"  Ex. 


Ry  E: 
Watch  i 


Waterford,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

1  Waterford  Works,  Camden, 
S  W  Po  Ry. 


160  Waterloo,  Sussex,  NWPo  Ry. 
Waterloo  Sta.,  Morris.NRyEx. 
Watsessing,  Essex,  N  E  Ry. 
Watsessing  Jc.,  Essex,  N  E  Ry. 
Waverly,  Essex,  N  E  Ry  Ex. 
Waverly,  Hudson,  N  E  Ry. 
Waverly  Park.  Essex .NEPoEx. 
Wayne,  Passaic,  N  Ry  Ex. 
Wayside,  Monmouth,  C  Po. 

560  Weehawken,  Hudson,  N  EPo 
Ry  Ex. 

Weldon,  Morris,  N  Ry. 
Wellwood,  Camden,  SW  RyEx. 
248  Wenonah,  Gloucester,  S  W  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

49  Wertsv.,  Hunterdon,  NWPoEx 
West  Arlington,Hudson,NERy 
West  Collingswood,  Camden, 

S  E  Ry. 

Westcott,  Cumberland.  SWRy 
611  West  Creek,  Ocean,  C  PoRyEx 
West  End,  Hudson,  N  E  Ry. 
West  End,  Monmouth,  C  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

West  End,  Gloucester,  S  W  Ry 
West  Englewood,  Bergen,  N  E 
Ry  Ex. 

1396  Westfield,  Union,  N  E  Po  RyEx 
206  West  Freehold,  Monmoutn,  C 
Po. 

West  Hoboken,  Hudson,  NEPo 
W.  Long  Branch,  Monmouth,  C 
Po. 

170  West  Milford,  Passaic,  N  Po. 

96  Westmont,  Camden,  S  WPoRy 
WestMoorestown,  Burlington, 
C  Ry  Ex. 

West  Neshanic,  Somerset, CRy 
West  Newark,  Essex,  N  E  Ry. 

48  Weston,  Somerset,  C  Po  RyEx 
West  Orange,  Essex,  NE  PoRy 
West  Palmy ra,  Burlington,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

West  Paterson,  Passaic,  N  Ry. 
200  W.  Point  Pleasant, Ocean.CPo 
West  Portal,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Ry  Ex. 

West  Summit,  Union,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

250  Westville,  Gloucester,  SWPo 
Ry  Ex. 

4ff6  Westwood,  Bergen,  N  E  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

119  Weymouth,  Atlantic,  8  EPo 
Weymouth  Station,  Atlantic. 
SE  Ry. 

127  Wheatland,  Ocean,  C  Po  Ry. 
Wheat  Road,  Cumberland,  9 
WRy. 

65  Whig  Lane,  Salem,  S  W  Po. 

510  Whippany,  Morris,  N  Po. 

152  White  Hall,  Morris,  N  Ry. 
Whiteheads,  Middlesex,  C  Ry 
Ex. 

White  Hill.Burlington.CRyEx 
130  White  House,  Hunterdon,  N  W 
Po. 

362  White  House  Station,  Hunter¬ 
don,  N  W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Whites,  Ocean,  C  Ry. 
Whitesville,  Ocean, C  Po  Ry . 
190  Whiting,  Ocean,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
Wickatunk,  Monmouth,  c  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Wilburtha,  Mercer,  C  Po  RyEx 
Wildwood,  Cape  May.  SEPoRy 
Willetts,  Camden,  S  W  Ry. 

1549  WiUiamstown,  Gloucester,  S 
W  Po  Ry  Ex. 

Williamstown  Junction,  Cam¬ 
den,  S  W  Ry  Ex. 

189  Willow  Grove,  Cumberland,  S 
W  Po. 

Wilson’s,  Burlington,  C  RyEx. 
230  Wilton,  Camden,  SWPo  RyEx. 
274  Windsor,  Mercer,  C  Po  Ry  Ex. 
651  Winslow,  Camden.SWPoRyEx 
Winslow’s  Junction,  Camden, 
S  W  Ry  Ex. 

Wolfert  s,  Gloucester,  S  W  Ry 
Ex. 

Woodbine,  Cape  May.  SERy  Ex 
1275  Woodbridge.  Middlesex,  C  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

3911  Woodbury,  Gloucester,  S  W 
Po  Ry  Ex 

Woodcliff,  Bergen,  N  E  Po. 
Woodfern, Hunterdon,  NWRy. 
Woodglen,  Hunterdon. NWPo. 
Woodland,  Atlantic,  SERy. 

80  Woodmansie,  Burlington.CPo 
Ry 

55  Woodport,  Morris,  N  Po. 

270  Wood  Ridge,  Bergen,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

Woodruff,  Cumberland,  SWPo 
Ry. 

Woodruff's  Gap,  Sussex,  N  W 
Ry. 

Woodside,  Essex,  N  E  Ry  Ex. 
556  Woodstown,  Salem,  S  w  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

175  Woodsville,  Mercer,  C  Po. 

Woodville,  Somerset,  C  Ry. 

450  Wortendyke,  Bergen,  N  E  Po 
Ry  Ex. 

237  Wrightstown,  Burlington,  C 
Po  Ry  Ex. 

352  Wyckoff,  Bergen,  NE  PoRyEx. 
150  Wykertown,  Sussex,  N  WPo. 
462  Yardville,  Mercer,  C  Po  RyEx. 
Yellow  Brook,  Monmoutn,  C 
Ry  Ex. 

184  Yorktown,  Salem,  S  W  Po  Ry 
Ex. 

Zigsem,  Bergen,  N  E  Po. 


EXPLANATION  —County  .eat.  In  Black  T,„c.  Name,  of  countl..  tcUowMM.^ottc^r  portion  of  the  State  In  wMch  the  county  a  situated. 
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